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T he great and good Earl de Grey was, as the 
Kalendar and history will tell you, the first 
President of the Institute. He was a states- 
man who in his time played many parts and a man 
who was so willing to give to our Body the prestige of 
his name and the help of his personality that he held 
the presidential office to our great benefit and to his 
own honour for no less than a quarter of a century. 

That is one reason why, gentlemen, though the 
Institute is 87 years of age, I have only had 27 pre- 
decessors in office. The other reason is that though 
two or sometimes three years have been the normal 
spell of service. Sir William Tite alone of all the line 
was persuaded to come back to the chair for a second 
period of captivitv after four years of freedom. But 
in those davs Tite was no longer an architect — he 
had retired ; he retired at about 55 years of age ; 
and his energies outside the Institute were devoted 
as a Bank Director to Banking, and as a member of 
Parliament to thwartingthe Gothic tendencies of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. 

I do not propose to give here a history of my 27 
forerunners. Out of the whole number I have per- 
sonally known 17, and there is no reason in the na- 
ture of chronology why I should not have known by 
sight several more. In fact, there are architects in 
our midst, men of still active energy, who were born 
before the first of our Presidents died. It is perhaps 


a curious fact that tvhile my name is the 28th on the 
list my father’s is the 14th. 

It is a happy and pleasant thought that out of my 
27 predecessors no fewer than 8 are still very much 
alive, and among them I venture to reckon — if they 
will allow me to say so — some of myverybestfriends. 
Our past Presidents form, though we may not al- 
ways recognise the fact, a kind of House of Lords in 
their relationship to the Council. No one but aPre- 
sident, or one who has been closely associated with 
the duties of this chair, can know what the tempor- 
ary chief of our brotherhood here owes to the fact 
that he can lean at times of difficulty on the strong 
support of those good men and true who have been 
through the career before him. I give here no hint 
of dependence. A President must fight his own bat- 
tles or, if happily there are no battles, must at least 
steer his own course ; but the post is one of a certain 
isolation, andthe sense that there is at hand among a 
body of tried friends svmpathy, counsel and advice, 
is a boon which no sound President can wisely dis- 
regard. 

Our procedure affords, to my mind, too little op- 
portunity for the free acknowledgement of certain 
past services. I want, with your leave, to make such 
an opportunity for myself by saying a word about 
one or two friends of mine and of yours whose mod- 
estv will resent everv word I sav. 
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No one will ever adequately say <.>r perhaps know 
ho V, much modern architecture as a profession owes 
to Sir kston Webh. Ilis singularly happy personai- 
itv, w elcome in all kinds of societv, crowned us it has 
been bv his appointment to tlie courtly po^t ol Pre- 
sident at the Academe, has won fot all his colleagues 
an honour for which we m,tv be alwavs gratetul. Sir 
Ernest Gtorge 'nas emnli tsised as few others before 
or sin.ce the gentlene.^s — I can think of no better or 
n_( ‘h'ler w ord — or a tr',Le artnt s U to. f in 'S. C olctrtt is 
a name tlt.it lias meant to me '' irilitv 'U execution, 
strength, courage, and., ;u/t E.ut, great iriendhncss. 

( 'f Stokes in his dav we kne'v tlm force and, fire. It 
lire andi force have in later \'ears been dimmed bv 
nntimeiv ill-hea.lth v, e must never ttirger that it v.xts 
his Atlas b.tck that bo-re the weigh: '-I the new birth 
of tile Architectural Association, i think v itlt pride 
of the fact that I sat at his (literaily'i round table in 
Storev’s G Ue in the days when he chose to attri- 
bute to tb.e collah'oratiun otliei's th.e great educa- 
tional movement ot v. hicl: he himsell was rtriiaps 
the real mainsorutg. 

I have n ixed these nietaplv.rs. hut tlicv are better 
iV'f the ini'iiniz. 

Sir Reginald Blomheld., an r id person.ti friend, 
b.as .shown, as few modern architects have shouvn, 
how the literary and historical caiu rr can be success- 
fully linked with the pr.mtical and. errative. kVe owe 
him much ‘or this, for in the first place, lie has given 
the lie to the- theory that such a combination is im- 
possible ; and secondlv, he ha.s dime lionour to our 
Inst’-ttite ’^v ti'c respect in which his written wouls 
are so widely held. 

I.astlv, among living men I come to Ernest New- 
ton and jolm Y'iiliam Simpsim. 

W'c trie,’ at the end of the war to tell New t.'ii on a 
little- script of -parchme-nt w hat w clhouglitof hisw ork 
as President (.luring the terrible subversion ut our 
civiiisatio-n that our world v ent ihroti ah. 1 h('pe it 
will always be remembered ol Newton that a man 
whose happiness consists, I believe, in th.e creation 
of some (d th.e ten Jere.st and most trampiil ot domes- 
tic architecture .-..lidti' liin.'clr, ‘TIere is an excep- 
tional and. perhap'S uncongenial iidi read\ for me to 
do. Itisaea.il. 1 w ill aii'V er it.” 

Some oi us know with wliat tact am' grace, but at 
the same tinw with wliat inhnite labour, and I sun- 
prise, fatigue, he laid hold ()i and carried through 
that h.eavv undertaking. 

John William Simpson has made nu own task an 
extremely difficidt one. I was going to sav that he 


was a born chairman, whicli indeed he is ; biit as he 
can also he dcs'crihed as a horn administrator anri a 
horn after-dinner speaker a,^ well as a horn arch.itect 
and a born wntcr of liun.i'roiu letters, I .nn in daii- 


ger or calling u 

p. I't mv Ling- 

i.’ge a mrtier str.inge 

pt.rtrait of the 1 

r.iant Simp.son 

in his eradie. Let it 

suffice to sat tll 

at his rule of t' 

ile Institute - 1 don't 

hesitatc t ) r.se 

the word rule- 

-- was to mv n-ind a 

t erv masrerlv exhibition ot a r, 

.’I'.ge of t.deiits tthich 

ni't bv ant' me. 

.li'iS et'cTV gOi'),] 

i irchitect possesses. 

HiS time V. .’s ,1 

difficult time. 

and lie surmoimteel 

his d.ifheuh.ies. 

t.tcnig 1 d -i-' (. 

f in-lieaitii with re- 

m.u'kable pluck 

. and. t\ ith a ski 

11 whicbi sets his siic- 

cessor one of tl 

lose c.xamples t.-Inck. th.oiigli inspir- 


ing are .ilsi.i terniving. 

I cannot refrain here from a icw personal words. 
It is dirhcult for me to tell vou. mv iriends. with 
v.hat emotion I occupv tills chair. I can't pretend 
to be among strangers, I have been an Institute 
man all my professional lire, and. most of ','ou know 
me in a more or less personal wa’x Perhaps it is the 
veiy i.tct of mv being so entirely at liome in this 
!'( om an.i among these tamihar hices that gives pie 
the sense of anxious responsibility of which. I ven- 
tiu'e to speak. I htve felt ct'er since I came within 
reach of the chair that others would fill the office 
better than lucselt, and I should never under anv 
circumstances liavc done anytiiing to encourage mv 
chances of getting here unless indeed ordinary 
work for the Institute can be interpreted as encour- 
aging these chances. But it w:i the clear wish of 
some of you that 1 shmihi be nominated, ami being 
electetl 1 reed not disguise from mvselt or from vou 
t!ie fact that to be your Ih-esideiU is an, honour w hich 
no arcliitect who believes in the hn.therhood oi .-\rt 
can despise. .1 lit e, as it b.appcris, a hie ot w hich the 
duties are sometimes complicated and numerous. 
Aiy time-table is at time', like that of all husv and 
happy men. an outrage on th.e eight-hours dav. But 
such as I am, I am here to tio as tar as in me lies the 
tluties you have laid upon me, sure that vou will 
pardon tlie sliortconiings which are ci.rtain to reveal 
tlieuisel ves. illi us evert succeeding epocli is bv 
the very nrareh oi time more onermis than the past; 
hut I have at least courage, and there is no courage 
like that of the man wlio ieels sure that he has 
triends about hum 

Among the happy phrases ot that most happvtt riter 
St. Paul IS the expression, ” W c up.on wlu'm the enels 
of the world are come." Those ends of the world 
come upon evert generation in turn and w ould he un- 
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bearable were it not that the very ends are after all 
onlv beginnings. We picture ourselves seated on the 
very prow of progress \\ ith a long wake behind. But 
the prow is a prow, not a stern : we are cleaving the 
flashing waters of time, and so far from being at the 
last extremity of history wc should think of ourselves 
as in mid-vovage,or in a voyage less than half begun. 

I saidthat I believedinthebrotherhoodof architects. 

I do. I believe not only in the bond that unites ail of 
us as contemporaries, but etiuaily in our joyful bon- 
dage to tire men of the past. And having got so far, 
mav I sav that I believe just as nn.di and just as joy- 
fulivin our union with the untold ages of architec- 
tural toilers who are to folhjv. Our duty towards 
them, is ama2:ing in its force. 

Some of the aspects of modern architecture are 
so remarkable that Iwant.wirh your leave, to devote 
the remaining minutes at my disposal to-night to 
some consideration of them. 

We architects arc set in the midst of critics ; the 
whole world of intelligent opinion — to say nothing 
of the world of unintelligent opinion — is perpetu- 
ally on the watch to ofl'er us warning anci advice. 
For the most part we pay but little heed to the ad- 
vice or the warning : we go on our way, we take our 
own course ; we have our own courage, and if 
attacked we sometintes — but rarely — attempt a re- 
ply. What are the lines of our defence and what is 
our bulwark of justification ? This is a serious c]ucs- 
tion. It deserves a serious answer. Can vee giveit 

Let me sav at once that the answer is a difficult 
one to frame. Our confidence is no vain confidence, 
but on what is it founded r 

I venture to think that the very diificulty of our 
replv is based upon some qualities of architecture 
which are none the le.ss important because they are 
obscure. The obscurity is an obscurity inherent in 
the nature of our art itself. And if it remains an 
obscuritv even to ourselves tliat is no proof of ignor- 
ance, still less of inefficiency, on our part. It is a 
proof rather of the great depth and height of a mys- 
sterv which of itself ennobles architecture. 

Look at the matter histonc.illy and some facts 
will emerge. 

Some of us are old enough to lun e been fanned in 
t)ur youth by the later breatlis of the Gothic revival. 
It is easy to say that it broke like dawn with a gleam 
of sincerityupon a worldwhose darkness was getting 
tired of sham and pretence in architecture. Easy to 
sav, but quite untrue. \Maen shall we say that the 
Gotbiic revival began ? Like most decent architectural 


movements (and it zraj' a decent one) its beginnings 
were graduated, but I suppose it would be safe to 
say, without worrying about sporadic surprises of 
early days, that it opened in 1825. 

The great Gothic manifestation of the moment 
was St. Luke’s, Chelsea. I do not abuse St. Luke’s. 

I admire it (in one of the senses of the word “ ad- 
mire ”), but as far as truth and sincerity go I would 
just as soon have its contemporary, the now de- 
stroyed Hanover Chapel by our first Architect 
President Cockerill. 

Of course, my comparison is rather unfair. It 
would be more just to the Gothic workers if I were 
to take 0 later and riper product of their movement. 

I mig’nt come on to th.e Houses of Parliament, 
the foundation stone of which was laid in 1S39, and 
set against it Barry’s classic work. Enormously as I 
ret'erence the Palace of Westminster, a giant’s effort 
which instead of being a giant’s failure is a giant's 
triumph, I cannot feel sure that as architecture it 
has a truer claim than th.e works of the same de- 
signer in his Roman and Italian moods. 

The fact is that the sincerity plea will nut on its 
own carry the Gothic revival into heaven, and if by 
sinceritv we mean common sense it is certain that 
sincerity is no real criterion of art. 

It is true that quite early in the Gothic days peo- 
ple began saving that the Gothic movement was the 
pathway of truth and that its mission was the extir- 
pation of pretence. The penumbra of Ruskin was 
heralding Ruskin's approach, but for us to say in 
these latter days that the battle was won — as far as 
it was won — because one st\le was righteousness 
and the other deceitful sin is to misunderstand not 
only the nature of Art but in particular the nature 
of architecture. 

The true strength of the Gothic revival lay in the 
fact that as it went on its waviteventuallvinadearchi- 
tecture unconscious : bv which I do not mean ignor- 
ant. r 

Its impetus was that of religion and romance, its 
strength was not that of the rejection of a supposed 
false archaeology in favour of a reputed vernacular 
stvle. The archaeologv of it was its nourishment in 
two senses, the first beijig that without search into 
tlie facts of the past no modern architect can achieve 
taste, and the second that what we call archaeology 
is after ail a mere quarrving into the pit whence 
we were digged. 

And this is one of tlie points I want leave to make 
to-night. Wc talk of archaeological study on the 
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part of an architect as if it were a fumbling among 
drv bones. It is nothing of the kind, unless indeed 
it take the form of a plunge into the archives of 
some alien civilisation with which our race has no 
blood affinity. 

But western Europe is a small place and As his- 
tory during the Christian era is but a tiny span. 

Do we realise anv of us that if we were to invite 
our direct ancestors as far back as the reign of 
Augustus to an evening party we couLl get them all 
into less than a quarter of this room? If each of us 
were to follow the direct male line, invitinghis father’s 
father, his father, and so on, the whole company from 
the year nought to the year now would only be about 
sixtv persons. 

The Renaissance is looked upon as a great revid- 
sion, bur the men of the Quattrocento were only 
forty-two generations off the golden age of Rome, 
and we of to-day have only a score of ancestors be- 
tween ourselves and that glorious century that saw 
the building of Salisbury Cathedral. 

To-day history or archaeology, or for that matter 
the simple study of still standing stones, takes the 
place of the traditions of the mediaeval or prente- 
diaeval workshop, and if we are accused of anti- 
quarianisnt in our study, or of archaism in our 
practice, let us answer boldly that the trust of a 
patriot in the past of his race is no freak of archae- 
ology but simply common piety in the Roman sense 
of the word. It is, in fact, respect for the traditions 
of our lace. 

I should like to point here to a product of the 
Gothic revival — a by-product, it is true — which 
made not for good but for evil. Up to thefirst quar- 
ter of last century every architect studied the classic 
rules. With the dawn of the Gothic fervour there 
came a sense that the old foundations were being 
loosened, and before men came to realise that the 
new mediaevalism carried with it as great an obliga- 
tion to type as the older classicism there broke out 
a sense — a perfectly reasonable sense — that so long 
as an architect exercised his taste he couldn’t be 
acting amiss. With that sense came licence, and 
with licence a displav of work, specially in our Lon- 
don streets between, let us say, 1850 and 1875, 
which while it remains unbroken or unburnt will be 
a reproach upon our country. I said it was reason- 
able to let taste be the criterion. It was. But there 
is no taste without knowledge, and I question if 
reason is in architecture a qualified judge. I am wil- 
ling to he misunderstood if I sav that there are 


realms where reason is not supreme. What is rea- 
son ? I suppose it is civilisation’s substitute for 
instinct ; and without instinct tb.erc is no Art. 

But time advances. I have entered too big a sub- 
ject. Rather than leave it with a ragued edge I will 
ask you to let me express the rest of the train of 
thought in separate sentences, begging von not to 
think from their form th it I regard them as epi- 
grams or aphorisms. 

Archaeology in architecture is not the lefuge of 
exhausted imagination : rather is it tlie resource of 
a spirit of art which, seeking rest and finding none, 
returns home. 

The past is the mother’s nrilk of our growth. 

The roots of architecture are as important as its 
branches and are the conditioning causes of its true 
fruit and flowers. 

While good manners are civilisation’s device for 
the smoothing of intercourse between contempora- 
ries, tradition is civilisation’s device forthe still more 
important intercourse between the men of old and 
ourselves, between ourselves and the men to come. 
Let us never be guilty of a breach in our link be- 
tween future and past. 

If evil comm.unication corrupt good m.anners, 
evil manners make corrupt communications. 

Finally, a last thought. It seems a far-fetched 
one, but if you will consider it, it goes to the verv 
heart of the matter. 

The most wonderful fact in modern architectural 
history is not the capture by America of classic archi- 
tecture but the capture by classic architecture of 
America. 

\'OTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT 

LORD Sk MNER OF IBSTONE, m proposing a 
vote of thanks to the President for his address, safd : 
“ Wy lord, ladies and gentlemen, — With your permis- 
sion, and by the direction of superior authority, I havethe 
pleasure and the honour of proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President — w ithout his permission — for the address 
which he has favoured us with. I believe that I owe this 
privilege to the fact that I have known him for over 
forty years. There may he in this room, though I hardly 
think it possible, those who have known him as long. 
But at any rate, after knowing him all that time, and 
knowing many who have known him, I am prepared to 
say I have never known anybody who did not like him. 
(.Applause). And, though I have never heard him ad- 
dress a public audience before, I am further prepared to 
say I had no idea that he could at the same time charm 
and instruct a learned and popular audience. There 
IS a further point, interesting to me, and not, prn- 
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bably, to anyone else ; we were both born in the 
same citv, we are citizens of no mean city, the City 
of IVIanchester, adorned by two buildings w'hich will, 
for many ages, celebrate the name of Waterhouse. I 
did propose to have alluded further to the early years of 
the President, but two circumstances are against it. 
One is, that the arrangement of your room suggests to 
me the more familiar scene of a coroner’s inquest : 
and the other is that the anecdote which I had — a vera- 
cious anecdote — I gave away before dinner to Sir Henry 
NewEolt, and I do not like to take it away from him. 
If I were like Sir Anthony Hawkins, who, as we have 
heard to-night, has charmed thousands of readers for 
dozens of years, I should endeavour to invent an 
anecdote, but I fear that I might be found out. I 
have been supposing that, in addition to the pleasure 
of meeting countless geniuses — De L’Ormes and Inigo 
Joneses of the future — I should learn sometUng of the 
art of arch’tecture. I have attended w ith the greatest in- 
terest to the President’s address, which appeared to me 
to range over most subjects of literature and many sub- 
jects of art : I heard disrespectful allusions to Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, and a somewhat patronising approval of St. 
Paul, a definition of reason without any reference to 
Relativity, and a reference to the late Mr. Rtiskin, that 
gifted amateur, which tempts me to tell you what I also 
think about architecture. But I heard less about archi- 
tecture than I expected ; it was only towards the end of 
the address that I heard an allusion to the Ionic column, 
and I then hoped I was beginning to get on to serious 
ground, but a series of glittering epigrams concluded 
the address. 

“ I have so nearly exhausted the time which, I think, 
must have been allowed me, and I am sure I am so near- 
ly on the point of having exhausted your patience, that 
I am driven to take refuge in being serious. And I 
would like to make an appeal to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects during this Golden Period of the 
presidency of Mr. Waterhouse, to do something for the 
education of people like myself, who would fain believe 
that under more favourable auspices they might have 
been architects too, but find themselves occupying no 
better position than that of atoms in that large nucleus, 
that large nebula indeed, to which architecture owes a 
great deal, and that is the body of clients. Among the 
many milestones of earlier years I remember two books 
which I read omnivorously, and which produced a pro- 
found impression on me — I daresay neither is remem- 
bered now'. One was called The English Gentleman’ s 
House, by a man whose name was, I think, Kerr, at any 
rate it was a Scotch name. It is a mos*- fascinating book 
for a boy, from which I learned much, and which made 
me interested in houses like Blenheim and Mentmore, 
and I perceived that architecture, as depicted by Kerr, 
was a very great art. The other was Eastlake’s History 
of the Gothic Revival. .Since then, I am afraid, I have 


got over the Gothic Revival. I have been to see most of 
the buildings in London that Eastlake figured in his 
book, and found them not as good as I thought they 
w'ere. But those two books (probably very elementary 
things) I can testify did a great deal for me in giving me 
a profound interest in, I might almost say a profound 
passion, though an unsatisfied passion for, the great 
masters of architecture. Is it not possible for you to do 
something to educate the general public? Here w’e are, 
walking about t'ne streets of a great city, sometimes one 
citv, sometimes another ; w'e go to Paris, we go to 
Rome, and we wander about the Italian cities — we have 
even been to German cities, but w'e try to live it dow'n, 
and all the time we are seeing, at every moment of out- 
walk, buildings which are worthy of our intelligent and 
critical attention. About nine-tenths of them ought not 
to exist ; but if we can make up our minds why they 
ought not to e.xist, we have learned something. Still, 
there is a large number of all ages and styles which are 
the work of great men, which exhibit great qualities, 
and which, if one will pay attention to them, increase 
one’s knowledge as one goes about. One visits picture- 
galleries now and then, but one is seeing buildings all 
the time. How is it that the great bulk of English majt- 
kind knows and cares nothing whatever about architec- 
ture ? And it is of great importance, because any one of 
us might be First Commissioner of Public Works, In 
some cases the incumbent of that office is a person of 
whom we are justly proud, I would urge upon any 
First Commissioner, even upon one of whom we are 
most proud, to chasten himself by remembering that 
the office was once held by Air. Ayrton, and architects 
should remember that any one of us may be chairman 
of some association, county council, or board of guard! • 
ans, who require a suitable building to be erected for a 
particular purpo.se, and therefore should have some 
archi'-ectural taste. Can nothing be done to educate our 
taste ? Can nothing be done to make the ordinary man, 
whose eye only requires educating, appreciate that, 
apart altogether from the moral side of architecture, 
that apart from archaeology and styles, there is the 
greatest possible satisfaction to those who have to live 
among buildings in great cities if only their eyes can be 
educated to appreciate the value and importance or 
mass, of proportion, of light and shade, even of colour, 
of an interesting sky-line, the relation of buildings to 
their surroundings, and so forth, to get rid of the idea 
that as soon as you have erected a set of fine buildings, 
the next thing to be done is to plant a row of plane trees 
in front of them, so that as little as possible can be seen 
of the buildings ; or, if it is in the country, after your 
building is completed, to plant ivy all about it, to con- 
ceal it from the prying eye ? 

“ I do not know how the intelligence of the public is 
going to be reached. You may answer that perhaps it is 
first to be discovered. But we live in a democratic age. 
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No ntt which is obliged to express itself in great and 
costlv buildings can thrive unless it educates its — I wdl 
not say its masters, but its pav-masters ; and 1 would 
like to utilise this opportunity — I always like to utilise 
('pportunities — by making this appeal to Mr. Water- 
house and this Institute, to do more than at present to 
teach the ayerage stupid man, who is not a fo;>l after all, 
how much delight there is in eyen small and well-pro- 
portioned buildings, and how much adv antage in I.on- 
don can be obtained by destr tying bad buildings right 
and left, so thar good ones may be seen, and how much 
richer life would be, if the Presidents of the great Arts — 
of w hich 1 think there is none second, to Architecture — 
were among our guides and leaders.” 

SIR HENRY NEY BOLT : hly lords, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is with the greatest possible pleasure that 
I t.ike the opportunity of seconding any vote of thanks 
to my old friend Mr, Waterhouse. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that my predecessor has made the task 
as difficult as he could. It would be one thing to pro- 
piose a vote of thanks to an extraordinarily practised and 
well-balanced speaker who manages to combine solid 
substance, pungent wit and delicate urbanity — the three 
great qualities of a speaker like Mr. Waterhouse — because 
one could say something about it ; but Lord Sumner, 
first of all by that natural wit of which he is a master, 
and which makes him a difficult man to follow, and, 
secondly, by the tangle of mystifications and inaccura- 
cies with which he has strewn his speech, has made it 
very difRcult to pass through the same gap in the hedge 
after him. I will touch upon one or two of these. 

I heard, to my astonishment, the remark that there 
were probably no persons present in this room who had 
known ?ilr. Y aterhouse as long as Lord Sumner had, 
yet in the next breath he was mentioning Sir Anthonv 
Hawkins, Dr. Mackail and myself. We all three of us 
were at Oxford at the same time as Lord Sumner and 
Mr. Y'atcrhouse ; and if I may press the matter still 
further I would remark that the first occasion on which 
I saw^ Lord Sumner was when he was walking, one after- 
noon. on the towing-path, and someone remarked to 
me, ” That is the next President of the Union,” and im- 
mediately afterwards I saw' the Palliol liight go by with 
.Mr. Y'aterhouse as coxswain coaching it. I pass bv the 
remainder of the inaccuracies. Rut there was one wire 
entanglement thrown in my way, which I must get rid 
ot. 1 he anecdote presenteil to me by Lord Sumner was 
one for which he had no further use himself, I think, so 
he passed it on to me, and left me to do what 1 liked 
with it. But he is really dviiig to tell it to anybody who 
would like to hear it, and 1 can only say, on his behalf, 
that if there is anybody in this room who wishes to hear 
the true story of the Balliol barge, he has only to send 
a postcard to Lord Sumner to-morrow and he will receive 
a typew ritten copy of the story from beginning to end. 

I will forgive Lord Sumner for his wit, his inaccura- 
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cits and his obstacles, because I want to speak more 
seriously of i\Ir. Waterhouse. I have followed with 
great attention the extremely condensed and difficult 
discourse which he delivered to-night. It was difficult 
not only because it was condensed, but also because it 
wasinterspersed'w ith amusing auccdotes.w Inch diverted 
one triim the thread of the argLiiVicnt, and so the thread 
was not very eas\ to follow . But it left upon me tlie im- 
pression that he had two great points to make, and that 
he made them both. Tb.e first was the point aljout the 
brotherhood of the arts, the second was the point about 
time and style. Those are tw'o matters which interest 
me very much indeed. I need not be ashanieJ., as he lias 
already let you into the secret, to speak of nivself to- 
night as being here in the capacity of a poet. It is not a 
word I should naturally have applied to myself who 
would ? But as the secret ha.s been told you. 1 will con- 
fess to it. .A.S a poet, I liave a special interest in architec- 
ture, and in the two points IMr, Waterhouse made. There 
IS no mere slight or superficial resemblance between 
poetry and arcliitecture. 'Elicy both fulfil the same 
function in human life ; they both can take material 
from the common earth, material which is concerned 
with the uses of everyday life, and both can, by crea- 
tion. transform it into something new, something of an 
entirely different kind. They have this in common, 
that they keep very closely indeed both to the material 
and the nature of human life. Lord Sumner has already 
alluded to one of the ways in which this is true of archi- 
tecture. It has been said — or at any rate it will very 
shortly have been said — that the whole career of the 
typical successful Englishman may be expressed in ar- 
chitectural terms. During the first part of his life he is 
tlic ‘‘ architect of his own fortune ” ; during the second 
part of his life, if he has bad luck, he is the fortune of his 
own architect. That, apparently, has happened to Lord 
Sumner. It is only one among many examples 1 could 
give you of the close resemblance there is between 
poetry and architecture. But there is this great difi'er- 
ence ; that the reward ot the two is very different. If 
you want to have your common daily life transmuted for 
yon by a poet, you can have it done, and at an exceed- 
ingly cheap rate. The King himself who, I believe, 
has it done as well as it can be done pays no more than 
^,150 a vtvr for it, something like ^[3 a week. I do not 
believe there is in this room, or even among the ac- 
quaintance of anyone in this room, a single architect of 
reputation who will w ork cxclusivcK tor any man. for £ 3 
a week. It will cost you more than that if you want 
ordinary bricks transtormed into a house such as you 
would care to live in. But it you were to give up archi- 
tecture from that point ot view, it would he a great mis- 
take to give It up from another. When I was young, it 
was considered to be, I will not say a part of every one's 
education, but it was a taste which was common to 
almost all persons of education, to understand, to care 
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about, to differentiate and to find out about the archi- 
tecture which has at different times obtained in these 
islands. I do not notice that tendency among the voung 
of the present day. If I offer them, when they come to 
stay with me, the run of my books, I notice that the shelf 
on which my quite respectable collection of architec- 
tural works stands is totally neglected. If I take them out 
to see the sights of the neighbourhood, which consist, as 
in any other part of England, of castles and a cathedral 
and old manor houses, they look at them with a rather 
knowing air, and pitch upon their inconyeniences, and 
their general out-of-dateness. They do not admire the 
style, they do not know where it comes from, they do 
not eyen know the name for it. That is, I think, a serious 
loss. It happened to me, not long ago — it has happened 
to me continuously during the last two and a half years 
— to be considering the education of this country so far 
as it is concerned with teaching English, and a witness 
who wanted to embarrass me asked me, in atone of sup- 
pressed indignation, what I thought of a Tripos paper 
in the English school at Cambridge, which seemed to 
expect a knowledge of architecture and other social con- 
ditions in England during a century when poetry was 
being produced ; and he was astonished, when I en- 
tirely approyed of such a paper and such questions. I 
need not be afraid of confessing, before this audience, 
that it appears to me that a knowledge of architecture is, 
or should be, part of the equipment of eyery educated 
person in this country. 

.■\nd that brings me to the point concerning the 
brotherhood of art. I am prepared nor only to endorse 
everything your President said about that, hut to go two 
steps further. I think nothing binds men more than a 
community of that pleasure which they draw from the 
arts. I believe that it is more possible for a poet or a 
painter or a musician to sympathise with architecture 
than it is for him to sympathise with the butcher, the 
baker or the candlestick maker. And I think it will al- 
ways be so. .\nd it follows logically that if we wish, as 
we do wish, to be one homogeneous nation, the best 
thing we can do is to spread a know ledge of, a belief in, 
and a ta.ste for the arts. .A.nd there is no art with which 
we could make a better beginning than the art of archi- 
tecture, for it is one which appeals on many sides simul- 
taneously. It is almo.st impossible to imagine even a 
Briton being so dense, so taken up with trivia! affairs, 
that he does not know' one building from anot'ier 

The second step I would take is this : We are trying 
to reconstruct a broken world. We have hitherto held it 
together by a balance of forces, forces united in one 
direction against those forces hroiight to bear upon us 
from another. The system is believed to have proved 
itself to be a rotten one ; w e are looking about for a fresh 
kind of cement. We cannot find that, surely, either in 
militarism or in commerce, which is itself a kind of war, 
or in religion, which, again, divides men into two and 


seventy warring sects. There is no known common 
factor between men, I think, of a binding nature, 
except a love of the arts. It is possible that amongst 
those, architecture mav be proved to be one of the 
greatest for this purpose. It is possible for every nation 
to have its own architecture and vet to admire that of 
every other nation, and to share with them all the enthu- 
siasm for the most primeval of all arts. During the late 
war there was no episode which so united the whole oi 
Christendom in indignation as the outraged feeling 
caused by the destruction of the Cathedral of Rheims. 
It is conceivable, of course, that an honest hard-headed 
soldier may have felt honestly convinced that the des- 
truction of that cathedral was necessary for military pur- 
poses. I do not believe it. of course, but for the sake of 
charity, I will take it so. But wEat was far more signi- 
ficant w as that a Prussian of a very well know n, a noble, 
family who iiad himself attained to the rank of General 
in the Army, defended, in an article applauded all over 
Germany, the destruction of that Cathedral, because 
any act which tended to discourage or discomfort the 
enemies of his country was a right act, a moral act, a 
brave act. " And,” he concluded, ” when the French 
have submitted to us, we will build them a far better 
cathedra! in the modern German style.” I 
do not think — and I say it with all sobriety — I do not 
think that even the savage feelings that decided on the 
sinking of the Lusitania really touched a moral depth so 
profound as that last remark ; it touches the very bot- 
tom of bad art, and it is, in a sense, as bad as anything in 
human nature. 

The second of Mr. Waterhouse’s points was con- 
cerned with time and style ; and here even the very 
humblest of poets cannot but be grateful to him, I 
have spent ten or fifteen years past in speculations on 
the nature of time, and also the nature of style ; and Mr. 
Waterhouse’s remarks are so singularly like some of the 
conclusions to which I came, that 1 find myself wonder- 
ing, in the terms of the old problem as to which came 
first, the hen or the egg, whether I was really the hen, 
and whether one or two of Air. Waterhouse’s remarks 
were not eggs which he, so to speak, stole from mv sit- 
ting, or whether he w as the hen and I had been borrow- 
ing eggs from underneath him. It does not very much 
matter ; the eggs are there, and I am sure they are very 
prolific ones. If we try, as I have often tried, to rid our- 
selves of ideas of snare a.id time, we s.hall, I think, come 
to certain conclusions which hear very closely on mat- 
ters of a'-t. We shall think, ,.s mv late friend .Andrew' 
Lang was lord of sa' iu.g, we shall think of oursclvcs in a 
lutiire state w hen we are delivered from this necessilvof 
placing ourselves somew here in the time senes or of de- 
fining ourselves hv some kind of sp.’.tial framew'ork, as 
looking upon the whole Universe, of all .tges, as a kind 
of picture hook of the Universe. In the.'' picture book 
we shall see that, .is Air. Waterhouse “aid, there is no 
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such thing as a difference between generations ; we shall 
see as our contemporaries not only all the architects and 
poets in the past, but those of the future to the end of 
time, and see everything that was beautiful in its 
universal and not in its particular form. And this is 
very important, because when vou have to judge of your 
own work; or other people’s, when you have to consider 
whether ir is really a blow for freedom which vou are 
striking, or whether it is only an insane desire for eccen- 
tricity which you are gratifying, vou have this to go by. 
Picture to yourself the process ot architecture in the 
ages, and see that it all proceeds from one set of general 
ideas, general principles to which every great building 
c\hich has ever been bult, fundamentally and in its 
proper Order, belongs. In the same way, everv great 
utterance of poets, in whatever language, has always 
belonged to the same realm of art. Now look at the 
modern building, or the modern poem which professes 
to have escaped, or to have delivered itself from all re- 
strictions of style, all tradition. Is it really a descendant 
of that which has gone before, however different : Or 
is it, however taking for the moment, however satis- 
fying to its creator, something which is totally, wilfully, 
unrelated ? If it is wilfully unrelated, it is impossible 
that it should have any real e.vistence in the picture 
book, which contains nothing but universals. The re- 
sult will be that the eccentric will necessarily be wiped 
out ; there will be nothing left of him, he will be found 
to have been merely occupying the time of his contem- 
poraries with what is purely irrelevant. This may, or 
may not, be, to you a pressing question. I gather from 
the President’s remarks that, in some ways, it is. It 
certainly is in the matter of poetry. I have, for twentv 
years, been preaching that every poet should be al- 
lowed to express himself in the manner natural to him, 
because only in that way can he achieve the sinceritv 
of style which alone can produce great work. But a 
certain number of people seem bent upon creating 
something which is not the expression of anything but 
a desire for sensation ; it has neither reason nor in- 
stinct. I am as certain that it will cease to exist as I 
am certain that buildings put up in the Citv between 
1850 and 1875, "hich i\Ir. Waterhouse mentioned 
to-night, will eventualh be blown down or burned, 
either by someone here or by those w e shall inspire to do 
what we do not like to do ourselves. Thev will go. I am 
extremely grateful to IMr. Waterhouse for having said 
one more word which will help them to go. I believe, 
with him, that there is a simultaneitv, a timelessness, in 
all art, and that only that which has tiinelessness can 
endure. 

I offer m\ congratulations to you and \our President, 
and ask you to thank him for his address. 

The vote was put by Mr. Keen, and carried bv ac- 
clamation. 

rilE PRLSIDEN'r : Mv lords and gentlemen, 1 
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thank you verv heartily for the kind way in which you 
have received mv address. I cannot'honestlysay I regret 
having given it, because it led to the two excellent dis- 
courses which followed it, by my two friends Lord 
Sumner and Sir Henrv Newbolt. 

Civic Survey Diagrams 

It mav interest members ot the Institute to know that 
during the last three months the Civic Survey Diagrams 
which were prepared dining the war have found their 
final destination. It will be remembered that the 
schemes were organised in three areas, distributed as 
follows ; — Greater London, South-Eafi Lancashire and 
South Yorkshire. The London Countv Council were 
offered, and have accepted, the Diagrams of Greater 
London, but the Council were not able to consent to 
the suggestion of the Civic Survev Joint Committee 
that the information which the diagram, convey should 
be kept up to date, stating that “ the Council does not 
see its way, in present conditions, to give any under- 
taking to complete or continue the work.” The Council 
agree to the condition that the diagrams " shall be 
available for inspection by the officials ot any Govern- 
ment Department or Local Authority to whom thev be 
of interest,” and ” that facilities for consulting the dia- 
grams shall be afforded to any member of the Royal 
Institute of British .Architects.” .A complete catalogued 
schedule of the diagrams has also been sent to the Coun- 
cil. The diagrams of the South A’orkshire area are now- 
in the possession of the City Corporation of Leeds, and 
the South L-ancashire diagrams deposited with the 
-Manchester and District Joint Town Planning Advisory 
Committee, who passed the following resolution . — 
'■ That the very best thanks of this Committee be given 
to the various associations responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the Civic Survey of South-East Lancashire for 
their very valuable gift to this Committee of the plans, 
diagrams and reports of such survev." 


THE PRINCE o/W.ALES .AND THE INSTITUTE. 

T'he diploma of Honorary Fellowship has just 
been presented to His Roval Highness the Prince of 
W ales at St. James’s Palace. The document is beau- 
tifully engrossed on parchment by Mr. Graily 
Hewitt, and the seal of the Roval Institute is 
attached to the document. 

SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

.At the next Sessional Meeting of the Institute, on 
the 2ist November, Mr. G. H. Widdows will read a 
paper on " School Design.” 

Alembers are requested to note that Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt (Past President) will read a paper at the 
Aleeting on the 19th December on" Modern Alethods 
of .Architectural Education.” 



Byzantine Architecture and the Work of the 
Byzantine Research and Publication Fund 

With Special Reference to the Church of Our Lady of the Hlndred Gates in Paros 


T he work of the Bvzantine Research and 
Publication I'und deserves to be widely 
known. Its Committee has produced mate- 
rial which in selection and manner of presentation 
is wholly admirable. Beginning in 1910 with the 
Church of the Xativity at Bethlehem, bv Messrs. 
Harvey, Lethaby, Dalton, Cruso, and Dr. Head- 
lam* the Fund produced in 1913 the Church of 
Santa Eirene at Constantinople, by Mr. W. S. 
George, Dr. Van iMillingen, and Mr. A. M. Wood- 
ward. f Its latest publication is the Church of Our 
I^ady of the Hundred Gates in Paros, bv Messrs. 
H. H. Jewell and F. W. Hasluck.J The two great 
churches first published are type structures of 
world interest. The church at Bethlehem is 
perhaps the central basilican building of the whole 
Byzantine achievement : Santa Eirene is a two- 
domed basilica, which had a far-reaching influence 
on later architecture in the West, echoed in St. 
Anthony at Padua and in our own Westminster 
Cathedral. 

The church at Paros has been marked down by 
English scholars and architects for manv years. 
IMore than one Director of the British School at 
Athens has had his eye on it since 1900, but the 
honour of its publication has now fallen to the By- 
zantine Fund. Mr. R. W. S. Weir, the authors, and 
the Fund generally deserve sincere congratulations 
on the fact. 

The church has e.xceptional interest for an island 
one, both for its considerable size and for its si.vth- 
century date. 'Phe great output of Bvzantine 
churches in Greek lands came in the eleventh 
century, and there are very few that can claim 
the privilege of belonging to the great Justini- 
anine period. At Paros,§ as at St. Titus at Gor- 
tyna in Crete,!! we find simplicity and largeness of 
planning, if at the sacrifice of the security of hand- 
ling and greater complication in arrangement of the 

* B. T. Batsford, 35s. net 
t O.xford University Press, £2 2s, net. 

X Alacmillan and Co., Ltd., 1920, 50s, net. 

The Fund is also responsible for papers on the churches of 
Western Alani (Rams.ay Traquair, .Annual B.S..A. 1908-9), and 
on Italian .Armour from Chalcis (C. Ffoulkes and R. Traquair, 
Archceolosia, i g 1 1 ) . 

§ See plan. Fig. i . 

II See sketch plan, Fig. 2. From a survey by the « riter. 
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later churches outside of Constantinople. There arc 
certain conditions that are common to the two early 
island churches. Both are markedly crucil’orrn but 
only approximate to the true Greek cross form ; 
both are probably sixth century * ; both are pro- 
bably unique, and in this respect the Cretan church , 
though unfortunately only a ruin, mav be the more 
remarkable of the two. The lateral hemicvcles in its 
sanctuary and the stone technique of its structure 
are unusual in Byzantine work. 

The general impression of the Paros plan i-' strik- 
ing. It is a fine example of a cruciform arrangement, 
but closer examination shows some curiously loose 
elements, resulting from the fact that the enclosing 
walls have no real connection with the structural 
lines of the church proper, an unusual arrange- 
ment in a church of this importance. It is true that 
the general proportions recall St. Mark’s, Venice, as 
Mr. Jewell mentions in his very interesting state- 
ment on the dating of the church ; but St. .Mark's 
is a much more organically constructed plan than 
Paros: pier reads to wall throughout, and there is no 
looseness in its compactly built framework : almost 
invariably, Byzantine churches of any type show a 
similar compactness. 

Speaking without personal knowledge of the 
actual evidence of the structure, and with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Jewell, it does not appear to the writer 
that there is the germ of a preconceived basilican 
plan in the Paros church. The whole arrangement 
seems to show a deliberate intention to built the 
church as a cross, using the south and west sides of 
the old church as a starting point. This intention is 
fully recognised by Mr. Jewell, in dealing with the 
facts of the structure. The greater parts of both the 
narthex and the south wall of the Old Church arc in- 
corporated in the Great Church. Bv thus getting a 
starting point for the Benia (sanctuary) of the latter, 
the position of the north-eastern pier of its crossing 
inevitably followed. The desirability of full com- 
munication between the two churches explains the 
north transept of the great church and sets the cruci- 
form type of plan completely. The general loose- 

* Not, however, if we accept Dr. Freshfield's theory, quoted 
by Alr.Hasluck, that the three-apse plan is never found so early 
as th.e sixth century ; but St. Titus is not, strictlv speakin;;, 
triaii-idal. 
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ness of structure in the planning might be accounted 
for by inexperience, and the superficial acquaint- 
ance of the island builders with the great type plans, 
which led, nevertheless, to some very interesting 
minor developments. 

The Diaconicon is on generallv typical early By- 
zantine lines, and the southern piers of the south 
transept more or less follow through from it. 

The ambulatorv round these piers (to conform 
with a similar arrangement in the north transept 
conditioned by the position of the Old Church) is in 
itself a marked departure from the basilican ar- 
rangement, and this departure is still further em- 
phasised in the aisles of the nave. The external walls 
of these aisles are quite unrelated to the structural 
lines of the transepts and eastern portion. The nar- 
thex — -a remarkably fine feature at Paros — follows 
the nave. 

The systems of columns carrying arcades and gal- 
leries, in their relation to the greater elements of the 
structure, assist very largely the final impression of 
consistency and orderliness, while stamping the 
plan as sixth-century work. The vistas in the nave 
aisles, looking east, are very cleverly worked out. 

There has been a considerable amount of later 
building. Piers and walls were strengthened and 
new piers added in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. This is not surprising, as the plan was origi- 
nally on the slight side ; and the additions, though 
interfering with the original intention, may be wel- 
comed as preserving the structure. 

The accessories at Paros are precious and rare. 
The Iconostasis (chancel screen) has indeed many 
late elements, but the ciborium is, as stated, unique 
in Greece. In the ciborium and the tiers of seats in 
the apse we see the prototypes of later Italian work 
of the kind. 

The system of galleries was very perfect and com- 
plete. On great feast days, such a church as this 
with its galleries crowded with women, must have 
presented a remarkable sight. The incense, the 
elaborate vestments and repetitive intoning of the 
ecclesiastics, would assist in conveying the semi- 
Eastern impression which is the keynote of the 
Orthodox Church and of Byzantine architecture. 
In it we find the real bridge between East and West. 

The Old Church at Paros, ascribed to the fifth 
century, has already been mentioned. It fits snugly 
into the north-eastern corner of the Great Church. 
The whole central group of buildings consists of 
the two churches and the Baptistery, also of sixth- 


century date, which is built on to the south transept 
of the Great Church. Both the Old Church and the 
Baptistery are basilican (the Baptistery being a true 
domed basilica), with apses facing east. A direct 
door from the south transept of the Great Church to 
the Baptistery was cut through in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, doubtless for quick communication between 
the well and the font. 

The churches were surrounded bv an enclosure 
of later date containing a large atrium and sunk gar- 
dens on the west and a burial ground on the north- 
east. Built round the inside of the three western 
walls are two tiers of cells and dwelling rooms, 
which must have accommodated a large and impor- 
tant community. These rooms are separated from 
the gardens by a cloister with a gallerv over. All of 
these constructions date from the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The elevations of the Great Church show consid- 
erable accretions in fifteenth and sixteenth centurv 
times. All the main thrust abutments, except where 
secured by Baptistery and Old Church, were 
strengthened. These factors, being mostly low 
down, do not detract from the general character of 
the elevations, except at the west end. The east 
and south walls, except the buttresses of the great 
apse, are generally as in the sixth century, but the 
pointed form of the dome is work of a later date. As 
in the majority of Byzantine buildings, there is little 
exterior appeal e.xcept that of direct structure, again 
of a semi-Eastern kind ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the ground at the east end is now some 
14 feet above the nave floor, so that the original im- 
pression must have gained greatly by the additional 
height. Internally, the vistas must have been sur- 
prisingly beautiful before the later piers were built. 
In architectural detail, the arcades of the transepts 
of the Great Church and the font and narthex de- 
tails of the Baptistery are of most interest. The very 
pronounced Greek detail of the central door to the 
narthex of the Baptistery is notable. The details 
generally, though not very remarkable, are sugges- 
tive and interesting. 

The presentment of the material is generally satis- 
factory and does great credit to the authors. Alany 
of Mr. Jewell’s drawings are models of their kind, 
and all the small-scale renderings are suflicientlv 
illustrative of the characteristics of the buildings. 
The isometric view of the churches on their origi- 
nal state is a particularly valuable drawing. We see, 
of course, in this drawing, and in manv others, the 
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influence of the pioneer, the great Schultz and 
Barnsley book on St. Luke at Stiris.* 

The Committee of the Fund were fortunate in 
securing the incisive scholarship of the late iMr. F. 
\\ . Hasluck for the prelimiriarv historical account. 
This is marked by the wide range of learning and 
real knovcledge of the blast which makes his loss, at a 
comparatively early ase. so great. Mr. Hasluck also 
contributed the account of the inscriptions and 
added several valuable notes in the architectural 
description, h.lr. Jewell's treatment of this is a 
closely reasoned and useful piece of research; in- 
deed, the reasoning is so close that the illustrations 



CiicRCi! or St. Titl’5 .at Gortyn.a, Crete. 

Gruund 

do not in all casc.s bear out the descriptions. Thus, 
the two sections in Fig. it and the mouldings on 
Plate 14 are not fully explanatory , while sinne of the 
iletails in Fig. 13 might have been rendered to a 
lartjer scale. There appears to he no mention in the 
letterpress of the north aisle windows on the ground 
plan of the Small (Old) Church. These, however, 
are not verv serious flaws in what is undoubtedly, on 
the whole, an exceptionally fine publication of a 
piece of architectural research. 

The Paros church confirms an important asjiect 
of structure which lies at the root of all true Byzan- 
tine architecture — the yaluc ot the beam. Spatial 

* rvlacmillan'and Co. 


effects are gained as usual by domical forms, but the 
trabeateei character of all accessory work is so 
strongly marked that the total result is a stationary 
t]uality which is quite d'.fterent fiaun the ideal that 
lies behind the later media val architecture cd' tiie 
West ; as can be seen miist clearly at Paros in the 
isometric yiew ot Plate i). It is perliaps tin’s fusion 
of the Classic Greek spirit with large and simple 
domical forms which, gices Byzantine architecture 
its most distinctive characteristic. There is so much 
in it, after all, that a Classic Greek would have done, 
that Greeks in fact must have done, and did ; but 
the final impression is semi-Eastern nevertheless, 
just as Roman Syria, in a different wav, is semi- 
Eastern. "To the moderns of the west, Tb zantine 
stands as the great transitional style which is in.ntp- 
arably associated with tlie Christianity of the Ortho- 
dox Church. Theodore Fvi-] . 

Iron Portland Cement 

The President having nominated me to represent the 
Institute at a Conference which has been recently held 
to consider whether it is desirable that the British En- 
gineering Standards Association should prepare a British 
Standard Specification for '' Iron Portland Cement, ’’and 
having attended the Conference and heard various 
opinions from persons who have devoted much valu- 
able time to the consideration of this material, I write 
this note in the hope that it may be of interest to some 
of our members who are users of Portland cement, and 
who have not had the particular material under lou- 
sideration brought before them. 

Not being an “ expert ” in Portland cement, my 
remarks must necessarily be of a general character, and 
I can only deal with the subject from an architect's or 
perhaps should I say ? layman’s point of view. 

We all know that “ Portland cement " is a mixture of 
lime and clay burnt and ground, the mixture xarying m 
proportions which depend on the constituents, and then 
treated in various ways— the result being a material of 
a grey colour, fine, heavy, and of considerable strength . 

It was not, as far as 1 know , originally made at Port- 
land. so perhaps the name may he a fancy one. but it 
is generally— perhaps all over the world- taken to mean 
one of the common materials used in building and en- 
gineering works, and its use has considerably increased, 
due to the adyent of “ reinforced concrete.” Its cost 
has also increased. Y'ith this I think most people will 
agree, and so we leaye our old and trusted friend. 

The new material ‘‘ Iron Portland cement ” is, 1 
imagine, of German origin, and. as far as I understand 
it. is a true Portland cement with a certain amount of 
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blast furnace slag added — the proportion of the latter 
not exceeding 30 per cent. It is claimed that the resul- 
tant material is quite as good as “ Portland ” cement, 
and as blast furnace slag is at present a tvaste product, 
the so-called iron Portland cement should be cheaper, 
which is very much to be desired in these davs when the 
high cost of all building material is against work being 
carried out. 

To the chemist, and Portland cement expert, must be 
left the work of protecting the user from an inferior 
and unreliable building material, and to them the ways 
and means of how this is to be accomplished may safely 
be left, as between them the manufacture of Portland 
cement has been brought to such perfection that little 
more can be desired. 

To me the name “ Iron Portland cement ” is an un- 
fortunate one, and it is to be hoped that the committee 
which, it is understood, will ultimately be set up as a 
result of this Conference to deal with the matter will 
find some term more suitable for the new material. 

I use the term “ new material ” as it is new to me, 
but it has, I understand, been manufactured and used 
in Scotland for some years with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

IMv main object in writing to the JouRX.tL is to ask 
members of the R.I.B.A. who have used “ Iron Port- 
land cement ” to give their experience in the Jourx.vl 
for the benefit of those members who are not so well in- 
formed; only in this way can information be distributed 
for the benefit of all concerned. 

The following is a definition of Iron Portland cement 
by an expert authority : — 

" ■ Iron Portland cement ’ is an intimate mixture of 
finely ground limestone and basic blast furnace slag 
made into Portland cement, and granulated blast fur- 
nace slag, the mixture containing not less than 70 per 
cent, of the former, and not more than 30 per cent, of 
the latter.” 

In conclusion, I think the Editor will welcome con- 
tributions on the subject, it being of interest on the 
technical side of building, concerninrr which we find so 
little in our Jocrxal. 

iM.tX CL.tRKE [F.]. 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

The British School at Athens have just published 
the Report of their last session (iqao-igai). It is a 
matter of regret that in consequence of the serious 
financial position of the school at the opening of the 
session the Committee were compelled to suspend 
the publieation of the Annual. 'The School, however, 
was able to continue excavations at Mvcena; and 
Ritsona, and Mr, Casson conducted a trial excavation 
at Chaiichitsa in Macedonia with funds provided bv 
the British Association. During the next session it is 
proposed to continue the work at .Mvcena?. 


Reviews 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 

The 1931 Report of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings appears at an opportune moment and 
as an attractive variation upon the ordinary record of 
current architectural events. Indeed the delightful in- 
terest of its contents gives to the reading of the report, 
in these times of depression, the suggestion of a tone- 
poem rendered in tasteful orchestration by a band of 
skilled musicians. 

Following the unfailing statement of the iMorns argu- 
ment, the listener is led through a thoughtful introduc- 
tion to the general subject matter. But the key is set by 
a charming speech delivered bv Miss Lena Ashtvell at 
the Annual Aleeting of the Society. The theme de- 
veloped by this accomplished lady serves to remind us 
of the national heritage of our ancient buildings, and of 
the necessity to preserve them. 

One listens with rapt attention to the melodious reci- 
tal of the past year’s achievements of the Society. This 
comprises a long story of harmonious effort, not limited 
to the upkeep of ecclesiastical structures, but embracing 
houses, market halls, cottages, and the like, the eft'ect of 
which is to secure the traditional preservation of works 
representative of all phases of English life. The theme, 
however, is not destined to proceed upon the usual lines 
identified with the Society’s history, tor we are met by a 
sudden experiment in orchestration — the desire to 
assume unfamiliar flexibility in its established princi- 
ples. Here, on pages 17, 33 and 34, the report actually 
condones the evils of wholesale repair. While still de- 
ploring “ restoration,’’ we are asked to be tolerant in 
regarding the practice of undertaking repairs which are 
not necessary at the moment, but which may be anti- 
cipated and executed because of the existence of expen- 
sive scaffolding. This is dangerous advice and liable to 
lead to extravagances against which the Society has 
fought since its inception. 

The report then proceeds to the extreme hendiiig 
moment in approving the operations of the Office ut 
Works in its reparation of ancient structures. The 
Committee is well aware of the actual details of that 
Department’s repairs at Rievaulx Abbey, yet utters no 
note of warning on the use of ferro-concrete. Visitors 
to this and to other more famous ruins will be 
familiar with the practice of concealing ferro-concrete 
beams in the thickness of the walls of these hme- 
built ruins. 

If there is one detail of w hich the members of the 
Society have experience it is the behaviour of wrought 
iron in old walls, yet the Committee has not thought it 
expedient to question its use in these officia' repairs. 
The position of heavily reinforced beams at Rievaulx 
is such as to cause serious apprehension not only on 
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account of the risk of disintegrating the old work, but 
on account of the fact that when the time comes for re- 
pairing these hidden ferro-concrete members the opera- 
tion will be impossible without great disturbance to the 
original work. 

It is more than ever desirable that a documentary 
record of repairs should be kept for all future reference 
in order, for example, that these hidden mysteries mav 
be located and that such features, as steel purlins cased 
in oak to imitate solid timber members, mav be watched. 

While it is satisfactory therefore to note the change 
in the Society’s outlook, it is disquieting to find it sup- 
porting wholesale anticipated repair and the use of un- 
tried and doubtful processes. 

No two problems in repair are alike, yet it is a matter 
of regret to observe that the Office of Works should 
persistently apply modern engineering methods and 
materials to these ancient lime-built structures. 

It has long been hoped by manv that the official 
treatment of old buildings in this country should differ 
from Continental practice ; there are signs that the 
reverse may be feared. The concluding movement of 
the Society’s annual report proceeds through a splendid 
series of delightful subjects, submitted to the care of 
Mr. Weir and other soloists, to a finale set in a minor 
key deploring the demolition of a ^^’ren brick house at 
Wolverhampton. This important place, one of the few 
remaining old buildings in the town, was removed to 
make way for a technical school. It should be recorded 
that the Art Committee of the R.LB..A. made a great 
effort to save the building. 

Plans were prepared at great pains to show that its 
removal was unnecessary, and indeed that it made an 
efficient central feature in the school plan. 

W. A. For.syth [/■’.]. 

.SCHOOL DESIGN IN SWITZERLAND. 

Les Xoiitelles Constructions Scolaiies en Suisse : Ecoles Pii- 
niaires, Secundaires, Salles de Gymnastique, Hygiene, Dicu- 
ration,etc. Par Henry Baudin,Architecte. La. 40. Geneva 
and Pans, 1917. bo fr. (Szeiss). [Librairie Kundig, 
Lihraire de I'lnstitut, 4 rue dii Rhone, General] 

Those of us who have had the pleasure of reading 
such works as Les Constnictiom Scolaires en Snissc and 
I alas el Matsons de Compagne en Suisse will feel 
assured that any t\ork coming from the pen of Mon- 
sieur Henry Baudin is thorough, and as such worthv of 
study, and in holding this assurance we shall not be 
disappointed ; for the work in question is treated from 
every standpoint in a masterly manner. It is excellentlv 
produced, dearly printed, copiously illustrated, and in 
an interesting manner the author deaF with the educa- 
tional system of the Republic which has brought about 
the loi fine buildings detailed by IMonsieur Baudin in 
his work. 

The perusal of this work has once again raised a 
thought which is worthv of repetition. 

^4 


I have had the honour of reviewing many books on 
school planning, and I have often wondered that some 
one has not provided a series of notes, dealing with the 
plans and elevations, in which is set out the differences 
as existing between English schools and those of the 
various continental powers. True it is that we have the 
verv fine work of the .\rchitect to the Board of Educa- 
tion and other works which have been published from 
time to time ; but I have no recollection of any book 
which does more than give — may I term it so ? — 
methods of planning, giving by way of example illus- 
trations of existing buildings without explaining why it 
is that the educational authorities of such lands as the 
one we are dealing with consider it best to treat, say 
for instance, the gvmnasium as we find it treated in 
manv schools, and, further, the reason for utilising the 
corridor as for cloaks instead of the separate system as 
w ith us. 

Space will not permit of my dealing with details in 
anv great length or with a subject which is yearly 
becoming of more and more importance. Suffice it to 
sav that it is evident from the work before me, and 
the examples illustrated, that the Republic of Switzer- 
land recognise that by providing well planned, well 
lighted, warmed and ventilated buildings, they are 
doing one of the greatest services to the State that is 
possible on the part of any Government. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the genuine 
endeavour to provide the best possible for the children 
of the land. The style is, of course, to a great extent 
national, with a certain amount of Southern-Germany 
feeling incorporated ; but it is when one comes to the 
minor details — the bath, the corridor, the frieze, the 
fountain, and other things, that one sees how much this 
little nation considers it necessary to provide for all 
essentials and or form and colour in a tasteful way. For 
the truth of this statement one has only to examine the 
work under consideration. There is no doubt that the 
school of Switzerland is provided with a wealth of detail 
quite unknown in our buildings. Every school, large 
and small, in town or country, appears to contain some 
feature of interest and artistic merit. The treatment of 
the interiors is almost without exception fraught with 
care and thought, and in many cases must he most de- 
lightful to contemplate. Monsieur Baudin’s treatise 
opens with a chapter, excellently illustrated, dealing with 
the school type, the position of the budding on the site, 
and the aspect, following which the author deals with the 
plan and its many essentials, such as corridor and cloak- 
room, offices, bath and fountains, finallv dealing with 
accommodation per school and per classroom, giving a 
table well worthy of consideration. Over and above such 
matters the book is copiously illustrated, with examples 
of town schools, country schools, subsidiary buildings 
such as the gymnasium, the laboratorv, the covered 
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playground, etc., together with loi most charming ex- 
amples of the frieze, the fountain, and other details. The 
work has been produced by the Ateliers Atar Geneve, 
which is to be congratulated upon a charming book, 
worthy of the shelves of any library. 

A. Heron Ryan Tenison [ 7 ’’.]. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. Part JI. 
(znd Edition). By M. T. Cantell. London : E. and F. N. Span, 
Ltd. 1921. 

This volume supplements the more elementarv trea- 
tise already published as Part I., and purports to deal 
with “ all types of structures for which reinforced con- 
crete is at present generally emploved.” Some forms 
that are fairly common have, however, been passed over; 
and amongst others it is noticeable that domes have 
escaped attention though a domed building is illus- 
trated under the heading of “ Roofs.” The practice of 
giving many worked-out examples which the author has 
adopted is one that has great advantages in enabling a 
student to grasp the modus operundi to be followed ; but 
the general explanations are in some places a little lack- 
ing in clearness. A fault of not infrequent occurrence is 
the stating of moments in pounds. This is serious : 
moments are not measured in pounds. The illustra- 
tions, moreover, are disappointing, especially the half- 
tone blocks. Another regrettable feature is the fact that 
the symbols employed do not follow the very rational 
system proposed by the Concrete Institute and do not 
appear to bean improvement on it. The list of symbols, 
moreover, does not include by any means all the 
symbols used in the body of the book. 

John H. Markham 

Correspondence 

“ UNIFICATION AND THE INSTITUTE.” 

2S O, toher 1921 . 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — In view of all that has taken place I can- 
not think that iMr. Frederick R. Hiorns’ remarks repre- 
sent the feeling of many of our members in relation to 
this matter. The demand for unitv has been general 
and insistent for so long that as far back as July 1914 
the General Body instructed the Council to seek a new 
Charter and to establish a voluntary register. The ex- 
periences of the war onlv made the demand more im- 
perative, and the General Body, at its meeting in 
March 1920, gave approval to a more extended and 
comprehensive scheme than before. This scheme was 
worked out bv a committee representing every section 
of the profession, and it became evident that the Insti- 
tute must either take the lead and bring into its mem- 
bership all qualified architects, or must place itself, with 
all the other societies and associations, under a central 
governing bodv. The former alternative was adopted 


without hesitation in May last and the details of the 
scheme are now in course of being carried out. 

No one suggests that unification will take the place of 
education, but it is clear that the mere fact of the exami- 
nation which will be compulsory in the future will stim- 
ulate education very materially, and for my own part I 
believe that architects now outside any organised body 
will show in their work the stimulus that will come out 
of the change. 

]\Ir. Hiorns speaks of irregular additions being made 
to membership of the Institute, but it is unfair to use 
this word. The whole thing is being done regularly ; 
the resolutions that have been taken have been extra- 
ordinarily unanimous, and the new Charter that is to be 
obtained will secure the regularity of all new admis- 
sions. It is not intended to admit men broadcast with- 
out reference to their qualifications ; we have for years 
past had separate classes in the Institute to mark the 
necessary distinctions, and this method is surely suffi- 
cient to give all the safeguards that are wanted. 

Mr. Hiorns writes in a moderate and reasonable wav. 
and I think he will realise that all the points raised bv 
him have been fully considered by those who are deal- 
ing with the matter and by those who, from time to 
time, have authorised all that is being done. He knows 
that reforms cannot be made without accepting some 
drawbacks or defects : the main point to be kept in 
mind is that the profession has suffered in the past by 
being divided and weak, and that steps are now being 
taken to weld it into a single force which will be ope- 
rated by an Institute Council representing the whole 
profession. There may, perhaps, be some small sacri- 
fice required, but it cannot be more than a little : the 
possible gain is worth a great deal. — Yours very truly, 

Arthur Keen [/".]. 

DOMINION BRANCHES OF THE INSTITUTE. 

2 Nric Square, LinroUts Inn, Il’.C. 

17 October 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In the Journal for 24th September last Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton asks an interesting question. He 
enquires : “ Why not Dominion Branches of the Insti- 
tute ? ” He shows that, by the Charter of 1887, such an 
Imperial development, architecturallv, was provided 
for, but, subject to such definition, regulation, or pre- 
scription as the Bye-laws might provide. Thev appear 
to provide none. In fact, they allow for the representa- 
tion of the Allied Societies “ within the L’nited King- 
dom ” only. On the Executive of the Central Bodv 
those in the Dominions have no such voice in our 
deliberations. This point was discussed by me, as the 
representative of the Architects and Allied Societies of 
the Australian Commonwealth on the L'nification Com- 
mittee, with a representative from that Dominion in 
September last year. He desired me to raise the ques- 
tion. I replied that this had been done by letter to the 
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Secretary in 1919. But at the sante time it appeared to 
me that anv definite suggestion as to method would 
perhaps come best from overseas. 

It is interesting to be able to record that when this 
situation was, in effect, challenged by an amendment at 
the Special General Aleeting on the L'nificaiion and 
Registration proposals, in iMarch, 1920, the representa- 
tives of the General Body, then present, unanimously 
approved the omission of the words “ in the Lnited 
Kingdom ” from the resolution under consideration. 
Bv this act thev showed their clear desire that, not only 
the local but, also, the Overseas Allied Societies should 
lie represented on the Committee dealing with those 
proposals. The first step in an Imperial relationship, on 
a more definite basis, was then taken by the Institute 
itself. And the Dotninions were duly invited by the 
Council to accept representation. This they did, and 
they now mav speak here, on questions affecting unity 
■and registration, if they wish. 

Imperial unification, therefore, with a strictly secured 
local autonomy, may become possible subject to the 
approval, in each Dominion, of any scheme that may be 
devised so far as it can apply to them. 

Registration, howec'er, cannot be a matter of general 
application through the Empire. That is a question of 
legislation. And on such a principle each Dominion 
Legislature, and in some cases the State Legislatures, 
must decide bv a separate Bill or Bills. The House of 
Commons cannot enact a measure which shall carry 
'luthority elsewhere. Although, no doubt, if registra- 
tion hei.ame a fact here it might be hoped that the Act 
at Home, and the debates on it, at an earlier stage, 
would prove useful if, and when, any one of the 
[f.'ininions desired to move m a similar direction. This 
.-,;ems one reason for supposing that unification may be 
a first step towards regiscration. Architects can effect 
iimtv by their own action But for registration we must 
wan on the will of other^. One thins appears certain, 
md u is that, unless wc can plead the representative 
weight of a united profession, having got rid of sec- 
tional divisions within it, no legislative body will allow 
.tself to be bothered bv claims for registration, nr any 
■'.■cognition in a statutorv sense. 

Opportiinitv will, no doubt, be given for the expres- 
.'lon of views in the appropriate cpiarter on the matter 
•it further procedure in the direction of an Imperially 
iiniicd profession. The question mav not he whether 
Dominion Branches should be established, but, whether 
the Dominions will seek to convert existing Societies 
into self-governing Branches, in close affiliation with 
1 Royal Institute. We alreadv have .-\ltied Societies 
over'ieas, which, if thet' wish, mav develop into stich 
Branches. There might be, no doubt, one in each 
f> )minion, with its own local, State, .\llied Societies. 
Such a development seems a Dominions’ affair. We, 
perhaps, may rest satisfied if we can establish such 


relationships with architects and architectural Societies 
in the Dominions. India, and the Colonies, as may 
from time to time become possible. Rut, always, with 
a due regard for those ejuestions affecting National and 
Dominion, or Colonial, status, responsibility, and local 
autonomy. 

For as the Prime Ministers of the Dominions in 
conference with Great Britain do not, by that act, com- 
mit their respective Governments, so the Presidents of 
the Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, though, in 
their case, members of our Central Executive, do not, 
bv thus contributing their aid, in any sense shackle or 
diminish the local authority of their own Societies. 

In fact, professional unity among architects through- 
out the Empire, with or without registration, would 
onlv now be possible within the limits imposed by 
political or legislative responsibility, and along lines 
suggested bv inter-governmental conditions as we find 
them to-day. And we must see, in any attempts that 
are made towards unity, that they shall not place 
limitations on architecture as a fine art in so far as 
the future may provide fur its encouragement or ex- 
pression bv the Empire. For it is well to remember, 
always, that the Charter gives us authority, as a Body, 
to advance, promote and facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge connected with architecture, because it is 
“ an art esteemed and encouraged in all enlightened 
nations.” And because it tends " greatly ” to promote 
the domestic convenience of citizens and the public im- 
provement and embellishment of towns and cities. That 
is the first object of our corporate existence. We are 
only secondarily concerned with the well-being ot archi- 
tects themselves as practitioners, professional men. But 
we must insist, so far as wc may, on a high standard in 
their qualifications, their education, as architects, in the 
public interest. The education of architects, in architec- 
ture, IS a long and slow process. I'he education of the 
public in the same is longer, and the education of 
officials longest. But at any rate the Charter gives us an 
ideal. It is neither selfish, sordid, nor exclusive. It has 
a largeness of generosity about it which appeals to the 
decent British instinct through all the Empire. And it 
is well worth following up. --Yours faithfullv, 

Hubert C. Cori.ettk [/•’.]. 

ARCIiri'ECT.S AND HOUSING : HOW TO 
ADD X450.000 A YEAR TO OCR INCOME. 

50, Xoifn'l; Si/iitiic, IC.a, 

27 ( >( tnhfl , HJ 2 L. 

Td tin- luiitor. Jot RN.\r. R.I.B,.\., 

De.mi Sir.- We are passing through a phase of acute 
depression for architects, as for evervonc else ; it is a 
time of change when the new order is in the making. 
Is it too much to hope that architects will cease to stand 
by idly (as has been their wont) while the bulk of the 
building of the country falls back into the hands of 
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unqualified men r Such a policy of inaction robs archi- 
tects of a vast source of income, and, which is far more 
reprehensible, inflicts immense damage upon the com- 
munity. 

The exclusion of qualified architects from a share in 
past housing activity has been to a large extent the fault 
of the profession itself, and, while architects continue 
to insist on full-scale fees, it is obvious that as soon as 
speculative building is resumed their services will be 
dispensed with. The scale of fees, as arranged with the 
Alinistry of Health in G.H.M. No. 31, would be pro- 
hibitive to a speculative builder, and under it the archi- 
tect is e.xpected to do tar more than the builder would 
require or even agree to. 

'Fhe housing need which will have to be met m som e 
wav or other amounts to 150,000 houses a vear. It 
architects were to obtain what one might call a 
" royalty ” of only £2 per house, the profession’s in- 
come would be increased by the stupendous sum of 
j^45o,ooo a year, and the countrv would gain more than 
could be assessed in terms of money. £2 house may 
at first sight appear to be a very small fee, but the archi- 
tect’s work would be correspondingly light. The specu- 
lative builder or his successor would not require speci- 
fications, beyond a description of the salient materials, 
he would not expect elaborate drawings. The architect 
would act as an adviser or consultant, would indicate 
the best form of lay-out, and plot the position of type 
blocks, which he would supply to scale, and 

could, of course, use as often as he pleased. He would 
have no responsibility beyond advising on these mat- 
ters, neither would he be called upon for any super- 
vision. 

The alternative to some such arrangement is that 
housing vill slide back to the old intolerable position, 
when one •' blue-print ” house (not even designed by a 
qualified architect) will be repeated in terraces over 
acres of countrv. To my personal knowledge this is 
beginning again, and if anvthing is to be done, it must 
be undertaken quickly and vigorously. 

The builder should be only too glad to join forces 
with the architect, because the house of the future will 
have to bear comparison with the Government houses, 
and it would be sound business to spend a little more in 
improved amenitv at the outset ; but he neither can 
nor will have dealings with us unless we are prepared 
to recognise that the position of housing is unique, that 
it cannot be treated on the same lines as hospitals, 
churches, or commercial buildings. 

AIv suggestion is, therefore, that the Institute should 
approach the National Federation of House Builders 
and see whether some kind of co-operation can be ar- 
ranged. To any architect who places his country and 
his work first such a course must commend itself, be- 
cause he cannot sit still and see the old form of housing 
creep back. To the more commercially minded the 


proposal should make an appeal, because the profession 
could in this way increase its income by some /qjOjOoo 
a year. — Yours faithfully, 

AI.axNixG Robertson [A.]. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S FUTURE HOUSING 
POLICY. 

3 Queen Street. Cheapside, E.C.z. 

Sept. 27, 1921. 

Ttj the Editor, JouRN-\L, R.I.B.A., — 

De.ar Sir, — In the JourX-\l of September 24, 1921, 
Air. .A. P. Durlacher 'olames the Council and indivi- 
dual architects for condemning Government housing 
schemes unless thev can produce alternative schemes 
and guarantee success. Is Mr. Durlacher serious in this 
suggestion that we should not criticise Government 
poliev unless we are prepared to do their work r 

A'our correspondent also says that “ it has been re- 
iterated ad nauseam that the building trade left to itself 
could have provided all the houses required." Alay I 
suggest to Mr. Durlacher that neither the Council, nor 
any individual architect, has made the bald — and bold 
— statement set out above. What has been said is 
that the building trade, left alone, would have done bet- 
ter than the Government has done. The Minister of Re- 
construction, after a full year to improve his mind on the 
details, promised us " homes for heroes.” Surely we are 
now justified in pointing out that lie has failed-- and 
that he might have succeeded. 

For example :- 

1. In 1917 the Minister of Reconstruction was ad- 
vised to grant a subsidy equal to the difference between 
actual and commercial rentals. He refused, wasted 
time, then gave a subsidy which was insufficient ; 
wasted more time, and tl.en did in 1920 what mighi have 
saved the situation in 191S-1919. 

2. Before the Armistice it was pointed out to the 
Alinistrv of Munitions Housing Section that temporary 
housing schemes could be converted into cottages for 
demobilised men. 

This suggestion was neglected until 1920, when the 
schemes were handed to loc,il authorities for conversion 
at double the cost. 

3. It was pointed out to Government Departments 
that the most necessary want would be cheap capital. 
If the Government could borrow' at the current rate of 
interest and lend at a low rate over a long term of years 
for repavment, public utilitv societies would be able to 
carry on. 

Public utilitv societies have not been able to work 
under the Government policy. 

Had these things been done we should have been 
saved the confusion the Government created ; but of 
themselves thev would not have made a new heaven 
and a new earth ; other things were necessary. 
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1. The Report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Com- 
mittee published in 1901 (five vols.) was final on the 
necessity of rating reform ; but the Government ignored 
it. 

2. The Report of Poor Law Commission of 1909, 
especially the minority report, should have provided 
material for a ^Minister of real Reconstruction. 

3. The two volumes of the Land Enquiry Committee, 
1914, would have given most valuable information to 
expert advisers of the IMinistrv, if they could have been 
persuaded to read them. 

In November, 1918, the Minister of Reconstruction 
had all the material and information to enable him to 
fulfil his promises, solve the housing question, and the 
problem of unemployment. 

Now, Sir, allow me to deal with the questions put by 
IMr. Durlacher. 

1 . If the Government had lent local authorities at a 
low rate over a long period, speculating builders would 
have provided houses to the satisfaction of local sur- 
veyors and engineers. 

2. Architects have not recanted everything — we are 
not dealing with the employment of architects but with 
the housing of the people. It is a mistake to call all 
speculating builders " enemies ” of the architect. 

3. Many smaller contractors would have carried out 
work under architects for the above-named owners: the 
larger contractors do not want this class of work. 

4. Yes. It was generally acknowledged that the 
Government was forced to step in : but unfortunately, 
the Government always " did those things which it 
ought not to have done, and left undone those things 
which it ought to have done.” 

Mr. Durlacher says, '' now is the time for wise heads 
to formulate a better scheme ” ; but he forgets that the 
wiser heads now have to contend with the unknown 
quantity of chaos created by the Government. 

If the Government will scrap the Housing Section of 
the Ministry of Health and H..M.O.W. Housing De- 
partment, and appoint a Housing Board of real experts 
u'ho were interested in the housing of the people before 
the tear, with a first-class statesman as chairman, we 
might overcome our difficulties. Mr. Holtom is of 
course quite right in his statement, which seems to sur- 
prise Air. Durlacher. Housing and rating are twins, 
and must be settled together : and the neglect to grasp 
this IS one of the signs of the inefficiency of the Govern- 
ment experts. It may also surprise vour correspondent 
to know that speculating builders gave up erecting 
working-class houses years before 1914, as did also 
public utility societies except in rare and exceptional 
circumstances. X. nfortunatelv, all our problems are in- 
creasingly difficult to-day, because the Government has 
not only failed to solve questions, but it has demoralised 
the whole country by its methods of business. One 
thing necessary can, and must, be done without the 


Government — i.e., we must arrive at a full and long 
settlement between Capital and Labour in the building 
trade on the lines set out in the Foster Report. 

Faithfully yours, 

John E. Yerbury [Licentiate], 

MR. H. G. TAYLER’S RETIREMENT. 

45. Brailsford Road, Tithe Hill, S. IE.2. 

I Xof ember 1921. 

To the Editor, Journ.\l R.I.B.A., — 

De.\r Sir, — I should like to be allowed to add a few 
words to Mr. Slater’s farewell to our friend Mr. Tayler. 

I have known Air. Tayler for a very long period in 
connection with his work at the Institute, and shall 
alwavs remember the assiduous and careful attention 
that he gave to everv detail. On manv occasions I have 
been associated with Air. Tayler at the examinations 
and the annual audit, and should like to say how I 
appreciated his indefatigable and invaluable help. At 
the annual audit, where many points require elucida- 
ting, it was alwavs refreshing to watch Air. Tayler, who 
could give you at once the pro and con for every query 
His books were always in such excellent order, and his 
general system so perfect, as to render the duty of audi- 
tor a most pleasant task. 

Air. Tavler has been so many years at the Institute, 
and is so well known, that he will, I am sure, be missed 
very much, and so conclude and hope that he will enjoy 
a rest which he has so very fully earned. — Yours faith- 
fully, .Arthur AV. Shepf.vrd [A.]. 

AIR. NORTHOVER’S RETIREAIENT. 

To the Editor, Journ.sl R.I.B..A., — 

Sir, — .As an old but only semi-attached member of 
the Roval Institute, may I add my own small tribute to 
Air. Northover in the JoURN'.\i , of which he was so great 
a part. I used in now forgotten days to give him quite .1 
little trouble in his editorial capacitv, anti I remember 
well how courteous and considerate he alwavs showed 
himself in personal relations, and with what conscien- 
tious care he looked after the technical details on which 
the good appearance of the Jourx.xl so largelv de- 
pended. The Institute fwve.s him much, — I am, etc., 

G. R.\i DWix Browx, 
Hon, .It sod ate. 


VAC’AXCV FOR ARCHm-X TFRAL ASSISTAN'i' 

IX ZAXZIBAR, 

With retere'K-e to thG unman je uient in rhe Auuust issue of 
thf Journal, the ^eeretary hix been infonned by the Crown 
Assents for the C'alonie-s that the anpointinent of an Architec- 
tural As"-istant forZ.inz’bar will be rnide b\ the Crown A^ent^ 
in London 

Candidate's tor the appointment who ha\e alreidy applictl 
direct to Zan'^ibar should therefore renew their application to 
the Crown A^entT.. 

hurther particulars of the appointment can he obtained on 
application to the Secretaiy, R.LB A . 9 C onduit Street, W.i 
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9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W., 12 Xur. 1921. 


Chronicle 

INAUGURAL :\IEETING. 

At the opening meeting of the Session, when Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse delivered his inaugural address, there 
was present a large, distinguished and representative 
audience, including the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Craw- 
ford, the Rt. Hon. Lord Sumner, Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., Sir Sydney Russell-Wells (Vice-Chancellor, 
University of London), Sir Henry Newbolt, Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir Anthony H. Hawkins, 
Sir Charles J. Holmes (Director of the National 
Gallery), Professor J. W. Mackail, Sir Lionel Earle, 
Sir Charles Ruthen, Sir Banister F. Fletcher, Sir 
A. Brumwell Thomas, IMr. Ernest Newton, R.A.. and 
IMr. F. W. Pomeroy, R..A. During the evening a tele- 
gram was received, Mr. John W. Simpson, the late 
President, who is at present in Cairo, sending his con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the Council on the 
occasion of the opening meeting of the Session. 

THE CROWN PROPERTY. 

The Home Secretary stated in the House of Com- 
mons on the 20th October that a Committee had been 
appointed to examine the question of concentrating in 
one department all Government purchases and sales of 
land and buildings and the management of the estates 
of the Crown and Government property. The Com- 
mittee was constituted as follows Sir Howard Frank 
(Chaiiman), Sir Fiederick Ponsonbv, the Hon. Edward 
Gerald Strutt, Sir John Stirling iMaxwell, Sir Warren 
Fisher and Sir John Flerbert Oakley. The work of tlie 
Commissioners of His IMajestv’s Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues would be the main subject of the in- 
vestigation of the Committee. .-Vccording to The Times, 
the inquire mav be wide enough fo enable the manner 
in which leaseholders are dealt with on the Crown es- 
tates in Regent Street and elsewhere. 

CANADIAN ARCHITECTS. 

On loth and iith October a joint convention of the 
Royal .Architectural Institute of Canada and the On- 


tario Association ot Architects was held, at which Mr. 
J. P. Hynes was elected President of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. David R. Brown re-elected President 
of the Royal Architectural Institute. The meetings 
weie attended by more than two hundred architects 
from various parts of the Dominion. Mr. F. S. Baker 
of Ontario writes that it is intended at the approaching 
session of the Ontario Government to pres.s for an 
amendment of the Ontario Architects Bill (omitting 
the w'ord “registered,”) which has been in the hands of 
a Government Committee during the past vear. The 
meetings of the convention indicated that private build- 
ing is still at a low ebb. but that competition between 
contractors is keen, and prices inclined to fall. 

“ BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS.” 

Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], with reference to a recent 
speech delivered under this title, advocates in The Archi- 
lects’ Journal the educating of the public in the appre- 
ciation of the beauty of English architectuie by which 
almost everywhere we are surrounded. “ The surest 
guaiantee that future developments will be properl v 
dealt with,” Mr. Keen writes, “lies in appreciation of 
the beauty of existing things ; and while we may assume 
that architects will estimate the work of the past at its 
true value, it is necessary for the general public” to dis- 
tinguish the difference between an old country and a new- 
one. Architects, Mr. Keen suggests, should assist the 
public by coming before them and “ speaking plainly on 
the subject.” “ It is easy in London and other cathedial 
cities to direct attention to the beautiful things that 
have been handed down, but there are few places where 
there is not something to form a basis of discussion. . . . 
The societies allied to the R.I.B..\. might do a great 
deal if they agreed upon systematic action in a joint 
campaign of educating people in the present interest 
and the future development of their districts and cities.” 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE DECORATIVE ARTS. 

.A series of four “ Discourses " upon architecture and 
the decorative arts has been arranged, under distin- 
guished patronage, to be given during November, at 
Lansdowne House and other addresses in the M est End, 
in aid of various cha.itahle objects. The first discourse 
was given bv Mr. H. Avrav Tipping on “English Furni- 
ture of the Tudor and Earlv Stuart Period ” on "trd No- 
vember : Air. Robert P. Oglesby lectured on Early Eng- 
lish Renaissance Architecture on loth November ; and 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner will give the third discourse on 
17th November, at 27 Belgrave Square, W., on “ De- 
corative Lead Work of the Queen Anne Period.” Ladv 
Constance Hatch and Lady Murray are the chief pro- 
moters of the lecture--, the idea of which was suggested 
bv the public lectures given atthe Institute inthe spring. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Air. T. H. Lyon, M.A., Director of Design in the 
L niversity School of Architecture, Cambridge, rvill, on 
1 6 th November, read a paper in the lecture hall of the 
Society of Arts on " Alodern Buildings in Cambridge 
and their Architecture.” Air. Basil Oliver [F-] ill 
take the chair at 8 o’clock. 

NEW SLADE PROFESSOR AT OXFORD. 

Mr. Arthur M. Hind. M.A. iof the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, at the British iMuseum), has been 
appointed the new Slade Professor at Oxford. Mr. 
Hind is one of our chief historical authorities on the 
arts of engraving and etching ; his manv histories and 
catalogues on these subjects are well known to allstudents. 

OXFORD CREEPERS. 

Sir Thomas G. Jackson has engaged in the correspon- 
dence which has recently been appearing in The Times 
on the e.xtravagant encouragement of creepers on old 
buildings at Oxford. ” Besides.” he writes, “ the im- 
propriety ot hiding what was meant to be seen, I would 
insist on the mischiet which vegetation mav do, and 
does, in manv cases to old walls,” While discoanten 
ancing such dangerous, if be.iutiful, growths of ivv and 
\ irginia creeper, there is no reason, Sir Thomas states, 
why the banishment ot these dangerous .growths need 
strip our walls bare, ” They can be decked with roses, 
jessamine, wisteria, and a hundred other climbing plants 
that do no ha: m, and admit of training and trimming so 
as not to disguise or hide vhat we v.'otdd wish to leave 
exposed to view.” The Times, in a leading article, sug- 
gests that we ,tre so used to ivy and other growths upon 
ruins where they have grown through neglect tha.t, with 
our modern love of the picturescpie, we treat the master- 
pieces ot the past as if they Too were ruins. “ But the 
picturesque is always a pis-alley ; the word means 
something that would look well in a picture or some- 
thing that suggests a picture, something happdv acci- 
dental But good building is not happilv accidental ; it 
is always what the builder himself intended.” 

ART AND ELECTRIC WIRES. 

Prutessor G, Baldwin Brown has written a letter of 
protest to 1 he 7 imes on a decision of the Edinburgh 
Town Council to instal a svstem of overhead wires for 
tramway traction in the streets of IvJinbtirgh. d’he 
Council are arranging to substitute tor the iistial fasten- 
ings to posts, posts w hich could at anv time be rerr.oved, 
attachments to ” rosettes ” riveted on to the fronts of 
buildings, ■■ thus spreading those unsight'v wire en- 
tanglements across the foot paxements. and clamping 
them, as it were, in permanence to the very hodv of the 
town. ’ The L niversitv Court h.ts been asked to sanc- 


‘ion the attachment of two ornamental rosettes, which 
Professor Brown describes as pitifullv tasteless, to tlie 
architectural masterpieces of Robert Adam, the iayade 
to the Bridges of the Old Unixersity buildings. Pro- 
fessor Brown states that the " threateiie I outrage ” 
meets with considerable resentment in Edinburgh. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Council ot the Institute haxe recently extended 
an inxitation to various representatix es ot the architec- 
tural and art societies, universities and colleges in the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions to act as advisory 
members to the Board of Architectural Education. The 
tollowing representatix es have so far accepted the inxi- 
tation : Sir Ernest Nexvton, C.B.E., R.A. (Roxal Acad- 
emy), Prof. E. S. Prior, A. R.A. (Cambridge), Nlr. C. de 
Gruchv (Rox'al Acailemv School), Piof. Patrick Aber- 
crombie (Liverpool), iNIr. G. Washington Browne 
(Edinburgh), Mr. H. T. Buckland (Birmingham), Mr. 
W. H. Bidlake (Birmingham), Mr. L. Sylvester Sulli- 
van (Society of Architects) ; The Rev. Dr. Chilton (City 
of London School) and Mr. C. H. Greene (Berkhamp- 
stead School), Headmasters’ Conference ; Prof, Leslie 
Wilkinson (Svdney), Prof. Percy Nobbs (Montreal). 
Prof. Ramsay Traquair (Montreal), iNIr. Adrian 
Barrington (Toronto), Prof. R, W. Cable (Bombay). 

ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

Dr. l.aurie. Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Academy, xvill give the six folloxxing lectures in the 
R..\. L.ecture Hall, beginning each day at ,i p.ir. 

I Wedne'day, lOth Xoxernlier. — ” Medi.ex.U Picnients and 
Mediums.” 

2 . 'I'hursdax , lylh Xoxember. — ” Modern Piyinents ■ their 
proper Selection .ind T. se 

Friday, iSth Xovember — " Painiina Mtdi.i : OiU, 
Varnishes, and I'empera.” 

4. Mond.iy, 21st Xoxember — " Method^ ot Wail P.imt:n,si.’' 

X. 'l'uesd,iy, aand Xoxember. — " The Theorx of C oiour and 
its .Application to Paintinv.' 

(> Wednesday, ajrd Xoxenilier. — ” 'I’he X uiire and Pro- 
perties of Buihiin.c' .Material' ; Bricks .nid Xe'x Method.! ot 
M.ikina Tliem.” 

d'HE r,.VrE CARETAKER OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Manv members ot the Institute xxiU recall AVilham 
Berwick, the late porter and caretaker of the Institute, 
who, in consequence of a paralxtic seizure, xxas com- 
pelled to resign his position last xear. After a long 
period of convalesence, during which he never wholly 
recox'ered, he has now died. Svmpathv of members of 
the Institute xvill go out to his devoted xvife, who 
assisted him in his xvork. Berwick’s long serx'ice at 
Conduit .Street, his amiable character, and spirit of will- 
ing service, gained h'm universal respect. 
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The Library 

j 

XoTEi BY Members of the Literature Committee ox 
Recex’t Acquisition's. 

[These Xi/tes are published Kithmit preaidict to a further and 
more detailed Ci illcisiit.] 

ATER-COLOL R PAIXTIXCL By Alfred W. Rich With 
67 illustrations . So, Lond. 1921 . 103.6d.net. [Seelev, 

Service Sc Co., Ltd., 38 Cfreat Russell Street, London.] 

An interestine book which goes elementarv advice on 
materials, colours and methods general!) . The author gives his 
own sketching e.vperiences in dirFcrent parts of England and .i 
brief resume of the work of Enghs.h water-colourists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries .ind also of present-dav 
artists. H. C. B. 

ETCHIXC; AXD OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS. By George T. 
Plowman. So, Lond. 1914. los. 6d. net. John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W i.] 

A guide for beginners, giving much technical information and 
formulae for the making of etchings. The bibhographv and list 
of addresses at the end of the book should make it popular. 
With regard to the illustrations, the author might have included 
with advantage drawings by such m.isters as D. Y. Cameron, 
Muirhead Bone, J. J. Shannon, and Joseph Pennell and might 
have contented himself with fewer examples of his own work. 

H. C. B. 

AX OLD COTTAGE SA^■ED : How derelict cottages at 
Drinkstone, in Suffolk, were brou'ght into use again, and 
what the work cost. Published by the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. Prepared by the Secretary, 
A. R. Powys, with an introduction by A. H. Powell. Pam. 
So, Lond. 1921. as, 6d. net. [A. R. Po'W)>, Secretary. 
20. Buckingham Streer, Adelphi, W.C.] 

This little book should be in the hands of e''e'-\ one interested 
in rural housing. It shows how the Society for the Protection of 
.•Ancient Buildings repaired two tumble-down old co-tages and 
rendered them not only habitable but commodious, ar a cost 
less than that of one new Government cottage, and with great 
benelit to the beauty of the countrtside. It is quite simply 
written so as to be understood by latmen ; the original defects 
,md the steps taken to remedy them are clearly set out m detail, 
with the reasons for the treatment m each case, and tt is 
copiously illustrated with photographs. A careful summary of 
the cost of the tanous items is gi\en, and m connection with 
this an unfortunate slip has been made. In comp.inng the cost 
of the two old cottages with one Government cottage the cost of 
the latter is given as " £950 exclusive of site,” and of the former, 
■' £722. including the site, freehold.” 

Xow the cost of the repairs alone is put at £.722, so that the 
original cost of the old buildings and the site should he adtied. 
but in any case the comparison on every ground is in favour ot 
the old cottages. C. E. S. 

LWRT RUSSE, des origines a Pierre !e Grand, par Louis Reau. 
La. So, Pans, 1921. £1. IHenri Laurens, 6, Rue de Tour- 
non. Pans.] 

Though, considei ' < ..it, looked 

upon as forming .in ' it is a paradox that 

with the manifestations of its Art we are less acquainted th.rn 
with those of the Xearer or, indeed, the Extreme E.ist. The 
literature dealing with its architecture, m especial, is small in 
extent, and M. Rcau’s work, of which a generous proportion 
covers that ground, is a welcome addition, as supplementing 
Viollct le Due’s be.rutifully illustrated volume (published in 
1H77), and hearing the same title as the present work. The 
litter, indeed, vert' plainly puts forward the claim to be the 
means of hlhng certain of Viollet le Due's Ui< uuec, and as having 
been written at first hand, and with such an acquaintance with 
the country itself as the author's official position in Petrogrid 
may be supposed to give him. C. H. T, 


JERLSALEM 191S-1920, being the Records of the Pro-Jeru- 
salem Council during the period of the British Military 
Administration. Edited by C.-R. Ashbee. 40, Lond. 1921. 
£2, 2s. net. [John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.] 

An account is given by Mr. Ashbee of the various works 
undertaken by the Society with reference to the Old Citv and 
the Xew Town plan. Technical Education, Xew Indu.stries, 
and Civic Regulations are included in his Review. Xumerous 
photographs illustrate the condition of the citv as it was, and 
plans and drawings suggest how it may appear in the future. It 
is an interesting and important publication. J A. S. 

LES COXCOURS D’ARCHITECTURE 1920-21, par 
L'Ecole Xationale Suplrieure des Beaux-Arrs. Sm. to, 
Paris, 1921 /i 43. [Auguste Vincent, 4, Rue des Beaux 
Arts. Pans.] 

Phis latest senes of plates of the Concours in Architecture .of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts contains little that is new either in the 
way of programmes or of solutions. Lighthouses, stations and 
monuments follow the usual lines. The progra ume for the 
L-ibarre — un ttablissement pour les invalides dc la guerre” 
— is interesting, bur could not be properlv des'eloped in the 
three days alio vved for this prize. The presentation and draughts- 
manship tor both ■' esquisais ” and •' rendus ” have in all cases 
the merits which we ha\'e learnt to associate with the traditions 
of the Beaux-Arts. H. C, B. 

DEUTSCHE WOHX- UXD FESTRAUME AUS SECHS 
JAHRHL'XDERTEX, herausgegeben und emgeleitet, von 
C. H. Baer. 40, Stuttgart, 1912. £1 5s. [Von Julius Hoff- 
mann. Stuttgart.] 

A selection of about 250 photographic views of interiors in 
Germanic countries from the thirteenth to the early nineteenth 
century, comprising characteristic examples of all styles of every 
degree of simplicity and richness. W. H. W. 

120 IXTERIEURS EX COULEUR. (Suite de la Couleur 
dans I'Habitation.) and edition. So, Paris n d. £2 net. 
[Paris. Soci..te du Litre d’.^rt Ancien et Moderne, 4, Rue 
de Savoie (Vie),] 

A volume of views of interiors of dining-rooms, drawing- 
rooms, bedrooms and halls, the colour schemes of which are 
shown in 120 plates, most of them good facsimiles of spirited 
and suggestive water-colour sketches. Xotwithstanding the 
Erench title of the book, and its pubhCfition in Paris, the ex- 
amples gi\ en are German and .A.ustrian, w ith about half a dozen 
bv Enttlish architects Xevertheless, the work is of interest. 

C, H. T. 

LES VIEUX HOTELS DE PARIS, Le Faubourg St. 
Germain. Vol. V. 

This instalment of an admirable publication is well up to 
the standard of interest of its predecessors, and contains views 
(exterior and interior) of several great houses of the Louis XV, 
Louis X\T, and Empire periods, many of which I do not re- 
member to have seen illustrated before. W. H. M'. 

Al) QUADR.\TUM : A study of the ueometrical bases of 
classic and nxcdiitual religious architecture, \\ ith special 
referenc? to their application in the restoration of the 
Cathedral of Nidarus (Throndhjem) Norway, by Fredrik 
^Iicody Lund. Profusely illustrated bv plans, sections. 
Mews and details of notable d'emples, Churches, Cathe- 
drals, and other buildmi^^s in Greece, Italy, Germany, 
Denmark, France, England and Norway. Printed by 
order of the Norceixian Parliament. 2 vols. La. 40. 
Lond. 1021. net. [B T. Batsford, Ltd., Hish 

Holborn, London, W.C. 
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Franco-British Union of 
Architects 

The Franco-British Union of Architects, the incep' 
tion of which was due to the initiative of Mr. John \V. 
Simpson, the late President, held its first meeting in the 
rooms of the Institute on IMonday, the 24th of October, 
at which was present a representative gathering of 
French and English original members. At this 
meeting the following members were elected to form 
the Council (Bureau) of the Union for the session 
1921-1922 : 

Prhident : M. Albert Louvet, president de la 

5.. \ D.G.. Architecte en Chef des Batiments Civils, 
Officier de la Legion d’Honneur. 

Vice-President : Mr. John M'. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 
IMembie Con Institut de France, Membre Corr. 
S.A.D.G.). 

Secretaire-General : Lieut. -Col. H. P. Cart de La- 
fontaine O.E.E.. T.D.. A.R.I.B.A. (Membre Corr. 
S.A.D.G.). 

Tresorier : M. Poupinel (Tresorier S.A.D.G., 
Officier de la Legion d’Honneur). 

British Members ; Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.-\.. 
Litt.D., F.R. LB.. \. (Membre Corr. S.A.D.G.) ; Pro- 
fessor Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Arthur 
Keen, F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R..\., 
F.R.I.B.A. (Membre Corr. S.A.D.G.); Mr. A. N. 
Paterson, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B..A. ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
M.A., F.S.A., P.R.I.B.A. (Membre Corr. S.A.D.G.) ; 
Mr. A, J. Davis, F.R.I.B.-\. (Honorary Secretary, 
British Section). 

French Members : M. Andre (Chef d’Atelier 
E.D.B.A., Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur), M. 
Arnaud (Professor E.D.B..\., Officier de la Legion 
d’Honneur), M. Defrasse (Architecte en Chef des 
Batiments Civils, Architecte de la Banque de France, 
Officier de la Legion d’Honneur), AI. Godefroy 
(.Architecte en Chef des Postes and Telegraphes, 
Officier de la Legion d’FIonneur), M. Richardiere 
(Vice-President S.C., Vice-Piesident S.D.IM.), M. 
Thoumv (Architecte en Chef des Batiments Civils, 
.Secretaire-General S..-\.F., Officier de la Legion 
d’Honneur), M. Schneider (Secretaire-General 

5.. A.D.G., Honorarv Secretary, French Section). 

The delegates were received, before the meeting, bv 

-Mr. Paul Waterhouse ; on the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings members were invited to visit the Institute 
premises, including an exhibition of valuable archi- 
tectural books and drawings in the Library. On 
the same evening the delegates were entertained 
to dinner at the Cafe Royal bv the President and 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
-Architects. Mr. Paul Waterhouse presided, and the 


following were present ; .Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.-A., Professor -Abercrombie, Sir J. J. Burnet, R.S.A., 
Monsieur E. -Arnaud, Lieut. -Col. H P. Cart de Lafon- 
taine, Alonsieur Japy (Second .Secretary to the French 
Embassy), Mr. Septimus Warwick, Mr. W. -A. Pite, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.-A., Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, Mr. .Arthur Keen, Mr. H. T. Buckland, Mr, 
W. R. Davidge, Mr. Maurice B. .Adams, Air. Ian Alac- 
.Alister, Air. Wm. Woodward, Air. John Slater Air 
W. G. Newton, Air. Alaurice E. Webb, D.S.O. AI.C., 
Air. Raymond Unwin, Alonsieur .A. Richardiere. Alon- 
sieiir E. Thoumy, Alonsieur G. Gautruche, Alonsieur 
-A. Schneider, Air. W. E. Riley, Air. L. Rome Guthrie. 
-Air. W. Fleming Wilkie, Alonsieur Pierre .Andre, Alon- 
sieur -A. Louvet, Professor S. D. .Adshead Air. .Arthur 
J. Davis and Air. E. Stanley Hall. 

EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGR.APHS -AND 
DR.AWINGS OF .AAIERIC.AN .ARCHITECTURE. 

For the first time .American architects were repre- 
sented at the Paris Salon at the last Summer Exhibi- 
tion. The drawings and photographs which were on 
view in the Champs Elysees have, at the invitation of 
the Institute, been brought over to England, and will 
be on exhibition in the Institute Galleries from 
24th November to 9th December. The exhibition will 
be opened on the 23rd November by Lady -Astor at 
2.30 p.rr., and remain open daily frem 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to i p.m.) 

The exhibition consists of modern, if not always con- 
temporary work. With one or two exceptions, how- 
ever, retrospection is not carried farther back than 
thirty years. “ True comprehension of the ancient 
styles ; adaptation to contemporary life ; minute, free 
and broad study of the most diverse programmes — such 
is the lesson offered by this exhibition,” according to a 
writer in Le Temps during the exhibition in Paris. There 
is no doubt that its presence here will arouse the 
greatest interest. 

-ARCHITECTUR.AL -ASSOCI.ATION SCHOOL 
OF -ARCHITECTURE. 

The -Architectural -Association have recently issued 
an attractive and well illustrated prospectus of the work 
done in connection with the School of -Architecture. 
General information is given regarding the terms of 
admission and the course of study, which extends over 
a period of five years. Students who have had previous 
architectural training are admitted to the school, and 
can enter the first, second or third year course direct 
according to their standard of efficiency. The -A. .A. 
have also published a pamphlet containing illustrations 
of their premises at Bedford Square and views of the 
interior of the building. 
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Undercutting of Housing Fees 

The Practice Committee, and subsequently the 
Council, have investigated a complaint in regard to the 
action of a firm of architects, of which both members 
are connected with the Institute, who were accused of 
quoting fees less than those of the scale agreed between 
the Institute and the Ministry of Health, and of accept- 
ing an appointment for a verv large number of houses at 
such reduced fees. The Council considered that the 
complaint was well founded, and instructed the Secre- 
tary to write to the architects in question, informing 
them that — 

‘‘ The Council have directed me to express to 
you their extreme dissatisfaction with vour action 
in the matter, and to inform vou that a repetition of 
such action would entail verv serious conse- 
quences.’’ 

While informing members of the action taken, the 
Council have decided, in this case, not to publish the 
names of the offending architects. 

Prizes and Studentships 

•' ARCHIBALD DAWXAY” SCHOLARSHIP. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late 
Sir Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects offer annually, for competition between 
students of recognised schools, three scholarships, two 
of £^o per annum for two years {£ioo in all) and one 
of ^'25 per annum for two years {£^0 in all). 

The scholarships are intended to foster the advanced 
study of construction, and the improvement generally 
of constructional methods and materials and their in- 
fluence on design, and will be awarded for excellence in 
construction with the idea of assisting the winner in the 
further studv of construction. 

The competition is open to all students of recognised 
schools who have completed within the preceding year, 
or are about to complete, their full three years’ course in 
architecture. 

Successful competitors will be required to register as 
students of the R.I.B.A. before taking up the scholar- 
ship awarded. 

Inthefirst instance applications mustbemadethrough 
the principals of the various schools, who will nomi- 
nate candidates and submit evidence of study on behalf 
of the student or students nominated, in the form of 
notebooks and work already done in the school. Such 
application should reach the Board by the end of June 
each year. 

A final selection will be made by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, who will base their selection largely 
on the actual school work of the candidates, but should 
it be necessary a limited number of applicants will be 
required to submit to a further test in the form of a 
written paper or otherwise as the Board may direct. 


(Provincial candidates will not be required to attend in 
London.) 

The scholarships will be tenable at any recognised 
school selected by the successful candidates, who will 
be required to devote their time particularly to the 
object of the scholarship, specified above. 

In all cases the second year of the scholarship will be 
subject to approval or revision by the Board. 

Applications for renewal of scholarships must be 
made by the students direct to the Board not later than 
the end of June in each year, and be accompanied by 
evidence of study during the past year. 

The scholarships are open to all subjects of Britain 
or the British Dominions, but are tenable onlv in the 
British Isles. 


Final and Special War Examinations 

Alterx.\tive Problems ix Design. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce that 
the designs submitted by the following students who 
are qualifying for the Final and Special War Examina- 
tions have been approved : — 


Subject L VIII. 

(a) Design for a Triumphal Arch. 

Lomax, A. Minty, R. J. H. 

Sugden, H. D. Sidnell, W. E. 

Tyrer, R. G. Sutcliffe, T. W, 

(b) Design for a Hostel for 50 Women Students. 

Allison, F. W. H. Cogswell, V. G. 

George, G. W. H. Gunston, E. L. 

Jenson, A. G. Kirby, E. 

Knewstubb, F, W. Minty, R. J. H. 

Palmer, K. Shroff, L. F. 

Designs for various other subjects submitted by the 
following students have also been approved : — 


Alward, W. W. (2I 
Angus, A. E. (3) 
Blakeley, T. 
Bramwell, J. (2) 
Griffith, H. N. (3) 
Hines, E. G. 
Killender, H. C. (2) 
Martin, N. (2) 
Riddell, W. B. 
Slater, C. ( 2 ) 
Townsend, A. C. (2) 
Winn, T. J. R. 


Andrews, C. D. (2) 
Beasley, .•\. (2) 
Bowring, J. V. (2) 
Crowther, J. H. (2) 
Hasttell, P. B. (4) 
Jones, T. L. 
Killender, S. C. (2) 
Pritchard, H. W. (3) 
Ryle, Miss W. 
Thompson, C. C. 
Walker, I. (2) 


R.I.B.A. CERTIFICATE BOOK. 

The Practice Committee have for some time past had 
in hand the preparation of a certificate book for use by- 
architects belonging to the Institute. The book will be 
ready for sale in the course of the next few weeks, and a 
more detailed note regarding it will appear in the next 
issue of the Joi RX.xL. The price will be 8^. 61 . 

COMPETITIONS 
P.MSLEY War Memorial. 

Notification has been received that the last date for 
sending in plans has been extended to 27th December. 
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Obituary 

?vIr. Frank Gatlea’ Briggs. 

Air. Briggs (who was elected a Fellozc in 1900) was 
articled to Air. Thomas C'larke, of Liverpool. On the 
completion of his articles he remained with Air. Clarke 
as his chief assistant until he joined Air. AVestenholme, 
of Blackburn, in partnership. Amongst his works in 
partnership with A Ir. Westenholme were the new offices 
of the Alersev Dock and Harbour Board, Liverpool. 
Air. Thornlev, who was iomt-architect in this work, 
subsequently (oined the firm which, on the retirement 
of Air. Westenho'me. was carried on under the title of 
Brig2S & Thornlev. The many competitions in which 
Alessrs. Briggs & Thornlev were successful included the 
Blue Coat School, Liverpool, AVallasev Town Hall. 
Stepney Town Hall, .Arts Buildings, Liverpool L'niver- 
sity. Elder Dempster offices, Liverpool, Ac. 

AIr. Joh-N P-ARKER. 

Air. John Parker (elected a /V/Aatc in 1902 j.who died at 
Cape Town on i6th September, was born at Greenock 
on 17th September 1S66. Pie was educated in 
Glasgow, but left his native country for South .Africa in 
1SS3. He started practice in Cape Town in partnership 
with Air. Forsyth in 1890, the partnership contintiintt 
until his death. Air, Parker was President of the Insti- 
tute of Cape Architects, and occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in the municipal life of the city. He was chosen as 
the first Alayor of greater Cape Town, a position which 
he held with distinction for two years. 

CONNON : John Y'reghitt, of Leeds, elected a Fellozc 
in 1881. 

Bargm.an : Frederick, of Woking, elected a Licentiate 
in 191 I . 

Goldie : Edward, elected a Feiiozc 1904. 

Brown : Flint, elected a F.icenriate in 1911. 

Allied Societies 

MixcHFSTER SfvrinTV or AR(■HnrcT'^ 

Mr A. HrNNiNOS m his presidential address at rh<‘ 
openincj meeting" of the session ot the Manchester Society of 
Architects, on the zfth October, after refernnt: to the coal 
'ti ike, said : 

‘‘ Hou lonn the elTects of thi'« crowninu di'^aster arc likch t() 
l.i'-t IS verA probleiTHUical, tor 1 am assured by an ironfounde^- 
that his particular trade ha=; not recovered from the lontr strike 
ot the moulders in When you con’^idcT- that scarcely an\ 

material can be either procured or made without the useot coal. 
;.ou will see that, while the pie^^ent conditions of the coihenes 
Lontinue, there is very lutle ihance of the prices of man\ 
material'J beintj substintially reduced hy Fnirlish manufacturer- 
to anythini^ like the leAel of ipia Further, the prices of all 
( ornmodilie^ and food will be at a hiijh level until coal i» 
cheaper; and wanes, the other impor»’ant lactors m buildint* 
operations, will continue to be hi<jh 

With the number fit architects that there are .n practice in 
our immediate district it is (juite evident that d' we depended 
upon necesxit^ alone there would not be enoueh A\ork to fro 


round, and ir is only what one miuht describe und.er present 
conditions as liixurv huildincrs that enable us to keep LTOimr ; for 
I am atraid that until the time comes when no man is allow ed to 
practise without a decree of some sort, or to build without 
employiair a duly qualibed architect, wc must to a certain e.v- 
lent coiiMder oursch es in loam: part as luxuries, and } ou know 
that m a rime of stress luMines are the first thine th it we sock 
to do wuhoar. 

Mow far will the pres^-nt L'niAersity Decree and Diploma 
Courses our profession in ;:i\ine a steady tk)w ot new 

architects : There is no doubt more are turned out c^c•r^ \ear 
than ifo out of prac’-ice b\ ret'rcnient or de.ith— m fact in this 
cxiNe w'e ma}’ say the architectural birth rate exceeds rhe death 
rate to a <treat extent, with a. consevjuent increase of the archi- 
rectural population, and this is a sub-cct that m.tc well ci\e us 
pause to think scrifiusly ^\hethe^ we are helping to ma.ke the 
way too easv tor new men to enter the profe^.>ion 

I find bv comnarinL;' the fees at \anous teaching centres 
that there is a very 'treat disparity m chaices. 'Fhus Manchester 
used to he 15 guineas per year, but has recently been increased 
to 30 ifuincas, and therefore a. three year^* cour.-e c■):ne^ to 
oO uuineas, plue the ordmai> Fniversity reci' trati< m fees 
Kinir's Collecc. Imndon. charges bo mimea--. the Architectural 
Association 45, LiA'crpool 45. and you see here the difference 
oetween London and Manchester of just double. v.hiUt the 
others are ahouc the mean between the rwo. If we comp.tre 
tnesc figure' with the ordinary punikiLre prcnuu.iis it will be 
'cen that they are lo.^er than any arebnect could a ford to take 
and iin e his pupil,; a. thoroutih eroundinc 

■* My own experience for the past 3b years is 1.; pupiLs, and I 
suppose that is not very far from the average number. Some 
practitioners, we know, get a reputation for tuning out good 
pupils and ha^'c more : others ha' e ' cry few . and possibly my 
"wn li'gure is that of the average mua. I have ta’ en the trouble 
f g"* mm the after history oF these i i pupiL and find that two 
Are dead.sivhtve dropped out— -some as soon -as their pupilage 
was finished and others in the course ^f a few year-', as thev did 
noi se.=‘ their way to getting into p’-actice — lea\ing si s ordy in 
the profession, and a^ these have to b^: dnidcd bet''.ei.n mwidt 
a’":l partner you Will see that the pr^rson il output is onc-tw .Ifrh 
of an a’X'hitect per annum The rot '1 numbt r of Fellows m our 
Society 1? T2“, and gi\'ing each one this proportion of a pupil 
their total output in the pa^t would be about ten per yeai . Mow 
d^es this compare with the numbers that are turned out from 
the Architectural bchoo] at the I'nncrsity r I fariA'- that the 
number i- much greater hut I do not wish to pre-s these 
stttisiics as being correct, ,is the only wa> to get a reallv reliable 
comparison would he to circulansr members and tabulate their 
expenence.’' 

Mr, Menninun reterring to modern architectural education, 
'aid . 

“ 'The danger that I see about it all is that the iin-‘'gjnative 
'ide IS being given undue importance to the neglect rd the 
prictical bide, and however clever a man may be n-' turning out 
some highly imaginative design, let me tell \ou th it ac lient will 
never forgive a practical mistake d'he sacrifice of utility- to 
'\mmctry, a smoltv chimney, or -'ome other little mnnvance 
due to the want of cultivating the practical side may lose vou a 
\ aluable client. 

Lea\ ing the subject oi architectural edre uuh-, wc naturallv 
come to the matters that affect us :n what might h<. called the 
bread-an'l-hutrer necessitie- of men in practice, a.nd tlu re i-; no 
getting away from the fact that at present these are as had as 
thev possiblv can be ; indeed, short of actin'! cxtirution, vou 
can hardly imagine a worse state of affairs. 

Cannot we a-, a body biing Aome pressure to Ixar on the 
manufacturers to show them that we are quite alive to the big 
profits that are being n>ade in this duection ? Surelv publicity 
will form a strong body of public opinion that would affect 
this cjuestion. 'Like one material - --bricks. 


^4 
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“ Can the present price of bricks be justified at an ordinary 
percentage of profit r Abnckmaker informs me that before the 
ttar it cost him 13s. per thousand to produce the bricks and that 
he sold at iSs. at the kiln. If you like to take the clay, at three 
rimes the cost that it was before the war because of the extra 
cost of labour and low production, and double the cost of the 
coal because that has gone up, you will airive at from 45s. to 
50s. a thousand at the kiln, and you know very well we are 
paying now from 80s. to 85s. Is not the profit an undue one — a 
price extorted from the many by the few, and naturally a 
terrible drag on any business ? Is not this a chance for 
publicity ? We don’t want Government control — we’ve had 
enough of that — and shall have to trust to a strong public 
opinion. If you look at the matter in this light, not only as 
regards bricks but other mtteria's, you can see that we are not 
so helpless as we thought we were, and that a combination of 
opinion could be made just as strong and effective as a com- 
bination of manufacturers or merchants. 

" It is not astonishing that the Housing Scheme has broken 
down so badly when you think that brickwork which used to be 
done in this neighbourhood at 4s. per yard super, 9 inches thick, 
was quoted as high as 27s. What possible chance could there be 
of producing the required cottages at anything like an economic 
rent ? Why bricks should keep up when other materials are 
coming down is, to my thinking, a question of rings. Steel 
joists have dropped from £26 per ton to £10, timber is on the 
down grade, but in these matters there is foreign competition, 
and necessity has brought the merchants into a more reason- 
able frame of mind. 

Another matter where I think we can help ourselves is in 
the matter of architectural work undertaken by various trade 
firms. Surely it would have a good effect if, through the Insti- 
tute and all the Allied Societies, we let these firms know pretty 
plainly that we should not in any case send our quantities or 
specifications to them for a price unless they stopped doing 
work independently of us. We know very well how it is done. 
-Wter we have trained a pupil .tnd he becomes an assistant the 
firms get hold of one and call his room their architectural 
department. 

“ Perhaps when speaking of furnishing firms there ought to 
be included firms of estate agents who do the same thing. It is 
a great evil, and one that should make us put our shoulders to 
the wheel m regard to registration. Such firms will be given 
the alternative of dropping their house letting and auction sales 
if they are going to be architects, or dropping their architecture 
if they can do better with house letting. In this case we must 
make a difference between the trained man who is an estate 
agent in the best sense of the term. 

“ Still, if we pull together as an Association in unity with the 
Institute and all the Allied Societies we shall in our generation 
help to put our loved profession on a sure foundation.” 

NoTTINGH.tM .tND DERBY ARCHITECTl R.tL SOCIETY. 

The opening meeting of the session w as held at 64, St. James 
Street, Nottingham, last Tuesday, 25th October, at which the 
President, Mr. Arthur Eaton, M.S.A., of Derby, delivered his 
Presidential Address. After referring to the actitities of the 
Society, he said — 

One question which is at the present time engaging more or 
less the attention of practically every member of our profession 
is that of Unification and Registration. This is a subject which 
if carried to a successful issue will have great results in the 
future. 

It is probably within the knowledge of all present that in May- 
last the Unification and Registration Committee of the R.I.B A. 
met together with members of the allied societies and also the 
Society of Architects, and agreed on the broad principles of a 
scheme for bringing all architects of the United Kingdom into 
membership of the Institute. The details of the scheme were 
then referred to a sub-committee to work out, and in the mean- 


time the R.I.B.A. are negotiating with the Society of Architects 
on various points referring to the scheme, and I believe some 
progress has been made, but it does not appear that anything 
definite has been accomplished at present. 

Under the scheme as proposed, unification is to be accom- 
plished first, and then followed by some form of registration. 
Unfortunately this does not meet the wishes of all, as in the 
meantime some members of the Institute have put their names 
to an appeal for reversing the order of procedure. They seem to 
fear that the door of the Institute may be opened too widely to 
meet with their approval. I cannot myself see that there would 
be any material difference in the ultimate results in case either 
procedure is carried through, but as the E'nification Com- 
mittee’s scheme is the outcome of an agreement between repre- 
sentatives of all the bodies immediately concerned, it seems to 
me that nothing should be done w hich will prejudice the further 
deliberations of the Committee, and that we should keep an 
open mind upon the subject until the final report of the Com- 
mittee is submitted to the constituent bodies. It is impossible 
in a scheme of this magnitude to attempt to reconcile all our 
individual opinions, and what we have to do if our personal 
views on the points of detail do not coincide with those of the 
Committee, is, in the interests of architecture and the profession, 
to look beyond our own personal affairs and try and visualise 
what such a scheme of unification will mean in the future, 

I think the day is past for any argument on the question of 
registration ; the necessity for it is apparent, and generally, I 
think, admitted , and the only argument permissible is on the 
method by which it can most quickly be brought into operation. 
In the appointed Unification Committee we have the machinery 
which is already at work in that direction and only requires the 
support of the members of the profession to achieve success. 

With regard to the position of the building industry, some 
important and suggestive developments appear to be taking 
place which I hope will lead, if not to a settlement of all out- 
standing difficulties, yet to a state of affairs more stable than we 
have had for a considerable time, an indication that both em- 
ployers and operatives are more anxious to pull together for the 
good of the industry and the whole community. 

Increased output in the building industry is not the only re 
quisite necessary to reduce cost, but it will do something, and 
eten go a long way ; it will certainly increase the volume of 
work, and do much to remove the fear of unemployment. It 
will help to maintain a higher wage than would otherwise be 
possible. In my opinion some ststem of payment by results, or 
bonus on increased efforts, must be agreed to, based upon a 
guaranteed minimum wage : I cannot understand the reluc- 
tance of the operatives to agree to some system of this kind, 
which would proiide a living wage to a slow workman and an 
incentive to a quicker or more ambitious one. Such proposals, 
however, have not found faiour, but I am not without hope 
that there will be a change of opinion amongst the leaders of the 
operatives which will be more in harmony with the spirit of the 
operatives themselves. 

’I'he preparation of any bonus system must be a matter for 
national agreement by employers and operatiies, and suitable 
safeguards must be arranged to prevent men being e.xploited by 
unscrupulous employers. 

H.VMPSHIRE Asioci.vnoN or .\rchitects. 

ITe Hampshire Association of .\rchitects has held a meeting 
at Winchester to meet Air. Paul AVaterhouse, F. R.I.B. A., 
President of the Royal Institute of British .Architects. 

Sir WiLii.VM PoRT.VL, Bt., President of the .Association, 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. P.tiL W ATERHoUisE, in the course of his speech, said : 
As they probably knew, his father’s ideas were Gothic ; his 
own idea was to work in the classical as well, and it was his 
privilege in early days to work on the classical house of Sir \Vm. 
Portal. That was his first opportunity of dealing with that 
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ancient form of architecture which thc\ knew as classical. 
Speakinti on the subject of education — a question he knew the 
Hampshire Association to be deeply interested in — i\lr. Water- 
house said there was no fe.nure of their work to-day more im- 
portant. Of the two classes of per-ons in their profession to 
whom they of the present Leueration owed a \ery yreat deal in 
the matter of education, he w anted to put first the Architectural 
Association of London. Some vears aeo he was one of a num- 
ber who formed what was known as tue Reconstruction Oom- 
mittee of the Architectural Association. It was then a hitihiy 
important Socieiv on a larae scale, with a definite teaching: 
orcuinisation and paid teachers. There wa-' the hemnninit of 
architectural work, and it was cq well founded and encouraged 
that It went on increasing and increasimt until to-day they had 
around them an enormous organisation of education, d’he other 
class of persons to whom he wished to allude were the okler 
architects of the last etneration. People -ometlme^ to: got how 
much they owed to the generosity of the men who used to derive 
some part of their income from the fees of their pupils. They of 
the present day lost w hat they gained . but n w a.s quite clear they 
had something more useful — a iz.. a b\stcmatised college educa- 
tion. which pupiL could now get all o\er the country. The 
eiTorrs that w ere being made in thai direction w ere, he thought , 
most praiseworthy, and there was no doubt thc.t the spread of 
regular systematic education by professional teachers in archi- 
tecture, especially if they were themseb’es not merely school- 
masteis, but practical men. must unque' tionabl^ be of the 
greatest possible bene^t. Wh.'.t would be the roult of this 
spread of educidon : It would, he believed, mean that in the 
future the uneducated m?n would d.rop out. It h.id been pos- 
sible in the pa^>t, through interest or some other reason, for 
people to come into large practlce^. and, by the aid of Noting 
men, had been able to carrN them through. He did not .'■ny- 
thing against t’le man who wa< a capable controller of a big 
office. There were .a great nirny architects who had the power 
of producing in an office directly under their oNsn control work 
Nvhich NNds really full of their own ideas, but was not their own 
work. In future the race Nsould be for the &wifr. and the battle 
for the strong — a sound education NNa- to be the ba-is of the 
architect of the future. That he regarded as being of the highest 
importwince, and no architect could in the com.ing years atford to 
neglect his education. He supposed that they already knew of 
the great ad^•ance made with regard to the alteration of archi- 
tectur.ii education This had taken place uiukr his PrtNudency, 
but not at his suggestion AVhat had happened wa=. that they 
had granted, under certain safeguards, not only exemptions 
from the new e.xamjnation, hut absolute exemption from the 
final. That me.int that a gre«t many young men, perhaps par- 
ticukirK in the North of England and London, would receive 
their education almost entirt.b In >chools right up to the fnish ; 
It meant that not only vvould they get their education through- 
out the schools but that they would not be examined by the 
Institute in the same way as beff^re. The result would be to 
encour<ige tht: schonis, which in tbwr turn, would be under the 
control of the In^tltutc^ because the Institute had a veto on 
everyone who passed out. Sf> that it would be readilv appreci- 
ated that a verv large network f)f education had been prepared, 
and would, he hoped, lead to great things m the future. It might 
make lite more diffieult for the ^oung architect by making the 
approach to his profesMon harder, but thev must lace that, he- 
caiue it was one of the net essities of the times It meant that 
the architect would have a gre.iter ma'^Tc-ry than ever before, and 
that architects would be looked up to as men of even greater 
knowledge than many architects pos.sessed at the present time, 
loid the v'.hole bodv vsould be resjweted a^* specialists. During 
the war they we^e looked upon as not being equipped with in- 
struction, such as, for instance, engineer^ were. A great manv 
unjust things were said about them. ( )rfcrs of service were 
made by the Institute to the (Government, but thev were re- 
puLed, It v\ds supposed, on tho>e grounds. 'I’hat was largelv 
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due to ignorance on the part of the Government — and Govern- 
ments could be ignorant — but it would be a fine thing if they 
made sure that the architects ol the tuture would be equipped, 
as they should be, with a knowledge of construction. He wa> 
not at all prepared to say an architect should be able to produce 
a completely equipped building entirely oft his own b.H. He 
thought, for instance, in steel con'^truenon he would do wisely 
in consulting a specialist, as often occurred in the medical pro- 
fession. But life being comparativ ely short, and it being neces- 
sary that one should get their education over at some time in 
life, it was impossible to be euuipped with knowledge of .til 
possible forms of con>truction as v\ell as design. But he re- 
peated that it was a hne thing that the v oungcr generation were 
being instructed in construction which had nut happened 
before. The more important aspect ol it was the mastery it 
would give in the way of design ; or, to u-e the larger word. 
“ architecture.*' All would agree that the worst buddirg vsas 
the one which had no relation to the pa^r Their work in the 
past had always been dominated bv tradition. In the olden day- 
people were members of some sort of school or guild ut buiMers 
or designers. It a critic did not know anything about architec- 
ture m the past, he had nothing to recognise, and. theretore. 
nothing to criticise from. Recognitr^n must alwavs be there, 
and that same reco,gnirion must be worked into their own archi- 
tecture. A man steeped in knowledge of things m the past was 
able to keep m the way which led to success. It was no slavery. 
A man was a successful architect because he was true to tradi- 
tion as a warrior : he was working according to the laws of war- 
fare. and he was a supreme head m himseh'. In conclusion. Mr. 
Waterhouse congratulated the Hampshire Association upon 
having Sir Wm. Portal as their president. As architects thev 
owed more than they could express to tho-e giited am.itcurs, 
men of distinction and position, who had taken the trouble to 
understand Vvhat architecture was all about. 


Review 

SCOTTISH ARCHITHCTI'RK. ]-ioni thn 12th 
to the i-th Century. Vnl. 1 . Putt III. 
\fo. Kdinbiayh , 1921.] 

The National Art Survey of Scotland is doing ex- 
cellent service in its publications. Part HI., the latest 
portfolio issued,, includes illustrations and descriptions 
of Argyll Lodging, Stirling, and Cowane's Hospital, 
Stirling, two typical examples of the pictuiesquc and 
riigKed Scottish architecture of the i~th century. 

These houses are very completely illustrated hv 
photographs, with measured drawings of the fayades 
and interiors, and details to a large scale prepared bv 
Professor Ramsay I’raijuair. I'he descriptions are 
lueid and comprehensive, and this part maintains the 
valnahle standa.rd already established. 

Vrchitccts and others interested in Scottish archi- 
tecture will appreciate the good work of the Toint 
Committee of the Board of 'I'rustees for the National 
Galleries of Scotland and the Institute of Scottish 
Architects, who are jointly responsible for these pubh- 
entions, and will offer tb.em their congratulations and 
good wishes. 

IIfhhi kt Wi(:i;i,t.s\v(_)R'i n. 
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Ancient Monuments and Historical 
the charge of H.M. Office ot 


Buildings 

Works 


in 


At the request of the Art Standing Committee, the 
First Comniis.sioner of H.i\I. Works has forwarded for 
the Committee s information a list of ancient monu- 
ments and historical buildings which are in charge of 
the Department, distinguishing between those which 
are Crown and War Department property and those 
the guardianship of which has been transferred to the 
Office of Works under the Ancient ^Monuments Acts. 
Ancient monuments which have been scheduled under 
Section 12 of the Ancient Monuments (Consolidation 
and Amendment) Act, 1913, are not included. 


En'gl.^nd. 

Berwick-on-Tweed Town Walls (part) 
Deal Castle .... 
Walmer Castle .... 
Carisbrooke Castle 

Yarmouth Castle 
The Brewhouse, Bushy Park 
Chelsea Hospital . . . . 

The Chapter House and P\x Chapel, We 
Hampton Court. 

Lindisfarne Priorv 


C'Ui niy 

Ber\vick-on-T\veed 

Kent 

Hampshire (Isle ot 
Wight) 

Middlesex 

c.niinster Abbey. 

Northumberland 


WAR OFFICE 
Wliully O'' partly in charge 
Berwick-on-Tweed Town 
Walls. 

Blackness Castle. 

Broughty Castle. 

Carlisle Castle. 

Chester Castle. 

Citadel G.tte, Plymouth. 

Dartmouth Castle. 

Doi er Castle. 

Edinburgh Castle. 

Landport Gate, Portsmouih, 

Ludaershall Castle. 

Monmouth Castle. 

Pendennis Castle. 

Portland Castle. 

GUARDIANSHIP. 

MOXUMEXTS PLACED IX CHARGE OF THE COM- 
MISSIOXERS UXDER THE PROVISIOXS OF THE 
ACT. 

* Indicates monuments gifted to the nation (Section 2 of the 
Act ) 


BUILDINGS. 
of H.M. Office of Works. 

St, Catherine's Castle, Fowey. 
St James's Gate, Portsmouth. 
St. John’s Abbey Gate, Col- 
chestei . 

St. Mawe's Castle, Falmouth, 
Stirling C.tstic. 

The Chantry, New Taver 
Fort, Gravesend 
The Gateway, Tilbury Fort. 
Tower of London. 
Tynemouth Priory. 

Vale Castle, Guernsey. 
Weedon P.ivilions. 

York Castle. 


E.v&l.vxd. 


Cniintv. 




Berwick-on-Tweed 

Berwick-on-Tweed 

ScOTL.tND. 


The stone circle on Castle RigLU Keswick 

Cumberland 

Holyrood Palace .... 

Dumbarton Castle .... 
Elgin Cathedral .... 

Dunfermline Abbey .... 
Dunfermline Palace .... 
St. Andrew's Castle .... 
St. Andrew'.s Cathedral 

Arbroath Abbey .... 

The Maison Dieu Chapel, Brechin 

The Round Tower, Brechin Cathedral . 

Midlothian 

Dumbartonshire 

Elt’in&hire 

Fifeshire 

Fortarshire 

Penrith Castle ..... 
The earthen rin^ and stone circle known 
as Arborlo w and the tumulus of Gib Hif 
The tumulus and circle on Eyam Aloor 
Hob Hurst’s House, West iMoor . 

The stone circle known as The Nine 
Ladies, Stanton Moor 

The stone circle at Kin^^stor. Russell 
Maiden Castle, Dorchester , 

The Nine Stones, Winterbourne .A.bbas 
F'inchalo Priory .... 

>> 

Derbyshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham 

{Cnju'ii Property ) 


St. Botolph's Priory Church, Colchester. 

Essex 


The tumulus at Uley .... 

Gloucestershire 

Haddington Church .... 

} laddi n ^ton^hn'e 

Tlie Roman Villa at Whitcomb 


Beauly Priory ..... 

Invcrness-^hire 

Arthur's Stone, Dorstone 

Herefordshire 

Dundrennan Abbey .... 

Kirkcudbrightshire 

Goodrich Castle .... 


Linlithgow Palace .... 

Linlith,LiO\vshire 

Kit’s Coty House, AylesforJ 

Kent 

Dunblane Cathedral .... 

Perthshire 

Little Kit’s Coty House, Aylesfoid 


(ilasgow Cathedr.il .... 

Renfrewshire 

Richborouuh C astle .... 

,, 

Fortrose Cathedral .... 

Ross-shire 

St. Auijustine's Cross, F2bbtieet 

Kirby Muxloe Castle .... 

Leicestershire 

Wales. 


Jewry Wall, Leicester. 


Carnarvon Castle .... 

Carnarvonshire 

The Eleanor Cross, Geddiunton . 

Xorthamptonshire 

Denbigh Castle and Burgess Gate 

Denbighshire 

Alattersey Priory .... 

Nottinghamshire 

Harlech Castle ..... 

Merionethshire 

The Roliriirht Stones, near Little Roll- 


Tintern Abbey ..... 

Monmouthshire 

right ...... 

Oxfordshire 
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Langley Chapel, Acton Burnell . 

I’he stone circle known as Mitchell’s Fold 
The Abbot’s Fish House, Meare . 
Farleigh Castle ..... 
The circles, avenues and cove stones at 
Stanton Drew .... 
The Long Barrow at Stonev Littleton, 
Wellow . . .’ . 

Framlinghani Castle .... 
Arthur’s Round Table, Penrith . 
Brough Castle ..... 
Mayborough, near Penrith . 

Old Sarum ..... 
Silbury Hill ..... 
^Stonehenge ..... 
The long barrow at West Kennett, near 
Marlborough . . . . 

Clifford’s Tower, York Castle 
Richmond Castle .... 
Rievaulx Abbey. .... 
The Roman Road on Wheeldale Moor, 
Goathland . . . . . 

Skipsea Brough (part of) . 

Whitby Abbey ..... 


SCOTL.SMD. 

The sculptured stones in Dyce Church- 
yard ...... 

Kinkell Church .... 

The ruined transepts. St. -Mach.ir's Old 
Cathedral ..... 

Crossraguel .Abbey .... 

’’’ Dry burgh .Abbey .... 

The circular walled structures called 
“ Edin’s Hall ” on Cockburn Law 
The gravestones of Fair Helen and .Adam 
Fleming at Kirkconnel 
Merkland Cross. Woodhouse, near Eccle- 
fechan ...... 

The Cross at Ruthwell 
Blackfriars Chapel. St .Andrews , 
Culross .Abbey ..... 

Dogton Stone ..... 

'I'he cross stone in .Aberlemno Church- 
yard ...... 

The sculptured stones on Flemington 
Farm, -Aberlemno .... 

.Atfleck Castle . ... 

’The .Abbot’s House, the Abbey Pend, 
the Regality Tower, etc., at Arbroath 
-Abbey ...... 

The hill forts called the “ Black and 
White Caterthuns ”... 
The sculptured stones at Eassie . 
Restenneth Priory .... 

Dunglass Chapel .... 

St. Martin’s Church, Haddington 
The upper and lower brochs of Glenelg 
Rodel St, Clement’s Church, Harris 
Lrquhart Castle . . . . 

Burleigh Castle . . . . . 

Carsluith Castle ..... 

McClellan’s Castle, Kirkcudbright 
Orchard ton 'Power . . . . 

'Phreave Castle . . . , . 

The Eagle Rock, Cramond . 

'The Dwarfie Stone, Hoy 

Egilsay Church . . . . 


Cowiiy. 


County. 

Shropshire 

E>nhalIo\s Church .... 
The earth-house knoun as the G.illtT\ 

Orkney 

Somersetshire 

Grave at Grain, near Kirkuall . 

,, 


The Bishop’s Palace. Kirkwall 

The Earl’s Palace, Kirkwall 

The chambered mound of Maeshowe, at 
Stennis ...... 



Xoltland Castle, Westray 


SuiTolk 

Old Church on West side. Westray 


Westmorland 

Pierowall Church, Westray . 

The Ring of Brogar and other stones at 

' 


Stennis, and the neighbouring stone* 

,, 

Wiltshire 

Huntingtower or Ruthven Castle . 

Perthshire 


Newark Castle. Port Cdasgow 

Renfrew shiie 


The stones at Callernish 

The broch at Carloway 

Ross-shire 


Jedburgh Abbey .... 

Roxburghshire 

Yorkshire 

Kelso Abbey ..... 



Melrose Abbey ..... 



The broch of Clickamin, near Lerwick . 
The broch at Mousa .... 

Shetland 

> ) 


Scailowav Castle .... 



Cambuskenneth Abbey 

Stirlingshire 


“ Mer’s Wark.’’ Stirling 
'I'he Old Bridge, Stirling 

The semicircular earthwork at Bar- 
salloch ...... 

Wigtownshire 


The standing stone at Blairbuy know n as 
-Aberdeenshire ihc Wren’s Egg .... 


-Avrshirc 

Berwickshire 


Dumfriesshire 


Fife 


The mote hill at Druchtag . 

The cup-marked rock and standing 
stones, Drumtroddan 
The carved and inscribed stones at Ki:k- 
madrine ..... 
'Pwo stones with incised crosses, on a 
mound at Laggangairn 
The rectangular camp at Rispain . 
Whithorn Priory Church 
'Phe sculptured stones in Whithorn Priort 
The inscribed slab formerly standing on 
the roadside leading from Wigtown to 
Whithorn, but now in Whithorn Priory 
St. Ninian's Cave, Whithorn 
St, Xinian’s Chapel of the Isle, Whithorn 


Forfarshire 


Haddingtonshire 
I n verness-shi re 

Kinrosb-shire 

Kirkcudbrightshire 


Linlithgowshire 

Drkney 


W.tLES. 

'I’he dolmen at Bodowtr 
The dolmen at Dm Dryfol . 

The dolmen at Lligwy 
'Phe dolmens at Presaddfed. 

'Phe dolmen at 'Prefignath w ith the stand- 
ing stone on 'Py Mawr Farm 
The dolmen at 'Py Xewydd 
'Phe earthwork known as Caer Leb 
'I'he earthwork known as Castell Br\n- 
Gwyn ...... 

'Phe hut circles on HoKhead Mountain 
(Cjttiau’r Gwyddelod) 

'Phe standing stones at Penrhos Feilw . 
'Phe -Standing stones at 'I’regwehelydd . 
The walled camp known as Cacr-\-'Pwr 
on Hole head .Mountain . 

Carnarton 'Pown Wall (part), Puleston, 
and Bell Towers .... 

Flint Castle ..... 

The sculptured stones and crosses at 
Alargam and Kenlig 
Weobley Castle, Gower 
The dolmen at Pentre E%an 


-Anglesey 


Carnarronshiie 

Flintshire 

Glamorganshii e 

Pembickeshire 
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Notices 

Business Meeting, sth December, 1921. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General fleeting, Monday, sth December. The names and 
addresses of the candidates (with the names of their proposers), 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for member- 
ship according to the Charter and By-laws and recommended 
by them for election, are as follows : — 

AS FELLOWS (15), 

B.\rnish ; Leon,\rd [. 4 . 1911], Royal Liver Building, Liver- 
pool, and 14 Fairview Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposed 
by Hastnell Grayson. Arnold Thorneley, Professor S D. 
Adshead. 

Be.\umont : WiLLi.\M Somerville [. 4 . 1905], 24 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester, and Beech Mount. Barrington Road, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. Proposed by Percy S. Worthing- 
ton, Isaac Taylor, A. W. Hennings. 

Biddulph-Pinch.vrd ; Ch.wles Henry [.4 1921], 9 Staple Inn, 
High Holborn, W.C.2, and Egh-ams Close, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. Proposed by Louis Ambler. F.S.A., W. A. 
Forsyth, James J. S. Xaxlor. 

Bond, Alex.ynder Godolphin, B.A.Oxon. [. 4 . 1S97], 115 
Gower Street, London, W.C.i, and 22 Priory Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W.6. Proposed by Ernest B. Glanfield, 
Percival M. Fraser, John Hunt. 

Dahl : John Love Se.aton [- 4 . 1909], Radnor Chambers, 
Folkestone, and 23 Edward Road, Bromley, Kent. Proposed 
by Edward Warren, F.S.A , Basil Oliver. Briant A. 
Poulter. 

Daubney, Charles Archib.^ld, F.S.I [. 4 . 1900], Bank 
Chambers, Tower Bridge, S.E.i, and 302 Brownhill Road, 
Catford, S.E. Proposed by H. D. Searles-Wood, W. E. 
Riley, Arthur G. Leighton. 

Davidge ; WiLLi.\M Robert [. 4 . 1904], 27, .Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and 63 Lewisham Park, S.E, Proposed bv 
Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.'.B., P.R.A., Professor S. D. 
Adshead, John W. Simpson. 

Evans; Ch.'\rles Glynn [. 4 . 1912], The Croft, Ne.ith, and 13, 
New Street, Neath. Proposed bt' Norman G. Bridgman, 
W. Herbert Hobday, W. James Nash. 

Gourl.^y, Ch.arles, B.Sc., F.S.A. Scot. [A. 1^87], Professor of 
-Architecture, Royal Technical College, Glasgow, and 
Coniston, Milngatie, near Glasgow . Proposed by Wm. B. 
Whitie, .Alex N. Paterson, .A.R.S..A., John Keppie, 
A.R.S..A. 

H.4MP. Si-XNLEY Hinge [. 4 . igoo], 20 Red Lion .Square, 
London, W.C.i, and 6 Edwardes Squ.ire, Kensington, 
W 8. Proposed by Thos. E. Collcutt, John W. Simpson, 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 

Russell ; Robert Tor, D.S.O. [. 4 . 1914], P.W.D., Raisini, 
Delhi, India. Proposed by S. B. Russell, Herbert Baker, 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R..A. 

Simpson, Gilbert Murray [. 4 . 1893], 1(1 Ship Street, Brighton. 
Proposed by John W. Simpson, Maxwell .Ayrton, James S. 
Gibson. 

Sulliv.an : B.asil M.artin [. 4 . 1913], Consultin<4 .Architect to 
the Punjab Government, P.W.D,, Secretariat, Lahore, 
India, and 28 Lawrence Road, Lahore, India. Proposed 
by H. V. Lanchester, Sir Reginald Blomficld, R..A., W. 
Howard Seth-Smith. 

AAning : John Norm.an R.andai.l [. 4 . 1905], Rolls Chambers 
89, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. and 23 Hayes Road, Bromley, 
Kent. Proposed by FTancis Hooper, Herbert T. Buck- 
land, E. Vincent Harris. 

Watkins ; Willi.am Gregory [. 4 . 1S93], St. Edmond’s 
Ch.rmbers, Silver Street, Lincoln, and 20 Wragby Road, 
Lincoln. Proposed by .Arthur Nelson Bromley, Henry A . 
.Ashley, Henry G. Gamble. 


AS ASSOCLATES (112). 

Ad.ams : Ernest H.arry [Special War Examination], Works 
Department, Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, Shanghai. 
China. Proposed by Charles E. Varndell, Robert -Atkin- 
son, E. Stanley Hall. 

-Armstrong : Edw.ard Joseph [Special War Examination], 
Lendal Chambers, A'ork. Proposed by Walter J. Burrows 
and the Council. 

-Atkin-Berry : Henry Gordon [Special War Examination], 16 
Eaton Terrace, S.W.i. Proposed bv W. H. .Atkin-Berrv, 
W. E. Riley, AV. .A. Pite. 

-Auld : .Alex.ander Cosmo Smith [Special AVar Examination]. 
7 Milton Road, Highgate, N.6. Proposed by .Alex. N. 
Paterson, .A.R.S..A., James S. Gibson, AA’alter S. .A. 
Gordon. 

B.ailey : Cl.arence How.ard [Special War Examination], 
“ Maitland,” Hildaville Drive, AA’estcliffe-on-Sea. Pro- 
posed by AAhlliam E. Haslock. Philip M. Johnston, F.S..A., 
and the Council . 

B-ARBER : Cecil [Special AA'ar Examination], 76 Kirkstall Lane, 
Kirkstall, Leeds. Proposed by AA'illiam Bakewell, Sydne\’ 

D. Kitson, F.S..A., H. S. Chorlet'. 

B.arnett : Rich.ard Regin.ald [Special AA'ar Examination], 13 
Grafton Road, .Acton, AA'.3. Proposed by .Alfred Cox. 
David Thomson, M.B.E., R. AA'. Collier. 

B.atem.an : Robert AA'.all.ace, M.C., B..A. [S. 1920 — Special 
AA'ar Exemption], 35 Acomb Street, AA'hitworth Park, Man- 
chester. Proposed by Francis Jones, Paul Ogden and the 
Council. 

B.attv • John [Special AA'ar Examination], 145 Dover Road, 
Northfleet, Kent. Proposed by AA'ykeham Chancellor, R. 
J. -Allison, C.B.E., Jas. C. AA'ynnes, M.B.E. 

B.atzer : -Albert Edw.ard [Special AA'ar Examination], 7 
Hobart Place, Grosvenor Gardens, S.AA'.i. Proposed by 
the Council. 

Bicktrton : AA'.alter Cr.ane [Special AA'ar Examination], 16 
Lower O.xford Street, Castleford, A'orks. Proposed by AA'. 
Carby Hall, C.B.E., AA'illiam H. Thorp, .A. P. Mac.Alister. 
Bl.ackett : Johnson [Special AA'ar Examination], 45 Pool Bank, 
Port Sunlight, Cheshire. Proposed by Prof. C. H. Reilly, 
O.B.E., and the Council. 

Blo.meield ; .Austin, B..A. [Special AA’ar Examination], 51 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.AA’.3. Proposed by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield. R .A , Ernest Newton, C.B.E , R..A., AA’. Curtis 
Green 

Botting ; Milton [Special AA'ar Examination], Suncroft, 
Pollard Road, Mitcham, Surrey. Proposed by David 
Thomson, M.B.E., Christopher AV. F. AA’heeler, AA . Bevan. 
Bowes : Trevor Str.akfr [Special AA'ar Examination], 103 Con- 
naught Road, Cardiff. Proposed by Edwin Seward, Harry 
'Feather, Lennox Robertson. 

Bridgm.an ; GER.ALD SouDON [Special AA'ar Examination]. 
Devon Chambers, i Palace -Avenue, Paignton. Proposed 
by Robert -Atkinson, Charles E. A'arndell, -A. Southcombe 
Parker. 

Bro.\dbent : Godfrey Lionel [Special AA'ar Examination], 23 
St. Peter’s Mount, Bramley, Leeds. Proposed by AA'illiam 
H. Thorp, AA’. Carby Hall, C.B.E.. .Archibald Neill. 
Brown : Kenneth Henderson [Special AA'ar Examination], 1 1 
Oscar Road, Torry, .Aberdeen. Proposed by J. .A. O. 
.Allan, George AA’att, .A. Marshall Mackenzie, .A.R.S..A 
Brown ; Leon.^rd John [Special AA’ar Examination], 172 
Ribblesdale Road, Streatham, S.AA’.i6. Proposed by Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, John Sa.xon Snell, R. .Allsebrooke 
Hinds. 

Bry.4N ; George .Albert [Special AAGr Examination], 17 Rose- 
dew Road, Hammersmith, AA^.6. Proposed by Professor .A . 

E. Richardson, G. Topham Forrest, Ernest R. Sutton. 
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Blrgess ; Haydx Mervan Rhys [Special War Examination] , 
20 Richard Street, Cilfynydd, Pontypridd, Glam. Pro- 
posed bv T. Frank Green,’ Datid Thomson, M B.E., and 
the Conned. 

Buti.er : C'Ecn. George [Speci.di War Examination], aS \ ereker 
Road, Baronh Court, W. Proposed bv W. E. \ernon 
Crompton, D. Barclay Xiven, Herbert Wiuulesworth, 

Butlin : Frederick George Woni.egie [Special \\ ar Exami- 
nation!, ■■ N.i.-ebv,'' Woodberry Way, North Finchlev, 
N la, " Propose.! b'- Proie.ssor E. Richardson, Martin S. 
Bric'c'S, John P. Briu'as. 

C.AMPBELE ; JcHX, D C.M., M M. [Srecl.al War Evaminatiun] , 
sa Hill Street. Withmaton, Mrnchesrer. Proposed by the 
Council . 

C crier; C'h.crles Shirley [.Special \\ ar Examination] . _ia4 
Sunni hdl Ro.'.J. Srreatli.'m. S \\ . Proposed by Alfred 
Cox. Ha' id Tbonison ® F- .Arthur Bentley. 

C'h.cllen : il.CROLD Bertr.cm [Specl.d Mar Examination], 73 
Oa.khiil Road, Put.iev, p.M'.!! Proposed by Walter R. 
Japaard, J. Campbell Reid. ,ind the Council. 

Chcnnox ; Eric E'sher hSpecial War Ex.'.min,ition] , Redwalls, 
Milton, Yorks. Proposed by Chas. Henry Chaiinon. 
Robert Atkuison, E Pt.u.lei Hall. 

Chirlton ■ ERxr.sr Si'E\y'.ri '^ppcCijI Mar Examinatic'iij, ii 
’ Council Flou^t-s, AIo> Road’. Tans Wells, Cilam. Proposed 
bv C H Strange, Clyde Youna, T. Alv.-yn Lloyd. 

Ciieers ; M'iifrgv .Anson rSpecia! War Ex.iminatioR], “ Pme- 
moorj' Cornivall Road, Flarroa.ite, Aorks. Proposed by 
Professor C. H. Reilly. OBE T. Edvard Marshall. 
Walter H. Br.erley, F S.-A. 

Child' Frederick .Ai's'riN [Special War Ex.'mination], jy 
-Albion Road, North Shields Proposed by Geo. 1 
Brov.'n, R. Burns Dick. Joseph Osiiald. 

Cl.ark ; Robert Gibson [Spccila War Examination], F'enay 
Ciardt-ns, F'enay Briciae, Huddersfield. Proposed by 
Norman Culley, William Eakctccil, Edwd. J. Hodgshun. 

Collins : Owen Hy.ii.yn [Special War Examination], 61 Old 
Broad btreet, E.C. Proposed by M. E. Collins, Charles E. 
Varndell, E. Jeaffreson Jack son, 

Cooksey: Regin.at n .Arthur [Special War Examination]. 6 
Adam Street, Adelphu AV.C. Proposed by Robert .Atkin- 
son. E. Stanley Hail, Arthur W . Cooksey, 

ChussM-CN : Cyril Joh.n [Spcci.il War H.xamination], 4 The 
Ciroce. Bkickheath, S E.io Proposed h> .Alfred Cux, 
J. Dunc.m Tate, J. EcK.in Forbes 

D.tRBYsHiPE : TiiOM.ys ScHoriEiD [Special AVar Examination], 
173 Crowborough Road b.W 17. Proposed by John 
Murrav, Sir Fh.-nr; Tanner, C B , Henry Tanner. 

D.AMis ; luRis [Special War Examination], P.O, Box Ho, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony Proposed by I. ieut -Colonel 
Peter G F'ry. C.M G , D.S.f) , and the Council. 

D.A\vr..\RN 1 GjRi.h.vxi Ric'rLARps. M .A. ['special War Examina- 
tion], ‘ Klamath," .Sidcup. Kent Proposed by Arthur 
Keen, Erne.'t Nev ton, C II E . R..A , I’rolessor E. S Prior, 

A H \ , r S.A. 

De\n • Fr.'ncis AIoorhiiUs!: [Kptn.ii War Examination], 22 
Kilm.'rfin .A. venue. Norrury, .'s.W, ih. Proposed by 
R. J .Allison , C.B Fi , .Altred C.'ox, IJavid 'Phomson, AI.B E. 

Don \ld . J.t.Mi.s [.Special W .o' Flxann nation], Hillhtacl.'rullocb, 
( Iklmeldruin, -Aberdeeiishiie Proposed by Geoige Watt, 
1 . Ross McMillan. .A. ALir-hall Alacken/ie, .A.R S.,\. 

Hriki ; Frincis Miivirtun [Snecial Whir Ex.iminanon], 
State Buildings. P.W.AI , Cairn, Egupt. Proposed by 
-Arnold Thornely, John W .Simpson, F. G. Brigg.s. 

Hi LtxD : .A'ililLR Hi .xky [Special War Examin 41011], 22, 
I Iich.ird 'Nreet, Portman Sciuare, Wki Proposctl h} Geo 
FI. F'tl'ov.es Prynne, AV F Rdey. R 15 A , .Albert AV. 
Moore, 


E.aston ; John Mlriuy [Special AVar Examination], I’lster 
Chambers 16S Regent Street, AA'.i . Proposed by Fldmund 
AA'imperis, AV, B. Simpson, Horace F'arciuharson. 

Eberlin ; Alberc Edg.sr, M.C. [Spee'ial AVar Flxammation], 16 
Park i'errace, Nottingham, proposed by Howard II. 
Y’homson. AVilliam M. Cewidell, .Artliur H. Ilind. 

Eprile : Cecil J.\cob [Spiecial AA’.ir Fixamination], 4 Riymoiid 
Buildings, tiray’s Inn. AA'.C Proposed by S. B. Caul- 
field, Ernest Newton. C .B.E.. R .A . Basil Oliccr. 

F-AWCETT ; George Herbert [-SpecLil AVar Flxammation], loa 
Westbornugh, .'Scarborough Propo-ed by .Sydney Tug- 
v.ell. Yk Edwin Cooper, Herbert A\ igglesworth. 

F'erguson . RijBERI We-MYss [Final Examination], 41 L.idysinith 
Road, Blackford Fiill, Edinburgh. Proposed by jas. L 
Wvnnes. M.B.E.. James B. Uunn. Ji'hn Wdsun. 

F're.ar : EknEsi' [Special AVar Examin.ition] , no RaJeliih 
Road, AA'est Br.dgford, Notts. Proposed by Leonaro 
Maggs, Err.est R. Sutton, A. Ernest Heazeil. 

Frew : J.amls Allen [Special AA'ar Ex.immation], Bu'-iiareen 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Proposed by AViih.im A. Thom-on, 
Leonard Martin. J. M. Dossot. 

G.ale : George Alex. [Special AV.m Examinatior], to Highbury 
I'errace, N',5. Proro-ed by T. F. AV, Grant M C . .A. FI 
Kersey. F. W. Troup. 

G. ai.lie : Ch.ari.f.s Robertson r.Specni War Examination] 5 

-Ardconnel Terrace. AVest, Im erness Proposed by Alex- 
ander Ross, LL 1 .^., S. (. 1 . Alexander. J, .A. C). .AIliii. 

Glmson . Ilu.MPHREV Morley [S', Iy2i — Special War Exemp- 
tion], "13 -Aykstone Road, I.eiccster. Fronn-ed by Sir 
Fldwin L. Lutyens, R .A., Professor F. M. .''impson. 
Charles Kempson. 

GressWEll : HlgH [.Special AVar Examination], 77 Huron 
Road, Tooting Bee Common. S.W. 17, Proposed by 
AA'alter Ca\e, Profe-sor A. E. Richardson, Edmund 
AA'imperis. 

H. arm.an : George Thom.i.s [Special AA’ar Examination] " The 

Myrtles," Y'he Avenue, -St. Margarets-on-Thames. Pro- 
posed bv George Flrnest Nield, II, .Austen Hal!. Clifton 
R. Da\ y’. 

H.arris • Morg.an Rhys IIoweii. [Special AA’ar Exaniinarion]. 
Dvnevor .Avenue, Neath, S AA'ales. Proposed by Robert 
-Atkinson, F! Stanley Hall, Geotfry I^ucas, 

H.ARtEv: Joh.n Lynl, VI. C. [Special AVar Examination], 74 
Longndgo Ro.id, Fail's Court, S.A\' 5. Proposed by H. 
Lionel Thornely, Ralph Knott, F'redk. R. Iliorn'-. 

HrDf.Es ; AA’.'.i.iiR FreiiERICK [Special AA’ar Examin.ition], 
Public AA'orks Hepartment, Accra, Gold (.oast Colony, 
West Africa. Proposed by the Council. 

HenuehsON . J.E.Mi - Mlrdoch D..\l/iei. [Special Ex.imination], 

I Holmston Road. Ayr. Proposed by J.imcs A. Morris, 
-A.R. S.-A.. John E.iirweather, IS’cil C. idulT. 

HeysH-YM : Terence FIrnEsT [Special War Examination], 44 
Lancaster Road. West Norwood, S E. Propo-ed by T. 
Ficlwin Cooper, D. Barclay N’i\en, Herbert Wigglesworth. 

lill.l. : Gi.ivir [Special W ar Examinationl, 23 Golden Sipiaie, 
W I. Proposed by F’lank F. A’erity, Ilugli P. G. M.iule, 
D.S.O , M C , Charles E A’arndell 

Hinwood : Niviii.e, M.M. [Special War Fixamination], 
" Hawthorns," Cressingham Gio\ e, Sutton. I’roposed b\ 
Alfred Co.x, James 11 . Swan, Dasid 'I'homson, M.B Fi. 

lIioHNs: Pi RCIV-XL Till inxiRi [Special AVar Fixaniinatiun], 1(1 
Oakfield Road, Stroud Green N.4. Proposed by II. 
luoiiel ’I'hornely, .Alfred W S. Cross, Ralph Knott. 

FIorih : FI.yroi d Edwi.n [Special War Fixamination], 21 S.ilis- 
bury Street, Hull. Proposed by Peter Gaskell, Llewellyn 
Kitchen. C . Dudley llaibron. 

Ill Mi'iiKY 1 Hmiold AV.M'ier [Special AA’ar Ex.imination], 
“ Ilolmcwood." Marius Roach B.ilham, .S.AV.17. Pro- 
posed by the Couned. 
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Hint: Si'^niiv [Special War Examination], ‘"Richmond 
House,” II Powell Road, Clapton, E 5. Propo.sed by 
Charles E, VarnJell, Robert .\tkinson, E. Stanley Hall. 

Haot ; Sidney [Special War Examination], 07 Aloray Road, 
E'lnsbury Park, X,4, Proposed by Professor A, E. Richard- 
son, .Arthur Stratton, F.S.A . Martin S llrnies. 

Inoh '.m : LwvKiNCr Willi.xm [I'm 1 Ex..m!n ition], i Stnath- 
more Sutton, Co, Dublin. Propo-ed by Howard H. 
d'homson, William M. Cow dell , .Arthur H. Hind. 

T.ccK-on : ReoIN.iild [Special War Examin.’tion], i South 
Esplanade, Peckitt Street Aork Pr.>p,..'..l liy Walter H. 
Bnerlew. F S .A , .uid the C 'uns’l 

J.\M[.s : .Alien Coli.ii r [Speckd V\ ar Ex.imination], St 
(jeorue's College, Quilmes, B.icnos .Aire.s, .Argentine Re- 
public. Pioposed b\ the Council. 

Johnson • Er,wnk Lesli.e [Special AVer Examination], 43 
Courthoue Ro.id. Hamp.te.id. X.W j. Preiposed bv H. 
W. Hetherington Palmer, AV. E R.iet , R B .A., Eredk. R. 
Hicrns. 

Jones : Hxrold [Special '\\'..,r Exanunanon], Bierton, ne.ir 
.Aylesbury, Bucks. Proposed by Courtenay AI. C'r’cLmer, 
ProA-ssor .A. E. Richardson, Peter O. Fry. C.Al.G., D S.O. 

E\aiB: Herbert .Ahihur Joh.n [Special War ExaminiTion], 
ah Porchester .Square, W a. Proposed by R- bert -Atkin- 
son, E. Stanley FEtll, Ala'twell .Ayrton. 

Leckenby : Cecil [Special War Exam.nanonL 7 Cameron 
Grove. Abrk. Proposed b; Walter H Bricrky, F.S.A. , 
Cj. Re.nell, O.B E , .Arthur Pollard. 

Luo.-tN : JaMEs, M.C. [Special War Examination], a4 Crown 
Street, Xcwc.'.stlc-on-Tyne. Proposed by Maxwell -Ayr- 
ton. John W Simpson, C hark-s .S. Errington 

M-ivn.n : WiLLi-iVM Roderick Joh.n [Special War E.x.iinm,mon], 
a Lome Terrace, -Sunderland. Proposed b\ A\', Milburn, 
Geo. T. Brown. T.homas R. Milburn 

M.tSTER : C'iiiM.\NL.\L MoriR.^M, M .A. [Fintl Examinaiion], 
-Atm.iram ALinsions, Laminaton Road. Bomb.iy 14', India. 
Proposed by Charles E. A'arndell, E. Stanley Kail. Geotiry 
Luca.s. 

M.'.thews : Benj.wiin Kenny Oh..\ri) [Special War Examina- 
tion], 7 Montpelier Row, Blackhcath, S.E. Proposed by 
the Council. 

.ME.YL.YNn : Henry .Anthony [Special War Examination], 
A. M.C .A.. Tottenham Court Road, AA.i. Proposed by 
Profe-sor S. D. .Adshead, Alartin S. Biicgs. .Arthur Strat- 
ton, I-'.S..A. 

Meiki E : JosFRH .Abr.mi^m [Speci.il AA’ar Examin.ition], 0 
Cautley .AYenue, Claphum Common S.W 4. Proposed by 
-A. Dunb.ir Smith, d’. Edwin Cooper, E'rcd. Rowntree. 

-Ah'.NDiEXM : .loH.v BcRN.tnt) [Special War Examination], 0 I )uke 
Street, -Adelphi. W C.c. Pionosed bv H. P, G. Al.-.ule, 
D.S.O., M.C., Osu.'l 1 P Alilne, C. E. Bateman, 

.MiiciiriL : George .Ani.i s [Special War Ex.imin.ition], 1 4S 
1 nion Street, .Aberdeen. Proposed by J. -A, O. .All.in, 
Geoige W.itr, an.l the Council. 

Ml I'.RIY : Keu'h D-\y Peehci: [Special AA'ar Examination], i 
Mecklenburg Square, W.C.i . Proposed by Maxwell .Ayr- 
ton, John W Simp.son, Robert .Ar'^lnso^. 

Xi EDii.w! ; Ch.vri fs \Vii I i.'.M Cash.mdre [Special \\ ar Exami- 
nation!, ao. Hiuh Ousegate, Aork, Propo.-ed b\ .Arthur 
PolLird, Ideweibn Kitchen, and the (."ouncil. 

Pm.mi r ; J WIES [.S', iqi I - Special AVar Exein'-it'on], 130 B.ills 
Pond 'Ro.kI, Tslingion, X i , Proposed be' D-w.ild P. Alilne 
A\'. H, Hobday, .A. Edward Hughes. 

Pu'KEORn : LroN.VRi) [Special AA’ar Examination], loS Fernside 
Road, AN'andsworth Common, S.AA.ia, Pre-posed by A\ . 
Chas, AA’.iMnoLith, Sir .Acton AAciib, P R-.A , Maurice E, 
AA'ebb, D.'S.CX, M.C. 

PiNroi.n : Sr.tNt.r.Y [.Special AA'ar Examination], 317 Csmden 
Road, Flollowav, X.7. Proposed i'V Prolecsor -A It. 
Richar.lson, G, d’opham Foirest, Percc' B. X ubbs. 


Plu.mley : Don-\ld Joh.n Gr.ynt [Special Examination], 3S 
Alargravine Gardens, Baron’s Court, AA’.6. Prono-ed bv 
Henry Budgen, .Arthur Harrison, Leonard Martin 
Prosser: Don.yid Sydney [Special AA'ar Examination], 6 
Harvist Road, X.AA’. 6. Proposed by Robert .Atkinson, E. 
Stank'}' H.ill, Geoft’ry Lucas. 

Ql'Iok : XoR'iYN Dennis [Special AA'ar Examination], Leicester 
House, 6 Bedford Pi.rce, AA’C.i. Proposed by Robert 
Atk.nson, .Arthur W. Cookie}', E. Stanley Hall. 

SiLYRP : Fr.vxcis George [Special AAdir Examinarrjnj , Inede- 
holme, Brockley Vie.v, Forest Hill, S E 03. Proposed bv 
Charles E. Varndcll, Robert .Atkinson. E. Sti-niev FI ill. 
Skinner ; Cedric George [Special AA'ar E.xamin.it.onl, ep 
Orchard Street, College Green, Bristol. Prooosed bv 
George FI. Oatlev, R.AA'.,A., \A’. .s. .Skinner, .Sir Frank AA'. 
AA'iIls, R.\A'..A. 

S. M.YLL : WiLLLVM [Special AA'ar Examination], 7 ;a South Side, 

Claphara Common, S.AA'.q, Proposed I'y Robert .Atkinson, 
Charles E. Varnaell, Geofrry Lucas. 

•Snell : .Alfred [.Special War Examination], loe .Station Road, 
Harrow'. Pro'po-ed b}' die Council. 

SoL'i.iR : Ch.arles Gcddes, F.S.-A.Scot, [Special AVar Examin i- 
tion], 15 South T.-y Street. Dundee. Proposed by P. FI. 
Thoms, J. Donald Alii's, Godfrey Shephe.'d. 

S'l .iBi.EEORD ; Ch.yrles Henrv [Special AA'ar Ex'amin.ition], 26 
Horham. Road. Putaev, S.AV.13. Pro-ioseJ bv .Arthur H. 
Hind, AV. Bewail, Chri topher AV F. AVheeler: 

SrotKEK : .Alexander [Special AA'ar E-c.imination]. 35 Wakie- 
mar .Avenue, Fulham, S AA',6. Propose.! by Frank J. Potter, 
Robert .Atkinson, F,. Stanley Hall. 

Streeter; Frederick Robert [Special AA'ar Examination], 
Redholme, Tyrone Ko.id, Thorpe Bay. Essex. PropO'-eJ by 
C. E. A'amdell, John Slater. B..A.. Herbert AA'igglesworth. 
Si'NDERL.YXD ' CvRii. [Special AA'ar Examination], 23 Turk 
Crescent. King Cross, Halifax. Proposed by AA'illiam H. 
Thoi'p, AA'. Carby Hall. C.B.E., Archibald Xeill. 

SvKEi : M.ark Xeville [Special AVar Examination], 75 Cardi- 
gan Road, Leeds. Propo-eJ by FI. S. Chorle}'. ITed. 
Broa.Xhont, AA'illiam II, Thorn. 

Symont'S ; J.t’irs Bl.akenev [Special AA'ar Examination],” How- 
field,’’ 1 1 1 -i 13 Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. Proposed by Sidney 
A". X'orth, J. Can'ipbell Reid, and the Council. 

T. iiVLOR : AA'illi.ym John [Special AA'ar Examination], Bella- 

dale," Fairfickl Ro.id, Inverness. Proposed by George 
AA'att. -A. Marsh.ill Macken7,ie, A.R S .A., and the Council. 
Tellerv • F'R.tNK Ignvtz [Special Examm.ttion], c o .Alliance 
Bank of Simla. Ltd., 40 Old Broad Street, E.C. Proposed 
by .Arthur Stratton, F'.S..A , Marcin .S. Brigg-s, Edwin J. 
S.iJgroio. 

Towte: Charles Raymond [Special AA'ar Examination], 67 
Svdenham Flill, S.E. 23. Proposed by Robert .Atkinson, E. 
Stanley H.ill, .A. H. .Moberly. 

Whiic: Ray.mond Charles [Special AA'ar Examination], 4 
Bie.'toii Hill, .Ack'sburv. Proposed by I’rok-ssor .A. E. 
Richardson, T. Frank tlreen, and the Council. 
AVii.ki.nsdn ■ Fred. P..A.S.I. [Final Examination], 162, Long 
Lee Terrace, Keighley. Yo-rks Proposed by AA'. J. Morley. 
Eric Alorley, W. H. Hobday. 

AA'ili.i.aais : Leo John I Special AA’ar Examination], Alennaye, 
Penzance, Cornwall. Proposed by RoFiert -Atkinson, E. 
Stanlec I Fill, C. E. Varndeil. 

AVilliaM'ON ■ John [Special Fixamination], County Hall, 
Cardiff. Proposed by AA'. James Xash, R. Burns lAick, ' 1 '. 
Tahesm Rees. 

AA'inch : Kenn'Eih Mark [Special AA'.ir Examination], 56 Ste- 
venage Ro.id, S.AA'. 6. Proposed by FTank AI. Elgood, 
Professor -A. E. Richarslson, C. Lovett Gill, 

W isEMAX : Arthur Eric [Special War Examination]. 15 Glebe 
Road, Ghelinst’ord. Proposed by Ch.is. H. Gage, Wyke- 
ham Chancellor and the Council. 
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Yeats : John [Special War Examination], 13 Springbank 
Terrace, Aberdeen. Proposed by George Watt, J. Ross 
Macmillan, A. Marshall ^lackenzie, A.R.S.A. 

Young : Cedric John Mathison, M.C. [Special War Exami- 
nation], 42 Tay Street, Perth, Scotland. Proposed by Sir 
John J. Burnet, R.S.A., P. H. Thoms, Wm. B. Whitie. 

\ OUNG : Frederic Xewall [Special War Examination], Works 
Department, Messrs Butterfield and S\Mre, Hong Kong. 
Proposed bv Charles E. Varndell, Robert Atkmson, E 
Stanlev Hall. 

Members’ Column 

^lemhers, Licentiates and Students may insert an- 
nouncements and make knoicn their requirements in this 
column zvithout charge. Communications must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, and be accompanied by the full name 
and address. Where anonxynitx is desired^ box numbers 
u'ill be given and anszcers forzvarded. 

OFFICE ACC(.tMMODATIOX WANTED. 

.Architect denres to share oiiices with another architect provided 
the accommodation is suitable and in the Cnv. A fairlv large 
unfurnished private ofli--e is essential. Room needed for two 
assistants. Would share ccssntaiice of shorthand-tvpisi. — .Apply 
Box 3101, c 0 Secretary, R FB A , 9, Conduit Street, W.i. 

appoixtme.xts wanted 

Lie R.I B .A . at present employed as assistant m a Goveniment 
Department Housing Section (disengaged shortly owing to reduc- 
tion of siafri seeks engageiiieiit. in or near London preferable 
Fifteen years’ varied experience at home and abroad. Moderate 
salarv. Excellent references — Apple Bo.x i-gi. co Se<'rctarv, 
R.I.B.A. 

Daily Mail Labour-saving House Couipetition Lie. R.I.B.A 
offers to prepare perspe^mve in accordance with the C'‘>ndiiions. on 
competitor's own drawing, at a special fee of £2 cs. finished in ink, 
or -iT IS. pencil outluie oniv — Apple Box Y102, c 'o becretarv, 
R.IB A. ' ■ ' ' 

A R 1 .B..A. (32'j seeks enaascnic-nt ; 13 years’ experience (exclud- 
ing five years’ military service^ London orfices all classes oi buildings. 
Accustomed to interviewing clients and inanaseinent. Desun, 
spei. Jicati'jii. stedwoik and roadworks — Box nfi. c u Secretary, 
R I B.A.. 0. Conduit Street. W i 

.A R I.B .A. (15,. cx-ofneer ;* hief assistant an-hitcct to a County 
C'juiimIi. shortly diS'.-ngaged owing to ieduetioii ol statt. desires a 
n ^punublo appointiia.iit, pp-femhly lu the W<.>t of Ln, gland, but not 
'-''encial .All-round expenenc»‘ Hidnest 'Tedentials — .Address 
K. A. B . I, Belvedere. Weston-super- .Mare 
A K I B .A (32) requires post. Thoroughly '.oinpetent to under- 
take all routine work. Used t" taking '.harge in ab.'Ciice <'f priu- 
i.ipal — Box 2^01. r u Secretary RIBA 

Mr F'rederick Bligh Bond F .[ de-ir.-s to reconmiend Mr. H 
Wc't-oinbe as a nrs*. rate a-Hstant .Mr. Weseonibe has been with 
Mr Bond for 24 y-virs. and i-s now about 30 years of age He is a 
ry coinprt'.nt draughtsman, aii'l fully \erskl in all orti< ♦ rout n-.* 
Work. m'Tudiiig the writing ot -.p<...iu--,itiuris and taking - U quanti- 
ties. — Coriiinuiin at oru should l>e addressed to Mr Bligii Bund, 

' o Seen t ry R I B .A. 

Architect’s Assistant, du^nglgM]; nit-inbcr of Institute. 20 
years’ experience; h.S. (letail->)t oriainal ornament per-.pectives 
in line, colour, or pastel; interior and exterior (h-eorati\e work 
Salary moderate —Box jsoi, < ,0 StMetary K I B A 
Licentiate desire'^ r' 'ponsil^lc perm iiient appointment Many 
years’ expenem e \\ lihiig to a'cept post as Clerk of Works or 
Travelling Representative. Fliahest references — Address Box 592, 
C;0 Secretary R I.B. A , 9. Conduit bticet, W. 

Architect's .A-^sistant, 2O, educated FeDt* 1 , yeai-.' expe- 
rience (3 arti'.led), seeks empl* >vmeni. Survevs of buildings and 
land, levels, Working drawings, details, sanitation and dram te-'tiiig. 
Neat draught-'inan, Uj years’ aeti\ e rviee. .\pplv Fi B Robson, 
The Haven, Priory Hill, Dover 

Improver. Probationer RIB A, seek^ •'ituation as Improver. 
Apfly E. Jones. c;o J. H Goodman, Lie. K. I.B. A , Architect, 
Reading. 

Draughtsman Probaticjnc r R.I.B.A., with experience 111 sur- 
veying and levelling, desires employment Apply, C A (iolding, 
21, High Street, Robertsbiidge, Sussex. * 


Minutes I. 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1921-22, held on Monday, 7th November 1921, at 8.30 p.m. — 
Present : Air. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the Chair ; 72 
Fellovts (including 24 members of the Council), 40 Associate.s 
(including 7 members of the Council), 8 Licentiates, i Hon. 
Fellow, 3 Hon. Associates, and a large number of visitors — the 
Minutes of the meeting held on 4th July were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election on 5th December 15 candidates for the Fellowshio, 
III candidates for the Associateship. The names of theL 
gentlemen, having been published in the Journal, were taken 
as read. (See pp 29-31.) 

The President delitered the Inaugural Address of the Ses- 
sion. 

On the motion of the Right Hon. Lord Sumner of Ibstone 
seconded by Sir Henry Newbolt, a Vote of Thanks to the Presi- 
dent was passed by acclamation. 

The President having briefly expressed his acknowledg- 
ments, the meeting closed at 9,45 p.m. 


At the conclusion of the Ordinary General Meeting, the visi- 
tors having retired, a Special General Meeting was held, and, 
on the motion of the President, seconded by the Hon. Secre- 
tary, the following Resolutions were unanimouslv passed : 

Extension of Premises. — A, That the purchase for the sum 
oi £.11 ,000 of the Lease (perpetually renewable) of No. 10 Con- 
duit Street, W., be hereby confirmed. 

B. That the Council be authorised to create a mortgage on 
or otherwise to charge No, 10 Conduit Street and the other 
leasehold and freehold property of the Institute (subject to the 
existing mortgage) as the Council shall think fit to secure the 
funher sum oi' £10,000 and interest and to execute such deeds 
and documents as may be required in connection therewith. 

Amendment of Bv-L.a\vs Renting to Ho.n. Associ.yTES. — 

C. That effect be given to the resolution of the Genera! 
Body passed on aSth February 1921 —viz., that the number of 
members in the Honorary Associate cLiss shall not exceed si.xtv : 
that the entrance fees and annual subscriptions of Flonorarv 
Associates be abolished, and their privilege of voting in the 
election of Council and Standing Committees be withdrawn. 

D. That the following provision be added to Bv-law 4 ; 
'■ The number of members in the Class of Honorary Associates 
must not exceed si.xty.” 

E. That clause (c) in By-law 17, which provides for the paj- 
ment by Honorary Associates of entrance fees and annual sub- 
scriptions, be deleted. 

F. That the following words he added to By-law 63 ; " or in 
the election of the Council and Standing Committees.” 

G. That By-law 16, which provides for the transfer of a 
Fellow who has retired from practice to the Class of Honorary 
Associates, be deleted. 

The Hon. Secretary then gave notice that a further General 
Meeting would be held at 9 Conduit Street, W., on the 21st 
November, at the conclusion of the Ordinary Genera! Meet- 
ing on that day, when a report would be furnished of the Pro- 
ceedings at the General Aleeting to be held on the 7th day of 
November, and the above-named resolutions would be sub- 
mitted for confirmation. 

The Special General Meeting closed at 9 55 p.m. 

R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication. — 1921 : 12th, 26th November; loth, 
24th December. 1922: 14th, 28th January ; 1 ith, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; nth, 25th Alarch ; 8th, 22nd April ; 6th, 20th Alay ; 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July ; 19th August ; 23rd September : 
aist October. 
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Ilkesi'on Secondary School. View from Sovth-E.a.-;t. 
G. H WiddoMs [F.], Ai'chirect. 

School Design 

By GECmOE H. WIDDOWS [E.j. 


W HEN the Council did me the honour to 
ask me to read a paper on schools I found 
it difficult to decide in what v/ay the matter 
should be treated, as everything had already been 
said prior to the outbreak of the war on present-day 
methods ; and the war has, as far as school buildings 
are concerned, effectually' hindered progress. I 
therefore made enquiries as to what was expected of 
me, and was told that. I was expected to sum up the 
past, to deal with the present, and to foretell the 
future ! 

This somewhat encvclopffidic presentation of the 
case brought its own light with it and caused one to 
think ; but to deal with the past, present and future 
in the way that they should be dealt with would 
stretch beyond the capacity of an evening meeting. 
I therefore do not purpose dealing in detail with 
the past history' of education and educational build- 
ings. The development of secondary' education 
from the catechetical schools of the second century 
A.D., brought about by the conflict of Christianity 
with pagan philosophv, has alreadv been ably dealt 
with, as also the rise and progress of elementary 
schools from about the same period. 

H 


At first in the Christian era elementary education 
was given in the home ; but after the decline of fer- 
vour in Christian families following the Peace of the 
Church in the reign of Constantine, schools for 
ordinary education became an acknowledged thing, 
and were commended by' the Council of Vaison in 
the vear 529. Thenceforward there was steady de- 
velopment through the Middle Ages by means of 
monastic, cathedral and chantry' schools on the one 
side, and guild, hospital and city schools on the 
other — a svstem not altogether unlike the dual sys- 
tem of the present day'. 

Thus far the emphasis was laid on the spiritual 
training ; then came the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, with the re-foundation of many 
schools in the reign of Edward VI ; and in this 
period the emphasis was laid on the intellectual 
training. From that time onward to modern day's 
the development is well known. In the last few 
years the emphasis appears to have been laid on the 
physical side ; and we, as architects, have been con- 
cerned more with this, in endeavouring to express 
in our buildings a solution of the problems of heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation. 
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The impetus given to school hygiene was un- 
doubtedly brought about by the passing of the 1902 
Act. Although this Act, which brought into being 
our large educational authorities, made no pro- 
vision for the school medical officer, nevertheless it 
soon became apparent that this official would look 
into things and make his presence felt. That much 
required attention is undoubtedly a fact ; and the 
credit for drawing attention to the unsatisfactory 
planning of schools must be given to Doctor George 
Reid, of Staffordshire. He, with Hr. Hutchings, 
the Staffordshire authority’s architect, was the 
first to break down the bad tradition of the central 
hall. I think we in Derbyshire may claim to run a 
close second, and before long nearly all other 
authorities took up the running. 

In the old central-hall type of school one apart- 
ment ventilated into another, and the free circula- 
tion of pure air was impossible. We know that the 
central-hall type of plan was developed with the idea 
of giving the head teacher very little walking exer- 
cise. By seating him at a lordly desk, and by pro- 
viding spv-holes called borrowed lights, the head 
teacher was converted into a kind of glorified police- 
man, instead of being, as he should be, a guide, 
philosopher and friend of children and teachers. 

With the abolition of the central hall and the 
acceptance of the principle of through ventilation 
one of the greatest revolutions in planning in any 
kind of building took place, with the result that in 
1914, when school building practically stopped, our 
English schools had obtained a distinctive character 
which was known the world over ; and this charac- 
ter was brought about by adopting common-sense 
methods in connection with ventilation, lighting 
and heating. 

I now purpose taking these three factors in school 
planning, and I do not purpose dealing with any 
others this evening. 

If these three factors are mastered, then we have a 
sound beginning ; but to lay down hard and fast 
laws as t(j the shape of a school, the arrangement ot 
its rooms, and the kind of apartments, is to stifle 
initiative, to deaden thought and hinder progress. 
Xo two schools, in mv mind, ought to be alike. 
There ought to be special considerations for each 
school in everv district, with special materials suit- 
able for that district, which, when rightlv used, 
should speak of the ideals which ought to govern 
both the scho(d and the particular neighbourhood in 
which the school is placed. 


Ventilation. 

In the matter of ventilation we owe a great deal to 
Professor Leonard Hill, whose researches and books 
are so well known. He has entirely exploded old 
theories. Ventilation is the first essential, and bad 
ventilation will trv both bodv and brain more 
quicklv than bad lighting or bad heating. 

Professor Hill bids us see that the old theory that 
the primarv need of ventilation was to supply oxygen 
to the lungs is not true, otherwise consumptives 
would not be sent to the tops of mountains, where 
the amount of oxygen is less than in the valleys ; 
and that the primary need is to produce skin activity 
bv the carrving awav of the heat and moisture of the 
body. 

The second chief thing that we have to bear in 
mind is that the best form of ventilation is not ob- 
tained bv bringing in air near the bottom ot a room 
and taking it out through the middle of a ceiling, 
but is best obtained, and in the simplest manner, by 
causing air to pass across the room by the agency of 
wind pressure. 

The old theory that there were poisons in expired 
air is found not to be true ; and it is also found that 
the human body can only absorb a given quantity of 
carbon-dioxide, and that any excess is not absorbed 
by the system but thrown off ; thus the physical 
aspect takes the place of the chemical in this maiter 
of ventilation. 

The diagrams about to be shown will enable the 
principles of ventilation to be followed. 



The first three figures mav he regarded as tubes 
holding lit|uids. In the first, while the end is capped 
the capacity of the tube is limited by its dimensions. 
If the end he removed, then the capacity of the tube 
is governed in a great measure by the constanev of 
supplv. 

In the second it is the same tube, but bulged in 
the middle ; and in the third the same tube with a 
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side outlet instead of a bottom oiitlet. If these three 
diagrams be placed horizontally instead of vertic- 
ally, then we get what we might expect to be the 
result in the three following diagrams (Figs. 4, 5 
and 6) when dealing with air. 

In the fourth diagram the hoppers are removed 
and a wooden tube crosses the room. The amount 
of air passing through that tube depends in a great 
measure upon the wind pressure, and corresponds 
to Fig. I. 

In Fig. 5 the tube is removed, and we have a 
similar eflFect to Fig. 2 — that is, the air comes in at 
the hopper, the room is the expanded tube, and the 
hopper on the far side is the contraction through 
which the air departs. Given an area at the tops of 
hoppers of 10 square inches per child for inlet, and 
1 similar area on the other side for outlet, and wind 
P-'essure of no more than four miles per hour nor- 
mal to the face of the building, experiments show 
that the air in a room is changed ten times per hour 
by means of hoppers only. All this is accomplished 
without any mechanism or machinery and in the 
cheapest possible way, because the ventilator made 
use of is Nature’s own — viz., the wind. 

It may be asked as to what effect is produced 
when the wind is dead end-on, and not normal to 
the sides. It would appear from smoke experiments 
that the movement of the wind slightly to right or 
left sets up a vacuum outside the building, and that 
then the air is removed, not by propulsion, but by 
suction. 

While dealing with the question of hoppers, I 
would draw attention to Fig. 6. So many people 
who design and make hoppers fail at the crucial 
moment. As the hopper falls inward the vertical 
height is decreased, and unless something in 
the nature of a wind screen is provided a hori- 
zontal draught passes over the top of the hopper. 
When we think that the work of a hopper is to cause 
air to be deflected upwards before entering a build- 
ing, the failure to provide wind screens is rather 
remarkable, and yet one is constantly coming across 
cases where this little point, which is so essential, is 
overlooked. N(j hopper should open more than 4 
inches in the clear, otherwise air is admitted in large 
c[uantities with much discomfort. 

For the re.st of the window, centre-hung sashes 
would appear to be the most convenient, the air 
being deflected across the room in a similar direc- 
tion to that from the hopper. I have tried double- 
hung sashes in one case, and in one case onlv, and 
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am of opinion that in every way centre-hung saslus 
are preferable. 

In Fig. y will be seen the drawbacks of what vs as 
known as “ ceiling extract ventilation.” Provided 
things were normal and the wind pressure on tlu* 
side in which the window was placed, then the air 
might be made to pass as indicated by the arrow^. 
but it left the far side of the room almost untouched. 
If the wind were on the side of the school opposite 
to the window, then, of course, there would hardlv 
be any air movement at all. .Moreover, this form ot 
ventilation took no account of the difference in 
temperature and the difference in weight between 
cold air and warm air, the result being that on a cold 
day air, instead of passing up the ceiling ventilator, 
came down it, with much discomfort to staid men 
with bald heads, and it vvas more common than not 
to find these ventilators covered over withhrown 
paper. 

In Fig. 8 we see an attempt to get through 
ventilation and yet have a central corridor. Central 
corridors are very depressing, and the so-called 
through ventilation is but little better than the 
ceiling extract system. 

Before leaving the question of ventilation v e 
must remember that bad ventilation is not only bad 
in that it does not remove the exudations of the 
body, but also because it allows bacteria to accumu- 
late, and thereby become more dangerous in attack. 

Yet another point to be remembered is that the 
stuffy smell in badly ventilated schools is due to the 
fact that children are not taught to use sanitary 
paper. The stench in these rooms is not, as some 
people imagine, from stale sweat. This should 
make us see the need for ventilation, especially 
when we remember that in areas where povertv is 
rife clothes are often made t(j serve for two or three 
persons. 

As a last point in ventilation it used to be thoucht 
that windows must serve for both lighting anel ven- 
tilation. At the outbreak of the war two experimen- 
tal rooms were completed at North \\’ingfield, where 
the light was obtained by means of a skylight anti 
the ventilation by means of dotms on verantlahs. I 
will draw vf)ur attention to this when the slides are 
placed on the screen in a few moments. 

Lighting. 

ff'he second of the three h.vgienic principles i,- 
lighting, and there are certain facts which need par- 
ticular attention ; and here may I sav how much I 
owe to visits paid by members of the Illuminatin': 
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Engineering Society and the help I have received 
from them ? Especially do I wish to express mv 
thanks to Doctor Kerr, of the London County 
Council. 

Lighting can, of course, be by windows on one, 
two or three sides of a room ; and while scientists 
agree that unilateral lighting is best, nevertheless it 
has not vet been shown that other forms of lighting 
are harmful. A light from the left from above the 
head is doubtless the most restful, and that is, I 
think, as far as we can go at present. 

Where unilateral lighting is adopted one point to 
be observed is that a line forming an angle ot 30 
degrees with the top of the desk farthest from the 
window should, when projected, pass through the 
glass area of the window as shown on Fig. 9. 
Another point is that the glass area in rooms up to 
20 or 21 feet in width should be one-fifth of the 
floor area. If this width is exceeded then the glass 
area would probably have to be increased to one- 
fourth or even one-third, but no room should be 
more than 25 feet wide. 

A third point, which refers especially to town 
areas, is that 50 square degrees of clear sky should 


be observable on the desk farthest from t.se window 
This 50 square degrees is obtained by adding to- 
gether the horizontal angles and multiplying bv the 
vertical angle shown oit Figs. lo.v and lOB. 

Another point in lighting is the undesirability of 
having movable partitions glazed. Teachers have a 
strong objection to glazing as it reduces the privacy 
of a class. Aloreover it will be seen from Fig. ii 
that a child sitting and looking at a teacher stand- 
ing in front of a glazed partition mav very well 
have its eves strained with the light coming from 
the window of an adjoining room. 

No class-rooms sh' uld. as a rule, be more than 21 
feet in width. The perusal of the two diagrams 
(Figs. 12 and 13) w ill explain this. In a wide room 
the teacher has great difficulty in covering so 
large an angle of vision as 116 degrees. In an 
ordinary class-room of 20 feet the angle is re- 
duced to 83 degrees ; and what applies to the teacher 
applies more or less to the children looking at the 
blackboard. 

In a room lighted from one side with a glass 
area equal to one-fifth of the floor area and without 
obstruction it is found that 2 per cent, of the sill 
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light reaches a point 20 feet away from the sill. This 
is more than double what is regarded as necessary 
for good lighting. In the case of North Wingfield, to 
which reference has already been made, and where 
the light is by means of an inclined continuous light 
running the full length of the class-room at an angle 
of 60 degrees with the horizontal, the lighting at a 
point 20 feet awav is no less than 5' iS per cent, of the 
light falling upon the window-sill. 

One other point in connection with lighting is 
connected with artificial lighting, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the minimum of daylight is the 
maximum of artificial light. The maximum amount 
of artificial light falling upon paper or light material 
is three foot-candles, except in the case of dress- 
making and manual work, when it should be four 
foot-candles. For class-room purposes it is found 
best to have the lights 8 feet 3 inches from the floor, 
and three candle-power for every 5 square feet of 


floor space will give approximately three foot- 
candles at the desk level. 

Lights should be fixed so that they cannot be 
lowered and produce eye strain owing to the 
presence of too much artificial light. The source of 
light should always be screened and the best 
method is probably bv means of prismatic glass. 

He-^tixg. 

There are various wavs of heating schools — 
grates and stoves are more or less cheerful, but the 
heating is partial, and soon dissipated when doors 
are open to admit scholars at the opening of a ses- 
sion. Another method is by means of warm air 
without propulsion, and this is very unreliable. 
When assisted bv fans with the usual accompani- 
ments the heating becomes deadly monotonous, 
while thewindows, being closedwinter and summer, 
have a very deadening elTect. 

.A. steady, deadly uniform heat is a thing to be 
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avoided. ^Moreover, in some heating systems the 
airdncts become foul, and a considerable amount of 
dust finds its way into the building — in fact, one 
French scientist discovered that such air contained 
double the amount of matter that the ordinary air 
contained. 

Other methods of heating are high-pressure 
steam and high-pressure hot water, low-pressure 
steam and low-pressure hot water ; and experience 
seems to show that of these four the last one is the 
most serviceable in a school. One of the things 
that became noticeable with the introduction of 
better ventilation was the inadequacy of the heating 
apparatus, usually low-pressure hot water, to be 
found in our schools. These were usually put in 
with a guarantee by the engineer that a temperature 
of &o degrees would be maintained when the out- 
side air was freezing, but to obtain this every door 
and window had to be kept shut. 

On the assumption that the air should be changed 
not less than ten times per hour, it will be found that 
an area of about 35 square feet of heating surface to 
every 1,000 feet of cubic contents will be required, 
as the following figures show ; — 

In a room for 50 children there will, by the 
Board’s regulations, be 7,000 cubic feet of contents, 
or 70.000 cubic feet of air per hour to be warmed. 
A British thermal unit will raise 30 cubic feet ot 
air I degree in (me hour ; therefore the B.T.L'. 
required in this room will be 70,000 28^-50=^ 

39,200 B.T.U. per hour, assuming the outside 
temperature to be 30 degrees and the required 
temperature inside 58 degrees, a dilference of 28 
degrees. A square foot of Iteating surface will give 
off i'75 B.T.l*. per hour for each degree (F.) of 
difference between temperature of pipe and air. If 
the pipe temperature he 150 degrees there will be a 
difference of 150 degrees — 58 degrees = 92 degrees, 
d’he area of piping will, therefore, be 39,200^-92 
I '75 =244 square feet. This is equivalent to 33 
square feet of heating surface per i ,oco cubic feet 
of contents. If the rooiiis have a constant height of 
14 feet, and the floor area be 10 square feet fijr each 
scholar, this may be regarded as requiring 3 square 
feet per child — or, in other words, the heating sur- 
face required will be one-half of the floor area. 

A point to be remembered in connection with 
heating is that the boiler should always be 50 per 
cent, above its catalogue efficiency, and that the 
heating chamber should be capacious s-o as to enable 
a large store f)f fuel to be laid in. 


At North W ingfield the heating is by means of 
steam pipes under a concrete floor composed of 
slabs 2J inches thick. Owing to the heating pipes 
being out of sight the rooms have a much neater 
appearance and this method ot heating is doubtless 
the best. Bv keeping the feet warm the blood circu- 
lates, and the admission of cool air striking the skin 
and filling the lungs acts as a tonic. 

No great heat is required on the floor surface. A 
temperature of 75 degrees is more than ample ; and 
this, of course, is much less than the heat which 
reaches one’s feet when sitting in front of a fire. 

With these steam heating pipes i square foot at 
212 degrees will heat a floor area of z'Sz square feet 
at 75 degrees. The heat above 212 degrees due to 
steam pressure is set oft against the heat lost down- 
wards. While steam has much to recommend it, I am 
not at all sure that hot w ater would not be better, as 
there is less ntechanism to get out of order. On the 
other hand, during holidays, steam pipes not being 
full of water, there is no fear of fracture by frost. 

For those who would wish to carry the matter 
further I would refer them to the article on school 
buildings in the Encychpeedia of Education, 1 ecently 
published by Messrs. Pitman. 

Discussion 

The PRE.SIDEN'T : We have listened to a most in- 
tei-esting Paper, and we would all like to express our 
admiration at once ; hut I will ask Sir Edntund Phipps 
to be good enough to move a vote of thanks. 

Sir'EDMUND PHIPPS: May I, Sir, begin by 
saying how very much we of the Board of Education 
appreciate the kindness and courtesy of your Council in 
asking us to come here to-night ? It has been so interest- 
ing to come and see what we have seen, and to listen 
to what we hate heard, that I have forgotten what it 
was that 1 had intended to say ! The truth is that Civil 
Servants are not often allowed to make speeches. Yet 1 
will not pretend 1 was sorry when I was asked to pro- 
pose this vote, because, just now. Civil .Servants have 
something to say when they get a chance. .As a rule, a 
Civil Servant cannot say anc thing in a speech except to 
apologise for his own existence, and at present he has to 
remember how much trouble he has given to everybody 
in the past, and how much expense he is causing them 
in the present. .And yet, you know', gentlemen, times 
may change. In the past the Boaril of Erkication have, 
in one way and another, done something to encourage 
school building and make work for architects, and that 
time may come again. .After all, schools are not a 
fashion ; school building is not a thing which is taken 
up at one time and dropped at another. These schools 
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are necessities, and every month that school building is 
put off, as it has been during the war, the need for 
schools is rising ; and sooner or later we shall have to 
have all the schools the building of which has been put 
off since the beginning of the war. So that before very 
long the time will come when you and we, instead of 
being in our present relations, will be allies again. I 
know that at present there is a certain amount of assur- 
ance wanted in any member of the Board of Education 
meeting any body of architects. I do not disguise the 
fact that I and rny colleagues spend much time in pre- 
venting you from doing your work in building schools ; 
we are even stepping in and going back upon 
approvals which we have given in the past, stopping 
buildings which were on the verge of being begun. And 
that is extremely distasteful, and I want you to believe 
that we are really ashamed of ourselves ! But we have to 
do w hat we are told and what we are paid for, and we 
are trying to do it while preventing ourselves from losing 
hope for the future. But when the time comes again we 
shall be allies in a more real and important way than in 
the past, because since the last school building went 
on our whole arrangements with Local Education 
Authorities, County and Town Councils, have changed. 
In the old days if we tried to economise in school 
buildings it was only to prevent extravagance, to 
prevent the Education Rate being so treated that 
it had not enough left in it for other purposes. Now, 
when we are paying our proportion of all Local 
Authority expenditure, every farthing matters to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and with the admoni- 
tions as to economy which are being put before the 
world, we are all in the same boat, and we have to see 
that the rates and taxes are used just as far as is neces- 
sary and no further. ITere mav be less supply of money 
for schools for the rest of our official — perhaps for our 
natural — lives, and all the monev we can save on 
buildings is not going to be saved, but will be needed 
for books, equipment or teachers’ salaries. Wehopethat 
architects, local authorities and the Board of Education 
will be working together, putting our brains into a com- 
mon receptacle, as it were, to trv to make the money 
go to the best advantage. I expect we shall not be 
found fighting each other in the future : we shall be 
working together to do all we can to make the best of a 
\ery limited supply. 

The Boartl of Education did, in their last Building 
Regulations, just before the war, sav thev invited ex- 
periment. I'hev said their Regulations were built up 
not on theorv, but on the practice of living men. Ye 
have taken the best we could, and we have done all we 
could to learn from it. We sav there we welcome new 
w a} s of doing things, and we will gladlv listen to all you 
have to tell us. The pleasure with which we have 
listened to hlr.AViddows to-night is an example of that. 

1 have spoken too long already, Mr. President, but I 


know I can say, on behalf of this meeting, how ex- 
tremely interested we have been in all Mr. Widdow^s 
has said, and how grateful we are — and if I mav sav 
from the Board of Education officially — how much in- 
terested and gratified we are at having been given a 
chance of hearing and seeing to-night ; we shall trv 
to remember it. It is not for me to enter into the tech- 
nicalities, of which I know little, but on which, I am 
told, IMr. Felix Clay will have an opportunitv of saving 
a word. 

But I would like to say something about Mr. Y'id- 
dows personally. He is a very familiar figure in the cor- 
ridors of the Board and by our fireside ; we have met 
on m.any occasions ; and if there is one thing he has 
left upon our minds — at all events, upon mine — it is 
this : that he has been able to — I was going to sav get 
the better of us, but I don’t quite mean that — he has 
been able to get the best out of us, to make the best of 
us. He is a man of such sympathy that in dealing with 
the Board he realises that we are not merely hide-bound 
officials by nature, but that we stand between the 
Treasury on one side and the IMinistry of Health on the 
other, and there are many allowances which should be, 
and can be, made for us. He knows how we regard our 
present job, Mr. Widdows has endeared himself, per- 
sonally and officially, to the Board and their staff, and it 
is with peculiar pleasure. Sir, that I stand here to-night 
to move a vote of thanks to Mr, Widdows, and also to 
thank you, Sir, and the Council for their kindness and 
hospitality in giving me the opportunity. 

Mr. FELIX CLAY : Mr. President, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Widdows for the e.xtraordinarily inte- 
resting paper we have heard. And Ifam particularly glad 
to do so in order to have the opportunity of testifying to 
the extraordinary amount of w ork which Mr. Widdows 
has done towards the development of the modern school 
plan. I have seen the plans at least of all IMr. Y'iddows' 
schools, and many of his buildings, and, incidentally, a 
good many others besides. No architect has done more 
than he has to det elop the modern school. Y’hen we 
get at the Board plans by i\lr. Y'iddows, thev invariably 
give us something to think about, something to talk 
about, and, almost invariably, something to argue about. 
Yet, somehow, the building is generally put up verv 
much in the torm originally designed. 

School planning had, as IMr. Widdows has said, an 
extraordinary development in the ten years just before 
the war ; up till that time it had been comparatively 
stable. I do not know^ whether you realise it, but it is 
half a century — this year — since the first central-hall 
school was built. The London School Board, in 1870, 
promoted a competition to try to get a satisfactory 
plan for an elementary school. It was won by Roger 
Smith ; and in 1872 the “ Ben Jonson ” school was 
erected. It was simply a central-hall school, with class- 
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rooms on three sides opening out of the hall, and it was 
thought at the time to be veryunsatisfactorv. Thereasons 
were that thev did not like having a number of class- 
rooms ; it was expensive in staffing, and thev did not 
like having too many children in one building. Thev 
also thought the hall was a waste of space. Therefore 
thev went back to the old pupil teacher svstem of plan ; 
that is to sav, a long narrow room, where there can he a 
number of classes under the supervision of one head 
teacher. The pressure for separate class-rooms grew, 
and in ten vears thev came back to the separate class- 
room plan and hall, because thev wanted some place to 
collect the children in. 

In 1S82 the School Board passed a resolution that no 
school should be built infuture withoutacentralhall, and 
ten years afterwards the “ Ben Jonson "type was again 
adopted and became the standard type ; it was regarded 
as practically the last word in school planning. Changes 
were made in small matters of detail, such as the stair- 
cases, cloakrooms and so on ; but the main lines were 
continued until 1904, and we all thought it was the best 
thing to be done to secuie supervision and compact- 
ness. Then it was that Dr. Reid, IMedical Officer of 
Health for Staffs after the 1902 Act, was asked to look at 
the plans of schools, and he took strong exception to 
the central-hall plan, chiefly on the score of ventilation. 
-■Ind he worked out a plan, with Mr. Hutchings, and 
sent it to us at the Board. It consisted of a row of class- 
rooms, with windows on both sides, and a separate hall 
in the playground. We were very much astonished to 
get such a plan. Dr. Reid came to the Board, and we 
argued about it a long time We thought cross-lighting 
would be unsatisfactory. But a school was built as 
planned, very much as an experiment, and a year after- 
wards I went to look at it. I chose the winter time so 
that I might see how the ventilation was working. It 
was a cold day in Februarv, and there was some snow. 
It was remarkable that when I walked into a class-room 
from the fresh air outside — which is a very good test of 
ventilation — there was no smell, that school smell which 
is known to all who are in schools much. Yet there 
was no draught to speak of, and the headmaster was 
absolutelv enthusiastic about the school. He said that 
in his old school, at Darlaston, he was about to 
give up his work ; he finished everv day very tired 
and with a splitting headache, but now he felt at 
the end of the day as fresh as at the beginning. I 
noticed the absence of that chorus of coughs and 
sneezing and snuffling which seems to greet one on 
entering a class-room ; every other child seems to have 
a cold in the head, I said to the headmaster : “ Where are 
the colds ? ” He said : “ We don’t have them here ; the 
only complaint I have had about the school is that some 
of the parents say their children eat too much now.” 
The success of this school was remarkable, and local 
Educational Authorities heard of it ; in the neighbour- 


ing county of Derby Air. Widdows learned of it, and 
they were not long in developing it rapidly. It was only 
really a short time in which the old central-hall plan 
became almost obsolete, and all the schools took the 
form of these single-storeved spread-out buildings 

Air. Widdows, in the three points he drew' attention 
to, put ventilation first ; and in that 1 am sure he was 
right. A’entilation is an absolutelv fundamental point 
on a plan. If you decide to make vour school a cross- 
ventilation school, a class-room with windows on each 
side, vou must have a certain sort of plan, and vou must 
have definitelv settled w hat svstem vou will have before 
you can even start planning. I would like to sav a word 
upon that matter of ventilation, because Air. Widdows 
necessarilv had to deal with it somew hat shortlv in his 
Paper, and there may be some here who have not fullv 
read Dr. Leonard Hill’s incestigations, and so mav not 
feel altogether satisfied about the statement that efficient 
ventilation consists simply in the quality of the air. 

Dr. Leonard Hill started out to investigate what has 
been called ‘‘ crowd poison ” — that is to say, the ex- 
tremely unpleasant effects produced by sitting for some 
time in a \ery crowded room. He took samples of air 
from such a room and carefully analysed it. He found 
that there was rather more oxygen in that air than even 
on the top of a moderately high mountain. He said, 
therefore, it is clear that the trouble is not due to lack of 
oxygen ; moreover, any lack of oxygen is compensated 
for by a slightly, almost imperceptibly, increased rate 
of breathing. Then he measured the quantity of 
carbon dioxide in this air, which is usually considered 
to be an index of the impurity. He found that in this un- 
pleasant room there were 10 to 12 parts of COo per 10,000, 
which is high. Then he went into a factory where they 
make aerated waters, and there he found 30 to 40 parts 
per 10,000, yet the workers felt no inconvenience. So 
it seemed that at any rate chemically produced carbon 
dioxide was harmless, and therefore the trouble was 
not due to the CO^. He then came to the conclusion 
that the real cause was stagnation of the air, whic.h pre- 
vented evaporation going on from the skin and carrving 
oft certain poisons from the blood. In onler to prove 
this, he devised and carried out twci experiments. He 
had a small glass-covered experimental chamber made, 
and he got three or four devoted students to sit in this ; 
he shut them up in it. In the top of the chamber he had 
had installed an electric fan, without allowing anv inlet 
of air. When he saw that these students were on the 
point of collapse, the electric fan was started, and thev 
revived at once. 'I’hey seemed to have verv little ill- 
effects. ff'herefore it was seen that the mere movement 
of the air had a great effect. 

The second experiment was unpleasant — forhim. He 
again put three or four devoted men into the chamber 
and shut them up ; he then attached an india-rubber 
tube into the chamber and put on a face-mask and sat 
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outside and breathed the air from the chamber. He 
left the men in there such a time that they again 
became bad and were on the point of collapse, but he 
felt no inconvenience, though he was breathing the 
same air as they were, because he was outside, in the 
midst of fresh moving air. These e.xperiments are fully 
recorded in a Blue Book. It shows that the chemical 
composition of the air has nothing to do with the ill- 
effects accompanving sitting in a crowded room. And 
it is verv interesting to us, because it gave us a scientific 
explanation of what we had found so successful in 
practice, plentv of fresh air coming in at the windows, 
as the most effective ventilation which could he pro- 
vided. The e.xperiments show why the schools in w hich 
the air is kept in motion are so successful. 

The open-air school, again, has had great influence 
on the planning of the ordinary elementary school, 
because these schools, which proved so good for very 
delicate children, those with a tendency to become con- 
sumptive, were argued to be good, for the same reason, 
for other children too, many of whom are none too 
strong. So that w-e have now come to the conclusion, 
more or less, that the best form of ventilation is the old- 
fashioned window. The ventilating engineer, I know, 
will produce a wonderful result by various forms of 
ventilation — the Plenum system, for example ; he will 
wash and dry and heat and manage to keep at an 
equable temperature the class-room, and yet the re- 
sults are appalling to those who have to work in the 
room. We have Plenum heated rooms, and I have 
found teachers in them almost in revolt ; yet, on paper, 
almost everything is perfect. The engineer, in fact, has 
produced the very conditions we want to avoid ; what 
is wanted is a definite movement of air. The net 
result is that the whole emphasis in school design has 
shifted. Instead of the old compact three-storeyed 
central-hall building, we have a bewildering variety of 
plans ; plans which come to us show all sorts of shapes, 
from cart-wheels to hospital-shaped buildings and L- 
shaped buildings, but all arranged so as to secure the 
maximum amount of sun and to get air into the class- 
rooms from both sides. And the result in the schools is 
sojsatisfactory that I doubt whether we shall ever get 
back to the other tvpe of buildings. We have been very 
fortunate in having Mr. Widdows here to-night, whose 
great varietv of work you can see from his drawings 
which are round these walls, as well as by the photo- 
graphs he has shown on the screen ; I have very great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Widdows 
for his Paper. 

Mr. H. W. WILLS : I feel I have some reason to 
speak on this matter, because I had the pleasure, six or 
seven years ago, of undergoing some of the hardest work 
I have ever undergone in my life. I met Mr. Widdows 
and went over with him fifteen of his schools, most of 
the schools vou have seen depicted on the screen to- 


night. And, interesting and satisfactorv though I 
thought them before I saw them in actual being, I was 
very much surprised and pleased to find how perfectly 
they were suited to their purpose on closerexamination. 
I went into the schools at the close of the official dav, 
and I should not have discovered, from any smell, that 
anyone had been occupying them. The varietv of the 
planning struck me at once, after I had grown accus- 
tomed to the ordinarv tvpe of central-hall school, as a 
very great improvement, both as reg.irds a better 
appearance and in the way of convenience. We have 
sometimes in these rooms discussed the question of 
official architecture ; we have thought that the official 
architect took the work of the ordinary practitioner 
away from him ; but after I had been round these 
schools designed bv Mr. Widdows I came to the con- 
clusion that there was verv little in it, because in mv 
progress through Derbyshire I did not see a school that 
might not have been the result of an extremely success- 
fully conducted competition. And I concluded that the 
only thing the Derbyshire County Council had done 
was to shorten the process of selection. I therefore have 
very great pleasure in supporting this vote of thanks. 

Mr. A. E. MUNBY : I have been exceedingly inter- 
ested in Mr. Widdows’ Paper. I have in my office plans 
of various buildings of his which I studied some years 
ago, and I would like to question him on one point in 
reference to heating. I had a school which it was pro- 
posed to go on with before the war, but it has, like so 
many others, since died. At that time I got a firm of 
heating engineers to try to work out a plan whereby the 
heating could be conducted on a system adopted by the 
Romans in years gone by — namely, by passing hot air 
through the floor. Mr. Widdows’ method of heating his 
schools prompts me to askthe question — whether he has 
considered that method. He has some objections to the 
use of steam, and now uses hot water in these hollow 
floors. Would it not be possible to take hot air through 
the floors, perhaps in concrete channels, or through a 
hollow terra-cotta floor ? I take it that with a long 
range of class-rooms there would have to be an upcast 
shaft, which would involve long chimneys, and that 
might not be desirable. But electricity is so general in 
these days that it would be a small matter to provide 
fans at the end of the building, which would actuate 
the draught sufficiently to draw the hot air through the 
floors (not through the room) as a continuous stream. 
I think the type of schools to which we are coming — 
the long range of class-rooms, one after the other — lends 
itself very much to that form of heating, and it would 
be interesting if Mr. Widdows, and perhaps Mr. Clav, 
would express opinions on that point. 

Another matter is the use of tables and chairs by the 
children in place of the desks. Are we to consider that 
the old school desk is to become a thing of the past ? 
Must a boy write at an angle of 15', or not ? And I 
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should like to hear about the right-hand and the left- 
hand light, which is considered to be of great import- 
ance. It would be very helpful if we could have some 
information upon that, more particularly as the design 
of school desks has been worked out with very great 
care. 

^Ir. W. J. H. LEVERTON : I ask. in regard to the 
school heated from the floor, whether dust is disturbed 
bv it and rises in the air, and therefore whether special 
care has to betaken to keep the floorsexceptionallyclean. 
In certain railway carriages there are hot pipes, and in 
some the air is quite pestilential 

3 tIr.J. OSBORNE SMITH : I think all uho have had 
much to do with schools must fee! the. are verv much 
in iMr. Y’iddows' debt for having dnven forward in a 
most vigorous way matters which some of us have seen 
only through a mist. He has been acting as a prophet, 
for he has been looking ahead, and I am sure that this, 
and the thought he has given to the subject, will re- 
dound in the future in a very great blessing, not only to 
the children, but also to the teachers. I have been into 
schools from which children have had to be taken away 
because they were ill. I have heard this remark : '* I 
dare not put a child more than a quarter of an hour 
against that grating.” I hope that school no longer 
exists ; I do not think it doe«. 

With regard to this perflation of air — air blowing 
from one side of a room to the other — it was my privi- 
lege to emphasise that point at the last Congress in Lon- 
don, and I am very pleased to find the same theme 
taken up in a vigorous way to-night. 

I have thought for manv vears that it was wrong to 
continue with heavy desks ; thev spoil the floors and 
cramp the children, and we were always trying to make 
them fit the shoulders and back, but without success ; 
the boys grew, but the desks refused to grow. 'Cables 
of a removable tvpe and ordinary chairs ensure that the 
child shall not be kept too long cramped u|3. 

It struck me that the top light Mr. Widdows showed 
was rather large for the purpose ; I get sufficient light 
without making them so deep. I think we have been 
honoured bv hearing this Paper, and I join in support- 
ing the vote of thanks. 

iMr. G. GILBERT .SCO'E I' : When speaking of 
heating, i\Ir. Widdows mentioned Liverpool Cathedral, 
and a subsequent speaker suggested that floor heating 
might be adopted bv circulating hot air. At Liverpool 1 
am adopting that system of heating the floor by channels 
through which the hot air circulates. It has the great 
advantage of enabling us to use marble or stone flooring, 
without, I hope, causing people to complain of a feeling 
of coUlness to their feet. It is a reversion to the old 
Roman idea of heating. 

iMr. M . A. PITE : Mr. Widdows has given ns all a 
great deal to think about, and if he had been talking to 
us about the architectural treatment of hospitals he 


would, I think, have been able to speak of the same pro- 
blems. I have always heard that the rules applicable to 
hospitals should govern schools too, and what we have 
heard to-night could also be most usefully applied to 
all buildings designed for the treatment of the sick. 

The PRE.S 1 DENT : Before putting the vote of 
thanks, I ask to be allowed a few words. 

I feel, like Mr. Pite. that we have one grievance 
against the lecturer, m that he described his discourse 
as one upon school architecture, w hereas he has said 
so many things w hich are applicable not only to hos- 
pital and school work, but also to manv branches of 
architecture. I he great ventilation problem is one 
which has puzzled us all our lives in regard to buildings 
of large size ; and had his title been different, Mr. 
Widdows’ audience might have been drawn from other 
ranks of architects than those wlin have to-night been 
specially attracted. But his lecture was admiral-, le. and 
afforded us ample food for thought, and added much to 
the information we all long for on such subjects. 

I suspect that, among other things, Mr. Widdows is 
an expert in acoustics ; he said a few words on that 
subject, which led me to think he was holding back a 
real reservoir of knowledge. Acting on that, I intend to 
go for him in privacy. I once erected a building in Lon- 
don which contained a committee room, and I in- 
tended it should be the best thing of its kind on the 
inhabited globe. I read all the" available encyclo- 
ptedias and the best books on acoustics, and into that 
building, intended to hold 50 or 60 persons, I crowded 
every known device to ensure success. The mom was 
a desperate failure. It was cured, after trying three 
different remedies, by purchasing an ^80 carpet. 

There are very few questions I want to ask .Mr. 
Widdows to reply to ; indeed, there is only one, which 
may seem foolish to you. When we build windows 
with hoppers and windows on centres, we devise them 
so that they should facilitate the inlet of air, and I 
want to know from iMr. Widdows whether he tries any 
dodges to facilitate the exit of air on the leeward side of 
the room. Probably the answer to that is that so long 
as \ on ha\'e a push on one ^ide, tlie pull on the other 
will take care of itself. Does he suggest that we should 
do anything in manceuvring the sashes to assist tbe 
direction of the outgoing air ? 

I cannot put this vote of thanks without also alluding 
to the mover and seconder of the vote of thanks, Sir 
Edmund Phipps and .Mr. Clay. .Mr, Felix Clay is a 
very well-known expert in these matters. I listened 
with thrills of horror to the story of the gentlemen who 
were put inside the glass case and demonstrated with 
the help of their outside companion that it was not the 
exhausted air alone which caused their collapse. It is 
news to me that the turning on of electric fans w hich 
churn the air without extracting it, really tloes gootl and 
not only seems to do so. 
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Sir Edmund Phipps gave us a charming insight into 
the possibilities and the actualities of the relations be- 
tween the Civil Services and the professions. I know 
he is one of those who wish us to live in that mutual 
helpfulness to one another which leads to progress ; and 
what he said to-night in such kindly terms opens to us 
who are engaged from time to time with Departments of 
the Government the happy prospect of a smooth course 
in the future. I have much pleasure in putting the vote 
of thanks, which I am sure you will accord with accla- 
mation. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr. WIDDOW.S fin reply) : Mr. President Sir 
Edmund Phipps, Mr. Felix Clay, ladies and gentlemen, 
I thank you very much indeed, especially you, Mr. 
President, for your very kind words, and for the way in 
which these thanks have been accorded to me. It is a 
real pleasure to we poor people w'ho are stuck in the 
provinces, and who read the names of you distinguished 
people in London in the Jourx.vi. and in the professional 
papers, to come and to find that you are really flesh and 
blood, like the rest of us in the provinces. 

You have seen, in the persons of Sir Edmund and of 
Mr. Clay, the kind of persons there are at the Board 
of Education. Take my advice, and never write letters to 
them, but go to see them ; you can write your letters 
after you get back, to supplement what has been said. 
And i thank Mr. Clay for having supplemented the 
brief idea I gave you of Professor Leonard Hill’s work. 
There is plenty of food for thought in his report. 

With regard to Mr. Munby’s question about the use 
of hot air, I hoped someone would speak about it, 
but I did not think it would be an eminent man like 
Mr. Gilbert Scott. I have often admired his Cathedral 
at Liverpool, and I am most interested to know he is 
having hot air installed there. I should esteem highly 
the privilege if he will allow me to go to see the work 
there, because floor ventilation has come to stay. 

With regard to having table.s and chairs, instead ol 
desks, evervthing is in their favour. It is all very 
well to put children to do their work at an angle ot 15 
at school, but under what conditions do they do their 
work at home ? Also, tables are infinitely better for 
woodwork, cooking, needlework, and so on. There is 
everything to be said in favour of tables and chairs, and 
I think we can now turn our attention to providing 
better store-room in schools. There is no real diffi- 
cultv about dust rising with the warm air from the 
floor ; the floors are swept everv dav, and even if there 
is a little dust, it is onlv between 9 and a o'clock. 

I admit the skvlight is large, but the amount ot light 
is not too great, and light from the north is stable and 
of soft quality. 

With regard to the President’s remark about my 
being an expert in acoustics, I beg to say I am not. 
And with regard to the “ push and pull ” in ventila- 


tion, there is nothing of the kind. If the hoppers are 
open on both sides and the wind is blowing on one, the 
onlv thing which can happen is for the air to go out on 
the other ; there is no need for anv device for “ pulling” 
the air out. You mav ask what happens when the wind 
is “ end on.” Smoke rockets have shown that a 
vacuum, or something approaching it, is caused, and 
then the air is sucked out. I do not think heating may 
be essential in all places ; in the institution at Yentnor 
of which I spoke there is none. The building is placed 
on the side of a cliff, and, being for consumptive chil- 
dren, they give the children plenty of exercise. 

While we are “ strung up ” with regard to new build- 
ings. there is no reason why we should not turn our 
attention to the old ones. I saw a voluntarv school the 
other day which had a room that was most depressing, 
and something was wanted to make it better ; thev onlv 
put in one door, glazed to the bottom, and that made it 
much mure cheerful. At small cost I am sure we can 
much improve many old buildings. We now alwavs use 
the overhead system of pipes for heating, and have the 
radiators near the floor. The water is carried at once 
from the boiler to the highest point, and then gravity 
will be bound to carry it back to the boiler ; there is a 
good circulation, and you get value for your munev. 

With regard to the semi-permanent building I 
showed you on the screen, I said a wooden building 
worked out at about iid. to is. a foot. A concrete 
building works out at the same price, and one has 
more happiness in putting up a concrete building than 
a timber one. 



No aSa. Lord and T.^ylor Store, 5TH .^vence, X.Y. 
Starrett and Van Vleck, New York- 
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Mi nicipal Oi-fick Huu-DINc, N.V. Old City Mall in Foreground. Scottish Ritf Tj-mple, Washin(;ton, U.C. 

AIcKini, iVTcad and White, -\eu' York City. John Russell Pope, New York. 



Xo. 156- — General View, Panama- California Exposition, San Diego, California. 
Bertram Cjrosvenor Goodliue. X'ew York. 



Exhibition of American Architecture 

By H. .Vl'STEX H.VLL [F.]. 


I F Paris gives the finest architectural training in the 
world, it is America that provides the opportunities 
for practice, withoutwhich we should never know the 
valueof thattraining. For architecture as learned inParis 
and practised in the United States is a very wonderful 
thing. It is the most alive of all the arts, and consider- 
ably the most important, for there is no expression of 
American life so complete as its architecture. Fo^- these 
reasons the exhibition of American architectural work 
now open at the galleries of the Institute is of the greatest 
importance. The selection is confined to buildings 
erected within the last twentv years by the leading archi- 
tects of our time. The subjects are illustrated mainly 
by photographs of superb qualitv, and a few remarkable 
coloured drawings and lithographs. The hanging com- 
mittee are to be congratulated upon the skill and taste 
they have shown in the arrangement of the pictures. 

The present phase of architectural expression owes 
its beginnings to the firm of AIcKim, Mead and White, 
who commenced practice in 1879. For more than forty 
years this firm has produced designs for every class of 
building, in which great fertility of invention has gone 
hand in hand with profound knowledge of Italian work, 
until their ideals have been adopted by the great ma- 


joritv of American architects. The effect of this solid- 
arit'- of thought is seen in the extraordinary high quality 
of the work being done at the present time. The whole 
countrv is steeped in the tradition of AIcKiin, with the 
happv result that distinction in design is sought along 
the traditional lines rather than by traversing them. 

A notable exception is in the work of Louis II. Sulli- 
van (No. 10), which is so remarkable in its cleverness as 
to divert a few from the straight path. But the great 
majoritv work along the national lines, which are pro- 
viding .America with the finest modern buildings in the 
world. 

It is well for us to recognise at once that American 
architects are more successful in the handling of the 
larger problems of design than we in England. This 
statement requires no qualification. The frank accept- 
ance of the fact can he only beneficial, for it will lead 
us to a verv careful ex.unination of the work shown in 
this exhibition, and a reasoned consideration of the 
qualities bv which it is distinguished. The time is op- 
portune for such consideration, for London is being re- 
built, and there is a sense of uneasiness abroad as to the 
form that our new' streets are taking — a misgiving that 
all is not well. It is good, therefore, that we should turn 
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our minus to the great aehie^ ements of America in archi- 
tecture, so well represented here, and make a few blunt 
comparisons with conditions in England. 

The New York ^Municipal Building (No. 43), by 
McKim, IMead and White, is franklv a " skyscraper,” 
planned upon a site of extraordinary difficult v, but 
nevertheless a buildingof great beautv.and probablvthe 
most successful of the tall buildings in America, “i^een 
from the Woohvorth Tower opposite, with the charm- 
ing old Citv Hall in the foreground, its gracetul oiitlire 
against the blue of the skv forms a picture not easih for- 
gotten. Notice the expanse of th- plain w.ill surfaces 
relieved with a diaper of window openings and crowned 
with a splendid tower between the twin roofs of the 
pavilions. 

A striking contrast in height is the Morgan Librart 
(No. 40), by the same architects. Elere we have the pro- 
portions associated more closely with English practice, 
but no loss of dignity is involved. This little gem is one 
of those perfect works of art which must always lie rare 
in any country. The combination of great delicacy in 
the detail with the most lavish decoration internally is 
to be noticed. 

The Gorham Building (No. 331, by the same archi- 
tects. is remarkable for its simplicity and adm.'rable 
proportions. It is a modern shop building, on Fifth 
Avenue, that has had many imitators in the States ; and 
of its type it is as near perfection as has yet been 
reached. 

But there is another reason for selecting it for special 
notice. It is 130 feet high to the top of the cornice, 
facing on a street too feet wide and a side street 60 feet 
wide Such a building is impossible in London with the 
e.xisting restrictions upon the height of buildings, and 
it is important that all who are interested in this subject 
should see this example of the proper use of freedom. 
Consider the eminently satisfactory shape it gives us — 
ne.ther a " skyscraper ” nor too low for good propor- 
tion. Is not the time ripe for some alteration in our ow n 
Building Acts whereby architects may arrive at the 
right height both for architectural treatment ,uul for 
rr eeting the grow ingrequirements of health V commercial 
activitv .- There is a staleness creeping into our new 
streets. We see the endless repetition of ground storev, 
column, and attic, with tw'o rows of dull dormers ip the 
roof. There is a fixitv about these compositions for 
which architects are unfairlv blamed. I low can the 
public know that the design they arc criticising sofreeh 
is reallv a rectangular shape, defined bv the building 
laws, which the architect has to fill in as best he can ? 
This imposition ot a height limit unrelated to archi- 
tectural design or the width of the street is the greatest 
obstacle to fine street architecture .Alter the height 
limit but 20 feet, and a sense of freedom is gained, with 
astonishing results in freshness of design, as this exhibi- 
tion proves. E'ntil this is done wc imisi be content to 
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see other countries surpassing us, because thev are un- 
hampered bv restrL'iions w hich strike at the verv springs 
of thought, ard put ideas at a discount from their 
source. 

On the wall opposite is the great I’emple of the 
Scottish Rite at AVashington (No. yi"), by that remark- 
able architect John Russell Pope. I’he finest (Masonic 
'I’emple in the world, designed bv a man who is not a 
Mason, it strikes a dramat'C note that could scarcelv 'oe 
.achieved in buildings for commonplace purposes. 'Plie 
artist has seized a unique opportunitv to emplov archaic 
iorms in which to shroud the nusterv without losing 
the element of surprise which underlies all great design. 
Look carefully at the interiors, and you will find tins 
element is not lost, for every step of tlie wav to the 
gre.tt chamber on the upper floor suggests architectural 
power and imagination of a high order The won 
derful colour drawing is worthy of the sul jeer it 
illustrates. 

To avoid the charge of praise with, out discrimination, 
we must look at the great New- York Post Office (No. 37), 
which is rather a disappointment. The colonnade is 
strangely monotonous, and the flanking pavilions are 
.-■uire unworthy of the building. I’he inscription, 
300 feet long, over the principal front is something of 
a curiosity. It reads ; ” Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of tlieir appointed rounds.” 

As E. V. Lucas has wittily remarked, Americans are 
remorseless when they are making themseb, es clear. 

It is remarkable that a commercial country like 
-America should have grasped the significance of the 
railway station as the gatewav of the citv. The Penn- 
sylvania Railway Station (No. 28) is to New York what 
the great gateways were to Rome thev are related to 
the splendour of the city to which thev give entrance. 
Nothing is permitted that would destroy the dignity 
of the first impression. .Advertisements are rigidly 
banned, and even smoking is not permitted in some 
stations. A. smaller example is the Richmond .Station 
(No 52), which has the same qualities of dignitv with 
which the larger stations are marked ; and all over the 
States will be found the same desire to give the en- 
trance to the city an importance that is proper to its 
function . 

It is perhaps in office buildings that .Americans differ 
most of ail from the rest of the world. The conditions 
ohtaining in some of the hu'gest cities ha-\ e forced them 
to adopt great heights, with a corrcspoiulmgh diHicnlt 
problem for the architects to solve. This problem has 
been completely mastered, as in the Municipal Build- 
in<4 prcvioiislv mentioned. 

The latest of the high buildings is the Cunard Build- 
ing (No. I ifi), which is interesting as an example of the 
application of the new- zoning laws, which impose off- 
sets at a certain height according to the district in which 
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the building is situated. These offsets are cleverly 
handled, and rather add to the interest of the design 
than otherwise. 

The exhibition contains examples of some of the finest 
banks in the States No one should miss seeing the 
Guaranty Trust Building (Nos. 237 and 338), by York 
and Sawyer. 

After looking at the banks, take a walk round London 
to see what we are doing, and it will be impossible to 
close our eyes to the fact that we are trifling away our 
opportunities for fine architecture. We have nothing to 
show which will compare with the great financial head- 
quarters of New York and other American cities. 
We are deliberately creating banalitv on every hand 
by which future generations will remember us, and the 
only chance of escape is bv realising it in time. 

A matter of great interest to architects at the present 
moment is the design of store buildings, with which the 
West End of London is being liberallv provided. The 
Gorham Building has already been mentioned. It has a 
near relation in the Lord and Taylor Store (No. 282)(see 
p.45),the latest of the largebuildingsof this kind m New 
York. Notice the satisfactory solution of the shop-front 
problem, and the noble archway for entrance — the great 
plain mass of the upper storeys, in which the windows 
make a pattern and give the scale — the crowning cor- 
nice of excellent design. The interior shown is full of 
interest. The theatre, restaurant and roof garden indi- 
cate the resources of which such a building is capable, 
a complete community within the walls of a single 
store. The dignity of commerce is well expressed in 
these stores, many of which display no name of the firm. 
They are satisfied with a civic importance not less than 
the public buildings around them. 

It will be noticed that the detail of the Lord and 
Taylor Store is small and delicate, in spite of the great 
size of the building. That very large buildings do not 
require coarse detail needs emphasis on this side of the 
Atlantic. Look at the fine Apartment House (No. 179) 
by Charles Platt, a building of very great size, with the 
utmost delicacy in the architectural features, and ob- 
serve how the sense of scale is enhanced by great refine- 
ment. 

It is fortunate that the exhibition includes the alto- 
gether delightful Pan-American Building at Washing- 
ton (No. 53), now the headquarters of the International 
Conference on Disarmament The architects, Alessrs. 
Cret and Kelsey, may well feel proud of the importance 
that must henceforward attach to their fine work, the 
beauty of which cannot be without its effect upon the 
many assembled nationalities within its walls. It is a 
French building enclosing an open cortile of .Spanish- 
.American design, in which tropical plants and rare 
birds supply the colour and life, and suggest the range 
of climates embraced bv the great North American 
Republic. 


Of Gothic work it is difficult to speak with the same 
enthusiasm and assurance. The application of Gothic 
details divorced from Gothic construction in the tall 
buildings creates a sense of sham difficult to escape. 
With the single exception of the Woolworth Building, 
the Gothic “ skyscrapers ” are not a success. To see 
the flower of Gothic architecture in America we must 
turn to Air. Goodhue’s work in the three great churches 
he e.xhibits (Nos. 154, 155, 164). It was a remarkable 
experience to leave the noise of Fifth Avenue for the 
gracious interior of St. Thomas’s Church, where be- 
hind a screen the great reredos (No. 163) was being 
built (1Q19), the sound of traffic subsiding into the 
faint tapping of the carvers’ chisels as they fashioned 
mediaeval saints in their high niches. 

The same architect contributes a general view of the 
Panama-California Exhibition (No. 156) in a wonderfu 
draw ing by Burdette Long. This is the most remarkable 
picture in the collection. It is a conception of fairyland 
produced in modern America, and it is only by the aid 
of photographs below that you can realise it is really 
built. One would not be surprised to see Don Quixote 
riding over that bridge to some amazing adventure in 
the city of dreams on the hill beyond. The most im- 
probable things in Hans Andersen could happen any- 
where in such surroundings. The Panama Canal itself 
is hardly more wonderful. American architects have a 
habit that is almost uncanny of rising to an occasion. 

The domestic work show n should be of special in- 
terest to English architects, for in this branch of archi- 
tecture England has long been supreme. Nothing in 
the exhibition will alter that position. The reproduc- 
tions of typical English work in the States do not look 
right divorced from the surroundings natural to the 
style of our buildings ; for it is our peculiarly English 
atmosphere and setting that have given us our domestic 
architecture. 

There is another tendency in American design which 
should meet with greater success. It is the develop- 
ment of the old Colonial style, which ow es much to the 
Brothers Adam on this side. In this manner some of 
the exhibits are admirable examples. 

But perhaps the best of all the houses are those 
severe plastered fronts, with no expression of a period 
other than their own. Here is no echo of dead forms, 
however gracious, but a straightforward sense of com- 
fort and spaciousne.ss. The absence of mouldings will 
be noticed, the simple tiled roofs with great eaves. 
'I’here are too many of these for special mention, but 
Nos. 139, 144 and 160 are typical. It is refreshing to 
feel that books have been put aside, and copies of Eng- 
lish villages no longer persisted in; but a real American 
expression given to American homes. It is along these 
lines alone that they can attain to the excellence which 
marks their great achievements in the larger problems 
of design. 
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American Exhibition 

OPENING CEREMONY. 

SPEECH BY LADY ASTOR, M.P. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 23rd November, the Hon. 
Lady Astor attended to perforin the opening cereinonv, 
in the presence of a large and distinguished company. 

Lady Astor was received bv the President, iMr. Paul 
Waterhouse, and members of tlie Council, and, after a 
brief introduction by the President, said : — 

Sir, ladies and gentlemen, — I have great hesitancy 
in coming to open so wonderful an exhibition, especially 
after reading what Mr George Aloore says about poli- 
ticians and aristocratic patter. I did not feel very happy 
then, and I fee! less happy to-d.tv after receiving ,1 letter 
from a great friend, in which he wrote : Kind regards, 
and apologising for suggesting speeches to such a 
nimble cvit as yours, but I did not feel you were quite on 
your own ground the last time I heard you talking 
about arts and craRs.’’ That, I s.ty. did not help me. 
Then he says : “As it is about as difficult to get honest 
architecture as honest anything else to-day, can we 
suggest that you propose to them that there should be a 
ten years’ style holiday, like the ten years’ Naval holiday, 
and that architects give up plastering classical mould- 
ings over buildings during that period, and really try 
and consider modern materials and modern ways of 
building ? ” That is for the architects. And here is 
another thing, which 1 am afraid will discourage the 
young men : “ Another thing vou might sav to them is 
that no architect should ever be allowed to build a 
family house until he is married and has had three child- 
ren, and then he must submit the plans to his wife 
first. I speak feelingly.” So you will understand it is 
with a feeling of great hesitancy I am here before you ; 
but I am delighted to be connected with anything of 
this kind, and though, as mv friend says, I do not feel 
very much at home when talking of arts and crafts, vet 
I do feel very much at home with you in this exhibition 
of the work of American architects, because I knew 
Hastings, and McKini, and Stanford White well : they 
were — some are still — geniuses. And I think eve have 
much to learn, in the wav of public buildings, from 
them. I was never more ama/ed when I returned to 
.\merica than to see the beauty of the stations. That is 
modern architecture. Rut there is one thing I do not 
think they have in America so good as we have in Eng- 
land. The outsides of their houses mav be more beauti- 
ful, buti defy anyone to make the insides of theirhouses 
as comfortable as the British. 

I will sav nothing more, except this ; that women do 
feel very strongly about architecture, because they have 
got to build up the characters inside the home, as the 
architect has to build up the churicters of the people 
who pass bv and look. I’hev both go together. 1 hope 


to-day that this will help us here in England to see 
what can be done in the way of public buildings. We 
have got wonderful monuments of the past, but I am 
afraid some of our modern buildings are not quite up to 
the mark in comparison with some American. But we 
may take comfort from the fact that what really matters 
is inside, and no one can beat the British in that. 

Now I have pleasure in dec'aring this Exh’bition 
open. 

The PRESIDENT : I am sure vou will allo'v me, 
ladies and gentlemen, in a fewwordsto express first our 
thanks to Ladv Astor for all that she has so graciously 
done. 1 am sure thit bv this time Lativ Astor is 
tired of being reminded that she is the first ladv iM.P. : 
she will prefer to be regarded as an ordinary legislator 
with an extraordinary power. It is a delight to me to 
realise at this exhibition — as I always have realised, 
but now more fully than ever — that architecture in 
America is more European than Europe ; it symbolises 
the great brotherhood between us and the American 
past. 

I will ask General Seely to be good enough to second 
the vote of thanks. 

GENERAL SEELY, M.P. : I think it is a fortunate 
thing that we have got this exhibition of American 
architecture here, and that Lady Astor has been asked 
to open it, because as a student of architectural affairs, 
and as a father of a family of more than three, one of 
whom has considerable architectural genius, I think 
we have much to learn from America, and, as you have 
been good enough to indicate, Ladv Astor, America has 
a good deal to learn from us. And the more we see of 
them, in architecture and in everything else, the better 
it will be for the world. But it is especially in architec- 
ture, where our paths have been so divergent, producing 
such extraordinary varieties of style and thought in this 
the greatest of the Arts, that it is high time we came 
together and made common cause in this, as, I suppose, 
in other things. I beg, with all respect, in the midst of 
this distinguished company, to second the vote of 
thanks to Lady Astor for having declared this Exhibi- 
tion open, and I will ask the President to put it to the 
meeting, 

LADY ASTOR, M.P. (m reply) : People talk about 
uniting the countries ; 1 think America and England 
should remember that it is taste that unites countries, 
not treaties. The Americans and the English have the 
same ideas about home, and I think that is what is 
uniting races more than an\ thing else. It is uniting 
our two races and making us as a beacon light to all 
other races ; and so architects coming together is just 
American and English thoughts coming together to 
construct everything which will he permanent and 
beautiful, I hope. 

The PRESIDENT : There is a most intetestlng 
public meeting to be held here at 5 o’clock on Friday 
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The Cemlry Cub, X.Y., i8yi. 
AIcKirri, Ylead and White, Xe\v ^ork Cit>'. 

next, when the great American architects Mr. Goodhue 
and i\Ir. Barber, will address the meeting; and I hope- 
all who are here will take the opportunity of coming, 
and inviting their friends to do so, the notice being 
so short. 

STUDENTS’ EVENING AT THE AVIERICAN 
EXHIBITION. 

Arrangements have been made by the Board ot 
Architectural Education for holding a Special Students’ 
Evening in connection with the Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Architecture on Friday, 3 December, at 8 p.m. 
Several prominent architects, familiar with recent 


American work, will be present and give 
students information on points of interest. 
An opportunity will be aft'orded students 
of g-aining an insight into the trend ot 
thought and methods of American archi- 
tects. Students from the Architectural 
Schools and othersare invited to he present. 
No cards of admission are required. 


MR WALCOT’S ETCHINGS. 

At VIondav’s meeting, on the motion ot 
the President, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Air. William Walcot and his publishers 
for the presentation of a complete set ot 
framed etchings of his classical composi- 
tions. In moving the vote, the President 
said : “ Nearlv all of you know something of 
Air. Walcot’s work as an architectural 
artist ; he stands alone in this respect ; 
the presentation comprises some ot his re- 
constructed representations of the citizen 
life of Rome, Athens and Egvpt.” 

FEES FOR HOUSING WORK. 

On the recommendation of a Joint 
Aleeting of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee and the Committee of Housing 
Architects, it was decided to summon a 
Special General Aleeting to consider the 
proposals of the Joint Aleeting for resuming 
negotiations with the Alinistry of Health. 

THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

The new rules of the South Wales Insti- 
tute of Architects have been approved hv 
the Council of the Institute. 

, NEW ALLIED SOCIETY. 

The Norfolk and Norwich .Association ot 
Architects have been admitted a? an Allied 
.Society of the R.LB..A. under the provisions 
of By-Law yS. 

RESIGNATION OF AIE.MBER. 

Air. John Pain Clark has resigneti his membership 
as an Associate. 

BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD, 

'I'he Science Standing Committee of the Rocal Insti- 
tute of British -Architects, haring received an invitation 
from the Director of Building Research to pav a visit of 
inspection to the Experimental Station of the Board at 
-Acton, accepted the invitation, and arranged a speci.il 
meeting of the Committee for Thursdaw 24 Norem- 
her, at the Experimental Station. 
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Reviews 

ECOLE NATIONALE DES BEAUX ARTS. Con- 
cows pow le Grand Pri\ de Rome d' Architecture . 

9 plates, folio, Paris, 1914 ; 15 plates, folio, Paris, 
1919; ^ plates, folio. Paris, 1920. [.drmand Gue- 
rinei, 140 Faubourg St -Martin, Parisi\ 

These designs are the fine flower of the Beaux Arts 
teaching and the outcome of the tradition of at least a 
century. 

The number of subjects suitable for the different 
competitions is, of course, limited, and they recur at 
more or less regular intervals ; thus a student before 
going into “ loge ” to make his preliminary sketch can 
often give a shrewd guess at what subject will he set, 
and will look up in the books what has been done in 
former vears and base his design thereon. A lycee, for 
instance, can be traced back probably to the time of 
Napoleon I., and a comparison of its reincarnations 
during the century would be most instructive ; indeed, 
it is unfortunate that we have not in the Library some 
illustrations of the Prix de Rome designs of too years 
ago to put beside the present series— the contrast would 
be striking ! As the years pass these designs seem to 
have less and less relation to reality, and one wonders 
when the constant crescendo of e.xtravagance, lavish 
accessories and gorgeous mise en scene will stop — surely 
the 1930 monument to Victory, with its crowning figure 
which, in the absence of a scale, looks about the height 
of the Eifel Tower, is the crest of the wave ! 

It takes eight or ten years’ hard work to make a Prix 
de Rome man, and when he is made his executed work 
bears very little resemblance to anything he did at the 
school — you have to go to America to see a Beaux Arts 
“ projet ” materialised. The writer owes too much to 
the French School to attempt to belittle its fine tradi- 
tional teaching, but this seems to him to be in danger ol 
being stifled by sheer dexterity of presentation ; the 
Frenchman appears able to assimilate the kernel and 
reject the husk, but the foreign student too often 
emerges from the course exceedingly “ husky.” 

If it be well that our voung men should see visions, 
may not an old man dream dreams of a return to sobriety 
and common sense .' 

Ch.VRLEs E. b.XYER [H.]. 

THE SITE OF THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE. 

SOUTHWARK. IVith an Appendix by the Archi- 
tect to the London County Council. [Publishedby the 

London County Council.] 

The whole point of the recentlv published L.C.C. 
report turns on the question as to whether the Globe 
was on the north or south side of a lane then known as 
hlaiden Lane, and now known as Park Street, South- 
wark, The point is not a very vital one ; but as the 


L.C.C. have come to the conclusion that the theatre was 
on the south side. I do wish to enter my protest, as the 
contemporarv evidence clearly shows that it was on the 
north. 

I am anxious to indicate one or two particulars 
showing the error in the judgment and decision of the 

L.C.C.' 

It wfll be generally agreed that the contemporary 
evidence is the best evidence. Those who actually 
saw the theatre and wrote about it, and even went so 
far as to define its boundaries in a legal document, and 
also those who saw the theatre and drew it amidst its 
surroundings in the map-views of the period, are more 
likely to be right in matters ot tact than a committee 
of the L.C.C. sitting some three hundred years after 
the theatre was palled down. 

Now the chief amongst the contemporary documents 
IS one which may be called ” the lease transcript dated 
1616.” 

This document was drawn up in consequence of a 
familv dispute amongst those who had an interest in the 
profits of the theatre. It became necessary for the 
attornev to recite the boundaries of the land leased by 
Nicholas Brend to Cuthbert and Richard Burbage, 
William Shakespeare, .Augustine Phillips, Thomas 
Pope, John Hemyngs and William Kemp. 

Within boundaries of the land so leased the Globe 
Piavhouse was built. The land is described as abutting 
" upon Maiden Lane towards the South.” The 
theatre must have been on the north side of the road, as 
otherwise it could not have abutted upon Maiden Lane 
towards the south. This portion of the document, if 
taken by itself, would unquestionably settle the ques- 
tion ; but the L.C.C. find in it a ” serious difficulty.” 
Tne document also says that the land abutted upon a 
piece of land called the ” Park ” on the north. Now the 
onlv piece of land the L.C.C. know of as the ” Park ” is 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester’s Park, which is to the 
south of .Maiden Lane. Hence, if you please, the L.C.C. 
jump to the conclusion that the attorney, in drawing up 
the lease transcript of 1616, mistook north for south and 
east for west, and the document should in consequence 
read as though the land abutted upon Maiden Lane 
towards the north and the Park towards the south. Bv 
this topsv-turvv line of argument the whole site is trans- 
ferred from the north of Maiden Lane to the south. 

But the argument is not sound. 

{a) If the Bishop’s Park had been intended, it would 
he described as ” the Bishop’s Park ” in this legal 
document as in others of the period. 

(b) Is it in the least likely that neither Nicholas 
Brend, the lessor, nor Cuthbert and Richard Burbage, 
William Shakespeare, .Augustine Phillips, Thomas 
Pope, John Hemyngs and William Kemp, the lessees, 
should have signed the original lease and not have 
detected the error in the orientation ? Thev were all 
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men of affairs, and it must be presumed that they under- 
stood and knew what they were signing. But the fact 
that there was some land lying to the north can be sup- 
ported by other contemporary documents ; but the 
evidence as shown in («) and {b) is alone sufficient to 
dispose of the hypothesis advanced bv the L.C.C. as to 
the mistake in the orientation. Now here is another 
point which vill be more readily appreciated by archi- 
tects than others, and it is conclusive as to the accuracy 
of the lease transcript of i6i6. iMaiden Lane had two 
ditches or sewers, one on the north side of the lane and 
one on the south side. The frontagers on the north had 
to keep their sewer clean and in order, and a like respon- 
sibility lell on the frontagers on the south side. 

The Surrey and Kent Sewers Commission, on 
5 December 1595, ordered one Sellers (whose name 
must not be forgotten as he will again be referred to 
shortly) to carry out certain work in connection with 
the northern sewer The order stands as follows : — 

*' William Sellers and all the land holders or their 
tenants that holde anie landes, gardeins. ground or tene- 
ments abutting upon the common sewer leadinge from 
.Sellers gardein to the Beare Gardcin to cast, cleanse,” 
etc. 

Now, the L.C.C. state that the Bear Garden was on 
the north side of IMaidcn Lane, and in this I agree. But 
if the Bear Garden is on the north side, then Sellers' 
garden must be on the north side also, for it is the 
sewer between his garden and the Bear Garden that re- 
q lired attention. 

If this logical reasoning is accepted, then there is no 
escape for the L.C.C. Sellers in the lease transcript of 
1616 is mentioned as being on the eastern boundary of 
the land leased by Brend to Burbage, Shakespeare and 
others. We have seen that Sellers was on the north side 
of the road, and. as he adjoined the Globe site, it follows 
that the Globe must have been also on the north side, 
unless both these documents are wrong. 

If further evidence is required, another minute in the 
Surrey and Kent Sewers Commission may be quoted. 
Gn 14 February 1605-6 the Commission made the 
following order : " It is ordered that Burbage, John 
Ilemings and others, the owners of the Playhouse called 
the (jlobe in IMaiden Lane shall . . . pull up and take 
cleane out the sewer, the props and posts which stand 
under their bridge on the north side of Ward Lane.” 

What could be more contincing and conclusive r 

I should like also to refer to the map-views of the 
period, though their evidence is dismissed by the 
L.C.C. in a short footnote as follows : 

” In view of the unreliability, in matters of detail, of 
the earl\ map-views of London, the evidence on both 
sides is limited to the evidence ot documentary charac- 
ter.” 

Now the evidence ot these views is particularly clear. 
Li n am mous and conclusive, and wh\ Hr.Topham Forrest 
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should have given us this purely imaginary sketch of 
the surroundings, when he might have followed such a 
view as Agas’s, dated 1616, is a little hard to under- 
stand. 

These two views, side by side, should be examined 
tor the purpose ot obsert ing th.e topographical differ- 
ences between them. Ot course, one explanation may be 
that Agas’s view would not accord with Mr. W, W. 
Brain’s report, and the same nuglit be said of ” Londi- 
num L rbs precipua regni Anglue ” Merian’s view of 
London, \’anden Heove’s view, Proffl de la ville de 
Londres ” by Picart, F. de Wit's Mew of London. 
Hollar’s view. 

Seeing that all these views show the (ilobe and name 
the building bv an inscription written abc-ve it, or, 
alternatively, t'ney print an index number above the 
building, which by reference shows the Globe Plat - 
house is intended, their direct evidence should liave 
been considered. 

.•\11 these views were either drawn during the life ('f 
the Globe or published shortly afterwards, and, with- 
out one e.xception, they show the Globe to be north of 
-Maiden Lane. It seems rather extraordinary that, be- 
cause the views may be unreliable in matters of detail, 
their evidence, in this unprejudiced inquiry, on a 
matter of some importance should be discarded. 

There is not a single view, so far as I know, that 
places the Globe on the south side of Maiden Lane, nor 
IS there a single contemporary document which places 
it there. Georgk Hi'bb.vrd [/•’.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING IN WASH. 
By H. J'a>! Buren Muyoni^k, F.A.I.A., 'with a pre- 
face by ThoniLis R. Kiaibalh F.A.I.A. 40, Xcic 
York, 1921. i2s. [Chalks Sdihner's Sons, 
Xeu' York.] 

This book gives better than any other the informa- 
tion required by the present-day architectural student, 
IVe already know Mr. Magonigle as an architect, and 
here he is revealed to us as both an author and a 
draughtsman. 

Many questions of materials, properties of pigments, 
and methods of procedure are here discussed. The 
author gives his own working palette and those of 
artists like Jules Guerin, Pud Cret and Gtto R. Eggers. 
and attempts to lay down rules for a clear and accurate 
presentation of architectural design. These rules, based 
in the main upon a detailed study of Beaux .Arts 
methods, represent the manner at present established 
for rendering both in .\merica and in a lesser degree 
here in England. 

'Fhe Milue of such attention to fine drawing and 
accurate presentation towards the production of fine 
architecture is to be seen not only in the author’s own 
e.ssays in building, but in .American architecture in 
general. H. Ch.m.to.x Br.\1).sh.\w' [.L]. 
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The Temple Door in 
Vitruvius 

Book IV, Chapter 6. 

The passage in Vitruvius describing tlie method to be 
followed in setting out the paneled door of a temple is as 
follows* : — 

Fores ha compingantitr uti scapi cardinales sint ex lati- 
tiidine luminis totius XII parte, inter duos scapos tym- 
pana ex XII partibus haheant ternas pai tes. inpagibus dis- 
tributiones ita fient uti divisis altitudinihus in partes J', 
duae. superiori, tres inferiuri designentur. super medium 
medii inpages conlocentur, ex rehquis alit in summo alii in 
imo compingantur . altitudo inpagis Jiattympani tertia parte, 
cyniatiiim sexta parte inpagis. scaporum latiiudines in- 
pagis dimidia parte, item repluni de inpage dimidia el 
sexta parte, scapi qui sunt secundum antepaginenta. dimi- 
dium inpagis constituantur. sin aiitem valvatae eriint, 
altitudines ita rnanebunt. in laiitudineni adiciatur amplius 
fan's latitiido. si quadrijoris futura est, altitudo adiciatur. 

This passage has been variously interpreted in the 
notes and illustrations of different editors. But how- 
ever much these interpretations differ in other details, 
thev all agree in making the door only two panels wide ; 
and then with difficulty, by more or less ingenious de- 
vices, barely succeed in making it just wide enough to 
fill the opening. If, however, any value attaches to the 
obvious meaning of antepagmenta, the word used to 
indicate what we call the door case, or to the evidence of 
remains of ancient doorways, the door must be wider 
than the opening ; for it was hung (or pivoted! in the 
recess behind the antepagmenta, and overl.tpped them 
on both sides. There are also objections to the device 
common to all these interpretations — without which no 
ingenuity could make a door two panels wide fill the 
aperture — of t,iking the second sentence to mean that 
the breadth of the panel was to be three-twelfths ot the 
whole width of the opening. Firstly, that is not the 
natural meaning of the words, especially when the 
totius of the first sentence is taken into account ; and, 
secondiv, it makes the operation to find a unit ol meas- 
urement a useless absurdity. For the width ot the rail 
then becomes again just a twelfth of the width of the 
opening, the same as that of the pivot style which has 
already been set out, and which might just as well be 
used as the unit. Another common device is to give the 
door two stvles in the middle, which can only mean 
folding doors, an interpretation forbidden by the penul- 
timate sentence of the passage. New ton, it is true, tries 
to get over this objection by suggesting that valvatae 
may mean three-fold ; but, apart from inherent im- 
probability, the folding, or double, door meaning is too 

* Rose and MiiUer Stiibing's te.xt- 


well established by reference to other writers to be 
easily questioned. 

A single door, four panels wide, is not open to anv of 
the above objections, and, curious as it mav appear at 
first sight, when set out as specified it fits the aperture 
within a one hundred and forty-fourth part of the 
width, and allows for the overlap behind the antepag- 
menta. The dimensions work out thus : deducting 
two-twelfths from the total w idth of the aperture for the 
scapi cardinales, there remain ten-twelfths, or 120 one 
hundred and fortv-fourths. The panels are therefore 
30 one hundred and fortv-fourths each, the rails 10, and 
the styles 5, The p.irts of the outer styles, or scapi car- 
dinales. showing in front ne.vt the antepagmenta (secun- 
dum antepagmenta, or. a,s the principal MSS. have it. ante 
secundum pagmenta) are also 5. There are therefore four 
panels .it 30 each and five styles at 5 each, making 143 
one hundred and forty-fourths, and leaving 7 one hun- 
dred and forty-fourths for overlap on each side, being 
the width of the outer style in excess of what shows in 
front. This appears to be sufficiently exact ; for joiners 
who can work to the twelfth of an inch in the foot are 
not often found among tlie unemployed. It is possible 
that the overlap is what \'itruvius calls replum (a word 
which my dictionary says is of doubtful meaning), 
although in the text it only works out at one hundred 
and forty-fourths instead of 7. The word must be con- 
nected with replco, to make up, or with rcplico. In the 
latter case it might mean what goes back (into the 
reces.s), or what overlaps. 

A curious point in the setting out is the narrowness of 
the styles and rails, the former being but a sixth of the 
width of the panels, and the latter a third ; so that a 
twelve-inch panel would have but two inch stvles and 
four inch rails. But if we make the reasonable assump- 
tion that the cymatium, mentioned in connection with 
the rail, is a moulding all round the panels, run on the 
solid of the framing, and adding to the width of its 
members, their breadth becomes sufficient for a hard- 
wood door, probably rather thicker than we are now- 
accustomed to. The extra width does not affect the 
setting out ; for the panel groove must be taken into 
account and may be assumed to be as deep as the 
moulding is wide : that is also a sixth of the rail, 

Frank T, Baggallay [F.]. 

PROPOSED INSPECTION OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, 

In view of recent accidents to public buildings re- 
sulting in loss of liie, a Committee of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations is considering the tlesirability 
of some system of periodical inspection of public 
buildings. At the invitation of this Committee, the 
Council of the Institute have appointed two representa- 
tives, iMr, H,T, Buckland,of Birmingham, and Mr. E. 
Stanley Hall, of London, to meet the Committee and 
discuss the question with them. 
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The Library Prof. Groom on Dry Rot 


XOTES BV ME^!EER^ Of THE LlTERi-TlRE COMMITTEE ON 

Recent Acquisitions. 

[These Xotes ai c published I'.ithnut premdice tu a further and 
mure deluiled ei ill. i'lul] 

EUGENIO OLIVERO • Le Opere di Bernjrdo -\ntonio 
Vlttone, .-Crchitetto Piemontese del Secolo XVIII. Turin 
1920. 3s. 

.An account of the lite, writings, and buildings of \ ittone 
(d. 17701, an architect with a large practice in Turin and Pied- 
mont during the middle halt of the eighteenth century. The 
work opens \Mth a study of Piedmontese life in the i6th Centuiw'. 
Then follows a len<gthy description of the two books that 
Vittone produced, like every other architect of his day. These 
four stout quarto \ olumes contained “ elementary instructions 
for the young in architecture ” and “ the rules of architectural 
practice.” They were prefaced by the usual fulsome dedication, 
contained the usual engravings, and are said by the modest 
biographer to include eterything th.it an architect and engi- 
neer need know.” Vittone built many churches and palaces in 
Turin and its neighbourhood. They display the Rococo ten- 
dency that follow ed the Baroque in Italy, especially in Piedmont, 
but some of them have interesting detail, and the striking 
church plans — oval, octagonal, and so on — contain much 
“ inspiration ” for modern borrowers. M. S. B. 

IT-ALIA-ARTISTIC.A; Catania ; Orvieto ; Taormina ; N'.apoli ; 
Sorrento ; Livorno ; Bagni di Lucca, Coreglia e Barga. 
7 vols. 40, Bergamo. 4s. 6d. each. 

These seven volumes are not all recent, but have been added 
to the Librarj- to fill blanks in a large and well-known senes 
of monographs now including every Italian town or district of 
any artistic importance. All are the work of competent writers, 
and are splendidly illustrated. To an architectural student who 
can read Italian they are invaluable, for they give the art history 
of each town in convenient form, and illustrate every notable 
monument. Plans of buildings are not included, but there are 
reproductions of old prints, in addition to photographs of archi- 
tectural detail, sculpture, paintings, and landscape. M. S. B. 
.ARCHITECTUR.AL OFFICE .ADMINTSTR.ATIOX. By 
Francis Lome. A.R.I.B A. 80, Lond. 1921. 5s. 

[Technical Journals, Ltd.] 

The object of this book is to give the student a grasp of 
modern business methods and office administration. It con- 
tains a number of specimen time sheets, forms for legistering 
dispatch of drawing.s, etc., and valuable hints on the importance 
of keeping written records of all interviews and instructions 
given and received. E. .S. H. 

ALT-D.ANEM.ARK, By Dr. Edwin Redslob. 40, Alunchen, 
1921. 15s. 

A book dealing with the little-known Renaissance of Den- 
mark cannot fail to be of value as a supplement to our informa ■ 
tion of the Renaissance in Northern Europe. The illustrations 
are good, and many of the buildings shown will stand comparison 
with those of the better-known work of the Renaissance in this 
country and in France. S C. R. 

THE ART OF DR.AWING IN LEAD PENCIL. By Jasper 
Salwey. 80, Lond, 1921. los, fid. net. [B, T. Batsford, 
Ltd , 94 High Hoi born, W.C ] 

A charming book on a charming subject, treated withal In a 
thoroughly pr.ictical manner. 

The numerous illu.^tration.s are well chosen and beautifullv 
reproduced, and will be a levelation to most of us of the perfec- 
tion to which the recent retiial of the art of pencil drawing has 
attained. 

It IS interesting to note hov well the architects .show up in 
this collection, and not least of them the author 

C. E. S 


Bv W. E. Vernon Crompton [T’.]. 

I suggest that something more than formal notice 
should be taken of the Chadwick Public Lecture given 
in the gallery of the R.I.B..\. on 3 November last bv 
Professor Groom on “ Dry Rot of Wood and Sanita- 
tion,” with Mr. John Slater, one of the Chadwick 
trustees, in the chair. 

I do not think it would be going too far to sav that 
this lecture marks a definite stage in the question of 
dry rot in its relation to architects and their work. 

When the R.I.B.-k. was asked in 1915 to meet the 
Committee of the Privy Council for .Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research for the purpose of drawing its atten- 
tion to matters which architects thought were of suffi- 
cient importance to form the subject for research, dry 
rot was the first subject to which the Committee’s 
attention was drawn ; and 1 well remember the look of 
surprise that spread over the face of the chairman, Sir 
WilliamMcCormick.whenitwaspointed out to him that 
Germany considered the matter of sufficient importance 
to warrant the expenditure of ^40,000 upon an institute 
at Jena devoted to research into the destructive action 
of fungi upon timber. 

Not having heard recently about this institute, I was 
iTeginnine- to fear that it might be a war myth akin to 
the passage of the 80,000 Russians through England 
and the .Angels at Mons, but Professor Groom referred 
to its existence in his lecture, and confirmed the fact 
to me afterwards. 

Further, the Germans appear to publish annually at 
Jena a volume called Hausschtcamniforschungen (House 
fungus investigation], which attained to its sixth volume 
in 1912. 

These facts are mentioned to substantiate what has 
been said above, that this question of dry rot should be 
held to be of very considerable interest to architects and 
of importance to the country. 

Professor Groom commenced by defining dry rot 
and e.xplaiiiing its causes, most of which are known to 
architects. 

In speaking of the great wastage of timber, he re- 
ferred to statistics kept in the U.S..^., from which it 
had been calculated that if wood were adequately pro- 
tected against fungoid type of decay, the annual saving 
would be 7,000,000,000 board feet of timber. 

.\s might be expected, there were no statistics avail- 
able in this country to determine the annual waste, a 
wastage that was likely to increase because the timber 
ill daily use had not the resisting qualities of timber a 
generation or more ago, owing to inadequate seasoning 
and to the depletion of tlie forests ; smaller timber 
having a larger proportion of sap wood being thrown 
upon the market. 
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By means of slides the lecturer explained the growth 
and described the chaiacteristics of Coniopliora cerebella, 
Polyponis vaporarius, and especially of Meniliits lacry- 
mans — or domesticHS — the true dry rot, which is so viru- 
lent that it is able to eject some 500 million spores in 
ten minutes from about a square yard of fungus. 

One of the most interesting points made by Professor 
Groom was the fact that the spores of Meruhvs will 
infect wood only after it has been attacked bv some 
other species of fungus. 

He himself had found it impossible to 
germinate spores upon clean wood, but had 
been able to do so upon wood that had pre- 
viously been attacked by Coniopliora cerebella. 

Apparently, then, the only way clean timber 
can be attacked is by the established plant 
spreading its lacelike mycelial tendrils over 
sound timber. But the very fact that there is 
a double enemy within the gates working hand 
in hand adds to the complexity of the problem, 
and should not be viewed with complacency 
by architects. 

It raises the question at once as to whether 
unclean forestry may not be a source of dry 
rot. 

Professor Groom appears to think it an es- 
tablished fact that the fungi causing grave dry 
rot are different from those attacking standing 
trees, but it would be interesting to know 
whether any of the fungi which attack the 
live tree may be like Coniopliora cerebella. the 
precursor of dry rot. 

If so, the present legal position as regards 
architects’ responsibility would be Gilbertian 
in its humour if it were not so serious. 

Professor Groom came to the end of his 
hour’s lecture without dealing with the legal 
aspect of the matter or with the question — 
equally interesting to architects — of the anti- 
septic and toxic treatment of dry rot, but at the 
suggestion of the chairman he touched upon 
the subject for a few minutes. 

Many treatments were mentioned, more or 
less efficient, including our friend corrosive 
sublimate, and also dinitrophenolate of soda. 

This latter is recommended by Flack as the most power- 
tul and cheapest fungus poison. 

From enquiries made by the writer, the price ol dini- 
trophenolate of soda is about the same as corrosive 
sublimate, with the advantage, according to Flack, that 
one-twentieth of the quantity of the former need be 
used as compared with the latter. 

The suggestion, however, is not practicable at present, 
as, although large quantities of dinitrophenol are made, 
the soda salt is not commercially obtainable, but would 
have to be made specially. 


This could be done, and a stock could be kept if there 
was likely to be a demand ; but if the proportions ad- 
vised bvthe German mvestigatorare correct, the anxious 
architect would only require an ounce at a time of this 
chemical with the long name. 

It is therefore to scientific experts like Professor 
Groom that we must look to tell us whether it is worth 
while to stir up the manufacturing chemist to make 
something for us specially, or whether corrosive subli- 


Dry Rot in Partition. 

mate and other things commercially obtainable are not 
sufficient for the purpose, even if the cost is a little 
more. 

It is interesting to note that in the use of corrosive 
sublimate the German practice seems to he i part in 
1,000. whereas our rule ol thumb appears to be i ounce 
to a gallon, which is i in 160. 

I suggest that ordinary dry fresh air is perhaps one 
of the best things to make use of in combating dry rot. 
The accompanying illustration of dry rot in a partition 
is an excellent example of this. 
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When the plaster work was removed the timbers 
were hardly visible on account of the fungus. The 
weather was dry and windv, and there was no sash in 
the window opening. 

The photographs were taken within 14 hours, during 
which the growth had shrivelled up very perceptibly ; 
in three days the dry rot was withered and shrunken 
past recognition, and although thefungus was, of course, 
still full of life, the fresh air almost seemed to have 
blasted it. 

Professor Groom is to be congratulated upon obtain- 
ing an individual grant from the Committee for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research with respect to the further 
investigation of timber diseases. 

The investigation could not be in better hands, and 
seeing that no objection is raised bv the Privv Council 
to a research worker publishing the results of his re- 
search from time to time as he thinks fit, it is to be 
hoped that Professor Groom may be asked to continue 
his lecture at the R.I.B.A., and deal more specifically 
and in detail with those points which are of peculiar 
interest to architects. 

In addition to the legal position and the use of pre- 
ventatives and to.xic materials, one tsould like to hear 
more : — 

(1) As regards the way in which each species reacts to 
various sterilising media, for I suggest that it is bv no 
means certain that what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. 

(2) As regards the partialitv of various kinds of fun- 
gus for various kinds of timber. 

(3) As to whether Merulius sylve^tfer and MeruJiu^ 
minor require any attention — they are mere names to 
me. 

(4) Whether it would be possible, by inoculation of 
the tree in the forest in the spring before felling, to ren- 
der It reasonably immune from fungoid disease after- 
wards. I know that botanists are not encouraging as 
to this, but the investigation might be worth making. 

This, perhaps, is more a question of forestry, but 
being so it shows that the treatment of the live and dead 
tree cannot be regarded as entirelv separate investiga- 
tions. 

In conclusion. I cannot help thinking that there was 
something in i\Ir. A. O. Collard’s question as to whether 
It would not be po.ssible for architects to send their drv 
rot samples and questions to some competent authoritv 
for examination and advice. .Architects are not all- 
round scientific experts, and Professor Groom is doubt- 
less much too busy to add to his programme ; vet in anv 
decently civilised and organised community bad and 
important cases of dry rot would come automatically 
before the scientific expert who spiecialises in sucli 
matters : this is doubtless a counsel of perfection. 


Correspondence 

REGISTRATION AND UNIFICATION. 

Guildhall , E.C. 

17 Suvember 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

Sir, — I was one of the men who voted in i\Iarcli 
1920 for the general principle of Registration and P’ni- 
fication. Alembers were informed at that meeting by 
the President that " the Resolutions before the Aleeting 
did not commit them to anv definite scheme or policy, 
but merelv provided the machinerc for preparing and 
submitting one to the Institute.'’ 

I amgladtosee Mr. Keen's letter in the JouRXALof the 
i2th inst., but I do think he might ha\e given us a little 
more information, which, however, I am happy to supply. 

Under the 1914 scheme (which is printed in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal of 31 December 1913, page 429) a 
Register was to be formed including men who were not 
members of the R LB. A,, and the fact that they would 
be on the Register •leuidJ not make them members of the 
R.I.B.A. But the scheme of the Unification and 
Registration Committee is vastl_\ different, for that 
Committee wants us to approve the principle of . . . 
bringing all the architects of the I'nited Kingdom into 
membership of the R,I.B..\.” 

This proposal has never been submitted to the 
general body of members, and cannot be carried out 
until it is and until we apprewe it. It is not a matter 
for the Council to decide, and, judging from the large 
number of letters I receive from all parts of the king- 
dom, the opposition will be considerable, and I think 
Air. Keen will find that Air. Hiorns' remarks do " re- 
present the feeling of many of our members in relation 
to this matter," only the}' express themselves much 
more forcibly. 

Air, Keen states that it is not intended to admit men 
without reference to their qualifications," so I pre- 
sume we may rely on his voting against the resolution 
I cjuote above, tor it makes no reservation on the point 
he considers so important. 

■' The R.I.B..\. Constitution League ’’ has been 
formed to oppose the admittance, before the passing ot 
a Registration Act, of new members to the R.I.B.-A. 
except in accordance with the present svsteni of ex- 
amination ; our views are fully stateil in the Journal of 
27 August 1921, p. 53b. Ye are not opposed to 
Registration. An\ member writing to either of our 
\'ice-Presidents, .Mr. .A. W . .S, Cross or Air, II. I). 
Searles-Wood, or to Air. (ieorge Hubbard or myself, 
can automatically become a member ; there is no sub- 
scription. .Associates are particiilarlv invited to join, 
as their position is so critical under the scheme. We 
have only had three meetings aiul alreadv have a 
hundred members, -A’ours ohedientlv, 

SvoNEV Berks [/•'.]. 
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UNIFICATION AND THE INSTITUTE. 

St. John's Wood,N.W.:,. 

i6 Kozetnbor ly^i. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Mr. Keen has dealt quite kindly with me. I 
value his and others’ opinions too highly to wish to be 
misunderstood and appear either obstructive or unfair. 
I can at once agree as to the general desire at the Insti- 
tute for the registration of architects — which I had no 
intention of questioning — and to what appears to me to 
be the willingness of members to assist in effecting what 
the majority desire. As perfectly reasonable people we 
want an end to disagreement and controversy. It did, 
and does, however, seem to me debatable whether the 
admission of all architects into the Institute (which was 
what the Council was understood to approve) could 
be recognised consistently with the aims and principles' 
we profess ; and, casting a side-glance at De I’Onv.e’s 
“ bad architect ’’—whom obviously our Register, when 
it comes, is intended to destroy — it struck me that one 
aspect, if only a limited one, of the Council’s scheme 
savoured of smiting the poor man with one hand while 
offering him a diploma with the other, though, sad to 
say, the charming woodcut shows that, being without 
hands, as well as blind, he is in no position either to 
resist or accept. And there is no doubt in my mind that 
inclination would lead me to spare him the necessity to 
do either. 

Mr. Keen will not need me to say that the an.xiety 
some of us feel in the matter is perfectly genuine, and 
results from the same sense of pride in the Institute that 
he undoubtedly has himself. I gather comfort from his 
assurance that the points \chich cause us concern are 
being fully considered bv those dealing with the matter. 
And i hope that Mr. Keen is one of them, for we do not 
fail to associate him with whatever is best. — Faithfully 
yours, Frederick R. Hiorx.s [ A .]. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S FUTURE HOUSING 
POLICY. 

15 -Yea Bridge Stierl, Ludiintf Cm us, Landnn, E.C.s^. 

17 Xotenihti lyai. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B..\., — 

Sir, — I shall be grateful for permission to trespass 
upon your space for a few lines (final as far as I am con- 
cerned) by way of reply. 

Referring to iMr. John E. Yerhury’s letter ot 
27 September, I never suggested that ‘‘we should not 
criticise the Government unless we are prepared to do 
their work,” but I meant it to be implied that if the 
Government Housing Scheme were scrapped there was 
no prospect of the necessart' houses being provided by 
existing agencies under existing conditions, and that a 
practical alternative scheme had not only to be devised, 
but (more important and difficult still) brought into 
operation. 


Moreover, will not architects as a body demur to Mr. 
Yerbury’s suggestion that the provision of housing is 
work for the Government and not for us : 

My letter of 30 August (September Journal) was 
inspired by (to quote Mr. Yerbury again) ” the bald and 
bold statement ” (which he says “ neither the Council 
nor any individual architect has made ’’) in Mr. James 
Ransome’s letter of 26 July (July Journal) in which 
he advocated " insistence upon freedom of private en- 
terprise to erect such houses as our countrvmen need 
and can afford to possess,” unqualified up to then by 
Ins suggestions of 6 October (October Journ.xl). 

My letter was deliberately intended to provoke criti- 
cism, in which it has succeeded, with some advantage, I 
hope, but I fear without much prospect of any practical 
result. 

There appears to be general agreement with my post- 
script (that the provision of sufficient houses must wait 
for a drastic reform of our whole system of local taxa- 
tion, etc.), which I did not write with surprise, as Mr. 
Yerbury assumes, but rather with a feeling of conster- 
nation amounting almost to despair. 

Mr. Yerbury makes a very strong case against the 
Government for its neglect of information at its dis- 
posal, but disregard of valuable (and often very expen- 
sive) reports embodyingexpert opinions has always been 
a besetting weakness of Governments. 

The upshot is that the only hope of putting the 
supply of houses on a satisfactory footing involves im- 
portant legislation of a controversial character, material 
for which exists, but is buried m departmental pigeon- 
holes. 

To repeat my former question in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form : Is it not a most urgent duty of the Institute 
and the profession to press this upon public attention, 
and to continue to do so until the Government takes 
effective action ? 

Even Mr. Yerbury at the end of his letter makes sug- 
gestions which must in effect tall into line, in spite of 
the adverse criticism in his opening paragraph. 

L nfortunatelv.thearchitectural andallied professions 
seem to lack power such as the legal and medical pro- 
fessions occasionallv exercise to influence Governments 
m the right direction. — Y ours faithfiillv, 

Ar.EX. P. Durlauiier [F.]. 

DOMINION BRANCHES OF THE INSTITUTE. 

14 PhitUps Square, IMuntieal. 

3 Soz'emher lyai. 

To the Editor, Journai RIB A., — 

Dear Sir, — In the September issue I see a letter 
from Ylr. G. A. T. Middleton, under the caption 
” Why Not Dominion Branches of the Institute : ” 
The reasons whv not are so numerous, so obvious to 
members of the Institute outside the British Isles, so 
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obscure to many of those “ who only England know,” 
that I should haye to trespass on many of your yaluable 
columns if I tried to answer fully the question with the 
graces and courtesies one is accustomed to find in vour 
pages. I must therefore be abrupt, but I hope accurate, 
and will confine myself to the situation in Canada. 

A. (l) There are, in Canada, six proyincial architec- 
tural associations. 

(2) These comprise a total membership of just 600 
practising architects. 

(3) The proyincial associations work under proyin- 
cial charters ; they affiliate under the Royal Architec- 
tural Institute of Canada, a proportion of all members’ 
dues being paid to that body, which has thus 600 mem- 
bers. 

(4) The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada does 
not examine ; some of the proyincial associations do. 

(5) When all the proyincial associations have charters 
closing the profession, the R.-\.I.C. will probably be- 
come an examining body — say fifty years hence. 

(6) The R.A.I.C. describes itself as in affiliation with 
the R.I.B.A., and the R.I.B..\, remits to it a portion of 
its fees. 

B. (i) There are, in Canada, 53 Licentiates R.I.B.A., 
38 Associates R.I.B.A., 13 Fellotvs R.I.B.A. — i.e., 17 
per cent. Canadian architects are members of the 
R.I.B.A. 

(2) A special examination for .■\..R.I.B..A.. has been 
held in Canada for many years, but no preliminary or 
intermediate examinations. 

(3) Those who pass the R.I.B..\. examinations are 
exempt from examination by provincial associations. 

(4) Some who qualify for A. R.I.B.A. in Canada 
never go forward for admission as Associates. 

C. (i) There is little inducement for Canadian archi- 
tects to become or remain members of the R.I.B.A., as 
the R.I.B.A. has never done anything for its members 
in Canada except send them the JorRX.AL in exchange 
for its fees. 

(3) Within Great Britain members of the R.I.B..A. 
are encouraged to observe certain decencies in the mat- 
ter of professional etiquette among themselves by ad- 
monition, and occasionally by corporate action. 

(3) Alembers in Canada are not in any way pro- 
tected by the R.I.B..-\. against the adoption by fellow 
members of aggressive standards of business ethics. 

These things being so, the answer to Air. Aliddle- 
ton’s question is, perhaps, " Why bother ? ” 

There are two missions which the R.I.B.A. might 
perform throughout the Empire, if it is prepared to act 
in a purely altruistic way, so far as the interests of its 
members resident in Great Britain are concerned ; and 
I trust I have made it clear that it does not act in the 
interest of the members in Canada. These missions 
are, firstly, to set and support a decent standard of pro- 
lessional ethics among its members, and, secondly, to 
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maintain and propagate what is characteristic in the 
national tradition of design. 

Now, some of us everywhere are inclined to think 
that the last notes struck under R.I.B.A. auspices in the 
matter of architectural education are not calculated to 
perpetuate but to destroy, what is best and most charac- 
teristic in our national traditions as to design. Some of 
us in Canada, moreover, are also inclined to think that 
if the R,I,B,A, takes our subscriptions it ought to in- 
vent some machinery for the maintenance ot profes- 
sional standards of conduct among its members here, — 
I am, yours faithfully, Percy E, Nobbs. [/■'.]. 

95 T'lun HaU ^Jnliaiintshio'^. S. A/i'ca. 

19 Octiibi-r 1921 

To the Editor, JouRx.tL R,I.B.A,, — 

De,\r Sir, — Air. G. A. T. Aliddlcton’s letter in vour 
issue (24 September last) will awaken response from 
many overseas members. Speaking as one born in Aus- 
tralia and whose working life has mostly been spent in 
Africa, the writer can feel, for the overseas point of 
view, an intelligent interest. The old Institute has won 
for itself a supreme place in the minds of all English- 
speaking architects all over the world, and it is regarded 
as an honour to be enrolled on its register; nevertheless, 
Its constitution and habits are more English than British 
and more British than Imperial, in the sense of being 
fully abreast of great architectural movements in over- 
seas countries. In fact, one hardly ever sees anything in 
the JoL'RX.VL of work, say, in -Africa or .Australia or New 
Zealand, and I can call to mind no instance of an article 
being published from any of these great Dominions. I 
mention the JouRX.tL advisedly, as it is the main link 
between us, and one could hardly imagine the Institute 
continuing to hold its sway without its valued paper. 
Distant men have no personal knowledge of the men 
who run the Institute, and it is not likely that the 
majority will ever have sufficient spare means to give 
them a trip home to participate in the privileges which 
the Institute enjoys in London. 

I think -Air. Aliddleton’s suggestion that the Presi- 
dent should be sent round to, at least, the greater 
Dominions an excellent one. The local Institutes every- 
where would be delighted to treat him as a guest, and 
the expense of travelling round the world, sav, once 
every five— or even ten — years could be easilv met bv 
the Institute, If not the President, then the immediate 
Past-President, fully and solernnlv invested with 
powers of delegation, Aly own feeling is that our chief 
leaders at home have but small conception of the work 
in the Dominions, 

In -Africa the influence of the R,I,B.-A. is greater than 
in -Australia, This is because a larger proportion of our 
men are home-born and because we are not so far away. 

Now, as regards Air, Aliddleton’s definite suggestion 
of Branches, these are hardly needed, as local Institutes 
exist which fill local needs, and are kept in alliance with 
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the R.I.B.A. by definite acceptance by the latter ; and 
I understand the R.I.B.A. may raise objection to any 
by-law they may pass if not in accord with its own 
charter and policy. Beyond this I do not think it is easy 
or necessary to proceed, as it will accomplish no closer 
union than now exists, and may even be a danger to the 
R.I.B.A. by reason of a sometimes lower local standard 
of admission, or if by examination (which is not com- 
mon) a lesser degree of proficiency. The R.I.B.A.’s tra- 
ditional policy is excellent, and she should now, as be- 
fore, be the first among equals and the leader of archi- 
tectural thought and movement, but she should keep 
herself free. 

What is certainly necessary is a modern thought in 
regarding the former colonies — now Dominions — as sis- 
ter nations. I wish, in reference to this, to make certain 
suggestions. First, that in the award of the Roval Gold 
Medal the assessors should take more notice of the 
great Dominions. Such a medal has never been awarded 
to a person in Australia, New Zealand, or Africa. I do 
not argue for a geographical selection, as the award is on 
architectural merit ; yet with fairly travelled experience 
of the United Kingdom, Africa, and Australia, I feel that 
it is possible to select an occasional man overseas who 
would honour the Medal. The Empire possesses no 
better collection of good architecture than can be found 
in a city like Melbourne. If the Royal Gold Medal 
cannot so be occasionally bestowed, then why not have 
a Dominion Medal from the Institute either yearly or 
every three years ? 

^ly next suggestion is that members in each 
Dominion should appoint members of Council of the 
R I.B.A. for their own areas as is done by members of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. These persons could 
deal with local applications for membership and for- 
ward them to the R.I.B.A. with any necessary report. 
The posts would be an honour to those elected and pro- 
vide a vital link needed in the administration. 'Fhe 
Colonial Secretaries of the R.I.B.A. could retain their 
present posts till death or resignation, after which no 
more would be appointed. 

My third and last suggestion is that, say, once a year 
these Dominion Councillors of the R.I.B.A. should ap- 
point or invite a member or other suitable person to 
contribute to the Jourx.^l an article on the architecture 
of their country or Dominion, and so keep British 
opinion abreast of Dominion work.justas the paper now 
informs us overseas members of British movements and 
work. — Yours faithfully, Enw.xRD H. W.^ugh [-J.]. 

[Mr. Waugh is a Bast-President ol the Association ot 
'Bransvaal Architects. He is President of the Board 
of Examiners appointed to admit persons to practise 
as architects ; he was also the first chairman and 
editor of Biii!din<;, the c|uarterly journal of the .\ssocia- 
tion, and has held other important positions in con- 
nection with architecture in South Africa.] 


Architects and Architec- 
tural Journalism 

ByW. T. Plume, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., 

Editor of The Builder. 

[E.xtnicts from a Paper read before the Lk erpool 
Architectural Society on 22 Xovember.] 

The lecturer stated that the object of his Paper was to 
try to establish a closer relationship between architects 
and the architectural press, as distinct from the political 
press. The architectural press had a more or less 
limited artistic, professional, and trained public which 
had to be supplied with matter specially concerning it, 
which matter was rarely of any interest to the daily 
political press, because the general public had a very 
incorrect idea of what architects were or what architec- 
ture was. 

Architecture had been defined as a business profes- 
sion and an art, and a recent writer — an architect — had 
said that no more than 10 per cent, of an architect’s 
work came under the definition of art. If this expressed 
the facts, we got an indication of the relationship which 
must, as things were, exist between the architectural 
press and its public and the extent of the influence of 
that press with both architects themselves and the pub- 
lic at large. If it were a business, a profession, and an 
art, then artists must not be surprised if they found 
business considerations formed some part in the kind 
of architectural journal produced, and business and pro- 
fessional men must expect to find that the art side of 
their work took its place too. 

One criticism urged against the architectural press 
was that it too often illustrated badlv designed buildings 
and that it should publish nothing but good work. 
Certain works of the past always excited our admiration, 
and there were many fine buildings erected in our ow n 
time which would probably be as much admired bv 
posterity as by us. But there were others, and of those 
it might be said that they served their purpose, that 
they were conveniently planned, that they satisfied the 
by-laws and the client — that they w ere, in fact, the out- 
come of certain inflexible laws which had not left the 
architect free, and which, in fact, had often stultified his 
effort. Should they not have recognition as the earnest 
efforts of living architects : As completed works we 
could not shut our eyes to them, and, whether they were 
published in the press or not, the public, including archi- 
tects, saw them. On the whole, it appeared to be a fairer 
and more logical policy to illustrate work which had 
been or would be carried out, and leave the profession to 
judge it as it might. It might be a stimulus to some if 
good ; and if bad, it would serve to indicate the need for 
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improvement in the quality ot design. He appealed tor 
a little more public spirit on the part of architects who 
were responsible for the best modern work, but who 
here and there withheld it from publication. By their 
work and the standard they set their influence was con- 
siderable, and by its publication they could do much to 
improve the quality of design. 

The architectural press had played its part not only in 
assisting men in their work by w hat it printed and illus- 
trated, but bv the prominence which it had given to the 
work of young and unknown men — and even well- 
established men too. That this assistance was recog- 
nised, acknowledged, and valued bv most architects he 
knew ; but there were those who had profited greatly by 
this publicity who did not remember the first stages of 
that success, and how much they had benefited in theii 
time bv seeing the published work of leading men and 
in having their own work seen bv others. 

The architectural press appreciated the greatness of 
the architect’s profession and the importance of the 
building crafts, and it was willing to assist to the fullest 
extent in broadening and extending public appreciation 
so that in time the public would understand how impor- 
tant to them was the work of architects. That the 
public did not realise this to-dav was, he feared, the 
architects’ fault rather than that of the press ; but that 
was no reason why they should not work together to 
create this understanding and secure at least as much 
appreciation for fine building as was shown by the 
.\merican public. The education of the public could 
not come before the proper education of the architect. 
If the architects were qualified to lead, the public would 
follow. 

Fees Payable to District Surveyors 
under the London Building Acts 

-V matter of interest to architects, builders and owners 
is contained in the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act 1921, which received the Royal assent on 
28 July 1921. 

By section 26 (1) of this Act, “ all fees pavable to dis- 
trict surv'eyors under or in pursuance of the London 
Building Acts 1894 to 1920 or under any bye-laws " 
are increased by 25 per cent. The London Countv 
Council are by section 26 (2) of the Act empowered to 
make a further increase of the fees, “ not exceeding a 
further 25 per cent.,” and the Council has given 
notice [London Gazette, 9 .September 1921) that, in 
the exercise of its powers under the Act, it has de- 
cided that all fees payable to the district survcvors 
under or in pursuance of the London Building Acts 
1894-1920, or under any bye-laws, shall be increased as 
from I October 1921, and until further order, by 2, per 
cent, in addition tothe increase of 25 per cent. prescribed 
by the .\ct. 
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The 2^ per cent, increase granted by the London 
Countv Council may be varied from time to time by the 
Council, in which case a further public notice must be 
given. 

A point of special interest is dealt with in section 26 
(4) (A) of the Act, and might be referred to as the “ fee 
for small works on large buildings.” The fee — termed 
“ the appropriate fee ” — is based upon the cost of the 
■■ addition, alteration or other work,” and varies from 
IS. for work not exceeding in cost up to JLi 8s. 
for work exceeding £400 and not exceeding jfyoo m 
cost. This ” appropriate fee ” is payable in substitu- 
tion of the increased fees above mentioned, and is onh 
applicable to an addition, alteration or other work for 
w hich a fee is pavable under Part 1 . of the Third Sche- 
dule of the London Building Act 1894 increased 
by or under the Act of 1921, and not to other works or 
services performed, for which a fee is pavable under 
other parts of the Third Schedule of the 1894 Act or 
under the subsequent amending Acts or bye-laws. 

The expression ” cost ” has been defined to mean 
and include the total cost of and incidental to the addi- 
tion, alteration or other work ; the cost of any work 
for which a special or separate fee is payable must not 
be included in the cost of the work to which ‘‘ the 
appropriate fee ” is applicable. 

It should be specially noted that “ the appropriate 
fee ’’ appears to be limited to those cases where a build- 
ing notice has been duly served on the district surveyor 
as required by section 145 of the London Building Act 
1894, and 'vhere satisfactory evidence of the cost has 
been produced to the district surveyor within 14 davs 
after completion of the addition, alteration or other 
work . 

The operation of the Act so far as it relates to in- 
creased fees and the appropriate fee, etc., will cease on 
31 December 1926, and it is understood that in the 
meantime the Council will introduce into Parliament a 
Bill to make provision as to the fees to be pavable after 
that date to district surveyors. 

Ulster Government Buildings 

In August last the President of the Royal Institute of 
British .Architects and a few members of the Council 
were inc ited to attend at II. AI. Office of Works. .As a 
re.siilt of that meeting it was, by the agreement of the 
architects present, left to the President to give to the 
First Commissioner the advice which he recpiired to 
obtain from the Institute, In view of the fact that the 
Government had decided that a competition was for 
various reasons inadvisable and impracticable, the 
President took the course of laving before the First 
Commissioner a comprehensive and very carefully 
selected list of capable and available architects in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Several of the gentlemen whose 
names were submitted will be aware, owing to a private 
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communication from the President, that their names 
were included in the list, but others — in fact, the greater 
number so included — received no intimation that their 
names were under consideration. 

Statement in Parliament. 

Sir J. Gilmour stated, in a written Parliamentary re- 
ply, on 10 November, that the First Commissioner 
had invited IMr. Ralph Knott, F.R.I.B.A., to design and 
execute the public offices in connection with the Civil 
Service of the Northern Irish Government. He had 
also invited Air. Arnold Thornely, of the firm of 
Messrs. Briggs and Thornely, to execute the Parliament 
House. Both these architects had consented to under- 
take the work, which would be begun as soon as 
circumstances permitted. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

31 South Frederick Sheet, Dublin. 

10 Novembei 1921 

2 ’o the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In view of the reply by Sir John Gilmour to a 
question asked by Mr. Reid in the House of Commons 
on 28 October, my Council, at their meeting on 
7 November last, passed the following resolution : — 

“ That the Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland are of opinion that the designs for 
the proposed buildings should be made the subject of 
an open competition, and that copies of the resolution 
be forwarded to the First Commissioner of Works, the 
Press, and the Royal Institute of British Architects. — I 
am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

A. Butler, 
Assistant Secretary. 


RETIREMENT OF R.I.B.A. OFFICIALS. 

The following Resolution was ordered to be entered 
on the Alinutes ; — 

Resolved, that the Council of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects do hereby place on re- 
cord their deep appreciation of the loyal and de- 
voted service rendered by Air. H. G. Tayler and 
Air. George Northover during their long connec- 
tion with the Royal Institute. 

THE PERAIANENT STAFF OF THE ROYAL 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCFHTECTS. 

Air. II. Godfrey Evans, B.A. (Cantab.), has been 
appointed Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institute, 
and Air. James Haynes, B.A. (Oxon.), has been ap- 
pointed Secretarv of the Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation. 

Air. Evans, who is in his twentv-ninth year, was born 
in Buenos Ayres, and educated at King Edward VI 
School, Norwich, whence he proceeded to Cambridge 
as a Classical Exhibitioner of Queens’ College, where 
he obtained his degree with Second Class Honours in 


the Classical Tripos, part I, Air, Evans played for 
his College at Rugby football and cricket and in the 
Freshmen’s match at hockey. 

After training with the O.T.C. at Cambridge, Air. 
Evans obtained a commission in the R.A.S.C., and pro- 
ceeded with the 2ist Division to France in September 
1915. Transferring to the Rifle Brigade, he was at- 
tached to the 3rd Battalion, and when that unit was 
associated with the 8th Royal Surrey Regiment in the 
memorable defence of Le Verguier, on 21 Alarch 1918, 
he was wounded, after which date he saw no further 
active service. 

Air. Haynes, who is in his twenty-third year, was edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors’ School, and in 1916 he ob- 
tained 40th place out of 1,000 candidates in the Army 
Entrance Examination for Sandhurst. He was for some 
time at the Royal Alilitary College and later, preferring 
Artillerv work, passed through the First Artillery Cadet 
School and obtained his commission in 1918. He was 
then posted to the Royal Horse Artillery at Woolwich, 
and afterw'ards served for some months in France in the 
7th Brigade Royal Horse Artillery, First Cavalry Divi- 
sion. On demobilisation Air. Haynes proceeded to 
Hertford College, Oxford, and graduated as Bachelor 
of Arts in 1921 with Honours in the School of Jurispru- 
dence. He identified himself very fully with the life of 
the University, and rowed in his College Torpid for one 
year and in his College Eight for three years, and was 
also tried for the ’Varsity Eight. 

Aliss E. H. Alann, ALA. (Aberdeen), has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society. 

The Librarian, at the request of the Council, has 
also recently undertaken the Editorship of the 
Institute Journal. 

REINSTATEAIENT OF AIEAIBERS. 

Air. Cvril Edward Power has been reinstated as an 
Associate. 

Air. George Walesby Davis has been reinstated as a 
Licentiate. 

IRON PORTLAND CEAIENT 
SUB-COAIAHTTEE. 

Air. 11 . D. Searles-Wood has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Institute on the Iron Portland Cement 
Sub-Committee of the British Engineering Standards 
Association. 

THE REGISTRATION OF ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby has been appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Committee representative of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Electricity Supply 
Undertakings, Electrical Contractors and Electrical 
Alanufacturers to enforce a national standard set of 
wiring rules. 
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Competitions 

Southexd-on-Sea. Pier Paviiiox Improvemext 

The Competitions Committee desire to cjll the at- 
tention of Members and licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above competition are unsatistactory. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime iMembers and Licentiates are advised 
to take no part in the competitiim. 

Leys School, Cambridge. CoMPETitinx for Cricket 
P.AV ii.iox A? War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters. 

.Fuckl.axd W.vr IMemoriai. CoMPFririox. 

The revised conditions are now available for inspec- 
tion in the Library. 

Borough of Harrogate War Memoriai . 

The Harrogate Corporation invite architects to sub- 
mit competitive designs and estimates for a W.ir Memo- 
rial. to be erected on a site now known as the Prospect 
Crescent Gardens, which was recently purchased for 
the purpose of street improvement, and on which it is 
proposed to erect a monument to commemorate the 
period of the war from 1914-1918. Protision should 
be matie for a tablet to contain, appro.ximately, 800 
names. I'he total cost, including all the necessary 
foundations, lay-out, etc., should not e.xceed ^’5,000. 
The President of the R.I.B..\. will be asked to officiate 
as assessor, or to nominate three gentlemen for the Com- 
mittee to select Irom as assessors to advise the Corpora- 
tion as to the merits of the respective designs. Pre- 
miums ; First, /'too ; second, ; third, £2^ : but 
if the premiated design is carried out, the amount of the 
premium shall merge in the commission of £f> per cent, 
on the actual cost of the work. Designs, reports, etc., 
must be addressed to the Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Ilarrog.ite, not later than i December 1921. 

Col. XT Y Borough oe Hastixgs. Co.mpeiiiive Desig-x 
FOR Music Paa'iliox. 

Competitors are invited to submit drawings m com- 
petition for the proposed new Pavilion, to be erected on 
a site on the Front opposite the East Pier. The total 
cost of the building, including foundations, drainage, 
lighting, heating, and anv boundarv railing that mav he 
necessarv, but e.xclusive ot turmshing, is not to e.xcecd 
£()0,ooo. Premiums: First, £1^0 ■, second, £100; 
third, £^o. Drawings and report must be forwarded to 
the Tow n Clerk, Hastings, not later than 30 November 
1921. Questions and replies may now be seen in the 
Librarv. 


CoMPEinioxs Opkx. 

The " Daily Mail ” LabDiir-Saving House Competition. 

Hastings Music Pavilion. 

Harrogate War Memorial. 

Paisley War Memorial. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to tlie 
above competitions mav he consulted in the Library. 

Examinations 

E.XHIBITIOX of DesIGXS. 

It has been decided that an Exhibition of the Designs 
of those candidates from the " Recognised .''chools 
claiming e.xemption from the E'lnal Examination under 
the new conditions be held in the middle of Julv each 
vear, and that a Special iMeeting of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education be held for the purpose of inspecting 
the designs. 

E.xa.mixatioxs IX India. 

.\ Special War Examination will he held in Bombay 
for the benefit of candidates residing in India. 

The Loxdox* UxivERiiTY School of 
Architecture. 

On the recommendation of the Board of .Architec- 
tural Education, the Council of the Institute have de- 
cided to recognise the five years’ Diploma and Degree 
(.ourses of London University as exempting from the 
Final Examination of the R. LB. .A., on the usual condi- 
tions. 

Statutory Exami.x.atiox for Di.sTrict 
Surveyors. 

Air. El. R. Chanter was granted a certificate of Com- 
petency to act as District Surveyor. 

.Alter.atiox lx Quai.ificatioxs for Registratiox 
AS Prob.atioxer. 

.Applicants desirous of qualifying for Registration as 
Probationers R.I.B.A. must in future produce three and 
not more than four sheets of drawings showing an 
elementary knowledge ot Geometrical, Perspective 
and I'reehand Drawing, instead of examples of Geo 
metrical or Perspective and Freehand Drawing. 

ARCHITECTS’ .AND SUR\TYORS’ 
.ASSISTANTS’ PROFESSIONAL UNION. 

Representations are being made to the Ministry of 
Labour by the Council of the Institute in support of 
the claims of the Union in the matter of unemployed 
assistants. 
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Allied Societies Notices 


Birmingham Architfxtlral Association. 

The second general meeting of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association was held at the Society of Artists’ Rooms, New 
Street, Birmingham, on Friday, iS Xovemher. Mr. II. T. 
Biickland, F.R.I.B,.-\., took the chair, and Mr. F. G. Minter, a 
London contractor, read a paper entitled “ A Contractor’s 
Vierts on Contracts and .\rchitects.” 

Mr. iSIinter said that it was certain that a body of architects 
\tould not at first agree with the stiggestiom which he would put 
forward ; for if they did, it would mean that we had reached that 
ideal state of society for which we w ere all striving, and to which 
he thought we should never attain. 

It should be remembered that every contract depends on 
three persons — the client, the architect, and the contr.actor. The 
client desires a building to meet his requirements, hut often he 
does not consider the appearance of the building if it serves his 
purpose. He also wishes to obtain his building at the lowest 
price possible commensurate with the standard of finish that 
will suit him. The architect should be justice personified, and 
hold the balance evenly between the client and the contractor. 
The duty of the contractor is to erect a building in accordance 
w ith the instructions of the architect. 

There are two types of contract in r ogue at the present time. 
One i.s the usual lump sum contract, and the other the per- 
centage or fee contract. M ith the lump sum contract, the client 
is supposed to get a competitive price and to know ex.icTly how 
much he will spend. In practice this rarely works out accu- 
rately. Unexpected difficulties mayarise even before the founda- 
tion walls are above ground. In settling up an account Iona 
periods of time frequently elapse before the final settlement 
takes place, and the contractor, anticipating this, is forced to 
estimate at a higher figure. 

With the percentage or fee contract, time is saved in pre- 
paring an elaborate bill of quantities. The fee is naturally 
governed bv the amount, and gives the contractor a real interest 
in getting the work done economically. A clause could be in- 
serted that if the work could be completed under a certain 
amount, the client and contractor should share in the saving. 

Concerning sub-contractors, Mr. Minter said that firms are 
often called in whose work is not of the standard oi the general 
contractor, and who prove a great nuisance and a source ot 
delay. They should be bound by the same conditions regard- 
ing time and* payment as the general contractor . 

jMr. Minter, in continuing, suggested that it would make a 
good practical finish to a young architect’s training to spend nx 
months with a firm of contractors, as it would enable him to see 
things from both points of view. 

A quantity survevor can often prevent dispute oyer contracts 
if he i? a uood business man w'ho understands his architect s 

eccentricities, and provides for them in his estimate. 

With regard to the new form of contract which the two Insti- 
tutes in London are tr\ing to arrange, the builders will be 
pleased when thev c.in have a model form of contract, 1 he 
L.C.C. have one at present in which there is the usual retention 
clause for maintenance. This money they place on deposit at 
an aereed bank in joint nances, and ah interest on it is paid to 
the contractor, together with the retention money, on satistac- 
tory completion of the work. This might be well adapted to all 
contracts o\ er a certain figure. • , . j , 

Mr. Minter, in concluding, said the slump m bunding traces 
cannot be for want of capital, as instanced hy the i.20,oooxoo 
Local Loans that ffie Government recently issued, 'I he whole 
amount was subscribed in tweiity-iour hours. It must be due 
either to the want ot confidence in the existing order of things, 
or else to the belief ot the general public that profiteering is 
going on. The latter Mr. Minter denied, and showeel what 
measures he had taken to break up this idea. 


Appointments L'nder Se.al. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Practice 
Committee, desire to call the attention of members to 
the following extract from the last annual report of that 
Committee : — 

“ ^Members appointed as architects by public 
authorities or other corporate bodies should insist 
on the appointment being made under seal . . 
the Committee feel very strongly that a large pro- 
portion of members are not as businesslike as they 
should be, in their own interests, in regard to these 
matters.” 

Election of Members, g J.anu.ary igac. 

The following applications for election have been received. 
Notice of any obiection or other communication respecting the 
candidates must be sent to the Secretart- for submission to the 
Council prior to Monday, 19 December 1921. 

A.S FELLO\YS (2). 

Bennctt : Tho.m.as Pfnberthv [.- 1 . 1912], 12 and 41 Bedford 
Row, London. M’.C.i ; 12 Bedford Row, London, W.C.i. 
Fo.ster : Regin.ald Charles f.J. 1009], Council Offices, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex ; Casa,” Monkhams Lane, Vfoodford 
Green, Essex. 

.A.S .M'^SOCI.iTES (4). 

Basto ; Antonio Hermenegildo de Senn.a Fern.andes [Final 
Examination], 46 Cambridge Road, London, S.W.ii . 
Forsh.aw : John Henry, M.C. [.Special War Examination], 
Merridale, Burscough Road, Ormskirk, Lancs. 

Pope : Clement L.awrfkce [S. 1914 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], “Sunny Brae,” .Moorside Road, est Moors, 
near Wimborne, Dorset 

SiiEPP.ARi) : Ever.arii [.Special War Examination], St Helens, 
Barnniead Road, Beckenham. 

Electio.n of Members, 6 M.arch 1922. 

The following applications for election have been receited. 
Notice of any objection or other communication respecting the 
candidates must be sent to the Secretary for submission to the 
Council prior to Monday, 6 February 1922. 

-AS .ASSOCIATES (2). 

Kerr : James Aibrey [Special Examination], 35 Morton 
Street, Wollstonecratt, Sydney, N.S.W. 

OsBALDibioN : George Albert [Special War Examination], 
'■ Kalinina,” Milton Road, Auchenflower, Bnsb,ine, 
■Au.stialia. 


At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British -Archi- 
tects on Mond.iy. ig December, at S p.m., Mr. Thomas E. 
Collcutt, Past President of the R.I B..A and Royal Gold Medal- 
list. will re.id a Paper entitled “ A Plea for a Broader Conception 
of -Architectural Evlucation.” 


R.I. BA JOURNAL 

Dales <it Publuati'jn . — 1921 : 12th, 2fath No\ ember ; loth, 
24th December 1922 : 14th, aSth January ; nth, 25th Feb- 
ruary; nth. 25th March; 8th, 22nd -April ; 6th, 20th May ; 
trd,’ 17th June ; 15th July; 19th .August: 23rd September; 
2 1 St October 
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Members’ Column 

APPOINTMENTS WANTEP. 

A.R I B A . \vhL'=.e Carc'iully nursed prattKc- passed a'nav peace- 
fully SIX liiuiiihs aii'j and im \\hale\ei eu ble-uimii^ 

aiicsh. St-eks i-iiu.aF -u as aS>i>taiil to ari ijte'.i m Leiuku * -r abn eid 
Dcsiiin, survevs, workin:^ drawiims. perspe-^tn es and ilic hiisiiie'-'S 
side- Ur would aSiiSi architect', during ^uddeIl ru^hes ui work at 
ONMi ftlk.e — A‘idre^^ BlN ijo. c o Se'-ietary K l.B A. 

A.R I B A de>i:.> aj 'p< •intna lU ; is prepaiVel to aeiiuire an 
interest in established nnn alter pn -bati 'iiar\ prri*>d hiaktttu 
years* varied expc_:e!ne. Kx-K A :srudeut WAuld j in 

arebiteet in e-jiiipetitieii or sptLuldii\e woik oil luutual terii.s — 
Address Be-x 1421. e;o ScCietary RIB A., o Loiidait Stieet. 
London, W'.i. 

Licentiate RIBA, until recently on ' Housing ’* and with 
four \ears’ experienee in a suia eyt^r'^- oUiee. w-'uld a'-cept pu=.t a-, 
a-sistant-'-lerk 01 W' >rks orbuildiiu-iii>pe' i' 'i. Lx< elb ut rcicreii' c? 
Very lew salary. — B .fx irt-. 'b'-' tary R l.B A 

A.R.l B.A.. MSA ‘20'. desires pernianent position; all-rounti 
experience; clesiuu. epe'.in'.aiF Tie. quantities, estimates, wo.'kmg 
drawings, lor banking. initnutL.-n d. iaet'-ry .uid ciiL'mct.nng 
buildings ; steel con'trurtion ; ex-Service ; coinmen- mu b''» per 
week; cxcelleut reierciices. — Apply B.'X 2:21, c 'O Secretary' R'l D 

A young Ardiite' t, A R l.B A . de>ires p'artuer?hip iii well- 
fstablislicd hnu in the S'-uth of Eiigi.u.d W'-’iid pK'b ibly 
the purchase cf part share — Apniv B 'X 121--, co S.-i re^arv' 
R l.B A. 

Akc I rzi t ^ A''!'! r di>(.iigai,e I : ni'.rnber of In'>litute , 20 
years cxi'eruju e . T.S. tils of ongiual onnmieiit . perei'<o-U\e' 
in line, colour or pastel. inien.>r and exterior tlecorative w.:>rk. 
Salarv moderate. — Box 2soi, c,o Seei'etary 

A.k.I B..\. 130' '-.cks rc-eiigaucintnl as draughi^nian or sur- 
vcyi'T lu London: dt,s:2n' . ej i-'.ircations and juj. erinteirL ik.c -■» 
work in yre.^ress, special knowledge of factories an I ciiuin.*rnn2 
^^■orlIS , vcide l.'.'i- . ’ll ext '.ri'.itLe , acctistonte i it' taxe charue ct* 
M. Jit, . r--a^.>nabl- ^ai iry. — B’.«.x 222, i.,o rj-.cretary 

I'r LEV <"_)( iiruu \R 11.. I ’ji.. It \..u> p a'.in- . «.-.x- 

"eric-ncr- sy- ciab'inu in iv-to- lit-' 'cc.no'.tral fa''t’:>ry an I m’i'i'tn.il 
Lull .nius . \-=-r=atjle in tne ’•laiii-ing aiui Trsigmns of bud hng' of a 
g’.Leral and bi>n’.- '..iara.t- r de~ir*.s to u’.-ip 'jr ..o-up. rat-.- witli 
anotii. r ar’.luteit on nuit’ad t-.ruis, -.r W’.'iild aci.pt posuii.m a^ 
sal.tri'- 1 partner: expert d. 'Un-T an 1 r.iril dr.*, luiit'-a.m . a-'* 
custo:..--.! to n.ak.- L.d'.ulati- -n- x.-r vUi’i d-^l2n own e- o I'jiiUC.d 
steel eon^tru' tr -ii W’.’ik, I'.nd 'U e I ‘.oii’-rete 1 .’Uii’.lation-, raitj-. ete. . 

\ ’ II : ]•■ . . ’j 1 It’ 1 1' — Box s >2, o ^e’ r c.uy R l.B. 

.A..rch:t£' T F w 2.»''eirs prt-.tu'e pr-wir 'l-sin-'. ,tu mtr •• 
du-'t: ’li w-tn a t'j.v to the pun hase -A a partner^.-ip v.ith Archite' t 
ertir..’.'! nuq . -iti ’U....'!'. st.xiid-ngin the pr.’iesei-'ii an J ha^ 1U2 large 
anil r ’Tt lU; w . 'k' ' ’li h .n i aU’l 111 pro'-y • t lut’ .riu ition .i^ t" 

« " ’1’ d ' .•tpt'>.kti’ *• n-aar.lmz handlin^-u 1 ir2e outri' is 

.tii - '■ ’'k- 'U i-.ip >'i tii e -i-'id 1:1 him i:i 2 5 ti’..i r.i tv b- ex haiuN- l.it 
II . A • -U 't ti ‘I iS. Oo '11 -l ni.-i. uill b. m. e-t-i lu the 
P’-i t L'-id n inr'iA'.d ^Pl'l ' B’.x 2111. • /j S-. n.tary 

K 1 h .A a L'-'i'l'ut .'^ti-r-.-t. L->ni' n \\ i 

Minutes II 

At the Second General Meeting (Ordinarx ) of the Session 
1921-1922, held Mondiy, 21 November 1921, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Paul Waterhouse. President, in the Chair ; 22 
Fellows (including 5 members of the Council), 32 Associates 
(inoIuJm'g 2 members of the Council), 10 Licentiates, and 
numerous M-it<;r'. — the Minutes oi the Meeting held on 
7 N'oxeinber 1921, ha\ing been taken a'^ read were agreed as 
correct 

T he Hon Secretary announced the decease of : — Briggs • 
Frank Galley, Fellor. 1900 ; Ford : George McLean, Assncuite 
1892. Fellozc 1908 ; Goldie : Edward, F'eHozc IQ04 ; Hunt : 
Frederick William Hugh, Associate 1868, F'eUozc 1881 ; Lech- 
mcre-Ocrtc ‘1 : Frederick (Lear, Associate 1888, Felloiv ifjoi ; 
Liitlcwond : Wdham Henry, dissociate 1882, F'ellozc 1888; 
Monro : James Mdne, FellozL' 1906 ; Owen : Joseph, Fellozv 
1905 ; Barlow : William 'Fillott, Associate 1894 ; Biickley- 
Jnne^ : James Alfred, Associate 1S90 : Roiimieu : Reginald 


St. Aubyn, dissociate 1877 : Cox : G. Licentiate ; Dyson : 
Ernest William, Licentiate' ; Keech : Edward William, Licen- 
tiate \ Brovxne : Flint, Lh : Parker: John. Ft’/.Gzc 1902 : 

Bargman : Frederick, licentiate; Connon : John Wreghitt, 
Fellozc 1881 : Ndigy : Professor Virgil, late Honorary Corre- 
spondin'^ ^ [ember, of Budapest. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 
their loss be entered in the Minutes. 

The President formally admitted the following Members 
attending for the first time since their election : — Tickle : 
Arthur George Warnham, Fellozc ; Pile : Robert William, 
dAssociate. 

The President called the attention of the Meeting to the fact 
that Mr. Bertram G. Cjoodhue and Mr. Donn Barber, of New 
York, were present, and conveyed to these gentlemen the Royal 
Institute’s welcome. 

The President announced that through the generosity of Mr. 
William WMlcot and his publishers a complete set of framed 
etchings of his classical compositions had been presented to the 
Royal Institute. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Walcot and his 
publishers was passed. 

Mr. George H. Widdows [F.]. having read a paper on 
“ 'school Design *' and illustrated it by lantern slides, a discussion 
ensued, and on the motion of Sir Edmund Phipps. C.B., Princi- 
pal A<sistant Secretary, Elementary Education Branch, Board 
of Education, seconded by Mr. G. F. X. CHy [F.], Architect 
to the Board of Education a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Widdows by acclamation, and wa.s briefly responded to, 

'i he meeting cMsed at 9 50 p.m. 


At a Special General Meeting held on Monday. 21 .Xovem- 
ber 1921, following the Ordinary General Meeting above re- 
corded, and simi’arly constituted, the Minutes of the Special 
Genera] Meeting held on 7 November, having been published 
m the JouF.N.AU, were taken as read, and signed as correct. 

The President announced that the Meeting had been sum- 
.moneJ for the purpose of confirming the Resolutions passed at 
the Special General Meeting held on 7 November, as follows : 

A. F.xtension of Premises. — Th.tt the purchase for the suna of 
jTi 1,000 of the lease (perpetually renewable) of No. 10 Conduit 
street, W., be hereby confirmed. 

B That the Council be authorised to create a mortgage on or 
otherwise to charge No. 10 Conduit Street and the other lease- 
hold and freehold property of the Institute (subject to the exist- 
ing mortgage) -is the Council shall think fit to «ecure the further 
■Num of T 10,000 and interest and to execute such deeds and 
documents as may be required in connection therewith. 

C. dAmendment oj By-Lazes Relating to Hon. .Associates . — 
That efifect be given to the Resolution of the (jeneral Body 
pa'.seJ on 28 February 1021 — viz., that the number of mem- 
bers m the H jnorary Associate class shall not exceed sixty ; that 
the entrance fees and annual subscriptions of Honorary Asso- 
ciates be abolished, and their privilege of voting in the election 
of Council and Standing Committees be withdrawn 

1 . That the follow mg provI'Njon he added to By-Law 4 : 
“ The number of members in the class of Honorary Asso- 
ciates must not exceed sixty,” 

2. That Clause (c) in By-Law 17, which provides for the 
payment by Honorary As-.ocLites of entrance fees and 
annual subscriptions, he deleted. 

3. That the following word-^ he added to By-Law 63 • 
” or in the election of the Council and ‘Standing Com- 
mittees.” 

4. That By-Law 16, which provides lor the transfer of a 
P'ellow who has retired from practice to th*^ class of Hono- 
rary As''OCiau*s, be deleted. 

The Resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed h\ a 
unanimous \ote. 

'Fhe meeting terminated at g 43 p ni 
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Institute of Technology, Boston, M.^ss. 

-■Architect : Welles Bosworth, New York 

American Exhibition 

ADDRESSES by BERTRAM GOODHUE and DONX BARBER 


A MEETING in connection with the Exhi- 
bition of American Architecture was held at 
9 Conduit Street, London, W,, on Friday, 
25 November 1921, to hear and discuss ad- 
dresses bv Mr. Bertram Goodhue and Mr. Donn 
Barber, two American architects. Sir Edwin Lut- 
vens, R.A., presided. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
said : I have nothing to do, ladies and gentlemen, 
but to introduce to you Mr. Bertram Goodhue and 
Mr. Donn Barber. ' I call upon Mr. Goodhue to 
sav what he has to say. 

Mr. BERTRAM GOODHUE : IMr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, — I would like at the outset to 
say that I am not a speaker. I love the practice of 
Architecture and, with all its difficulties, it is one of 
the most pleasant of lives ,but talking about it is quite 
another matter. I am not at all used to doing it. 

It is a very great honour to be asked to explain 
the purpose and tendencies of what we aie truing to 
do in the United States, but I ask you who have 
looked over the drawings and photographs here if 
the task of explaining them is an easy one ? \ou 
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will bear wdth me if I do not succeed in making 
things clear. To tell the truth, things are not so 
very clear to me. 

Here in England you have traditions, varying, to 
be sure, in various localities, but all very definite. 
In America there is scarcely anything of the sort. 
Here vour climate has no great extremes, while 
with us Florida and Southern California are as dif- 
ferent from New' England — the Scotland of Amer- 
ica — and from the North-Western States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon as can well be imagined. Fur- 
thermore, we have a number of ethnic backgrounds 
to consider — Puritan New England, French Louis- 
iana, Spanish California, and Florida. So, if vou 
wonder at seeing such a stylistic jumble on the 
walls here, make more allowances for us than you 
would, or should, for yourselves. It is true, I think, 
that w e use rather more styles than we are entitled 
to, but clients — especially lady clients, as Lady 
Astor hinted the other day — have very decided 
ideas ; and woman is more powerful, more strongly 
entrenched in the Ltnited States than anywhere 
else, except, they tell me, in Burmah, So when a 
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ladv client, backed by her husband's wealth, comes 
into one’s office and says she wants a Jacobean, a 
Georgian, an Italian, a French, or a Tudor house, 
we do what she tells us, only asking, in fear and 
trembling, about the path of the sun, the prevailing 
breezes, thegeneral averageof temperature, and such 
things, that reallv are more important than the style 
of the house. 

It must be remembered that we American archi- 
tects are divided into camps — very opposing camps, 
too. Mr. Barber here, my great friend and capital, 
though rather strenuous, travelling companion, is a 
graduate of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, an 
institution with whose works some of us are not 
quite in svmpathv — I for one. 

Let me present mvself with a little nosegav at 
this point. All my life I have upheld as staunchly as 
I could the British tradition, and shall continue t(j 
do so. It is a melancholy fact, and one that I wish 
could for ever be kept in the background of the 
future, that the British element, now forming, per- 
haps, half of our population, is constantly dwindling, 
and that the other and — am I right r — less desir- 
able breeds are increasing by leaps and bounds ; 
so that we British — and I am just as British as any 
of vou — will in time lose our supremacy and even, 
with an unrestricted franchise, our rights. To me 
England will always be “ this sceptred isle, this 
precious stone set in the silver sea,” but there are 
others — some five million of them — who have no 
such sentimental allegiance, no such ancestral bond, 
to keep them straight. 

Here are all sorts of conditions of buildings to 
lof)k at — State Capitols, churches, schools and 
houses. I am sorry the plans are not here, too, be- 
cause, with all mv love and admiration for you, I do 
think that in practical planning we have set a pace — 
forgive me this — a little faster and a little better — in 
certain directions, at anv rate. Take countrv houses, 
for instance. Whv, in so many cases here, should 
the service between kitchen and dining room be 
made to cross the entrance or staircase hall ? It is 
easv to be too practical, but why do vou do this 
thing ? And, t(J0, it does seem to me that our 
Classic work is better than vours in that it is sim- 
pler, more direct and, as a rule, untroubled bv 
pavilions, turrets, rustications and what not. There 
are exceptions on both sides of that statement. I 
wrote that rather hurriedly. As soon as my friend 
Mr. Barber gets up, he will probably tell vou that 
my knowledge of the Classic is of no consequence ; 
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that I am a Gothicist — which I strenuously denv — 
and that vou must, therefore, discount whatever I 
mav sa} about the Classic work. But take such mag- 
nificent things as Pope’s Scottish Rite Temple in 
Washington, or McKim, Mead and White’s New 
York Post Office. Take these two ; are they not 
quieter, more in the ” grand manner ” than any- 
thing here in London r Is it fair to interrupt myself 
at this point and except the Cenotaph ? I do dislike 
modern Classic architecture or any architecture 
where the stvle is provided bv the detail. The 
” Orders " — or so I think — are now nothing but a 
veneer, and columns are the surest way of shutting 
light and air from the windows that come between. 
Have not we, all of us, evervwhere come to regard 
architecture not as beautiful building, or, as my 
friend Professor Lethabv savs, “ building touched 
with emotion,” hut merely forms and details, for- 
eign to the purpose of the building they are sup- 
posed to adorn and quite foreign to the character- 
istic and needs of those dwelling or working within ? 

The other day, landing at Cherbourg, our train 
ran past any number of the most charming build- 
ings ; some big. some little, all utterly de\oid of 
Architecture with a capital “ A.” They werebeauti- 
fully constructed of the stone of the neighbourhood, 
with beautifully tiled roofs and beautifully shaped 
windows where such were needed, and that was all. 
Of course, the same thing is true ot large sections of 
England, but it is not true of the things we architects 
are doing to-day in France, or England, or America, 
and this is largely due, I think, to our clients and their 
taste — their invariable good taste. I call you to wit- 
ness that taste, good or bad, was a thing unknown 
until the Renaissance. But if you look carefully — 
(they are ratherineffective in anexhibition) — vou will 
find some buildings ot this right sort here, I trust. 
Take the Rogers’ House at Southampton, Long Is- 
land, by Walker and Gillette —a trifle more southern 
in character perhaps than its situation warrants, but 
surelv most desirable to look at or to live in. There 
are lots of others, too, unfortunatelv not here. For 
instance, my friend Barber has a lovely little village 
community house up in Westminster countv that I 
should have liked you to see — simple, homely and 
altogether charming, in which he forgot all about 
his Paris training. 

There are not any very little houses in this ex- 
hibition, unfortunately, for all the world nowadays is 
working out its housing problem, and I am sure you 
would be interested in seeing what America has con- 
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tributed to the solution. L^nfortunately for us, there 
is too much wood in our country. Where you and 
the French are using permanent masonry, we use 
clap-boards — siding, I thinkyoucall it — or shingles, 
and, in certain parts of the country, patented ma- 
terials, which certainly may be more durable than 
these, but are rather dubious. I cannot name them 
for fear of libel suits, but everything that looks like 
heavy masonry, stuccoed or whitewashed, is not 
what it looks like by a long way. Even here, some 
pictures may deceive you. Our little houses are 
growing simpler and simpler ; so, for that matter, 
are our big houses, but they are never quite so 
simple as on this side of the ocean. We have no 
peasantry in America. Everybod} , no matter to 
what condition it has pleased God to call him, is 
everybody else’s equal — and usually superior The 
small cottager has to have a parlour as well as a 
dining-room, which is unfortunate for his pocket ; 
but note this : he would rather have both of them 
in flimsy wood than a proper combination affair in 
more enduring material Shingles, instead of slates 
or tiles, are the usual .-American roofing, and are due 
to the same causes ; but we are slowly improving, 
or seem to be, and the little cottager has his bath 
that he does not any longer use to store fuel in. He 
used, in the tenements of the great cities at any rate, 
to cut out his plumbing to buy beer. Now, as you 
know, the Prohibitionists have changed all that, so 
he may as well let the pipes stay “ put.” 

As for Gothic — I suppose I am e.xpected to act as 
devil’s advocate for this much-despised “ style ” — 
or let me call it rather principle of construction. 
While some of us are tryina: hard to succeed — (look 
at the work of my old partners. Cram and Ferguson, 
or that of Day and Klauder, for the most mantul re- 
sults) — we are really not “ in it ” with you. There 
are so many lovely Gothic churches in England 
that date not only from the fourteenth, fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries, but from our own time, that 
on purely sordid and unworthy grounds I hope my 
possible clerical clients will never make pilgrimage 
to these modern churches of yours. Let me say 
that no modern, and but very few ancient, churches 
even approach the dignity and wonder and loveli- 
nessof the new Liverpool Cathedral. I have not seen 
it for a number of years, and cannot this time, for I 
am sailing on Wednesday from Southampton, but I 
am promising myself to bring my family over in the 
spring, and to land at Liverpool. 

American architecture is better than it^^as. There 


is no doubt that in practical matters we are vastly in 
advance of what used to be done when I first went 
to New York as a young draughtsman. The ten- 
dencies and purposes I have not dealt with, and 
cannot tell you much about. You can see them for 
vourseRes. Some of us dream of a time to come 
when architecture, as we understand the word, will 
cease to exist, and when such ornament as is used 
will be as instinctive and inevitable as it used to be. 
This will mean, of course, a radical change in the 
world’s civilisation, perhaps even in its government ; 
but old as I am, I still cannot help believing that 
some day, somehow, the time will come when we 
shall have a style so ductile as to lend itself to all our 
extremes of climate and all our needs, from the 
tiniest cottage to the greatest public building. 

Mr. DONN BARBER ; Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen, — Let me first of all tell you what 
a very great pleasure it is to be invited to come be- 
fore you. 

The very subtle little paper which Mr. Goodhue 
has written in his inimitable manner may furnish 
food for discussion — I hope it will — but he has 
done what is usual with him : he knows a lot, but 
never commits himself. And so, if I ramble along 
in my own way, making blunders, it is only the dif- 
ference between him and me ; the difference be- 
tween the nervous though careful aitist and what 
we call the Captain of Industry. Fortunately, in 
America we are not divided into camps as he says 
we are. If we do not love each other, we try to re- 
spect each other. And while, of course, in the pro- 
fession of architecture we find the stumbling stones 
of jealousy and all the little things that come by way 
of interest and competition in the rush of progress, 
yet on the whole we get along pretty well. The fact 
that we are beginning to understand each other 
now, after twenty years of struggle with different 
ideas, and are coming closer together, augurs well 
for the future of our country in its architectural ex- 
pression. I have been sitting here looking at these 
photographs and pictures and wondering if you 
who are here, and are thereby, I hope, evincing an 
interest in architecture, realise that we are a young 
country ; whether you with your traditions realise 
that perhaps everything on these walls — which is 
only a small part of what we might show, because 
we are a voluminous people — dates probably no 
farther back than ten or, at the most, fifteen years. 
All the architecture in America — and what we call 
architecture is that which brings to our country the 
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Interest of study in that craft — really has been pro- 
duced over a period of two generations. Up to fifty 
years ago we had a great deal of building in our 
country, but there were no monuments worthy of 
the name of architecture, except certain isolated 
buildings such as the City Hall in New York, which 
was designed by a foreigner ; while Grace Church, 
Trinity Church, and other buildings which we 
looked upon as being worthy of the name of archi- 
tecture, were also mostly designed bv foreigners. 
Of course, we have our Colonial work, which started 
in the South at Jamestown with the early Pilgrims. 
It consisted of a scheme of very simple buildings 
built of bricks, a lot of them having been brought 
from this country. In New England there is the 
Colony of Salem, where we have wooden architec- 
ture based on what was then the Louis Seize in 
wood ; and there is the so-called Georgian archi- 
tecture. Our cities were jumbles of cast-iron fronts, 
which were cheaper to cast than to make in stone, 
and, as used in New York and many of our other 
cities, very unlovely. The Century Exhibition in 
1876 in Philadelphia, the first industrial exhibition 
we had in our country, was merely a collection of 
sheds made to cover the mechanical and other ex- 
hibits of the products of the material side of our 
country. In 1893, when the World’s Fair came 
round, it was through the genius of men like 
McKim, Burnham and Hunt that we decided to do 
something to impress the people ; something large 
and simple ; so that for the first time we had what 
Mr. Goodhue would say was foolish : our Beaux- 
Arts plan, our Coiir d’Honneiir. Perhaps some of 
you remember many of those interesting buildings. 
At any rate, that exhibition was visited bv Ameri- 
cans generally. As it was in the centre of the 
country, at Chicago, those who lived East and West, 
North and South all came ; and the American, for 
the first time, carried back to his own home a feelinrr 
of something architectural. I think it was a very wise 
proceeding that these men should have produced a 
classic ememble. Me in our country at that time, 
you must remember, were not familiar, either 
through books or cheap prints, as we are to-dav with 
architectural details and examples. Most of the 
people knew nothing about columns in architec- 
ture, or size, scale or schemes. Therefore they took 
back with them from the exhibition something of 
the dream city ; some inspiration perhaps which 
became reflected in the awakening desires of the 
public. P'rom that time things began to change. We 
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had a further exhibition in Buffalo some years later, 
also more or less classic, but a little more tree in the 
scheme of design , into which colour was introduced, 
thereby making another object lesson, d'hen in 
California there was an exhibition at San Francisco, 
where the combination of the climate, the verdure 
of the city, and the wondertul situation on the 
water made it the great Fxhibition of America. 

Consider the changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the life of one man (I am thinking of the late 
Mr. George B. Post — whom I feel honoured to count 
one of my friends, and whom I looked up to tre- 
mendously as a younger man). He began the prac- 
tice of architecture when there was nothing higher 
than a three-storey house, when plumbing was 
practically unheard of, and when there was no cen- 
tral heating, and he hved to see, and to build him- 
self, some very high buildings. He saw in his life- 
time of over a period of fifty years of practice this 
tremendous growth from nothing to what might be 
called everything in the way of architectural effort. 
Of course, when Mr. Hunt began to practise, having 
come back from the Ecole des Beaux- Arts practically 
the first trained architect, he brought with him the 
traditions and the things that he loved most in the 
chateaux of the Loire and in P'rench architecture, 
and he began doing real monuments in America. 
But Mr. Hunt's work, outside the enthusiasm he 
brought to it and the friends he made and students 
that he interested in it, did not stand for much in a 
constructive way ; no more, perhaps, to use an ex- 
treme example, than Gamier, with his Opera House 
at Paris, or Alichael Angelo with his personal work, 
or Raphael. Owing to the influence of Mr. Hunt, 
a great many younger men began to go to Paris to 
learn something of architecture. We had no Schools 
of Architecture in our country, but certain archi- 
tectural courses in F^niversities which were very 
fragmentary, very elementary, and very stupid. 
When these pilgrims to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
came back they arrived in great numbers. They 
began, of course, to do so-called P'rench architec- 
ture ; they were young and enthusiastic, and thev 
imported into .America illogical and stupid forms 
which they had come to love during their dreams 
abroad. And so we had a sort of influx of the 
French millinery art. For every building designed 
by an architect there were hundreds designed by 
contractors. P'rench books came into the libraries, 
and forms were copied without any sense or know- 
ledge of their reason, and we got a tremendous 
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taste — I may say a very bad taste — for very stupid 
work, and I think it was that to which Mr. Goodhue 
referred — and quite rightly. But these men came 
back with a certain knowledge of the theorv and 
essentials of planning which I think has done more 
than anything else to solve the difficulties of the 
growing building industry of America. And, there- 
fore, I am prou(i of being a Beaux- Arts man, just 
as I am of being a friend of Mr. Goodhue. I do 
not see why the one should preclude me from the 
other. 

In our city architecture the streets are all built on 
the gridiron plan. Our forefathers had no imagi- 
nation, and so we have avenues going North and 
South and little streets going East and West. The 
lots were divided into 25-foot lengths of frontage, 
and therefore our street architecture, particularly in 
regard to our business buildings, was really the 
architecture of the faqade, the side walls and the 
backs being neglected. That of course spoilt the 
appearance of our buildings. 

I understand that you are now beginning to 
think something of sky-scrapers in London. Sky- 
scrapers are high buildings which had an American 
reason in New York, and certainly a New York 
reason. The reason was this : that in the Southern 
part of the city, which was the business centre and 
the part in which was situated the Stock Exchange 
and banking locality, property was in very small 
freeholds, held at very high prices. Someone con- 
ceived the idea of building very high buildings on 
the very small lots, and with the advent of steel for 
supporting members of our buildings these sky- 
scrapers began to grow. Of course they grew so 
rapidly that, to use an architectural expression, 
these things seemed to lie behind. The skv-scraper 
began to be known as an American invention. It 
has no place anywhere else, and it reallv has no 
place to-day in America. Since that time, during 
the last twenty years, we have developed our transit 
facilities to such an extent that we no longer have to 
huddle together. However, these buildings were 
growing up like a field of asparagus plants, vic- 
ing with each other, cutting out light and air, and 
making the lower storevs near the streets practicallv 
uninhabitable. So something had to be done. 

I am now coming to a point at which I may be 
able to offer a suggestion that may be worth your 
thought. Something had to be done in New York, 
and so a Zoning Law was passed a year or two ago 
which was the result of verv careful studv. Y’e had 


to face the condition of e.xisting things ; we could 
not make such a law retroactiv'e ; we could not tear 
down the skv-scrapers already built. Some scheme 
had to be devised to let them remain, but at the 
same time control those that should come after. So 
a scheme was devised to preserve the light and air 
in the street, and the citv was divided into zones. 
The height of the buildings alreadv existing in 
the lower part of the city which was given over 
entirely to business buildings governed the zone 
in the district, which was known as the “ two- 
and-a-half district.” This meant that in that 
particular district you could build vertically on the 
street line of vour building two and a half times 
the width of the street in which the building was to 
be erected. From that point you go a step back; one 
in three, or back within a plane which starts from 
the middle of that street, touches the limit of height 
to which you can go and then recedes. That pushes 
the higher portions of the building back on the lot, 
and if the lots are large the mass of the construction 
is in the middle. This has already begun to show 
that instead of damaging the plan of the building, 
instead of dwarfing the imaginations of the design- 
ers, it is bringing forward schemes of towers and 
turrets, and for the first time we are getting our 
towers and turiets treated on all four sides. The 
Woolworth Building, which, of course, is our great 
pride and which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
building in the world, is a different problem. The 
Woolworth Building is a block by itself ; its turret 
tower is on the Broadway side, and being quite iso- 
lated. it can stand by itself. So can buildings such 
as the building of the Bankers’ Trust, the Singer 
Building, and other buildings on smaller lots. Some- 
thing had to be done, and what has been done has 
been a very good lesson. So that if you are thinking 
of skv-scrapers in London, before vou build anv 
why do not vou take our Zoning Law and look it 
over, and then dilute it bv at least 100 per cent, r 
Then arrange, as you can here, that you are going 
to start to keep your towers far apart, large at the 
base, and let them go up as high as they like. There 
is a certain advantage in a high building. The eleva- 
tor made these high buildings possible, and without 
the present traction elevator, we could not have 
buildings such as the Singer Building, the Metro- 
politan or the Woolworth Buildings. 'Fhe advan- 
tage of a sky-scraper is that your elevator shafts 
become very good corridors, and you can travel at 
the rate of 500 feet a minute instead of walking at 
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the rate of two miles an hour horizontally. So far 
as hotels are concerned, there is no question but that 
a reasonably high building is more economical. It 
enables service to be brought more direct and 
makes the whole thing a moie practicable affair. 
But in our hotel districts, and in those zones in which 
private propertv is situated, we have what we call 
the one-and-a-half times district. As our streets are 
mostly 6o feet or 75 feet wide, that gives us practi- 
cally a maximum of twelve storeys, or at most four- 
teen, in some of the wider streets ; which is not a 
high building with us, and is not a high building 
anywhere if properly planned and erected. 

One other word I want to say about American 
architecture is that I think it is extraordinary for 
vou to be interested in it. I feel that the men over 
there are working hard, and I think that perhaps the 
most interesting thing that has developed is what 
we have come to see as a consensus of opinion on 
the matter of scale. Scale, of course, is very impor- 
tant in architecture, and I was struck, here and in 
France, with the scale of things. By scale I mean 
the relation and size of the parts of the building to 
the people who use it. Those little houses at Cher- 
bourg, to which Mr. Goodhue referred, at once im- 
pressed me with their charm ; they seemed cosy 
and caressing to the occupants who were in them. 
M'e had in America a period of doing things too big. 
Twenty years ago everyone was doing things in a 
large way and on a big scale ; trying to make their 
work impressive, to make the money of their client 
count as well as his position in the world. And 
then suddenly we all began to realise that there 
ought to be some connection between all these 
things ; som.e reason for them. And with all that 
came the studv of steel for structures, and finallv 
through the engineer and from economical reasons 
we have found that the best spacing for steel is 
somewhere between sixteen and twenty feet columns 
on the average, and that our storey heights should 
run somewhere between ten and twelve and not 
over fourteen feet. All our high buildings are di- 
vided into sections, and with a minimum sized 
window, say four feet by seven, coupled with bays, 
you get a sort of gridiron arrangement which im- 
mediately determines the scale of your openings 
and of your wa'l surface and of the applied columns 
that Mr. Goodhue savs are useless. That has done 
more, I think, to invite the expression of our archi- 
tecture than anything else. (Jne of the most mar- 
vellous things is the foresight of C'iiarles IMcKim, 


who thought out in his very wonderful mind the 
fact that perhaps Italian Renaissance in architecture 
was more adaptable to use in our building areas 
than any other architecture. Therefore he brought 
frankh Italian monuments into our country : he 
made no bones about it, or excuses ; he simply 
copied and adapted well-known types of buildings 
and placed them in the citv which was fortunate 
enough to emplov him as object lessons of monu- 
mentalitv. And so he changed the scale ot things. 
When Universitv Club was built on Fifth -\venue 
with the old three-storey houses and churches round 
it, it looked verv large and simple and heavy. But 
since the Universitv Club and the Forum Building 
near it and the apartment house have become ab- 
sorbed in the surrounding architecture of modern 
New York, they take their place and hold their own, 
and so Mr. IMcKim was all we believed and what 
we now know him to be. 

There is one more thing I should like to say, and 
that is that when all the stress and confusion of war 
has died away we are going to get one benefit to 
architecture, and that is from the pilgrimage of our 
American troops to this country and Europe. I find 
in my own office that the young men who came 
under me have an extraordinary love for architec- 
ture and art and the loveliness of Europe which 
they have got on their trip over here. You will re- 
member we sent some two million men over, and 
they were taken from every class of life : some were 
Americans, some of foreign descent. They all came 
over and saw the destruction of things, which, apart 
from the horror of the destruction, seemed to them 
to be cruel in the sense of a destruction of beauty. 
They brought back with them inspiration for the 
fine things which we are beginning to see coming 
out in the sentiment of our countrv. As these 
young men grow up and have their own homes and 
use their own buildings, thev are going to try and 
get something of that tradition and charm which 
you have over here, which we envy, and which we 
come over as often as we can to see. I thank vou 
verv much. 

Discussion 

The CHAIRMAN : We shall nf)w be pleased to 
hear any points that may be raised during the dis- 
cussion. 

.Mr. R.\YMOND UNWIN : I should like to ask 
what is a traction elevator. 
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Air. BONN BARBER : With the old original 
elevators when you had a building a hundred feet 
high you had a minimum of zoo feet of cable, so 
that there was, in the first place, a useless and undue 
amount of power required to move the cables them- 
selves. Suddenly somebody invented a traction 
elevator where, instead of putting the machine in 
the cell, they put it at the top of the shaft, so that 
there is onlv one cable that goes over the drum and 
balances the car. In the Woolworth Building the 
machine is at the top, and the machine is controlled 
from, the car load. 

Air. C. E. SAA'ER : How about fire in these tall 
buildings ? 

Air. BONN BARBER ; There is practically no 
possibility of fire anvwhere as our buildings are now 
built. We have had tests in Baltimore where some 
of the new fire-proof buildings were erected. We 
took a common fire-proof buildine and subjected it 
to a test which is beyond anything that could happen 
again in a city like New A'ork. Those buildings 
were simply set in a furnace of inflammable ma- 
terial, but they were not demolished ; none of them 
failed, though, of course, the window frames and 
such parts were destroved. Alost of them have been 
restored as far as their interior fittings go. To-day, 
of course, nearly all our floors are of concrete, 
whereas formerly they ttere of wood on sleepers, 
and of wood and trim. In New York any building 
over 150 feet has no wood of any kind in its struc- 
ture unless fire-proof. It has to have metal trim and 
concrete floors, and things of that kind, so that there 
is practicallv no chance of fire. 

Air. HERBERT WELCH ; There is a point Air. 
Barber raised in regard to the question of zoning. 
Bid I understand him to mean that buildings are 
still permitted in New A'ork at the height of il or 
zh times — whichever district they happen to be in — 
the height of the street to the vertical wall-tace on 
the frontage line, and from that level upwards they 
have to be set back in different lines ? 

Air. BONN BARBER ; The usual way in which 
it works out is that the least angle is one to five ; one 
foot to every five feet vou go up, but that the average 
is one to three ; one foot for every three you go 
up. You can set back two feet and go up six, or go 
up in any arrangement within that plane. I did not 
go into the details of the Zoning I,aw — time would 
not permit ; we should be here until midnight — 
but on 60 per cent, of a hundred foot front you can 
go up within that angle as a dormer, or take the 


equivalent of that dormer in area and make it two or 
three, or so on. 

Air. BAYIS : Have you any law dealing with 
ancient lights .' 

Air. BARBER : None whatever. 

Air. A. J. BAYIS : I had the pleasure during a 
vovage back from America some time ago of having 
a conversation with Air. Hastings, and he told 
me the skv-scraper in New York was not a paying 
concern ; that large buildings such as the Wool- 
worth and the Singer Buildings were failures from 
a financial point of view ; thev were merely put up 
as advertisements. He said when thev were full 
thev did not pav more than i J- per cent, on the 
cost, and when not entirely full they were a finan- 
cial failure. 

Air. BARBER ; That is true, but not if you take 
a building such as the Brexel Building, which was, 
of course, the largest building in the world, d'hat 
pays well as compared with the \\'oolworth Build- 
ing, which was more or less put up for advertise- 
ment. I think it pays li or 2 per cent. In the office 
buildings of America they do not look for large 
profits. All our large pieces of property are largely 
owned bv estates, and they only look for a reason- 
able ineome. They are not built to enable them to 
get rich quicklv. In fact, they do not. 

Air. H. AI. FLETCHER : About the carrying 
out of these buildings ; the execution of them in 
many cases is extraordinarily brilliant in masonry, 
carving and other trades. It would be interesting 
to know whether America is forming a tradition 
of these building crafts , or are they mostly done 
by newcomers r 

Air. BARBFR : I’hat is a very interesting point, 
and one on which I would like to talk for some time. 
I do not quite know how to answer it in a few words, 
except to sav that in our countrv speed in construc- 
tion is one of the great factors. Take such a build- 
ing as the Commodore Hotel, which cost some- 
where between fifteen and eighteen million of dol- 
lars. A ou can readilv see that six months or a wear’s 
additional time spent on construction, carrving 
charges and all the various operations, becomes 
a very serious financial question. So that the 
question of speed in construction has to be 
counted very carefully. 

On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Air. Goodhue and Air. 
Barber for their addresses 
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American Architecture and Town Planning 

By RAYMOND UNWIN F.\ 

[A Paper read at a Public Meeting on Tuesday, 29 Xotember 1921, in connection 
with the American Exhibition . Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., in the Chair.] 


T his institute has long recognised the close con- 
nection — I might say interdependence — ot 
Architecture and ■' Citv Planning,” to use the 
term adopted for what we call “ Town Planning" by 
our American friends, who are more generous than we 
are in the use of the honourable term “ city.” In 1908, 
when the International Congress of Architects met 
under this roof, the subject was prominent in the discus- 
sions. and papers were read bv distinguished visitors 
from several countries. In igio this Institute called 
together one of the most influential International Con- 
ferences on the subject which has been held. The pub- 
lished proceedings of that meeting are still valued as 
one of the most comprehensive volumes dealing with 
the subject. The Exhibition in connection with the 
Conference of 1910 contained many inspiring examples 
of American work, particularly Burnham’s greatscheme 
for Chicago, and many drawings of park and playground 
treatment by Olmstead and others. To-dav it would be 
easy to fill the whole of the galleries then occupied by 
our Exhibition with recent American town planning 
proposals, each of which w ould be worthy of our study. 
In this country a few enlightened owners of large 
estates had in the past afforded us admirable examples of 
extensive site planning. But our local authorities had 
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limited powers conferred upon them for the first time 
in 1909, and progress has been delayed by the various 
more urgent preoccupations which have absorbed our 
energies. 

If ill this country the work was taken in hand later 
than in some others, we have at least the advantage of 
seeing what others have done ; not that we may copy 
their work — because, if successful, it will be more 
adapted to their conditions and temperament than to 
our own — but that we may profit by their experience. 
For example, we would not presume to say whether the 
conditions, and the power of endurance of the citiyens, 
render the New' York elevated railway necessary and 
tolerable ; but God forbid that we should copy it, or 
should forget to be grateful to those who have tested it 
for us ! Is not this an instance of the great advantage 
which the civilised world derives from the differences 
which exist between the nations .' We are at times 
thoughtlessly inclined to criticise other peoples because 
they are not more likeoursehes. A great disaster, surely, 
it would be if the wish that prompts such criticism 
should be granted ! The particular contribution to the 
world’s knowledge and capacity which we of the British 
Isles are able to make — and I am not disposed to rate it 
as a small one — has been and is being made. B’h.it other 
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countries should contribute merelv the same would 
add nothing to the total stock of experience that we all 
share ; but that they should each contribute something 
different, reaching a higher level in some directions 
where we fall short (as in the Elevated !l, though, 
having to be content to reach a lower level in 
some of those directions in which we excel — modestv 
declines examples — is surely to the great gain of all. In 
citv planning clearlv we have much to learn from manv 
countries, from France, from Gerinanv, from Sweden, 
and from America, mentioned last onlv because it is to 
the American contribution that special reference will 
be made. 

I could have \tished that more examples of citv 
planning had been included in this Exhibition ; but of 
citv adornment a rich display is offered us. The ad- 
dresses given bv Mr. Goodhue and i\Ir. Barber last 
week made us realise that much of their friendly though 
serious humour, anent styles, tradition, and originality, 
had considerable application to town design. We meet 
in that field of work also the constraining, and guiding, 
influence of tradition, sometimes tending to become 
stereotyped as prejudice ; we meet also the pushful im- 
pulse of originality seeking to break away from re- 
straints to satisfy modern needs in new forms, and in 
the exaltation of enthusiasm at times finding expression 
in a language which we older people have not yet 
learned. We wish God-speed to this youthful energy ! 
With it lies the future ; but perhaps the buildings here 
illustrated may help us all to realise how tradition may 
be firmly, though kindly, dealt with ; how new needs 
may be met by originality of conception, without break- 
ing into a form of utterance too strange to he iinder- 
standed of the people (see Fig. i). 

The past experience of .-kmerica in city building has 
been very different from our own. The cities, or even 
parts of cities, that have been built to any formal plan 
in our country are few. Our towns have mostly come 
into being gradually, around some point of attraction, 
a natural harbour, river ford, or the crossing point of 
important highways ; or they have sprung up under 
the protection of a castle-crowned rock, or around some 
sacred fane. I’hev have grown bv trradual accretions, 
regulateil, indeed, to some extent, where the owner- 
ships of land have been large, but with little co-ordina- 
tion of the whole into anything which could be called a 
consistent town plan. 

In America, on the contrary, nearly all towns are 
new towns laid out to some plan — generally, perhaps 
following the lead of the square survey lines, to that 
most elementary kind of plan known as the gridiron or 
checkerboard design. There have, however, been ex- 
ceptions. Philadelphia owes to Y'illiam Penn a plan of 
greater interest. Though based on the gridiron system, 
it nevertheless had a main central squaie and four sub- 
sidiary squares, which could readily form secondary 


centres ; and it was provided with four main roads of 
outstanding width leading in the cardinal directions. 
^Moreover, there was considerable variation in the size 
and proportion of the building blocks, some being 
approximately square and others long and narrow. The 
plan had, indeed, many merits for the limited citv which 
Milliam Penn had reason to foresee. 

L’Enfant’s plan of Washington, on the other hand, 
affords an e.xample of French methods, admirably adap- 
ted to the nature and undulations of the site, having 
very definite main and subsidiary centres of interest, 
and an ample provision for diagonal intercommunica- 
tion. The whole is treated with great skill, and no small 
share of architectural imagination. For manv years the 
inhabitants had to struggle along with a plan several 
sizes too large for their wants ; but they persevered, and 
now have their reward. Some charming drawings of 
this plan, showing how it is now developing, will be found 
in this Exhibition. They do not, however, sufficiently 
indicate the undulations of the site to do justice to the 
placing of the Capitol with its great dome on the edge of 
the hill overlooking the wide mall, fully seen to the best 
advantage from the whole length of that mall, or to the 
arrangement of the buildings on the opposite side of the 
Capitol occupying the remainder of the tableland, so 
that the distant view of the building from those points 
where it might have been partly obscured by the edge of 
the tableland is masked, and the dome alone figures as 
the terminal feature in the streets approaching from that 
side. This placing of the Capitol is a notable contrast, 
and I think we must admit an improvement, upon that 
of the Palace at Versailles, the view of which, when stand- 
ing on that magnificent approach from the water, is ob- 
scured by the edge of the high garden which cuts otf the 
bottom storey of the building. The wonderful column 
of white marble rising 500 feet into the sky in memorv 
of the great Washington, changing in colour with the 
moods ot the weather from deep blue grev to rosy red, 
provides a fitting terminal facing the Capitol at the op- 
posite end of the mall, and completes this conspicuous 
example of the co-ordination of a plan uith its site, and 
their combination into one harmonious design, which 
perhaps marks the supreme achievement in citv plan- 
ning (see Figs. 2 and 3). 

Mr. Goodhue has provided us with a very different 
example of the same kind, in the wonderful wav in which 
he has blended his beautiful buildings with a superb site 
at Westpoint. 

fVe were all greatly struck when listening to our two 
distinguished visitors to realise within what a remark- 
ably short period .\mericans have become masters and 
leaders in the art and craft of building; and in the main 
they have done this in spite of very great disadvantages 
arising from their system of town planning. When in 
1807 the Commission sat to prepare the plan for New 
York, instead of developing the greater ideas of William 
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Penn’s plan, or following the lead of Washington, they 
fell back on the simple gridiron arrangement, reserving, 
it is true, one or two adequate squares, but covering the 
island of Manhattan with a system of regular streets, 
with the full intention, which perhaps fortunately the 
persistence of custom frustrated, of obliterating the old 
track which has now grown into the renowned Broad- 
way. The Commission frankly based the whole plan, 
not on broad considerations, but on the shape of the 
smallest detail. The rectangular svstem was adopted, 
they say in their report, on the ground that a city is 
“ composed principally of the habitations of men, and 
that straight-sided and right-angled houses are the most 
cheap to build and the most convenient to live in.” 

Apart from the irregular and diagonal Broadwav, the 
main streets of New York, varying in length from 5 toio 
miles, continue uninterruptedlv in dead straight lines 
broken at regular intervals of about 66 vards bv the mul- 
titudinous series of cross streets, and let me say at once 
that it is neither the regularity nor the uniformitv which 
strikes one unpleasantly in the American towns; some- 
times I felt that these were, indeed, the two features 
which redeemed the arrangement ; but what does strike 
one is the absence of any relation between one part of 
the town and another, there is no proportion between 
important roads or parts and subordinate ones, there is 
no reason why one road should be followed rather than 
another, the distances from point to point usuallv being 
exactly the same, whichever of two or three dozen streets 
one may choose to follow. In spite of this drawback, in 
spite of the fact that there are hardly anv sites on which 
buildings can be properly seen in the ordinarv streets, 
and that the whole town vistas consist in indefinitelv 
long vanishing perspectives, in spite of the fact that build- 
ing blocks are so limited that often neither a verv big 
building like the Pennsylvanian Railway Station, nor a 
children’s playground like many in Chicago, can be pro- 
vided without blocking up a number of streets which are 
continuing for miles in both directions : in spite of this 
lack of inspiration from their city sites, confined as thev 
have been mainly to designing facades for buildings 
standing on the street line, our American colleagues have 
something good to show us in Architecture (see Fig. 4). 

Originally, no doubt, emphasis for impoitant build- 
ings was secured by soaring up above their neighbour.s, 
but that means of attaining eminence disappeared when 
the neighbours also grew approximatelv to the same 
height; and emphasis was, I believe, attained hv those 
who could afford it through the lowliness of their build- 
ings; but emphasis can now be secured bv eminence of 
design. 

After the development of the great Chicago Exhibition, 
followed by others, some of which are beautifully illus- 
trated here (see Fig. 5), in which a masterlv planning and 
disposition of buildings on free ground unhampered bv 
the gridiron plan was adopted, there passed over Amcri- 
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can cities a \\ ave of enthusiasm for the creation of suitable 
civic centres; for the clearing of sufficient space for the 
reasonable disposition of their main ci\ic buildings, and 
for the creation of some places or groups of places which 
might give appropriate emphasis to the heart of the tow n. 
Some very fine schemes illustrated w ith beautiful draw - 
ings were prepared, and, in less number, the schemes are 
being carried out. But that phase passed, and American 
city planners found that the\ were up against manv other 
big problems which called more urgentlv for solution. 
During the last ten or fifteen years a great \ olume of in- 
vestigation work has been carried out in connection with 
municipal organisation, the proNision of transport, and 
the zoning needs of cities; also in connection with the 
solution of the housing problem, w hich lias been more 
and more forced upon the attention of American citv 
planners. I noted as a matter of the greatest significance 
and interest the closing remarks of Mr. Goodhue m 
which he endorsed the view that the first dutv of the 
great city is to see that all its citizens are at least accom- 
modated with decent homes to dwell in. We shall, there- 
fore. not after all criticise the Commission who planned 
Alanhattan Island, because of the great importance 
which they attached to " the habitations of men,” 
though we may question the particular inferences as to 
the arrangement of roads which they drew from the con- 
venience of a square house. Those who are familiar 
with the work which has been done in recent vears bv 
architects and landscape architects, by John Nolen, 
Arthur Comey, and many others, will endorse most fullv 
our testimony to its value, to the contributions which 
they have made to practical efficiency, and to the bold- 
ness and imaginative skill with which great problems 
are being handled. 

The setting of his buildings must always be an im- 
portant consideration for the architect, appealing even 
to those who concentrate their attention mainlv on the 
individual building with which they are dealing. Un- 
fortunate as it is, this limitation of regard has almost 
been forced upon architects owing to their complete 
inability to control, or even to foresee, the probable 
character which any of the surrounding edifices would 
assume. At the mere mention of town planning, hope 
of escape from this limitation rcvi\'es, the anitle ot our 
vision expands, and regard is extended tiFthe sur- 
rounding buildings, the place, the street, or the group 
of streets. It is not surprising, therefore, that archi- 
tects should ha\ e taken a large share in the re\'i\'al ot 
interest in town planning : so much so that they 
occasionally incur criticism because enough weight has 
not been given to some of the non-architectural aspects 
of this w idc subject . It is perhaps open to them to reply 
that the criticism has arisen because other sections of 
the community, more particularly concerned with in- 
dustrial development, transport facilities, the protec- 
tion of property by suitable zoning regulations, and 
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many such matters, have not shown equal interest, and 
that the balance should be restored by greater interest 
in town planning and its possibilities on the part of 
other sections of the community. There is still much 
for the architect to study : many problems in civic 
design remain for him to solve ; without adding to the 
alreadv wide range of subjects he must know, two or 
three more, which might well be dealt with by men of 
other professions. Others may have taken too little 
interest in the subject ; we cannot admit that archi- 
tects have devoted too much consideration to it, and 
no apology is needed for any reference to the archi- 
tectural aspects of the matter this evening. For it is one 
which still calls for our earnest thought ; and neither 
the necessitv for giving prior emphasis to other require- 
ments nor the temporart- depletion of the funds usually 
available for civic adornment can justify the neglect of 
so essential an aspect in all good town planning work. 

We should, however, neglect both order and propor- 
tion if we did not recognise the great social and 
economic problems connected with the development 
of towns which to-day demand prior attention. And we 
should be misleading the public if, by over-insistence 
at the moment on the virtues of civic art, we should 
unwittingly convey the impression that town planning 
is a new luxury, and a costly luxury at that. The fact is 
that the adoption of town planning is being forced 
upon this and other nations because they can no longer 
endure the prodigious expense of doing without it ! 
A piece of simple domestic economy it is, applied to the 
civic housekeeping, for the purpose of conserving the 
resources, avoiding waste, and securing the greatest 
comfort and well-being for the civic household. It is 
impossible to estimate the loss which we sustain for 
want of the application of foresight and common sense 
in town development, hut the sum of it is very great, 
enough to carry out the wildest dreams of civic adorn- 
ment, Manv millions are spent in street widenings for 
want of a proper street plan and an adequate distance 
having been left between buildings. Some important 
streets have been widened, buildings pulled down, 
compensation paid and new buildings erected two or 
three times within our memories. Whole areas are con- 
stantly being ruined by the encroachment of buildings 
of incongruous character. In fact, the expansion of 
commercial, trading, or industrial areas regularly takes 
place at the expense of property often valuable and in 
good repair, and usually each expansion is preceded by 
a wave of deterioration lasting often for years and 
involving severe depreciation of value, loss, or even 
ruin, to manv property owners, and the ultimate waste 
of numerous buildings which might have served their 
original purpose satisfactorily for many long years. In 
many towns, areas which are essential for the proper 
expansion of the local industries are covered with 
cottages, good houses are being erected on streets over 


which commercial buildings will inevitably spread at 
an early date ; factories, in their turn, occupy land 
which should be reserved for dwellings, or stand in the 
way of the development of adjacent business premises. 
In Chicago many millions of money have had to be 
spent to pull down buildings and clear areas that the 
children may have playgrounds, areas which might 
have been freely reserved by the exercise of a little fore- 
thought ; and great is the credit which must be given 
to modern Chicago that, in spite of this want of fore- 
thought on the part of their predecessors and the 
immense cost of the work, the extent and the character 
of its provision for the recreation of its children is 
second to that of no other city, so far as I know. 

So far from city planning being a luxury, therefore, 
it would be truer to sav that going without it is one of 
the most expensive luxuries in which we at present 
indulge. A town planning scheme itself does not 
necessarily or usually involve the community in ant- 
expense ; it is not a great project for carrying out 
costlv works, but is rather a prudent plan according tc 
which, if and when development takes place, it shall be 
carried out. The recognition of this fact does not, how- 
ever, bring us directly to our problem of making the 
city plan. Modern large towns appear to have out- 
grown their organisation, and we citizens have to make 
up our minds whether we can wisely or even safely 
allow them to continue indefinitely to expand without 
some fundamental change, without introcfucing a new 
general form, a fresh arrangement of the parts. Green 
girdles, detached suburbs, satellite cities, or the found- 
ing of colony towns to provide for expanding industry 
and population are being considered as possible alter- 
natives. During the last few years, owing to the great 
world convulsion, many instances have occurred where 
the city organisation has broken down, and the people 
in the centre Ifave been without fuel and without food. 
Even at the present time, in Vienna, which has a popu- 
lation of about two million inhabitants, owing to the 
collapse of their currency and the general disorganisa- 
tion, I am told that fuel is scarce, that eggs are seldom 
seen, that milk and butter are absent from the tables of 
all but a few of the temporary rich speculators and 
some of the hotels. Nevertheless, in the villages 
around, all these things may be found. Many thou- 
sands of the citizens are so convinced of the danger 
that, in spite of poverty and collapsed currency, they 
are struggling to build dwellings on the open land out- 
side the city at 150 times their pre-war cost. The 
safetv and well-being of the population, therefore, in 
addition to the need for economy, demand that we 
overhaul the organisation as well as the planning of our 
great cities. 

It is necessary particularly to study how best to pro- 
vide in them for the centralisation of commerce and the 
daily journeyings of those engaged in all its branches, 
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Air. Barber, in his most valuable address last week, 
brought vividly before us some of the disadvantages of 
seeking escape in the vertical direction. He explained 
how New York had been driven to fixing limits of 
height according to zones, and hinted at the very serious 
congestion of traffic which results from piling immense 
numbers ot commercial rooms upon a small space of 
ground. It is to be hoped that we in this countrv will 
take to heart his warnings, and, in view of the uninter- 
rupted open space around most of our towns, will not 
be too ready to copv an expedient which was forced 
upon New \urk owing to its situation on the long nar- 
row Alanhattan Island, surrounded bv water too wide 
to be readily passed over bv a bridge, or under bv a 
tunnel. I agree with Mr. Barber that there is a place 
and a iunction for the high building, but I believe it to 
be a limited one, and that proper planning and disposi- 
tion of the areas of great cities would tend to reduce 
both the number of occasions on which the high build- 
ing provides the best arrangement for concentration, 
and the height to which in those limited cases it is de- 
sirable to soar (see Fig. 6). 

The economic life of most of our great cities is based 
on manufacture, and the specialisation of modem 
times leads to the very great interdependence of indus- 
tries. Hence efficiency often requires the local concen- 
tration ot many industries upon a suitable area, where 
the raw materials and the finished products can be 
brought in and despatched with the minimum amount 
ot handling and expense and where power and other 
facilities can be provided. These areas need to be 
selected and preserved, and to enable this to be done 
properly, the conditions regulating their position, their 
size and their distribution in relation to the citv need to 
be determined. The great markets are also important 
to the distribution of the citizens’ food. The cost of 
London’s supply of fruit, vegetables and fish is in- 
creased, and the quality or freshness is deteriorated, be- 
cause the great markets which handle these necessaries 
of life cannot he provided with proper transport facili- 
ties, are so placed, in fact, as to involve the maximum 
amount of cartage through congested streets and hand- 
ling, with consequent delav in distribution. 

^^e have further to consider the question of the dis- 
tribution of population. Few people realise the extent 
to which London’s population has transplanted itself 
during the last twenty or thirty years and the speed 
with which that movement is still going on. W c have 
to decide how best to guide this ciistribution of resi- 
dential areas so as to provide the easiest access to the 
commercial centre and the industrial areas for those 
who work there ; and further how to combine with this 
distribution the greatest possible localisation of the 
lives, the activities, and the enjoyments of these redis- 
tributed populations, a matter which is ot the greatest 
importance in the interests of economv of transport, 
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the reduction of congestion in the central areas, and 
also in the interests of that greater development of local 
community life on which the maintenance of an ade- 
cpiate standard of character m modern citv populations 
largely depends. 

When the citizens have somewhat more clearlv de- 
cided what kind of town would represent the citv of 
their hopes, what tcpe of orderh form then would wish 
to see replace the present disorderly accumulation of 
industrial, commercial, trading and domestic buildings 
which constitute the modern great town, there will still 
remain to be devised the most convenient methods for 
regulating future development, for preserving the cha- 
racter of the newly planned areas, and for graciuallv 
enabling the confusion which at present exists in the 
older areas to be disentangled. The framing of suitable 
ordinances to give effect to the zoning intentions, to 
control the character and uses of buildings and their 
heights, so as to give the ma.ximum of protection with 
the least interference with the legitimate freedom of 
their owners, will be a matter of considerable difficulty 
in which we shall be wise to make the utmost use of the 
experience already gained in other cc antries, notably in 
Germany, and more recently in America. 

With a view, no doubt, to stimulating progress in 
town planning, and perhaps wishing to encourage 
municipalities to adopt the method of learning de- 
scribed by the Latin phrase sohitiir ambulandu, a 
method stimewhat similar to that of teaching bovs to 
swim by throwing them into deep water. Parliament 
has decreed that within three years from the commence- 
ment ot 1923 every municipality in this countrv con- 
taining more than 20,000 inhabitants must prepare a 
town planning scheme, having first submitted a pre- 
liminary statement of their proposals for the whole of 
their area likely to be further developed. There is some 
urgency, therefore, in regard to the questions with 
which we are dealing. .\t the Ministrv of Health the 
problems involved have for some time been the subject 
of investigation ; and the legal, administrative, as well 
as the technical aspects have received careful con- 
sideration in the light of experience alreadv gained. 
Suitable and reliable means are being prepared tor 
securing an orderly development of new streets and open 
spaces, and fairly distributing the cost ; for regulating 
the density, character and height of buildings, and for 
creating and preserving zones of utilisation. There will 
be available shortly model clauses tor giving effect to 
the chief purposes ot town planning, the use of which 
should considerably facilitate the work of preparing the 
codes ot regulations which necessarilv go with the de- 
velop ment and lav-out of plans to form the complete 
scheme, tor there is no use drawing up diagrams on 
paper unless there is a complete scheme to give effect 
to them. 

1 hese are problems in which the architect mav take 
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The data deduced bv Air. Lund are in some cases 
taken from buildings which bear no resemblance to 
their original form, and it seems inconsistent to use 
such buildings for his purpose. He tells us we have onlv 
two Gothic buildings in England, Westminster Abbev 
and Beverley Alinster (in passing we may well ask what 
is a Gothic building), but he illustrates several English 
churches, using Bond’s and other well-known books for 
his source of supply. He has also made use of two 
rough lecture diagrams drawn by the reviewer, and has 
covered them with circles and lozenges in order to sus- 
tain his theories. 

The reader learns that Lincoln Cathedral is planned 
“ ad quadratum ” because certain diagonal lines coin- 
cide with the length of Remigius’ nave, the angles of the 
tliirteenth-centurv extension of the west front, the 
length of the transept, a point somewhere outside 
St. Hugh’s apse, and another point approximately in 
line with the fourteenth-century east window ! 

The interior of the nave at Lincoln is described as an 
architectural deformity on account of the wide spacing 
of the eastern columns, which constitutes a breach of 
“ ad quadratum ” rules. We may be content to admit 
that tU designer of this nave knew more about church 
building than about geometry. Working within the 
limits imposed by the height of the existing quire and 
transept, he gave his arches an exceptional “stride, ’’and 
bv this means secured an effect of spaciousness and 
lightness which gives his work a very distinctive char- 
acter. Salisbury, we are told, is designed strictly “ ad 
quadratum,’’ and this may perhaps account for its ex- 
ceptional dullness. Westminster Abbey is also “ ad 
quadratum,” but we are told that it ought to have had 
five aisles instead of three. 

Of Wells Cathedral there is given a plan covered 
with diagonals which start from Jocelyn’s west front, 
intersect some thirtv feet outside each of Bishop 
Reginald’s transepts, and meet again at various points 
which coincide neither with the original thirteenth- 
centurveast end nor with the east wall of the fourteenth- 
century presbytery, nor with that of the Lady Chapel. 
There is also a section showing how the proportions 
of the fourteenth-century lantern were foreseen by 
Bishop Reginald in the early thirteenth century, and a 
photograph of the west front shows similar foresight on 
the part of Bishop Jocelyn, who apparently knew what 
his successors would do 200 years after his death. A'ork 
Alinster is also tested bv the author’s methods, and it 
is pleasing to observe the accuracy with which the thir- 
teenth-century transepts fit into the plan of the four- 
teenth-century nave and the fifteenth-century quire. 

Of large Continental churches the author selects 
Notre Dame at Paris and Cologne Cathedral as his chief 
examples. The first of these churches conforms to his 
rules. Its west front, with its bold square outlines, has 
been generally admired as a masterpiece ot design, but 
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the artistic effect of the rest of the church hardly seems 
to justifv the use of the square as the basis of propor- 
tion. At Cologne the architect is said to have made a 
geometric error in setting out his west front, and Air. 
Lund gives a corrected design which is certainly more 
shapely than the very ugly one which has been carried 
out from the original fourteenth-century drawing. 

The man in the street is apt to become bewildered by 
all he has been told about the architects of the good old 
times. One professor proves that they were all pro- 
found mathematicians and students of Pythagorean 
philosophv, another that thev built all their churches 
crooked either to correct or to enhance the effects of 
perspective, a third, like Airs. Prig, “ don’t believe there 
were no sich persons.” 

There does not, however, seem to be much question 
that the book under review would have been better if 
the somewhat ill-natured criticisms of Air. Nordhagen’s 
work had been omitted ; in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, the authorities of Throndhjem Cathedral, having 
decided to cairy on its restoration, and having selected 
their architect to the best of their ability, would be well 
advised to trust the man at the wheel to work out his 
own salvation, and to get on with the building instead 
of talking about it, since it is only through practical 
work that practical knowledge can be attained. 

Ch.arles -A. Nichol.sox [F.]. 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ROAIAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A. 

Parti — Italy. 1921 .^zs.net. [Cambridge Universitv 

Press.'] 

.Sir Thomas Jackson has added an important volume 
to his series of books dealing with the development of 
architecture in Europe,* and it is particularly fitting 
that one so deeply learned, so widely travelled, and with 
the experience of so long and active a life, should make 
this valuable contribution to the architectural literature 
of the dav. 

Our knowledge of the Renaissance period, rightly 
considered one of the most fascinating periods in the 
history of the mind, must always owe much to Air. 
Anderson’s book ; but of recent years Air. Geoffrey 
Scott’sJ analvsis has stimulated a fresh and deeper 
interest in the subject, and it is therefore opportune 
that this latest full and detailed account should come to 
throw still further light on a subject that must alwavs 
make a deep appeal to architects. 

The effort to teach too much in too short a time is one of 
the fairest criticisms of the present training of architects. 
This book is an admirable antidote to “ potted know- 

* Byzantine and Ronianesque Architecture^ in 2 vols. ; Gothic 
Architecture in France, Em^land, and Italy, in 2 vols. 

f The Architecture of Humanism. By Geoffrey Scott. London, 
1914.. Constable. 
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Reviews 

AD QUADRATUM. A Study of the Geometrical Bases 
of Classic and IMedieeval Religious Architecture, with 
special reference to their application in the Restoration 
of the Cathedral of Xidaros (Throndhjem), Xoruay. 
By Fredrik -Macody Lund. {London ; B.T. Batsford ] 

This imposing book, published with an accompany- 
ing album of plates by order of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, treats of the reconstruction of Throndhjem 
Cathedral, a work entrusted in i86q to Christian 
Christie, and carried on by him till his death in 1906, 
when Olaf Nordhagen was appointed his successor. 

The cathedral in 1869 was in a ruinous state, the 
octagonal building at the east end, the so-called 
chapter house east of the north transept, the lower part 
of the central tower, the outer walls of the nave and 
quire aisles, the walls of the Romanesque transepts, and 
the base of the western screen front being all that re- 
mained of the mediaval work. With the exception of 
the transepts, the whole church had been rebuilt in 
fourteenth-century style, and its architectural detail 
somewhat resembled that of the Angel quire at Lincoln 
Cathedral. The west front appears to have been a 
screen of niches not unlike the fronts of Lincoln and 
Wells, and there were two western towers outside the 
line of the aisle walls, like Wells and Rouen. The arc- 
ades, clerestories, and vaulting had all disappeared. 
Christian Christie appears to have restored theoctagonal 
eastern chapel, the so-called chapter house, the quire, 
and the transepts, taking the work of Lincoln as his 
guide. The nave restoration is not yet completed, and 
is in the hands of Olaf Nordhagen. 

The author of Ad Ouadratum criticises the work of 
Nordhagen with some severity, and claims to have dis- 
covered the geometric system on which the design of 
the fourteenth-century portions of the cathedral was 
based. Whether or not he makes out his case will he 
best judged by those who have read the book. 

Illustrations are given of Olaf Xnrdhagen’s design 
tor the reconstruction, and this shows considerable 
dignity and restraint, whether it is archieologicaiiv cor- 
rect or not. It may be questioned whether strict archmo- 
logical accLiracv is in itself desirable in the ca^e of a 
restoration of this character. If successful, it will falsifv 
the history of the building; if unsuccessful, itwill falsifv 
Its artistic character. 

Cockerell, Gwilt, Yiollet !e Due, and others have 
worked out Rosicrucian theories of proportions, and 
-Macody Lund’s essay in this direction is no noveltv. 
He pins his faith to the angle given by the diagonal of a 
double square (63' 26'j, whereas most of his pre- 
decessors have sought perfection in the angle of an 
equilateral triangle (60’). 

His work is, however, full of inaccuracies. Alanv of 


the plans given are rough diagrams incorrect in their 
details and dimensions. The geometrical figures with 
which thev are covered seem in some cases “ cooked ” 
to fit his theories, and, in spite of this, no intelligible 
conclusion is arrived at except the obvious fact that 
some buildings can be resolved into collections of cubes, 
and the other fact that the author wants to get Olaf 
Nordhagen turned out of his position as architect in 
charge of Throndhjem Cathedral. Furthermore, on the 
archaiological side, the author claims that .Archbishop 
Eystein, who died in about the vear 1190, designed the 
full-blown and bulbous Gothic nave with its traceried 
Hying buttresses which we find reconstructed on paper 
in the ponderous book under review'. Fergusson, with 
more show of reason, says that E\ stein built the Roman- 
esque transept, and the analogv of Kirkwall, w here the 
Norse builders went on building with Norman detail 
right into the fifteenth century, leads one to the con- 
clusion that Fergusson was in all probabilitv right in 
his chronology upon this occasion. 

However, .Macody Lund’s readers may be left to de- 
cide how far he proves his theory bv covering the plans 
and elevations of well-known churches with elaborate 
geometrical arrangements of circles, pentagons, rect- 
angles, and diagonals, and may derive enteitainment 
from pictures which show what A'ork .Minster would 
look like if it were built of expanded metal sheeting. 

Sometimes the measurements of the buildings illus- 
trated coincide with the intersections of the geometric 
diagrams - sometimes they don’t. In the latter case it is, 
of course, quite easy to write the building down as the 
work of an ignoramus. But it is not easv to trace a verv 
consistent system of coincidence even in those build- 
ings which most nearly conform to the author’s 
theories ; sometimes he is constrained to use as his unit 
of measurement the over-all dimension, sometimes the 
clear span, sometimes the centre-to-centre measure- 
ment. Then he seems quite satisfied if his geometrical 
lines intersect at the top or at the bottom of a' window' or 
a gable. Within such elastic conditions it is not impos- 
sible to obtain evidence of any desired system of pro- 
portion based either upon mystic numbers or upon 
mystic angles. 

When, however, the author claims that the system he 
has discovered gives “ full guidance for the stabilitv of 
the overwhelming and daring cathedral architecture of 
the middle ages,” one can only envy him his assurance 
and ask how it is that the history of nearly every large 
mediaeval cathedral is a long storv of patching and 
propping, enlarging and altering. 

These criticisms are made by one who believes that 
the old builders did use numerical and geometrical 
methods of obtaining agreeable and consistent propor- 
tions to a very considerable extent, though not as an 
infallible method of solving evert architectural problem 
thev had to tackle. 
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cate those public bodies — not, of course, i\lr. Unwin’s 
— as to the value and the desirability of schemes for all 
enlargements of our towns and cities. 

The collection of American work is, of course, inter- 
esting to all of us — the problems are so vast, one may 
almost say so stupendous, and thev are carried out with 
great determination and skill. Those of vou who have 
been to America will know how interesting it is to be 
there and to talk with the gentlemen who are carrying 
out this work. Another thing is thev carrv them out so 
quickly that if, when you arrive, a building is just getting 
out of the ground, you will find after a reasonable stay 
the building half-way up. There is little waiting for 
the result. Building is carried out in extraordinarily 
c\uick time, because, I think, all the material is prepared 
first ; the ironwork and the stonework are all readv, so 
that when they begin on the site the building goes up 
like lightning. All that interests us very much indeed. 
But it does not at all follow, because it interests us very 
much in New York, that we wish to see the same thing 
done in England — in London, where we have small, 
narrow streets and a heavy climate such as we have 
been experiencing during the last three days, high 
buildings ot this sort, in my judgment, are altogether 
undesirable. I have spoken with American architects 
— some of my greatest friends are American architects, 
I am glad to say — and I have said to them, “ Why do you 
do it .' ” And the reply has been “ Because we cannot 
help it; we are obliged to.” They never say “Because 
it is a splendid thing to do,” although these high build- 
ings in New York are splendid things. New York is 
practically a little island, and all the business has to be 
carried on in a verv small circumference, and everybody 
wants to live there or to do their business there, and 
therefore they are obliged to go upwards, because they 
cannot go sidewavs. Fortunately, we can spread out, 
and there is no necessity, so far as I can form an opinion, 
for us to spoil our towns and cities. These American 
gentlemen who have been over here consider London a 
charming and delightlul place. .So it is. Don’t spoil it ! 
Even if the most attractive commission comes to you, 
don’t let them spoil London. It is our greatest posses- 
sion. It is a sweet and delightful place, full ot amenities 
which it is possible to destroy if you once begin to erect 
buildings on the American scale. Sometimes a big 
building is put in front of a large open space, and may 
not look out of place, iSlorley’s Hotel, in Trafalgar 
•fiquare, will have to be rebuilt before long, 1 think. 
“ That is a good open space,” you may say ; “ go as 
high as vou like.” But what is then to become of the 
other buildings— the little National Gallery, which is 
top-lighted ? And as tor the Nelson Column, that 
would be onlv a sort of lamp-post ! This is a most seri- 
ous thing ; and I hope you will have the pride ot citi- 
zenship and the love of citizenship, and refuse to spoil 
London by putting up these high buildings. I do not 


think they are at all necessary. I used the phrase “ pride 
of citizenship,” and I was delighted to hear what Mr. 
Unwin said about that. I think we all ought to have 
it ; I do not think we have it enough. I would like to 
find it taught in public and elementary schools, perhaps 
morethan all inpublicschools — the importance of every 
man who lives in a town or a village seeing that the 
amenities of the place in which he lives are not de- 
stroyed and ruined — I am not now speaking of high 
buildings — in anv way. And especially we artists, 
artists of all ranks — painters, sculptors, and so on — 
whatever we are, we ought to see that the towns in 
which we live are not spoiled by (very often unknowing) 
vandalism. iMunicipal corporations (I happen to be a 
member of one of them) would do all sorts of things if 
not restrained — not willingly or knowingly, but because 
thev have not the wisdom, generally, to ask for advice 
where it can be obtained. 

Air. Unwin mentioned Washington. I had the de- 
light of going over Washington with Mr. AIcKim, who, 
with Air. Burnham, designed the alterations ; and 
there, of course, they are laying down laws which will 
prevent Washington being spoiled. It is wonderful 
the beauty which is gradually coming to Washington, 
for which L’Enfant’s plans were some of the finest 
made. Air. Unwin also mentioned the length of the 
streets in New York, and that is a difficulty. I think Air. 
Unwin said the shortest main street there is five miles 
long. I did not think it was so long. I hope we shall 
never come to anything of that sort. 

I did not mean to say anything this evening, but Air. 
Unwin roused me when he spoke of high buildings, 
and I was so delighted to find he was of the same 
opinion as myself, 

I would like to bear witness to our great thanks to the 
Americans for sending over this most interesting exhi- 
bition for us to see. It is an educational influence for 
us ; and, if they ask us, I hope some day we shall send 
them an exhibition, because we are doing some good 
things. Our buildings are not great in height ; but 
they are very long, some of them. 

1 ask vou to pass a most hearty vote of thanks to Air. 
Unwin for his most enlightening and interesting Paper. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Air. D-AATDGE ; Before we separate, 1 am sure you 
would wish that we should express our thanks to Sir 
Aston Webb, the President of the Royal Academy, for 
presiding this evening. He is one of the architects 
who, for manv years, has taken the keenest interest in 
town planning and civic design ; it is essential to com- 
bine the two. I am sure you will wish to unite with 
me in expressing thanks to Sir Aston for showing in his 
little speech how' it is possible to combine these things 
for the production of the city beautiful, whether it be 
a large city or a small village. 

The vote was accorded bv acclamation. 
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the greatest interest, but we do not pretend that they are 
architectural problems, and we recognise that their solu- 
tion must take precedence of that particular aspect of 
town planning with which we are primarily concerned. 
When once these general questions of distribution have 
been determined in connection with any new city, or the 
development of an existing town, when the civic and 
commercial centres, the factory areas, and the residen- 
tial districts have been allocated, when the main means 
of transport have been settled, and the directions for 
new road communications have been laid down, when. 
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in tact, the community and their governors have made 
up their minds broadlv what kind of town they want, or 
what is the nature of the development for which an or- 
derly plan is sought, at this stage it does appear to me 
that the creation of a design which shall fulfil these re- 
quirements, and give definite form to the vague aspira- 
tions of the people, which shall satisfy the various needs 
in their proper order and proportion, neglecting none of 
the utilities, but so disposing and grouping the various 
necessary parts in relation to the particular site, its hills 
or its valleys, that in the natural order there will grow 
up upon this plan a beautiful city, satellite town, or sub- 


urb — this, I maintain, is an architectural problem, one 
of the greatest of such problems, c.illing tor the tidiest 
exercise of that particular power of planning in \\b.ich 
the architect is trained throughout his lite. It is the 
trained capacitv for design which should enable the 
architect to seize upon a mass of requirements and 
conditions, and by the exercise of his imagination to 
select the essentials, to subordinate the details, and to 
weave them all into an orderlv and beautiful whole. 

This is difficult work; perhaps those who have experi- 
ence of it realise most fullv how much there is yet to 
learn. Opportunities in this country have as \ et come to 
few, and not alwavs to those best qualified to make the 
most of them. Both as architects and town planners 
this opportunitv of seeing the work of our colleagues 
from across the water is welcome, bringing us assistance, 
and particularlv inspiration, from the evidence which it 
gives of a growing conviction among the American 
people that if a building is worth erecting at all, it is worth 
erecting as a beautiful building. There has been too 
much tendencv during the last century, when men were 
overmuch occupied with industrial and material deve- 
lopments, to regard beauty as a superfluous and expen- 
sive luxury. This exhibition is a sign that in America, 
where that preoccupation was necessarily greatest, 
there is alreadv an awakening; and it brings us new hope 
to see beauty being regarded as a necessity of decent 
human life, as the natural and spontaneous expression 
of man’s joy in his work. Those who believe that, as 
embodied in the orderly planning and disposition of 
towns, and in the grouping and architectural treatment 
of its buildings, beauty, so far from being an expensive 
luxury, is the most economical source of human plea- 
sure, giving a daily mead of contentment and joy to the 
succeeding generations of men, who year after year, and 
maybe century after century, must derive some inspira- 
tion and enjoyment as they pass to and fro, will be grate- 
ful to our -Ymerican colleagues for this encouragement. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Sir .\STON WEBB, P.R.A. : lam sure, ladies and 
gentlemen, vou will agree with me that we have had a 
most delightful, interesting and enlightening lecture 
from Mr. Raymond Unwin on this verv important 
and interesting question of .Ymerican architecture. 
Mr. Unwin, as you know, is himself a master in tow n 
planning, and has carried out some ot the most success- 
ful town plans which have yet been executed, and is also 
now an official who exercises a beneficent influence 
on town-planning schemes generallv. I suppose we 
architects all agree that town planning is necessarv, 
and that schemes are necessarv, and vou have 
to face the important fact that England does not like 
schemes, and the Government do not like schemes ; 
they think it is better to go on bit bv bit as occasion 
arises. It is therefore for us, as far as we can, to edu- 
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■iye.” It is striking that the author is able to deal 
! \.ith so many men and so many buildings in such a 
thorough and exhaustive way. The construction of 
^ Brunelleschi’s dome, the work of Florentine artists 

( abroad, the evolution of S. Peter’s, the chapter on the 
Decorative arts, each constitutes a detailed contribution 

i m itself. Yet there is no sense of undue compression 
or obvious omission. 

1 The historical setting and conditions of creation, 

( without a knowledge of which no building can be af3- 
praised at its proper worth, are dealt with m a graphic 
and imaginative wav. ^Methods of practice, the use of 
models, the system of construction of mighty domes, 
the technique of intarsia work, are described so in- 
I terestinglv that we are carried back into the very age 
1 Itself ; and the insistence on the structural origin of 
architectural forms, and the analysis of the crafts, link 


the past with the present and the future. 

The Italian Renaissance, like every other style, had 
its period of fresh and vigorous youth, its culmination, 
and its decline, and the author analyses with lucidity 
its origins, its development, and its decay. An admir- 
able chapter on the Revival of Learning introduces 
the Quattrocento beginnings, when the new cult was 
first grafted on to the vernacular buildings of mediae- 
valisni, " the happy days when the new art led a happy 
natural life, with no formulas to fetter design and check 
invention.” All lovers of the Renaissance are attracted 
by the exquisite tombs of Rossellino, Desiderio, and 
Civitale, “ with their classic details used treely in the 
Gothic manner,” but we must not forget the limitations 
of the work of the sculptor architects, and tew ages can 
hope to maintain so exquisite a standard of execution, 
and Sir Thomas himse'f has emphasised a similar point 
in commenting on Greek architecture. It was inevitable 
that more conscious theories of proportion, scale, and 
mass should succeed the charming, sometimes acci- 
dental, freedom of the early Quattrocento. Ye must 
hope that a closer historical study and a more critical 
judgment have disclosed the pitfalls of Classicism, 
the exaggeration of the Yitruvian fetish, the cold dogmas 
of Palladianism, the bigotry of the orders ; yet there is 
an extremity of freedom that is just as dangerous. 

The reader should peruse the chapter on Roman 
architecture that introduced the first volume ot this 
series, where we are told that, properly regarded, Roman 
architecture stands in no need of apology. " For all 
practical purposes, apart from archteology, it is the only 
ancient style with which the modern architect need 
trouble himself.” And again : “ It is with the architec- 
ture of Rome that we first begin to teel at home, because 
in it we find the seeds of all subsequent architectural 
growth, during the dark and middle ages, the period 
of the Renaissance, and down even to our own day. 
r It is true that the Renaissance ot Roman architecture 
filed in manv respects, but in criticising it we cannot 


forget that it must form the basis of the modern outlook 
on design, just as Humanism has influenced the whole 
trend of modern thought. 

Historically the book covers the ground in a most 
comprehensive way. The description of the Palazzo 
Medici-Riccardi may be cited as a good example of the 
clear analysis of individual buildings that will be valu- 
able to the student. There is one interesting point in 
connection with this building that is not mentioned here 
or in Anderson. An old engraving in F. L. del IMigli- 
ore’s Firenze Illustrata shows the Medici palace as it 
was built bv IMichellozzo, with only one central door- 
way, flanked bv two large arches, and small symmetrica! 
ranges of w indows above, very like the Strozzi. A study 
of the plan makes this arrangement clear. Theadditions 
were made, and very cleverly made, after the Riccardi 
family purchased the Palazzo. 

A particularly interesting account is given of Michel- 
lozzo, who not only worked in his native Florence and 
in Milan, but was responsible for the introduction of 
Renaissance architecture to Dalmatia. 

The fact that Peruzzi occupies a comparatively small 
space, and that Sanmicheli is only mentioned, is charac- 
teristic of the author, who prefers to search out men and 
places that have been neglected, and thus fills the book 
with new light and information. 

Bramante and S. Peter’s occupy a full chapter, and 
the passage on the Cancelleria at Rome, and the ques- 
tion of its authorship, may be mentioned as showing 
that the book is closely in touch with the latest research. 
The detailed exposition of the evolution of S. Peter’s is 
treated with a masterly thoroughness. Palladio is not 
neglected. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to strike the happy 
mean between the living freedom that belongs to an 
early phase of art and the pedantic formalism of its de- 
cline. The real artist will free himself from the restric- 
tions of rule and dogma, but the average designer, as 
our nineteenth-century cities witness to our cost, wall 
degenerate into licence if he insists on the right to 
freedom without restraint. The vexed question is 
w hether in this large and complex world of ours greater 
good will come from conscious design based on syste- 
matic training, with a basis of reasoned discipline, or not. 

Our age cannot boast the environment conducive to 
the production of great individual art as Florence of 
the Quattrocento could, and few would maintain that 
there is amongst us such a galaxy of talent as used to 
meet in Baccio d’ Agnolo’s workshop, or in the groves 
of the Medicean academy. 

Sir Thomas Jackson, like Sir Reginald Blomfield 
from another point of view, is bent upon emphasising 
in his historical studies the particular doctrine that 
appeals to his vigorous and independent temperament. 

The introduction and the concluding summary, and 
frequent passages throughout the book, sound the 
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trumpet call to the partisans of the two factions into 
which the author would have us divide all schools of 
architectural thought. 

It may be said that there are but two stvles of archi- 
tecture, the Bond and the Free, and we have to choose 
between them.” There are both Classic and Gothic 
pedants, “ but of these two schools Gothic on the one 
hand, and what we cal! Palladianism on the other, are 
the extreme examples.” We might even go further 
and say that much modern Gothic is more Palladian 
than Palladio. 

There seems some danger that the author, though 
himself a great traditionalist, may be misinterpreted bv 
minds less capable of thinking for themselves. It is 
much to be hoped that a wiser and deeper studv mav 
teach a future generation to avoid the pitfalls that beset 
either school of thought when pushed to extremes, and 
assim.ilate the underlying principles that belong to 
every epoch in the evolution of art — principles that have 
been so ably set forth in the series of books of which 
this volume is but one. 

By acting on principles we can be saved from the 
deadening fetters of hard-and-fast rules and the in- 
decent e.xtravagances of licence in design. But in art, 
as in war, and, indeed, in the conduct of life, principles 
are easy, but their application is difficult, and, being 
human, the weaker brethren among us need some 
stricter guidance for our Iradtv on the wav towards 
attainment. 

Here the eternal problem of the golden mean pre- 
sents itself — how to avoid the rigid formalism of the 
Palladian rule, yet steer clear of the dangerous cult of 
asymm.etrical picturesqueness. 

But though architectural partisanship may lead those 
with academic tendencies to disagree with some of the 
conclusions of the book, none can fail to appreciate it 
as a classic contribution to scholarship, and especiallv 
lor the insistence on the structural origins of archi- 
tectural forms. 

This artistic philosophy will probablv cause a healthv 
flutter m the architectural camps, and lead to searching 
questions. .Sir Thomas, with his wide scholarship and 
record ot achievement, his grasp of the historical and 
structural evolution of our art, speaks with authority. 

I he book is fully illustrated, largelv from drawings bv 
the author, partly from Ferrerio and Falda, and partly 
from photographs. IMany of the plates present new 
subjects to us, or old subjects from a different point of 
view. Chronological tables add materially to the book’s 
usefulness. 

7 he Cambridge L niversity Press has produced the 
volume in beautiful torm, such paper, print, and bind- 
ing being rare in these days ; and the announcement that 
a second volume dealing with Renaissance architecture 
in England may be expected will be welcomed bv all 
who know the writings of .Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. 

J. Hubert Worthington [-d.]. 
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Correspondence 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTR.UriON. 

4 Raymond Buildings, Gia\ 's Inn IT C. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Mr. Perks wishes to secure the best interests of 
the Institute as he sees them, and he dift’ers in no way 
in this respect from those whose work he is trying to 
destroy. He will not help his cause by withholding 
from the Unification and Registration Committee the 
credit for stri\ing, as they are striving, to extend and 
increase the authoritv and usefulness of the Institute 
and its reputation in the estimation of the public. He 
has followed the procedure through all its stages and 
is quite well aware that we have never considered the 
inclusion in the Institute of any but qualified architects. 

Bringing all architects into membership of the 
R.I.B.A.” means what it says. It refers to real archi- 
tects and no others ; but, inasmuch as there is diversity i 
of attainment and standing in those whom it is proposed j 
to adopt, there will be various classes of members, and * 
this is not a new principle. 

The thing that I take strong exception to in Mr. 
Perks’ latest letter is the suggestion that the interests of 
the Associates are different in any way from those of 
the rest of the members. They are not different, and 
it can only injure the Institute if the impression itains 
ground that any difference exists. 

The Institute is asked to receive none hut properlv 
qualified architects into membership. I have ende.i'- 
voured to bring home to the provincial societies the 
need for recruiting their membership and for ta.king 
all steps to ascertain the qualifications of the men in 
their districts with a view to including them ultimatclv 
in the membership of the R.I.B.A., but there mav be a 
rude awakening in store for those who profess to be 
and call themselves architects without having imposed 
on themselves the restraint that is necessary to a pro- 
fessional man, and without having taken much trouble \ 
to qualify themselves for a profession which is also an > 

Arthur Keen [/•’.]. ' 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 

ANCIENT BUILDINGS. j 

20 Xoitmhti H)2i. " 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,-— 

The interesting signcil review m your issue 
of 13 November on the Annual Report of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings .seems calcu- 
lated to draw a reply from that Societv. Perhaps, how- 
ever, as the writer is himself a member of the Society, it 
w ill meet the case if a fellow member mav be allowed to 
make a few comments on some of his conclusions. 

I’he tenets of the Society have been the cause of 
many a fight in the past, but here we have something 
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approaching — though I hesitate to call it — an attack of a 
new sort coming from a fresh and unexpected direction. 
The writer would appear to have joined a kind of for- 
ward branch of the Society, to have outstripped it, and 
the hoofs of this advance guard are bespattering the 
main body with mud, if, indeed, Mr. Forsyth’s subtle re- 
marks, tinkling with musical metaphors, can be de- 
scribed as such ! 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
however, is not greatlv concerned to repress its more ex- 
uberant members in their endeavour to “ go one better” 
than the Society, or to prove that its views can never 
change. I think it is indeed more probable that Mr. 
Forsvth’s own views on reparation of buildings have de- 
veloped since he became a member of the Societv, and 
this change mav account for the different perspective 
with which he views its activities. 

M'hen a great building has been scaffolded for repairs 
it is obvious that everything that can be done must be 
done while the scaffolding is there ; otherwise either of 
two things follows, the building will become neglected 
or it will lead to the need — which becomes the extrava- 
gance — of rescaffolding at no distant date. From the 
Society’s point of view there is in the erection of costl_\ 
scaffolding an undeniable temptation to overdo the 
work of reparation, but this is one of the many diffi- 
culties that have to be faced, and faced constantly. 
Indeed, not infrequently it has become the Society’s 
duty to urge additional expense in scaffolding to avoid 
what is sometimes done — namely, to erect one line of 
scaffold poles and cut holes in an ancient wall for the 
inner ends of the put-logs. 

The Society has always maintained that every case of 
repair must be judged on its own merits. Mr. Forsyth 
himself declares that “ no two problems in repair are 
alike, ” and yet from two cases, which he quotes, he pro- 
ceeds to generalise and affects to find a change in the 
Society’s methods, which he calls ” wholesale antici- 
pated repair.” Of these two cases one was carried out by 
the Societv, the other by the Office of Works, the Litter 
case being brought forward as having been ” approved ” 
in the Annual Report. The approving these operations 
of the Office of Works leems to consist of the follow- 
ing remark on the repairs to Rievaulx Abbey (p. 34) : 
” Visitors should hesitate before condemning what may 
at first sight appear too drastic a treatment.” This is, to 
say the least, a somewhat guarded “ approval.” 

Mr. Forsyth’s strictures on or, at any rate, doubts 
concerning the methods of repair adopted by the Office 
of X^'orks mav or may not be justified, but his fallacious 
comparison of ferro-concrete with the use of iron rods 
and cramps in stonework seems to show that he misap- 
prehends the qualities of the former material. The 
merit and mvsterv of ferro-concrete is that its combina- 
tion of steel and concrete forms one homogeneous 
material, not two, like iron and stone, which by the help 



of moisture usually war against one another to the dis- 
integration of both. But even they, as Mr. Forsyth will 
well remember, on the parapet of Bloxham spire do 
sometimes appear to be incorruptible. 

The prime danger of introducing ferro-concrete into 
ancient structures does not arise from the corrosion of 
the metal, but from the expansion and contraction of the 
material due to changes of temperature, these being 
virtually equivalent to what takes place in metallic steel. 
In short lengths, or when deeply embedded in masonry 
and not liable to great changes of temperature, it maybe 
reasonably safe to use ferro-concrete in old buildings. 
But in long lengths or exposed situations it mav lead to 
rupture and damage unless provision for its movement 
is possible, and in old buildings this is bv no means 
always the case. 

Mr. Forsyth’s reference to Continental practice in 
dealing with ancient structures is interesting, not 
because the methods and practice in this countrv seem 
likely to assume the drastic character which Continen- 
tal restorations too often take, but because some of the 
more recent examples of reparation across the Channel 
appear to be even more restrained and conservative 
than anything that has been done in our own countrv. 
This is, indeed, a welcome change and one that we 
fervently trust will develop. When we bear in mind 
the vast amount of rebuilding and reinstatement to be 
done to ancient structures in the war area, we can but 
hope that this changed influence may tend to check 
attempts at sheer reproduction of mediaeval work. 

F. W. Troup [F.]. 

HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 

8 December 1921. 

To the Editor, JouRx.tL R.I.B.A,, — 

Sir, — .Statements have appeared in the London 
Press to the effect that the Royal Institute of British 
.Architects has recommended that higher buildings 
should be permitted in London. There is no foundation 
for these statements. 

The matter is under consideration, and the con- 
sidered opinion of the Council of the Roval Institute 
will be published in due course. — I am. Sir, vour 
obedient servant, 

.Arthur Keen [F.]. 

Hon. Secrctarv R.I.B.A. 

27 Abin'id'jn Street, U’estm/nsttr, S.It'.i. 

3 December 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — On 35 June last you published a strong 
letter of protest against the entirely unauthorised pub- 
licity methods adopted by the Institute Building .Act 
Committee. 

I have no information as to whether this special com- 
mittee has ever been sanctioned or reappointed by our 
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present Council, but it appears that, authorised or un- 
authorised, the committee in question is fostering a 
widespread publicity campaign before its “ interim 
report has even been considered by the Council. 

A letter in this morning’s Times from the leader of 
the committee states that “ the scheme has now been 
referred by the Committee to the Council for considera- 
tion.” 

Such high-handed and unconstitutional procedure is 
a direct challenge to the authority of our elected Council . 
It is an unheard of thing for any committee to publish 
broadcast its conclusions, whatever they may be, before 
they have even submitted their report, and the Institute 
cannot allow itself to be stampeded by any campaign of 
publicity, in which, from its nature, constant mis- 
statements are made. — Yours faithfully, 

W. R. D.widge [F.]. 

PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO MR. H. G. 

T.IYLER AND MR. G. NORTHOVER 

15 Gt eat James Street . Bedfut d Roe. . Il’.C. 

25 Xoe ember iqzi. 

To the Editor, Jourx.\l R.I.B.-\., — 

Sir, — I suppose that, with the probable exception of 
Mr. John Slater, I remember as much about the old 
staff of the R.I.B..\. as any member of the Institute, 
and I have not forgotten to mention their worth when 
m.aking mv customary addresses on the .Annual Report. 

I have read with much pleasure the well-deserved 
eulogiums passed upon Mr. Tayler and upon Mr. 
Northover in the Journ'.vl of 24 September, 22 Octo- 
ber, and the 12th inst., and I believe that I shall have the 
members of the Institute with me in the suggestion I 
now make that we offer our two old friends som.e 
permanent testimonial to mark the esteem in which 
we hold them. 

I now venture to ask the members of the Institute to 
contribute to such testimonials, and suggest that the 
subscription to each shall not exceed los. from each 
member. The nature of the testimonials can be deter- 
mined when the sum is ascertained. It would facilitate 
the matter if the Chairman of each of the Standing 
Committees would bring the subject before his Com- 
mittee, and this suggestion might apply to the President 
of each of the .Allied Societies. 

I shall be pleased to become the Treasurer of the 
tund, and to receive the subscriptions, which will he 
duly acknowledged ; and I propose that the list shall 
be closed on Saturday, 21 January 1922. - I am, 
yours faithfully. 

Woodward [F.]. 


CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

Air H D Searles-AVood has been re-appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Conjoint Board for the tear 1922. 


Architectural Education 

By .Arthur J. Davis [F.]. 

[F.vtriir.ts from a Paper lead befuie the tMatuhestei 
Sucicty of An hilt its on y Soiembci ] 

I H.AVE know n for some time that 1 should have the 
honour of addressing you on the subject ot archi- 
tectural education, and I have theretore made a 
point of ascertaining the general teeling ot the profession 
and the views of practising architects, professors at the 
schools, and ot the students themselves, as to the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of our existing systems. 

It is not necessary to remind vou that the old method 
of articles has died a natural death, and that the schools 
which now e.xist in London and our large provincial 
centres are giving the student a tar more comprehensive 
and general knowledge than it was possible to attain 
under the pupilage system. 

In the period just referred to architecture was con- 
sidered mainly from the professional standpoint, and, 
with few exceptions, the architect was looked upon as a 
business man and a constructional specialist, competent 
to deal with the numerous problems and difficulties of 
administration, construction, and organisation met with 
in the course of his daily functions. 

The power of planning and designing, as an artist, 
which we now recognise as being the most valuable 
quality, was in many cases considered of minor import- 
ance. It was not sufficiently understood that these 
artistic qualities could be developed by a sound educa- 
tion without coming into conflict with the other prac- 
tical attributes, but, on the contrary, would form their 
most solid foundation. 

The night schools supplemented to a certain degree 
the knowledge an articled pupil would acquire, but in 
time even these excellent institutions were considered 
insufficient, and eventually the architectural schools, as 
we now know them, came into being and gradually re- 
placed the pupilage system altogether. 

However, I think the pendulum is now inclined to 
swing too far in the direction of theoretical training to 
the detriment of practical experience. In all educa- 
tional establishments it is only natural that theory is 
preferred to practice, and the constructional and pro- 
fessional side, although dealt with, is necessarily only 
considered from a school standpoint. The syllabus ot 
our principal schools takes the novice through the 
various stages of design, and teaches him history, con- 
struction, and mathematics. Ills training now covers a 
maximum period of five years, and, generallv speaking, 
deals very adequately with most of the theoretical know- 
ledge a young architect can acquire. 

Indeed, I venture to say that a sound office training 
is in after life the most valuable factor in an archi- 
tect’s career, and it is only when our system is so 
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arranged as to enable the students to become familiar 
with practical work, and simultaneouslv carry on their 
theoretical studies, that we shall obtain the best results. 

It has been suggested that professional practice and 
office administration m.ight be taught in the schools, 
but when one remembers the hundred and one pro- 
blems which face the architect in his constant dealings 
with clients, contractors, legal matters, correspondence, 
etc., I do not think it is possible to include this in anv 
curriculum. 

In my opinion, one of the fundamental weaknesses 
of our present school training is that, in order to pay 
their way and produce a satisfactory yearly balance- 
sheet, the schools are obliged to charge the students 
comparatively heavy fees and to accept, for financial 
reasons, young men who have no special ability and 
who will never become architects of any standing. It 
is common knowledge that the profession is over- 
crowded, and yet we see that increasing numbers of 
students are entering the schools, although it is well 
known that a large proportion have neither the vocation 
nor the necessary qualifications to make successful 
careers. 

Although the curriculum in the schools has been 
e.xtended from three to five years, and the subjects 
taught have been considered with great care and dis- 
crimination, these are so numerous and cover such a 
wide field that the period allotted to study is insufficient, 
especially if it is taken into consideration that a larger 
proportion of the student's time during the last two 
years is presumed to be spent in an architect’s office. 
The haste with which a man is rushed through the many 
fields of instruction savours somewhat of cramming, 
and although nowadays the fashion is to speed up, yet 
I think that he should be given opportunities to extend 
his studies over a far longer period should he consider 
it desirable. 

The useful work done bv the schools has been recog- 
nised by the Royal Institute of British Architects, which 
bestows the title of “ Associate ” on students of recog- 
nised schools, who have completed their fifth year, 
provided they pass an examination in professional 
practice. 

However, if it is agreed that mv remarks are in a 
measure justified, it will, no doubt, be asked : Can 
these conditions be improved ? How are the difficulties 
to be overcome ? And in what way can these objections 
be met ? 

Under the first heading we find young men possess- 
ing insufficient natural ability admitted into the schools 
lor financial reasons, and the exclusion of potential stu- 
dents of merit who are unable to bear the high cost of 
training. 

Under the second, that insufficient opportunities are 
afforded to students of acquiring professional know- 
ledge during their period of training, with the conse- 


quent divorce of theoretical and practical instruction ; 
also that the time allowed bv the schools for the cover- 
ing of the very large field of study is insufficient. 

With regard to the first objection, I suggest that it 
would be policy to make the schools practically inde- 
pendent of students’ fees. This advantage can only be 
attained by the granting of subsidies, either from the 
State or from other sources. 

It may, at first glance, sound a difficult problem to 
solve, but I would point out that this system has been in 
operation on the Continent for a considerable number 
of years, where all the higher schools are supported bv 
the State, who pay the professors’ salaries, for the up- 
keep of the special buildings, libraries, museums, etc., 
together with their technical equipment. 

Many people who have a knowledge of establish- 
ments controlled by the State will be inclined to object 
to this policy on the score that it necessarily involves 
interference and numerous visits from officials who mav 
possibly prove a hindrance to the smooth working of 
the system, and may oppose or delay innovations with 
which they are not in sympathy. I know that in this 
country at present these fears are well founded, but I 
must point out that this kind of supervision is not really 
a necessary adjunct to State aid. For instance, in 
France, although the nation foots the bill, it appoints a 
^Minister of Fine Arts, a man of wide views and broad 
sympathies, to control the work of technical schools and 
similar institutions. 

At theEcole des Beaux-Arts it has been found neces- 
sary by experience to ensure that before any student is 
allowed to belong to the school he should have passed a 
very severe test, the purpose of which is to divide the 
sheep from the goats. From the start the undesirable 
student is eliminated. If he were admitted, he would 
only fall out during the latter years of training, after 
having occupied valuable space and wasted his own 
and his professor’s time. 

At present I fear that all our architectural schools 
shelter too many of this type of man, who is accepted 
for the financial support he brings, and I am informed 
that already professors are being assailed by demands 
from such of these mediocre students who have finished 
their training and find themselves unable to obtain 
work. In time these men become something of a danger 
to the profession — for many of them, failing to obtain 
work in architects’ offices, drift into acting as draughts- 
men lor firms of specialists, who are thus enabled to 
produce inferior designs which compete with work 
which should be entrusted to a capable architect. I am 
quite aware that the examination system is not ideal for 
ascertaining the knowledge of all candidates, and that it 
has the disadvantage of sometimes eliminating aspirants 
of real merit who do not possess the knack of passing 
these tests, but at present no better method seems to 
have been arrived at. In any case, it is surely safer to 
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test a man’s knowledge by examination rather than by a 
reference to his banking account. 

I will now try to answer my second objection, which 
had reference to the insufficient opportunities for the 
student to obtain practical experience, and the lack of 
time allowed for the vast number of subjects for him to 
master. 

In mv opinion it is a mistake to divide the different 
stages of education in the schools into a term of years. 
We hear of first, second and third year students, which 
means that the knowledge acquired during the various 
terms is spread over a definite period, involving the con- 
stant attendance of the student. I suggest that the cur- 
riculum should be extended over a much longer period, 
and arranged in terms of advancement rather than of 
years. All students, after they have attained a certain 
proficiency and passed preliminary tests, should be 
allowed and encouraged to work in offices, travel, or to 
acquire architectural knowledge by other than school 
methods. It should be possible for them to work for an 
architect and only enter for school competitions when 
they ha’-e time at their disposal, and no penalty should 
be attached to this procedure. The authorities would 
define the minimum amount of school work to be pro- 
duced each year. 

It mav be safely stated that in every office there are 
busy and slack times, and during the latter the perma- 
nent office staff can adequately cope with the work. 
When there is extra pressure, it would be greatly to the 
architect’s advantage could he call upon the schools to 
provide him with help for competitions or any special 
iobs with which his usual staff are unable to deal. Work 
of this nature should he paid for by the day or the hour, 
and the student would thus be enabled at least partiall} 
to earn his living, while at the same time pursuing his 
Studies. 

In England there may be objections, although I do 
not think there is any insuperable difficulty in adopting 
the foregoing suggestions. They hat e been in practice 
for generations in France, where some students take 
four years to complete the course, and others as many 
as ten. There it is recognised that the man who takes 
longer over bis training is not necessarib' a backward 
student, and that no school, however efficient, can im- 
part all the knowledge recjuired in architecture. It is 
also appreciated that intensive culture in the end rarelv 
produces the best results. It is believed that a student 
should be encouraged to organise his own life, and .so 
long as he produces a sufficient cjuantitv of work to 
iustitv his retention m the schools, he is in every wav 
permitted to develop on his own lines. 

YORK ASD EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

klr. Alan E. Wunby, YI. A. Cantab, has been unani- 
mously elected president of the York and East York- 
shire Architectural Socitt\ . 


THE BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD. 

A special meeting of the Science Standing Committee 
was held at the Experimental Station of the Building 
Research Board on 34 November. A full inspection of 
the premises was undertaken, including the stores, test- 
ing house, laboratories, balance room, and furnace 
room. Mr. Weller, the director of the Board, and his 
staff explained, with demonstrations, the scope and ex- 
tent of the research work undertaken at the station and 
in various parts of the cmintrs . On the motion ot Mr. 
H. W. Barrows, seconded by Mr. Francis Hooper, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr ^\eller and his 
staff for the reception which had been accorded the 
committee. 

CIVIC EDUC-VnON I.EAGI E. 

The Civic Education League is organising a visit 
to Paris, from 37 December ig 3 i to ic January 1932, 
for the purpose of giving those interested in sociology, 
regional survey, industrial conditions, local go\ernment 
and the civic arts an opportunity of studying these sub- 
jects under conditions of a character different frtun our 
own. The programme will include visits to parliament- 
ary institutions, local government and educational 
centres, places of historical and regional interest, art gal- 
leries and churches. Visits will also be made to outly- 
ing districts of Paris, Particulars as to the cost, etc., of 
the tour mav be obtained from Miss Margaret Tatton, 
65, Bel grave Road, S.Y .1. 

REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

The Council of the Institute have rcceiied an interim 
report from the London Building Acts Committee, and 
referred it to the .Yrt, Practice, Science, and Town- 
Planning Committees for consideration and report. 

THE STAFF FOR R.E. SERVICE. 

I'he Council of the Institute have directed that a 
letter should be sent to the War Office protesting against 
the unsatisfactory status of architect members of the 
Staff for R.E. Services. 

GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTS I\ INDIA, 
letter from the Institute has been directed to the 
India Office pointing out the effect of recent legislation 
on the status and prospects of Government architects, 
and urging that, in the interests of the efficiency of the 
service, steps should be taken to guarantee a greater 
security of tenure lor these officials. 

THE SMOKE ABATEYIEN'F EXHIBITION, 1922. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., has been appointed to 
represent the Institute on the Council of the Smoke 
Ahatement Exhibition for 1923. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr. Walter Pott [/-'.j has been transferred to the class 
of Retired F'ellows. 
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State-aided Housing 
Schemes 

Aban'uon'ed Schemes : Question of Architects' Fees : 
Disclv-'Ion at Special General Meeting, Xovemher 1921 . 

The President, A/r. Pan! Watohoiise, in the Chaii 

The PRESIDENT : I call upon Mr. Adshead to move a 
motion. I may say I do not propose to speak in the debate, bur 
it from m\ knowledge I can supplement anything, I shall be at 
vour servic ^ 

Professor ADSHEAD [F’.] : Mr. President and gentlemen, 
— In moving these resolutions, I think it is the tvish of the 
meeting that I should move, in the first place, the first section. 
Therefore I will commence by reading the first section and 
saying that I propose the following motion : — 

That while re-affirming the objections to Memoranda 
Nos. 51 (D) and 52, which led to the resolution of 4 July 
1921, this meeting recognises the bona-fides of the Minis- 
try m putting forward Memoranda Nos 51 (D) and 52 
under the impression that the R.I.B.A. had agreed thereto/’ 

I ask you first to vote upon that section. In doing so, I should 
like to add one or two words, having been one member of 
that Committee which was concerned in drawing up these un- 
fortunate Memoranda. I feel that, having said that, I need to 
explain my position in being here now after having been a 
party to such Memoranda. The whole circumstances of the 
negotiations between the Ministry and the Institute were of a 
very exceptional character. I was one of those who were put on 
the Committee practically when the whole work had been done. 

I attended all the meetings that I was asked to attend : they 
were only two. And at those meetings it was apparent that for 
the one or two of us who were new members it was quite im- 
possible TO dig into the very foundations of the Memorandum ; 
one could only attempt to improve it in one or two points, and 
leave the rest to the future. Unfortunately, the future has 
proved very disappointing. The essential features of that last 
Memorandum were that an entirely new method, outside all 
tradition and experience, had been introduced in the charging 
of fees, the method of charging according to type. And though 
the Committee fdt at the time great hesitancy as to how it 
would be received, it appeared to the Committee that it was. 
under the circumstances, a reasonable, though poss’bly a 
rather picturesque method. However, gre.iter consideration — 
for which w e should be thankful — ha.s shown us that the method 
was one which was impracticable. And I think it has been the 
general feelinu that the system was wrong from the beginning. 
The position which the President has tried very hard — and, I 
think, very successfully — to retrieve is to reopen negotiations. 
And after a long inters lew, at which 1 was present, we found 
that these negotiations could only be reopened by practically 
whitewashing the action of the Ministry in stating that the 
Alemoranda had been approved bv this Institute. And the only 
way we can reasonably do that is to state that the Ministiw' did 
it under the impression that it had recened our consent because 
it had recened the assent of the Council. It we do that, the 
Terms practically are that they will reopen negotiations. And I 
think that is about as far as we ha\e got. 

Mr. H. V. ASHLEY [T.] seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. GUNTON [F.] : I know little about the matter, but 
it seems to me that the action of the Sub-Committee was per- 
tectly ridiculous ; they misconceived the intention of the body 
of architects altogether. I should like to know who selected 
these gentlemen, who they were, and what were the instructions 
which were given, according to the minutes. They have mis- 


represented entirely the intention of any architect ; they have 
let us down. I object to attempting to whitewash them. Let us 
stand to our guns, and settle it in a proper manner. We ask for 
a ridiculous amount ; you can see it is a miserable amount, 

2 / per cent. ; it does not pay for clerks’ time. I want to know 
the names of those who represented us, and what were their 
instructions when they were asked to meet the Ministry. 

The PRESIDENT : There is evidently a misunderstanding 
on the part of the last speaker. The expression “ whitewash- 
ing ” is not referable to our Committee. There was a mistake on 
the part of our Institute. The whitewashing was applicable to 
the Government's action, and I venture to think the line 
adopted by the last speaker is not in accordance with the facts, 

Mr. GUNTON : That does not answer my question. Sir ; 

I asked for the names of the Committee, and what were the 
instructions that were given to them. Had they a free hand, to 
do what they liked ? They must surely have had definite 
instructions. 

The PRESIDENT : The action taken was that the Com- 
mittee in question negotiated, and referred the matter back to 
the Council once or twice ; it was a queshon of to and fro from 
the Council to the Ministry. 

Air. GL'NTON : .And that does not answer me. I want to 
know the names of the Committee, and to know the instructions 
given to them. 

The PRESIDENT : There is not the slightest difficulty in 
supplying the information required. 

Mr. GL'NTON * Thank you. I have just had the names 
supplied to me by a member. Had they instructions, or were 
they told they could do what they liked ? 

The PRESIDENT ; I will ask the Secretary to answer that. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. MacMister) : The Council em- 
powered these representatives to go to the Ministry and 
negotiate a draft agreement, and bring it back to the Council 

Mr. GUNTON : Did they do that r 

The SECRETARY : They did. 

Mr. GUNTON : And the general body accepted it : 

The SECRETARA’ : The general body rejected it. 

Mr. J. H. KENNARD [F.] : I rise to oppose the first reso- 
lution, because it seems to me that, as Professor Adshead ad- 
mitted, it is nothing more or less than an attempt to whitewash 
either the Ministry of Health or the Council of this Institute. 
On 4 July the Secretary stated that the Ministry had been 
informed that the Council had approved, and that the matter 
had now to receive the sanction of the general body. But the 
facts appear to be that the letter which was written by the Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Health read as follows : — “ I enclose 
herewith a copy of the draft for General Housing Memorandum 
No. 31 which Mr. James S. Gibson submitted to the Royal 
Institute Council after his Conference at the Ministry of Health. 
I am directed to inform you that my Council have agreed to 
accept this Memorandum, and that in due course it will be sub- 
mitted to our General Body for inclusion in our published 
Scale in place of the existing Scale." I do not say that they did 
it knowing that this body could approve of it, but it is reasonable 
for them to suppose that the only point w hich you reserved was 
that of the question of inclusion in the Scale — that is to say, 
being printed in the Scale was reserved, not the question of 
submission to the general body at all. If those last words had 
been left out, that letter would have been a far stronger docu- 
ment. 1 find also that the deputation which went down to the 
Ministry of Health to draft these two documents was stated to 
be the work of the Practice Committee, but it seems that only 
three members of the Practice Standing Committee were ap- 
pointed on it. Outof the eight names, three are members of the 
Practice Standing Committee ; the rest appear to have been 
added. I checked them before I came. Do the Practice Com- 
mittee conduct these negotiations, or the general bod\ of the 
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Institute ? If the question referred to the Practice Committee, 
surely other men than those who went down could have been 
found ? The whole thing has been too badly muddled, and it is 
now too late to attempt to whitewash anybody, or to acknow- 
ledge the documents at all. ^Members of this Institute expressed 
their opinions very clearly on 4 July in saying that they would 
have nothing to do with them, and I am for standing for that. 
The proper thing is to break off negotiations altogether and 
fight out a test case. It is an easy matter to fight a test case with 
any Council in a straightforward way. It can be intimated to 
the member in question ; he can be told it is a friendly case. 
Xo doubt the Council will go to the Ministry, and, if necessary, 
to the Court of Appeal. Then we shall get a decision which is 
binding. I am out for throwing the whole three resolutions that 
are to be proposed to-night to the winds, and then get on with 
a test case. It is the proper thing to do. I have compiled par- 
ticulars which show that six architects — and they are only a few 
cases of differences in Scale which have come to hand — six 
architects who hate had among them 564 abandoned houses, 
stand to lose £6,815 on the difference between these two scales, 
and that is too much money to give up, even to whitewash the 
Council of this Institute. 

The PRESIDEX'T ; I again point out there has never been 
any suggestion of whitewashing the Council of this Institute. 

Mr. ASHLEY : I rise with great diffidence, as I have never 
spoken at a public meeting of the Institute before ; but, as a 
member of the Council, I should like to draw attention to a 
letter which appeared m The Builder, I believe, from the last 
speaker. It stated : " It is common knowledge that the Ministry 
of Health, in consultation with the Practice Committee of the 
R.I.B.A,, evolved all the documents and Memoranda 51 (D) and 
52 which were issued by the Ministry of Health to Local Autho- 
rities.” Sir, I think, as a member of the Practice Committee, 
it ought to be clearly understood by this meeting that up to the 
time that these Memoranda were issued the Practice Com- 
mittee of this Institute had no knowledge whatever of either of 
these Memoranda, and that the information contained in this 
letter is entirely misleading. 

Mr. T. AL\VYX' LLOYD [F.] : As one who turned up at 
the last meeting and expressed himself rather strongly, on the 
same lines as Mr, Kennard, I feel we are rather in danger now 
of wasting valuable time in recrimination and in going over old 
ground. I would like to appeal to those of my friends who dis- 
agree with the line I propose to take on this matter to pass this 
first part of the resolution which has been moved by Professor 
Adshead, for this reason. We know the Ministry are out for all 
they can get, and they have overdone that method very much 
indeed. But I am satisfied that the Memoranda were published 
by them m good faith. I think the mistake was our mistake ; if 
anybody is to be blamed, it should be our representatives. It 
seems to me that by adopting this resolution we do not weaken 
our position in the least. If we admit the Ministrv did it m good 
faith, we are no farther from our goal than if we acted as our 
friend suggests. I think this method is more likely to reach the 
desired goal, and I therefore say we should at any rate pass this 
first resolution, which does not seem to be harmful to our cause, 
and then get to the more important business, which is to decide 
the fees which we intend to press for. (” Vote.”) 

The PRESIDEX'T : If you wish to di\ide, I ask you to let 
me say one word more. The word ” whitewash ” has been used, 
a \ery good word in the English language, but in this connec- 
tion It is a pity, because it has cast a wrong glow of colour over 
the proceedings. But I want you to understand that in what I 
want to do, in your interest here, I do not want to whitewash 
anybody or anything. The people who are to blame are the 
Council of the Institute, and they can take the blame for an 
unfortunate thing. But when there has been a mistake vou have 
to do what you can to recover it. Both the trains are off the 
rails, and until they are put right you cannot proceed with the 
locomotion. What Professor .\dshead has put before vou is, as 


far as I can see. the simplest way of getting the result we want, 
which is not to ‘‘ gel our own back ” in a scrap with the Govern- 
ment, but to get what we deserve as architects 

Mr. GUXTOX : I see no objection to the resolution, and I 
agree with Mr. Lloyd. The thing is o\cr, and we must now do 
the best we can . 

i\Ir, KEXN.YRD : I am sorts to trouble sou tssice on one 
question, hut it seems to me that esen before the meeting of 
4 July — members base probably alt read the account of that 
meeting — when our deputation went to the .Ministry of Health 
the Ministry practicalK placed a pistol at their heads and --jid ; 

You ssill either have to take this or sou ssiU get nothing.” 1 
think Mr. Gibson told us that at the 4th ot Juls meeting, and 
It IS not a dignified thing to do to climb down. It is better to 
fight it out and get a legal decision sshich we can si.md on : it 
will be quicker and more easily done, to m\ mind. .At pre.sent 
the Ministry are placing all sorts of interpretations on D 51 m 
an endeavour to minimise the fees in esery ssas . As regards the 
comments in my letter to The Builder, which appeared on 
Friday last, it was made perfectly clear at the last meeting that 
the Practice Committee svere responsible for that document, or 
that impression svas given ; and one ssould certainly expect the 
Practice Committee of this Institute to be responsible for such 
a document. I accept full responsibility for eNerything which is 
m that letter. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB [F.] : I stand up in a white sheet 
as a member of the Council, I understand that the Council have 
made a mistake. I am not prepared to admit that straight away, 
but I do hope that in voting on this question et erybody in this 
room will realise that housing is a national need, and that this 
question has been going on for two years and becomes a little 
noxious. The profession ought to do the best it can for housing. 
I was a member of the Council, and we deputed the Committee 
to see the Ministry, and we agreed to abide by that decision, and 
that is what the Institute is being asked to do to-night. 'I'he 
Council represents an Institute of over four thousand men, and 
It must appoint somebody to settle the thing It is bound to 
result in hardship to some and not to others, but I think in all 
this question of housing we ought to consider that fees are not 
the first thing. We have to remember that housing is a national 
need and architects must pay their share. 1 onh ask you when 
you vote on this question to remember that the question of I'ee.s 
is not the first thing to consider. I know there have been hard- 
ships, but the Committee appointed did, as far as I know , do 
their best to minimise those hardships and to get the best fees 
they could. As far as I know , they have done so The Mini.'.try 
of Health say ; ” We w ill not negotiate w ith you any more unless 
you agree to appoint three men who have power to settle the 
thing ” Surely the Institute can do this ; we can stop short of 
fighting in the Courts, which would be more costiv and would 
cause more hardship all through the profession, and to men 
who cannot afford to pay solicitors’ and barristers' fees I think 
it is far better to settle it now , and to go to the Ministry of 
Health and get something definite which will not lead to dis- 
putes in the Courts 

Air. J. G. BL RGESS [Liceutuite] : I do not quite agree with 
the last speaker. It seems to me, as an ordinart member of the 
Institute, that whether the Council, induidually or collectneix . 
admit they ha\e made a mistake, the fact is that they have, and' 
it IS just as well to recognise that fact and to endeaxour to make 
the best of it. I rise to support the resolution which has been 
moved by Professor .Adshead. I think it is the best wax out of 
the difficulty. The difficulty is, to some extent, of our liiaking ; 
we may haxe been unwise in the delegates whom we appointed’. 
AA e do not knoxv all the circumstances, and so xxe ought not to 
judge them unfairly. We consider they did not do so well for us 
as they should hax'e done. 1 think xxe should support cordially 
Part I of the resolution. 

Air. GLXIOX' : do appoint three strong men, and give 
them definite instructions and see that they carrx’ them out, is 
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the way of getting out of the present impasse. Otherwise the 
Ministry will not meet us at all. I think the most dignified 
course is to settle up. Do not let the thing go on. AVe h.ave had 
no definife reports from the men who went as to the impressions 
they receit ed of the men they met. Is it likely that we shall be 
treated in the same way next summer if we climb dow n now : 
Would it be a fair and open discussion with the Ministry, as far 
as you known sir ? 

Professor ADSHE.-^D : I would like to say this, because I 
know something of the way in which we were received. To mv 
mind it was m an absolutely fair way, and it was not at all what 
was stated by one of the speakers — namely, that we presented a 
case and that we had to accept what they offered us or go home. 

Mr. BURGESS : It seems to me that the important thing we 
have to consider to-night is the que.'tion of the men we are 
going to appoint to negotiate for u^, and the method in which 
they will be appointed ; and if this first p.irt of the resolution 
will assist us to get back to negotiations, I take it that on the 
other resolutions we shall have an opportunity of framing the 
machinery by which the negotiations will be conducted. That 
is what we want to concentrate on. In that case I do not see anv 
particular harm in this first resolution. 

The PRESIDENT ; Does anybody else wish to speak to the 
motion : If not, I will put it. 

The first resolution was put, when there voted in its favour 
24, against 2. 

The resolution was carried. 

Professor ADSHEAD : I now put the second section of the 
resolution : — 

" That the Ministry of Health be requested to amend 
the terms of the Memoranda in question.” 

That is the question which naturally follows from the first. 

Mr. ASHLEY: I have pleasure in seconding that, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENNARD ; With regard to that resolution, I would 
like to be perfectly clear on one point, and that is that the 
Ministry of Health regards both those documents as an accom- 
plished fact, although we do not. And if you ask them to amend 
a document which they regard as an accomplished fact, are not 
you in danger of acknowledging that document yourself r I 
have had a lawyer's opinion on this point, and he considers that 
you are. In that case, if you pass that re,«olution, you are putting 
your heads into the lion's mouth. 

A MEMBER : Have not we repudiated that D 51 in the 
other resolution • 

Professor ADSHE.-kD : We reaffirm our objections to this 
Memorandum, and I do not think we acknowledge our accept- 
ance of it by simply amending anything. We can, of course, take 
any document and amend it. We do not acknowledge it as 
ha ving been previously approved. 

The PRESIDEXT : The attitude of the Ministry, as ex- 
plained to me by Professor Adshead, is this : “ We are always 
ready to treat any hard case indiMdually on its onmi merits ; ^\e 
are also willing to hear sympathetically any complaint you make 
as to a Memorandum sent forward bv this ^linistry. Therefore, 
if you regard it to that extent as a Memorandum, we have some- 
thing to go upon.” That i& the point. 

iVIr. ELEXXARD : Then vou do propose to acknowledge 
this document, although the general body of this Institute repu- 
diated it on 4 July ? Is that so ? 

The PRESIDENT : To the very modified extent which 
Resolution X'o. i admits, certainly. 

Mr. KEX’NARD : Can we use any other word instead of 
‘ amend ” ? Could we ha\e some word which did not commit 
us ? My legal adviser tells me this is acknowledging the docu- 
ment. It seems it is very important not to recognise those two 
documents. Once we recognise them, I know enough of the 
Ministry of Health to know perfectlv well that you will be up 
against a stone wall. 

Mr. PERCY TUBBS [F.] : Might 1 suggest that, in view of 
the fact that it is obvious that this Memorandum D 51 will 


inflict considerable hardship upon a number of architects who 
have already discharged their duty and prepared their plans and 
specifications under the original Alemorandum, the Ministry be 
asked to cancel their unfair Xlemorandum D 5 1 and honourably 
regard their Memorandum 31, which has already cited a very 
much reduced scale of fees, much below the Royal Institute’s 
scale as laid down for the general guidance of architects ? 

Mr. BURGESS : I do not agree with Professor Adshead ’s 
remark that Resolution Xo. 2 more or less follows from Xo. i . 
I think they have acknowledged the bona fides of the ^linistrv in 
putting forward Memorandum D 51. It does not necessarily 
follow that we should acknowledge the Memorandum. In fact, 
we have repudiated it, and I do not see how we can ask them to 
modify a thing which we ha\-e repudiated. As far as we are con- 
cerned, it does not exist. I agree with Mr. Kennard that to 
acknowledge it w'ould very much weaken our position. We 
should make a strong point of asking the Ministry of Health to 
cancel that, and reopen negotiations right from the start, and 
have a clear field . I do not see the reason for that Memorandum . 
Under Memorandum 31 architects accept the customary two- 
thirds. This may have been high, considering what the work 
was, but surely it is only a question of modifying that fraction ; 
you can call it half, or anything we can agree to ; it would be 
much simpler. — (” That would be amending.”) — I do not think 
so, because Memorandum 51 is a thing which involves mam 
other things. You have to decide what is a separate design, and 
so on. The solicitor’s point of view is that it makes it difficult 
for the simple-minded negotiator to see the results at once ; 
whereas if it is a question of half or two-thirds, he can work it 
our easily and see what a scheme will let him in for. I say w e 
should ask the Ministry of Health to cancel that. 

The PRESIDEXT : I seem to be always speaking, whereas 
I did not intend to intervene. But I must clear up one misunder- 
standing. The reason we ask for amendment is because amend- 
ment is what we want. We want improvement on that. It does 
nor matter if it is improved out of all knowledge ; in that case, 
so much the better for us. But ” amend ” is the right word to 
use in approaching the Government on the subject. 

Mr. H. W. CUBITT [.-!.] : There is one feature we may 
have lost sight of, and that* is that this Memorandum brings 
in a new method of arriving at fees, and that is the price per 
type of house or houses. I feel that is a very dangerous prece- 
dent, and my strong objection to that Memorandum was largely 
based on that view. I agree with previous speakers that we 
should be strengthened in our negotiations if we did not pass 
the second part of the resolution. We should be better off, 
having gracefully acknowledged the goodwill of the Ministry, 
in spite of the fact that it was the result of a misunderstanding, 
and so on, by the Council. I think we have gone as far as we 
need to go in courtesy or fairness, and I think it will be better if 
we withdraw the second part of the resolution. I think if we 
once admit the existence of this ^Memorandum it will be taken 
as the basis of all our negotiations, and that the price per type 
will be the thing which must be amended, because I think we 
should fee! it is an impossible basis to discuss at all. If I shall 
be in order in moving an amendment, I propose that this second 
paragraph of the resolution be omitted. 

The PRESIDEXT : That means you will vote against the 
resolution ? 

Mr CUBITT : Yes. 

Mr. KEXXARD : I would like to propose an amendment to 
that second resolution, which is that the wording be ” That the 
Alinistry of Health be requested to withdraw the terms of the 
Xlemorandum in question.” They will not do that.”) 

The PRESIDEXT : I can only explain that you have to fight 
with certain weapons, and if the battle-axe will not do you must 
use something else. Do you wish to move that ? 

Air. T. GEOETRY LUCAS [F.] : May we have the terms of 
the third part of the resolution read, so as to see how far it bears 
upon this ? 
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The PRESIDENT : Certainly. Will you read No. 3, Mr. 
Adshead ? 

Professor ADSHEAD read the resolution : — 

" 3. That three members be appointed with full potters 
to agree tvith the Ministry upon a scale for abandoned 
work within limits prescribed by the Practice Standing 
Committee in consultation ttith interested architects.” 

Mr. KENNARD : Is this second resolution really neces- 
sary It seems to me tte hat e gone back to the subject with the 
Ministry in Resolution i, and I do not see the necessity of No. 2 
at all. The whole thing is contained in No. 3, unless it is 
thought to be necessary as a matter of form to pass this resolu- 
tion before the Ministry will deal with us at all. But surely they 
will deal with us after passing No. i, and if we hate done 
enough to get back on friendly terms with the [Ministry in 
passing No. I, why have No. 2 : You can now pass straight to 
Resolution 3 . 

Prof. ADSHEAD ; I did not think there would be discus- 
sion on No. 2, but the point of it is to enable negotiations to be 
opened again, to get powers from this body, so that the Institute 
can approach the Ministry. There has been no official approach 
since the last negotiations, and it seems the natural way to do it 
by this resolution. I admit that the actual word ” amend ” 
would appear to this body as m some way a recognition, at any 
rate, that an original Memorandum which we approved of 
existed ; but, as the President said, it appeared to us who drew 
up this resolution to be the only word we could use properly to 
satisfy the Ministry, and we hope it will satisfy us. You will 
realise from No. 3 that we are very well safeguarded, and in 
such a way that we hai'e no intention whatever of making it 
mereh' an amendment of a few words in a clause or two ; the 
intention is, as I said, to strike at the ver\- roots of the principle 
upon which the Memorandum was drawn up. The intention is 
that we should amend it right out of recognition. Personally, 
I should like to see it go through ; but I do not feel it is the very 
strongest point in what we are bringing forward ; it is not one 
of the most fundamental of the resolutions we have. \Ve want 
from this body some sort of authorin' to reopen negotiations. 

.A. MEMBER ; Would it do to say that the Ministry be re- 
quested to reopen negotiations ? 

Mr. .ASHLEY ; These resolutions were agreed to and ap- 
proved by a very representative body of the housing architects 
and the Practice Committee, at a very full meeting, and after 
about three hours of discussion. L'nless there is a very vital 
objection to the resolution, I think it should be put as read. 

-Mr. TL'BB.S [E.] : Can we say “ re-draft ” instead of 
’■ amend '' : 

The PRESIDENT : My view on the subject of the word 
■' amend ” is that it is one of the most useful words in the 
English language. I have seen a thing so amended that you 
would not recognise it. I think it wiU be an encouragement to 
re-draft, and I hope it will lead to a substituted Memorandum. 
Have you anything to say to us, Major Barnes 

Major H. B.ARNES, Sl.P. [F.l : I do not know if I am fullv 
possessed of the exact position. I was in this negotiation on the 
question of fees at the commencement ; but I rather think I 
dropped out of it after Memorandum 4 was is.sued. I do not 
know that I h.i ve had an\ thing to do w ith negotiations w hich led 
up to Memoranda 51 fD) and 52. But, as far as I understand 
the position, Memorandum 4 was put out when the housing 
schemes were in full swing, and we thought everything was 
going forward to a good finish. But Memoranda 51 and 52 
came out when it was decided to cut down the housing schemes. 
I gather that is the position. On this particular point here, I do 
not think this resolution No. 2 is very vital either way. .As far 
as I see it, what has happened has been that the Ministry, I 
think, m good faith, has put out this 51 and 52, and they want, 
I take it, to shield themselves from imputations of bad faith, 
-And we have relieied them of that. And, while that is so, there 
soil remains the question of settling what we are going to agree 


upon ; and that h,i3 got to he done by something which is 
either a new [Memorandum or an amended Alemorandum : 

I do not think it matters \ery much what sou call it. Our ex- 
perience in the House is that things may be amended out of 
recognition. I do not think this resolution matters \ery much ; 
the third resolution is the important one. I do not think that b\ 
passing No. 2 this meeting does commit itself in an\ sense. .All 
we do here is that first we recognise there was no had faith m 
issuing [Memoranda which ha\e been issued, and we recognise 
that the Ministry has power to amend I do not think that be 
asking the Alinistry to amend the Memoranda we are doing an\ 
harm, and I do not think the meeting will be prejudicing itsell 
in any wav by passing this resolution. 

Mr. LLX'AS ; Shall I he m order in suggesting that it reads • 
“ That the Alinistry of Health be requested to amend and re- 
dratt the terms of the engagement of architects in connection 
with housing schemes, in conjunction with accredited member' 
of the Royal Institute of British .Architects - It seems to me that 
this second resolution is of importance as showing we wish to 
open up fresh negotiations with the Ministry on this matter . and 
I think it is important that the Mmistre should consult with 
architects engaged on housing schemes ; and those archnects 
should have, at their finger's end, certain figures to show the 
Ministry the tremendous loss that these abandoned schemes 
mean to architects. A'ou have work m >our office running on. 
perhaps, a couple or three year; ; and at the end you get a 
miserable pittance, not enough to pay \our draughtsmen's 
expenses. And surely the error, if there h.is been one, has been 
that the various architects, or representatives of the Institute 
who have had this matter in hand, have not taken the trouble 
to work out a hypothetical scheme, to show what the loss is m 
any particular case. I therefore suggest that the resolution 
might read as I have drafted it, and the .Ministry be asked to 
consult with accredited representatives of the Institute, and 
that these representatives should be anned with definite figures 
to put before the Ministry to show them the working of thcr 
various scales of fees. 

The PRESIDENT ; Do you suggest that a.s a substitution of 
No. 3 ? 

.Mr. LUCAS : Only No. 2. 

The PRESIDEN'l' : May we hear the text ; 

Mr. LLCAS : ” 7 'liat the Mmustry of Health be reque.-ted 
to arr.end and re-draft the tenn^ of the enyaucinent of architect" 
in connection with housing schenic-s, in konjunctu'n with ac- 
credited representatives of the Royal Institute " 

The PRE.SfDEXT . Does any body second that : 

Mr. PERKS : I second that. It is rather wider than the 
original resolution, in which you hark back upon something 
which is very unjust in one of the earlier scales. I do not know 
whether Professor .\dshead has any objection to this. 

Professor ADSHEAD : I have no objection to it. 

Air. PERKS : I like it because it opens up negotiation^ about 
earlier Memoranda. There are some thiny^ \er> unfair in earlier 
^Memoranda, some things which hewe just eome to m\ kn(_)%'-- 
ledtje. 

iMr. .ASHLE\ : I think the second resolution is entireb 
covered by the resolution which .Mr. Lucas has just suuuested. 

iMajor BARNES ■ How will it afiect resolution No. if that 
amendment is adopted 

Phe PRESIDENT : In m\ opinion, it pfaches sh^htK on 
it, but does no harm 

Alajor BARNP.S : \ou would proceed with No t r 

X he PRESIDEN i : It it is moced here, certainlc . 

Professor .A.DSflEAD : If it is the feehny of the ueneral 
body, I accept it. 

The PRESIDEN f : I would point out, ucntlemen, that that 
can easily be related to the next. No 3, if that is passed, by a 
small change in the wording. I put the amended motion in the 
words Air. I^ucas read out : 19 votes in ta\our, i anainst. 

Mr. CL BITT : \ou ha\e not puntasasubstantwe resolution. 
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The PRESIDENT : It is an altered resolution, but I will 
put It as a substantive motion. 

There voted iq m favour, none against. 

Professor ADSHEAD : It appears to me now that, as the 
President has said, there ma\ need some slight alteration in the 
third resolution. I will first read it as it is : “ That for this pur- 
pose three members be appointed, with full powers to agree 
with the Ministry upon a scale for abandoned work within the 
limits prescribed by the Practice Standing Committee, m con- 
sultation with interested architects and upon matters referred 
to in the second resolution.” It appeared to me there were one 
or two other points which we wished to raise. One was the 
question of travelling e.vpenses ; another was a clearer defini- 
tion of the meaning of the word “ scheme.” And the value of 
the last amendment is that it does gi\ e us a further opportunity 
of opening up these que'^tions, which, although related to 
abandoned schemes, are related to the question of fees. So it 
would have to read something like this : ” That for this pur- 
pose three members be appointed with full powers to agree with 
the iMimstry upon a scale for abandoned work within the 
limits prescribed by the Practice Standing Committee ” — I am 
reading what we proposed, but there is some alteration needed 
— ” with powers to agree with the Ministry upon a scale for 
abandoned work and other maners.” 

Mr. PERKS : Leave that out. Say agree to a scale with the 
Ministry. 

Professor AD.SHEAD : But the whole point is a scale for 
abandoned work. 

The PRESIDENT : I make a suggestion . ” that three 
members be appointed with full powers to agree with the Minis- 
try upon these points.” 

Mr. .ASHLEY : This is putting in 4 and 31 with regard to 
work we are carrying out. 

The PRESIDENT : But this meeting has put it in by pass- 
ing the other. 

Mr. ASHLEY : I do not think the meeting realises that. 

The PRESIDENT : \Ve cannot go back on that. 

Professor .ADSHE.AD ; I do not think, Mr. .Ashley, we need 
read it in that hard light. It gave us an opening in the second 
resolution, and widened the basis of negotiation, and if you put 
it as the Chairman suggests, it will be all right. I would there- 
fore put it in this way : " That for this purpose three members 
he appointed with full powers to agree with the Mmistri upon 
a scale for abandoned work within the limits prescribed by the 
Practice Standing Committee in consultation wifh interested 
architects and upon matters referred to in the second resolu- 
tion.” 

Mr. PERKS : I think that includes everything. 

Professor .ADSHE.AD : In putting it in that form, I would 
like to point out that the Committee who drew up these reso- 
lutions drafted this one with the intention of securing in the 
ino.st practical and m the safest possible manner the ideas of the 
L’eneral body of .irchitects in reg.ird to these terms. They felt 
that It w.t« placing too much responsihilitv on one shoulder to 
^end one delegate again ; and whilst they thought it wise to 
limit the depuiation to three, in order to get quicker to the 
ooint at the same time they felt they would like to limit the 
powers of those three, and let them go forward with plenary 
powers only from time to time from the Practice Committee. 
It was suugesied at the meerm.g that the Practice Committee 
.'hould be m full session on this rraitter while negotiations were 
going on, and that the Practice Committee should go into the 
matter much more fully than before, and possibly draw up 
scales which would meet every \anety of circumstance, testing 
each one, in order to find out exactly how the new sc.ilc would 
meet the different contingencies. We realise that even then 
there may be outstanding circumstances in which it may be 
better to refer the matter direct to the Institute for considera- 
tion with the Ministry in particuKir cases. But wo diti want, as 
tar as we could, to get a working scale. 


The PRESIDENT : Will somebody second that ? 

Air. ASHLEA' ; I second it, Sir. 

Air. GUNTON ; Before we vote, I would like to ask what 
will be the posinon of these members if we cannot agree r 

Professor ADSHEAD : The idea was that they take certain 
powers, and if they cannot get them through, they will have to 
come back for further instructions. They have power to agree 
within limits. 

A AIEA'IBER : By whom will they be appointed ? 

The PRESIDENT : A'ou have raised a very important point. 

It is absolutely essential, m my mind, that the genera! body 
should appoint them. I go the length of recommending thern 
to do so to-night. It is not of the faintest good for them to sav 
they come from the Practice Committee. 

Air. KENNARD : The question is whether it would be 
better for this meeting to tell the Alini.stry what thev want in 
the way of fees, and see whether they can get it or not. M'hy 
negotiate r Why not say what we want ? 

Air. Kennard, having made further suggestions with regard 
to the fees, m.oved an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT ; Will anybody second that ? 

A AIEAIBER : I will second that. 

A AIEAIBER ; Alay I ask the Secretary to read a letter which 
has been received from Air. F. W. Knight on the subject ' 

The PRESIDENT : Certainly. I may say a very large 
number of letters have been received, and if the course of 
events had been what we thought, these letters would have been 
put into the hands of our delegates 

The SECRETARA’ read the letter. 

The PRESIDENT ; Since the amendment was moved, I 
have reflected on the matter, and I have decided that it is mv 
dut\' to rule it out of order, for it cannot properly be said to be 
included in the notice convening this meeting, and it would nor 
be fair to the general body of architects for us to settle terms at 
this meeting. 

Air. BL'RGESS : Speaking to the original motion, I think 
the most important thing in No 3 resolution is the appointment 
of these three members. I think they ought to be appointed 
after the meeting between the Practice Committee and the 
interested architects. The interested architects should be noti- 
fied by means of a public advertisement or other means, and a 
definite date for consultation with the Practice Committee ap- 
pointed, and at that meeting these members should be ap- 
pointed. Then the men who have stood to lose money will ha\-e 
had a good chance to show what they do stand to lose. Until 
that is thrashed out, it does not seem that anybody has suffi- 
cient knowledge ro appoint three men and give them a definite 
limit. 

A MEMBER ; Some of us have come from the country to 
this meeting at some incontenience, because we thought it was 
a special meeting to dispose of this subject, and I think it would 
be a pity to put it off again. It seems a pity to go on discussing 
this eternal problem all the time, and if we could appoint three 
delegates to-night, we should feel we had done valuable work, 
and that we need not worry about it further for a few months. 

Alaior BARNES : AVhat I understand this resolution will do, 
if it is passed, is this. It will put it into the hands of the 
Practice Commitfee to decide the limits within which these 
three delegates may settle. A'ou say to the Practice Standing 
Committee, “ A'ou must consult with the interested archi- 
tects ” ; that is the first thing. After they have done that, thev 
must fix the limits. 1 take it they will fix a maximum and a 
minimum ; that wii! give the three delegates plav within those 
limits, within which they have power to settle. It does no more 
than that, ai'd no less. Therefore ii is not vital, I think, that the 
three delegates should be appointed to-night ; that does not 
follow naturallv on this resolution. If we decide three shall be 
appointed, whether they are appointed to-night or on some 
later occasion is not material. What is material in this is, that 
we say that we have confidence in the Practice Standing Com- 
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niittee, after ha\ing consulted with interested architects, to fix 
certain limits. Before they do that, we shall have selected three 
men whom we have confidence in as negotiators, who wall make 
the best of it within those limits. After what we have done in 
the first and second resolutions this is consequential, and the 
actual appointment need not follow while we are discussing it. 

Professor ADSHE.AD : I would explain that it has been the 
common practice of the Institute to refer all their scales of 
charges to the Practice Standing Committee ; it is that Com- 
mittee which is at home with all the scales, and it has been their 
particular province to deal with them. Por that reason the 
Practice Committee was considered to be the proper body. 

Mr. KEXXARD ■ I still contend that as the Practice Com- 
mittee disclaim responsibility and say " We did not negotiate 
these documents,” it is clear that the Institute have made one 
deviation from what Professor Adshead claims is the practice. 
Theretore there can be no hardship if it is done again, and if the 
interested architecto settle this. PersonalK , I am \ery little 
interested, bur I know many men who are interested to the 
extent of thousands of pounds. I therefore fe“l this is a point 
which should nat rest with the Practice Standing Committee, 
but with the interested architects 

A MEMBER : I second that. Sir. 

The PRESIDENT : The case of the interes*ed architects 
will, I think be much stronger if they do not fight for their 
own hand, but if thee allow the Practice Standing Committee 
to join them, 

A MEMBER : There is a point in the original resolution 
which. I thmk, is rather dangerous, and that is the question of 
tu'l powers to the Committee. I think it is unnecessary and 
inadvisable I think I am correct in saying that the Surveyors’ 
Institute did not gi\e their Committee full powers, but referred 
the matter to the gener.il bods . I am against the amendment 
and against the originil resolunon. 

Mr. CUBITT ; I speak on the general question, because we 
are wandering a long way from where we started. Major Barnes 
said That we should appoint delegates to be directed by the 
Practice Committee to settle a scale for abandoned work. If 
\ou had passed resolutions z and 3 as the> were on the paper 
that would be, but you have altered the whole thing by passing 
No. 2. Members may wish to do it, but I thmk many have done 
It without realising, perhaps, what they ha\e done. Nos. 2 and 
3 are linked together, and they ha\e opened the whole question. 
Professor Adshead has tried to make No. 3 follow No. 2 by 
tacking on a piece at the end, which I do not think is a good 
piece of literary construction, because it is ambiguous. If we 
pass No. 3 as a supplement to No. 2, these three members will 
have power to cary the conditions of the engagement of archi- 
tects ; the> w ill have the pow er to do almost anything, and I do 
not think that was our intention. If we are going to pass it in 
the form which Professor Adshead read out. those three niem- 
bers will have power to alter the conditions and fix the scale, 
and vary the engagement of architects in any way they like, as 
long as the Practice Committee has not control. I am a.fraid I 
h.ue raised more trouble, but that is what will happen 

iMr. ANSELL : M’e have the words ” within limits ” ; 
surely we have safeguarded ourselves ' 

The PRESIDEN'i' ; Yes, I think vou have. 

Mr. KEN.NARD : I am borry to Trouble vou again, but m\ 
amendment refers only to abandoned work, not to any other 
question^ which may or may not, be reopened. 

The PRESIDENT : Yes, that is understood. 

-Mr. PERKS : How about the other part ? Vou must ha\e 
three men of greater powers than that. In the Practice Com- 
mittee \oii ha\e a definite Committee of men to deal with. But 
if you ha\e architects who are interested, from all o\er the 
country, you must advertise for them. You cannot L^ct these 
men together, or men who know anythini; about it, at mother 
meeting. I thmk the Practice Comn>ittee outthi to deal with it. 

I do not know that they are anxious to do so. The Practice 
Committee before had nothing to do with it. But now the idea 
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is to have three gentlemen appointed who will be under the 
thumb of the Practice Committee. 

Mr. PEXFOLD ; As one of the intcrestevi architects, I mav 
say that if 1 have an opportunity of puttinu m> cTwe beture the 
Practice Standing Committee, I shall ha\e e\cr\ confidence in 
them. (Hear, hear.) 

The PRESIDENT ■ What I am putting to you i" an amend- 
ment ; it is virtually the text of No 3 as it btands on the paper, 
omitting the allusion to the Practice Standing C ommittee. S.) 
Professor Adbhead's resolution is xhorn of the added wortls we 
pur in. I ask you to vote for or agambt 3 in that form. 

4 voted for, 25 against. 

It was therefore lost. 

The PRESIDENT : I hone it is understood that I rule our 
that we settle the whole terms here. I now put the oriuinal 
motion of Mr. Adshead : 

“That for this purpose three members be appointed. 
With full powers to auree with the Ministry upon a bcaie tor 
abandoned work, and upon the matters referred to m the 
second resolution, within limits prescribed b\ the Practice 
Standing Committee m conbulratiun with mtercsted archi- 
tects." 

23 voted in favour, none against. 

After further discussion with regard to the appointment of 
the delegates, the names of Mr. W. R Davidge [T]. Mr. Her- 
bert Welch [A.]. Mr. Francis Jones [T.]. Manchester, and other 
names having been suggested, the following Resolution w,s 
passed : — 

That the names suggested —namely, those ot Messrs. 
W. R Davidge. Herbert A. Welch. Francis Jones, Svdnev 
Perks. Wm. Woodward. H. T. Buckland, and Courtenav 
C’nckmer — be referred tothe Practice Standing Committee, 
and that the Committee be requebted to consider thc'c 
names and others and to submit six names to a General 
Meecing of the Royal Institute with a \ iew to the selection 
of three of them by ballot."' 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Competitions 

Tottexh.^m WAr Memc)ri.\l Competitiox, 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com- 
petition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions, 

Borough of Harrog.ute W.\r Mfmori.\l. 

The date of the above competition has been 
e.xtended to i January 1923. 

COMPETITIOXS OpEX, 

Harrogate War Memorial. 

Paisley War Memorial. 

Auckland War Memorial 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 

W.tTFORD Hn,■^PIT.\l. CoMPF.TITICiX . 

The competition for the new Watford Hospital has 
just been decided, and Mr. W. A. Pite, F.R.I.IL.A., the 
Assessor, has made his selection. The successful archi- 
tect is Mr. Wallace Marchment, Licentiate. R.I.B.A. 
The drawings submitted by the twelve competitors will 
be exhibited in the Galleries of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects from 29 December to 3 January inclu- 
sive, from 10 a.m.to 5 p.m. (Saturday, lo'a.m.to i p.m.). 
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Members’ Column 

OFFICK ACUOMMODATIUX 

'iuu Rooms to Let. liiTt iF'jr. Bln mi-b.U' — Apply 

IFiv V'l. ' u rct.irv R 1 B A . o Cnnl ut Stut-u \V. 

CHAXAF (,)F ADDRESS 

Mr Ai an L Bi i-( hi R. Ek *-uti ito R I B A ha^ iciiioved froiu 
fiT'-jau Lh uiiIntn, DcAt-iTUY LmuT, Strand, and u now 
in, TIL (. i-avr-n House. Kiuu’-'Wav. \Vc 2 

Hr Walifk Milliaku i' iia^ < li iiia- 1 lu> iddiv>s froiii Dad 
\'icu Hit' iuu. In Fu->!IU ^ li i. \\ - Dim ' <i 

APPOIXTMEXTS WAXTED 

Senior Assistant, at pre-^eiit di^t-ii^^ased. set-ks position iii Lon- 
<h<iL Ofli'-o Gond all-roiiiid prcMoa^ cxpriTaU-C- in be>t Lnndou 
,,*r. L- — Aj)plv Bo-\ 2S11, (- o So' ivtarv R I B A . 0 Conduit SiiTet, 
W 

Lie K I B.A. 1-131. als'j Member R EP.H.. prepares, oris willing tn 
riTpai-. . < Juauiitlee' f'.ir ueW builaiil; 2 S or altera tlnii" to uld : 27 >eai>'' 

•> f- Terms "u appli' atioii to B'jx X(j 222 1 o Se< ixtary 

RIBA, a Conduit Street, W.i. 

AkeHiiLcrX A=5iSTANi, diSEiio'aged 1 Member of Iiisutute ; 20 
aI^' ' Xpeneriee ; F S. detaiB "i oruun il nnuuu'.ut : p.-r'-peeU' < 5 
111 liuc . < nlour, or pastel: interior and exterinr deeorative work 
i'.iiarv uioderdte — Apply Box 2501, c o Se'.retary R I B.A., y Con- 
duit Stieet. 

EicLMiArE de-'irc" rexp.-'u-ilde perm uieut appoiutment Main- 
Years experience Willing to .tccept work a' Clerk ot Works or 
Havelbiig Represeiitatn >*. Hiiilie't leteivno-s — Apph Box S'32, 

' ' Sei'ixtarv R.I B A , o Conduit Street. W 

A R I B A 1201 desires to purchase Junior Partnership in estab- 

l.shed London linn ; 2-V years' private praeti'-e. ni'.>'ily buildiuos ot 
tlL. fjLtory class Good coiuitatmii and pi\'sp“ti — Write Hn.x 
2nir, r o Secretary RIBA, 'i Cniiduit Sin-.-t. I.'iidon, \V r 
Associate having vast ambition, pleiitv ni experience, inu-ih 
pride, a little money, recolleetiaUs ot liis pre-wai piactiee. also ..om- 
pt tition siBN.esSe-i, ’wants job very badly. — Apply Box 7121 c «* 
SeTetarv R 1 B A . y Conduit Street. L«»ndon. W i 
A RIBA 1 2y;, desires appointment : ali-r>>uud expeiience : ac- 
' Ustouied to t.ik' iliaige ot ultii e and coiiduct coiTtspondeu* e . 
'penal kiTjwledite and expenen- e in town plaunnu and estate d- - 
N elopiiient — B'.ix 5121. c o Secretary R.I B A. 

Minutes III 

At a Special Cieneral Aleetini: summoned by the Council 
under B\-La\\ 65, and held on Monday, 28 November lyai, 
at 8 p.m — Present ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse. President, in the 
Chair ; 18 Fellows (including 6 members of the Council). 10 
Associates, and 5 Licentiates 

The President, in accordance with nonce, stated that the 
meeting had been summoned to consider the follow ing Reso- 
lutions : — 

1. That while re-affirming the objections to Alemoranda 
Nos. 51 (D) and 52. which led to the Resolution of 4 July 
lyai , this Aleetiny recognises the bona fides of the Alinistry in 
putting forward Alemoranda Nos. 51 (D) and 52 under the 
impression that the R.I. B.A. had JLjreed thereto. 

2. T'hat the Alinistry of Health be requested to amend the 
terms of the Memoranda m question. 

3. That three members be appointed with full powers to 
agree with the Alinistry upon a scale for abandoned work 
within limits prescribed by the Practice Standing Committee 
m consultation with interested architects. 

The Resolutions were mo\ed by Professor S D. Adshead, 
i iie-Ptesi'dent, and seconded by Mr. H. V. Ashley [F.]. 

After a long discussion — m w hich the following members took 
part: Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.], Jo'^iah Ciunton [F ]. 1 . 
Alwvn Llovd [F.], T. Geoffrv Lucas [F.], R. [F.], 

S\dney Perks [FT], Percy B. Tubbs [F.], Maurice E. Webb [F.j. 

. H. Ansell [H ], Horace Cubitt [M.], J- AI. Kennard [.-/ ], 
Julian CL Burgess [FheH.]. H. V. Ashley [F.j, Professor S. D. 
Adshead [F'-J -^the Resolutions were earned in the following 
amended form 


1 . That w'hile re-affirming the objections to Alemoranda 
Xos. 51 (D) and 52, which led to the Resolution of 4 July 
1921, this Aleeting recognises the bona fides of the Alinistry 
in putting forward Alemoranda Nos. 51 (D) and 52 under 
the impression that the R I. B.A. had agreed thereto. 

2. That the Alinistry of Health be requested to amend 
and re-draft the terms of the engagement of architects m 
connection with housing schemes in conjunction with 
accredited representatives of the Royal Institute. 

3. That for this purpose three members be appointed 
with full powers to agree with the Alinistry upon a scale 
for abandoned work and upon the matters referred to in 
the Second Resolution within limits prescribed by the 
Practice Standing Committee in consultation with in- 
terested architects. 

4. That the names suggested — namely, those of Alessrs. 
W. R. Davidge, Herbert A. Welch, Francis Jones, Sydney 
Perks, Wm. Woodward, H. T. Buckland, and Courtena\ 
Crickmer— bereferred to the Practice Standing Committee, 
and that the Committee be requested to consider these 
names and others and to submit six names to a General 
Aleermg of the Royal Institute with a view to the selection 
of three of them by ballot. 

The proceedings closed at 10.15 p.m. 

Minutes IV 

Blsiness Gen'eral Meeting. 

At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1921-1922, held on Monday, 5 December 1921, at 8 p.m. — 
Present; Mr. T. R. Milburn [R'.] in the Chair; 12 Fellotts 
(including 5 members of Council), 10 Associates (including i 
member of Council). 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 21 November 1921, 
having been published in the Jocrn'.al, were r.iken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands ; — 

AS FELLOWS (15). 

B.arnish : Leonard [.I. 1911], Birkenhead. 

Be.acmont : William Somerville [.-J. 1905]. Manchester. 
Biddulph-Pinchard ; Ch.arle.s Henry [H. 1921]. 

Bond, Alex.ander Godolphin, B.A.Oxon. [-J. 1S97]. 

D.ahl ; John Love Se.aton [-J. 1909], Folkestone. 

D.albney, Ch.arles Archibald, F.S.l. [H. 1900]. 

D.avidge : W11.L1.AM Robert [H. 1904]. 

Ev.ans ; Ch.arles Glynn [H. 1912], Neath. 

Golrl.ay, Ch.arles, B.Sc., F.S.A.Scot. [H. 1887], Professor of 
Architecture, Glasgow . 

Hamp : St.am.ey Hinge [H. 1900], 

Ria.-ell ; Robert Tor, D.S.O. [H. 1914], Delhi. 

Si.MPSON : Gilbert Merilay [H. iSg-;], Brighton. 

SiT.Liv.AN : B.asil M.artin [H. 1913], Lahore. 

ViNiNG ; John Norm.an R.and.all [H. 1905], 

W.AiKiNs : William Gregory [H. 1893], Lincoln. 

AS ASSOCIATES (112). 

Ad-AMs : Ernest Harry [Special War Examination], Shanghai. 
Armsirong ; Edward Joseph [Special M'ar Examination], 
Aork. 

Atkin-Berry ; Henry Gordon [Special War Examination], 
Alld : Alex.ander Cos.mo S.mith [Special War Examination], 
Bailey ; Cl.arence How.ard [Special War Examination], 
Westcl iff-on-Sea . 

B.arbp.r : Cecil [Special War Examination], Leeds. 

Barnett ; Richard Reginald [Special War Examination], 
B.atem.an ; Robert W.all.ace, M.C., B.A. [.S'. 1920 — Special 
War Exemption], Alanchester. 

Baity : John [.Special War Examination], Northfleet, Kent. 
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Batzer : Albert Edward [Special War Examination]. 
Bickertox : Walter Cr.axe [Special War Examination], 
Castleford. 

Bl.ackett : Johnson [Special War Examination], Port Sun- 
light. 

Blomfield ; .Wstin, B..A. [Special War Examination]. 
Botting : Milton [Special War Examination]. 

Bowes ; Trevor Stilaker [Special War Examination], Cardiff. 
Bridgm.an ; Gerald Soudon [Special War Examination], 
Paignton. 

Bro.adbent : Godfrey Lionel [Special War Examination], 
Leeds. 

Brown ; Kenneth Henderson [Special War Examination], 
Aberdeen. 

Brown : Leon.ard John [Special War Examination]. 

Bryan : George Albert [Special War Examination]. 

Bircess : H.aydn Mervyn Rhys [Special War Examination], 
Ponnpridd. 

Bltler : Cecil George [Special War Examination]. 

Butlin : Frederick George Mont.ague [Special War Exami- 
nation]. 

Campbell : John, D.C.M., M.M. [Special War Examination], 
Manchester. 

C. arter : Ch.arles Shirley [Special War Examination]. 
CH.ALLEN : H.arold Bertra.m [Special War Examination]. 
Channon : Eric Usher [Special War Examination], Mahon. 
Ch.arlton : Ernest Stewart [Special War Examination], 

Taffs Well. 

Cheers : Wileroy Anson [Special War Examination], Harro- 
gate. 

Child : Frederick Austin [Special War Examination], North 
Shields. 

Cl.ark : Robert Gibson [Special War Examination], Hudders- 
field. 

Collins : Owen Hym.an [Special War Examination]. 

Cooksey ; Reginald Arthur [Special War Examination]. 
Cross.m.an : Cyril John [Special War Examination], 
Darbyshire : Thom.as Schofield [Special War Examination]. 

D. avies : Idris [Special War Exan.ination], Nairobi. 

D. awb.arn : Gilah.a.m Richards, M.A. [Special War Examina- 

tion] . 

De.an : FR.ANCIS MoorholsE [Special War Examination]. 
Donald : J.a.mes [Special War Examination], Aberdeenshire. 
Dr.akt : Fr.ancis Milverton [Special War Examination], 
Cairo. 

Durand : Arthur Henry [Special War Examination], 

E. a>ton : John IMurilay [Special War Examination], 

Eberlin : Albert Edg.ar, M.C. [Special War E.xamination], 

Nottingham , 

Eprile : Cecil J.acob [Special War Examination]. 

F. awcett; George Herbert [Special War Examination], 

Scarborough. 

FergIsON : Robert Wl.myss [Final E.xamination], Edinburgh. 
Freak : Er.ntsT [Special War Examination], West Bridgford. 
I'RLAA ; J.AME'^ .-\llen [Special War Examination], Kilsith. 
(Lalf • Gf.orge Ale.x. [Special War Examination]. 

(j.ALLiE : Ch.arles Roblrt.-on [Special War E.xamination], 
In\ trness. 

Glm-on : Hi MRIIPEY Morlly [.S'. lyai — Special War Exemp- 
tion], Leicester. 

Gre^saaell : Hugh [Special War Examination]. 

II.AR.M.AN : George Thom.As [Special War Examination], St. 
Margarets-on-Thamcs. 

Harris : i\I(jRt,.AN Rhas Hoaaell [Special War Examination], 
Neath. 

Haraea' ; John La'ne, iVI.C. [Special \\ ar Examination]. 
flEDGES : Walter Frederick [Special War Examination], 
-\ccra , 

Hendlii.-on : J.a.me-, ^Iuruoch D.alziel [Special E.xamination], 
-Ayr. 


Hea'sham : Terenct Ernest [.Special War Examination], 
Hill : Oliver [Special War Examination], 

Hinwood : Neville, M.M. [Special War Examination], 
Hiorns ; Percival Theodore [Speci.tl War Examination], 
Horth : H.arold Edaain [Special War Examination], Hull. 
Humphry : Harold Walter [Special War Examination]. 
Hunt : St.anlea' [Special War Examination], 

Ha’de : SiDNEA' [Special War Examination], 

Ingham : Laavre.nce William [Final Examination], Cc 
Dublin. 

J.ackeon : Reginald [Special War Examination], Yor'.t. 

James : .^llen Collier [.Special War Examin.ition], Buenc 
Aires. 

Johnson : Fr.ank Leslie [Special War Examination], 

Jones : FLarold [Special War E.xamination], .A-ylc-.-burc . 

Lamb ; Herbert Arthur John [Special War Examination] 
Leckenbv : Cecil [Special War Examination], York 
Log.an : J.AMES, M.C. [Special War Examination], NewcastU- 
on-Tyne. 

M.ann ; William Roderick John [Special War Examination] 
Sunderland. 

M.aster ; Chim.anlal Motiram, M.-A. [Final Examination], 
Bombay. 

M.athews : Benjamin Kenny Oll.ard [Special War Exami- 
nation], 

Me.al.and ; Henry .Anthony [Special War E.xamination]. 
Meikle : Joseph Abr.ah.am [Special War Examination]. 
Mendham : John Bernard [Special War Examination], 
Mitchell : George Angus [Special War Examination], 
.Aberdeen. 

Murilay : Keith D.ay Pe.arce [Special War Examination], 
Needha.m : Ch.arles Willia.m C.ash.more [Special War Exan-i- 
nation], A'ork. 

Palmer : James [S. iqii — S pecial War Exemption] 

PiCKFORD : Leon.ard [Special War Examination], 

Pinfold : St.anley [Special War Examination], 

Plu.mley : Don.ald John Gr.ant [Special Examination], 
Prosser : Donald Sydney [Special War Examination], 
Quick : Norman Dennis [Special War Examination], 

.Sh.arp : Fplancis George [Special War Examination], 
Skinner : Cedric George [Special War Examination], Bristol. 
Sm.all : WlLLl.A.M [Special War Examination], 

Snell : .Alfred [Special War Examination]. 

Soutar : Ch.arles Geddes, F.S..A.Scot. [Special War Exami- 
nation], Dundee. 

Stableford : Charles Henry [Special War Examination], 
Stocker : Ale.x.ander [Special War Examination] . 

Streeter : Frederick Robert [Special War E.xamination] 
Thorpe Bay. 

Sunderland : Caril [Special War Examination], Halifax. 
Sa-kes : M.ark Neville [Special War Examination], Leeds. 
Sy.monds : James Bl.ake.ney [Special War Examination], 
I’.AA'LOR : A\ illi.am John [Special War E.xamination], InAei- 
ness. 

Tlllera' ; Fr.ank Ign.atz [Special E.xamination], 

Towle : Charles Raamond [Special War Examination], 

W HITE : R.aa'mond Ch.arles [Special War Examinanonj 
-Aylesbury. 

W iLKiN.soN : I* RED, P.A S.I. [final Examination]. Kcighlec. 
W ii.i.i.AMs : Leo John [Special War Examination], Penzance 
Williamson : John [Special Examination], Carditl. 

Winch : Kenneth .M.ark [Special War Examination] 

AA isEM.AN : .Artfiur Eric [Special AA ar Examination], Chelms- 
ford. 

Aeais : John [Special War Examination], .Aberdeen. 

AMung : Cedric John Maihison, M.C. [Special AA'ar Exami- 
nation], Perth, 

A'oung ; Frederic New all [Special AVar Examination], Hong 
Kong. 

The proceedings closed at S.io p.ni. 
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The C.«tle of S. .A.ngelo, Ro.me. Fro.m Piranesi 


Giuliano da San Gallo and Antonio da ^^an Gallo 

the Elder 

By J. HUBERT WORTHINGTON, M.A. [H.] 


T he following Paper is a resume of two talks 
given to the Liverpool Architectural Society 
and the Liverpool School of Architecture. 
It makes no pretence to be an exhaustive statement 
of the subject, but perhaps its obvious incomplete- 
ness may suggest fields of study for others. Phere 
is too little method and too little co-ordination in 
the work of students going abroad ; much time is 
wasted, and frequently little of value is added to 
the fund of common knowledge, whereas a small 
band of enthusiasts might record with completeness 
the works of some comparatively unknown man or 


localitv, if greater forethought and co-operation 
were e.xercised. In this instance information 
gleaned on a summer holiday at Montepulciano 
was supplemented by data obtained on previous 
visits to Italy. By limiting the objective new 
ground may be covered, and gaps in our knowledge 
filled, even when the time available is limited, but 
the value of such research must, however, depend 
largely on work done before and after such an ex- 
pedition. IMuch remains to be done in the re- 
cording of the works of the Renaissance architects, 
particularly in the outlying towns : archives and 


D 
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libraries should be explored, and careful measured 
drawings and full-size mouldings made of work 
attributed to certain men, so that by comparison 
with authentic work and the drawings of others a 
definite authorship may be proved. It is much 
to be hoped that the Architectural Association 
Sketchbook may shortly continue its former use- 
fulness. 

No phase of art can be really appreciated or 
criticised without a careful study of the age which 
produced it, and the searcher for hard facts must 
bear with digressions on the clients for whom the 
buildings were erected, and the life that was led in 
Cinquecento Italy. 

GIE'LIANO GIAkIBERTI DA SAN GALLO 

[1415-151^] 

Francesco di Paolo Giamberti was an architect 
who was much employed by Cosimo dei Aledici. 
Fie came of an old Florentine family, but little is 
known of his work, Vasari tells us that he had two 
sons, Giuliano, born the year before Brunelleschi 
died, and Antonio, both of whom he apprenticed 
to Francione, a well-known Florentine joiner, for 
their architect father wished them to have a training 
in the building trade, and not, as had been cus- 
tomarv, in the goldsmith’s hottcqa, with crafts- 
manship, sculpture, and painting as the starting- 
point of artistic education, Giuliano soon proved 
himself a master in everything appertaining to 
woodwork, including intarsia and model-making, 
and he attracted the attention of Lorenzo dei 
Medici. 

It happened that 11 iMagnifico wanted an in- 
genious person to take control of the defences of 


Castellina, which was threatened by the Duke ol 
Calabria, and he sent the young Giuliano, for it must 
be remembered that the architects and artists ot 
those davs looked upon eserything relating to 
militarv engineering as a natural and legitimate 
branch of their practice. The designing of a 
fortezza was as welcome an undertaking as the con- 
struction of a church, for in those happv davs 'here 
was no hard-and-fast distinction between " archi- 
tecture ” and ‘‘ building." 'I’he Peruzzi bastion 
at Siena ranks with his Casa Polliri as a work of 
art. and Leonardo da Vinci did n(jt consider the 
laving of a water pipe beneath hi' dignitv. The 
great Pozzo or well of S. Pancrazio which Antonio 
the Younger built at Orvieto was looked upon as a 
masterpiece of ingenuitv and beautv. but in these 
days it would have been handed over to the borough 
engineer. Scene painting and street decorations, 
golden I’llatters and inlaid viols, the removal of 
colossal statues and raising of antique obelisks, 
exercised the ingenuity anvl thought of the artistic 

lions ’■ of the Renaissance. 

So the young Giuliano first came to the fore at 
the siege of Castellina. in the service of Lorenzo 
dei Medici, He put the town in a state of defence, 
and then turned his attention to the artillery, which 
he found in a parlous state. There were many 
accidents daily, the gunners were impotent througli 
fear of their own weapons, and Giamberti assumed 
control, and brought that branch of the service 
into such a state of formitlable efficicnev that the 
armv ot the Duke came to terms and departed. 
Thus Giidiano won great favour with his illustrious 
patron. 

Those of us who feel that our war service has 


F.A,MILY TREE 
Francesco di Paolo Cjiambert: 


Giuliano Giamberti 
da San Gallo 

[1445-15 iG 


Antonio Giamberti ? d~Picconi of Muuello 

da San ( iallo the 
Elder 

[1455-1534] 


Giovanni Francesco Antonio Piccom = Isabella Deti 

da San Gallo da San (iallo the 

[1494-1576] Younger 

[1485-1546], 
ni. 1526 


Battista (jobbo 
da San (iailo 
[Tn\ ed to ureat 
aue] 


Bastien da San 
( lallo (called 
Anstotile) 
[14x1-1551] 


I lorace 


Giulia 
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been a handicap to our careers as architects may 
gather consolation from the fact that the artists of 
the Cinquecento took their full share in the vicissi- 
tudes of active service, and that their art did not 
suffer. But thev were pleasanter wars, rather in 
the nature of a pageant or a field-day, and, in com- 
parison with the modern battle, casualties were 
ridiculouslv few,* and were in fact resented by both 
sides as rather ungentlemanly. Paolo Uccello in 
his pictures of the battles of S. Egidiof and 
Gualfonda has preserved for us, in his quaint 
and forceful style, the pageantry of Renais- 
sance fighting, the gorgeous armour, the gay 
caparison of chargers, the decorative banners 
fluttering in the breeze. 

Still, it was not all a glorious holiday. Giu- 
liano was held a prisoner of war by the Pisans 
for six months, but not long after his release 
he got even with them by constructing a bridge 
of boats that cut off supplies from coming up 
the Arno, and caused capitulation. The Pisan 
prisoners were then forced to work on the 
great fortress of Poggio Imperiale, near Pog- 
gibonsi, which Giuliano began and .\ntonio 
completed for Lorenzo and the State of 
Florence. Giuliano also executed, at great 
speed, a fortress at the S, Marco gate at Pisa 
that was considered a masterpiece in the Doric 
style . 

These facts will suffice to show that he was 
a man of action and resource. But little of his 
military work survives, and ve must turn to 
his more strictly architectural performances. 

His first building of note seems to have been 
the villa which II iMagnifico loved best of all 
his countrv houses, Poggio a Caiano,J which 
he won in competition in i4<So, beating his 
old master Francione. It has a superb position 
between Florence and Prato, where the Pis- 
tojan Apennines rise up from the plain, and 
commands beautiful views ot the Tuscan 
mountains from the terrace which surrounds 
it.§ There is little distinction in its simple 
astylar fayade, except for a graceful loggia with 
a fine della Robbia frieze surmounted by an over- 
heavv and rather meaningless applied pediment. 
The barrel ceiling of this loggia is very rich, and 
is the prototype of the vestibule to the sacristy 

* Chronicles of Peninia, i^g2-iso^,. Mat.ir.izzo. Dent, 1905. 

t In the National Gallery. 

i Guy Lowell, Smaller Italian Villas and Farmhouses. New 
York, 1916. Plate 6S. 

§ Florentine Villas. Janet Ross. London, 1901. 


of Sto. Spirito in Florence. The great salone, 
163 feet bv 68 feet by 65 feet high, excited the ut- 
most admiration, and was termed by Vasari la 
piu bella sala del mondo,” and it was over the 
building of the ceiling of this hall that Giuliano 
showed his independent spirit. Lorenzo expressed 
anxiety about the span of the barrel vault which his 
architect proposed to throw over the salone ; ‘ ^but 
Giuliano,” savs Vasari, “ who was building his 



Gicli.^no d.\ S-\n' G.\llo* 

own house in Florence at the time, vaulted his h,ill 
in this fashion to hearten Lorenzo.” The fine 
external flight of steps was the work of Stefano 
d’F'golino da Siena. This villa led to anumbei of 
commissions for Lorenzo, some of which were 
never finished owing to his death, and some ol 
which have since been pulled down. II Alagnifico 
nicknamed Giuliano Giamberti “ da San Gallo.” 

* From block kindly lent by Technical JournaL, Lul 
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after a building he was carrying out near the San gilts of money on the art ambassador, who refused 

Gallo gate at Elorence. ' them, with considerable dignity, and took back 

An admirable form of diplomacy in those days some fine antiques instead, which he presented to 

was the sending of a favourite architect to some Lorenzo on his return. No wonder he got more 



From a Drawing by Mr. A. O. Flenderson 
Reproduced from the Architectural A^sacialion Sketchbook, iqio 


neighbouring prince, with a model of a palace. work. He was also sent to the Duke of Milan, 

Giuliano’s first mission of the sort was for Lorenzo when Leonardo was working at the court on the 

to the Duke of Calabria at Naples, where his design great equestrian statue that was so lamentably 

met with such approval that the Duke showered destroyed, and later he went for Cardinal della 
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Rovere to the King of France at Lyons, with yet 
another palace model. It would therefore appear 
that the architect of fashion and renown had a good 
time, being royally entertained, gaining a European 
reputation, and journeying up and down in luxury 
and comfort — a welcome change from the monotonv 
of practice. 

Giuliano’s principal contribution to palace archi- 
tecture was the Palazzo Gondi* at Florence, built 
about 1490 for Giuliano Gondi, a rich merchant 
whom he had met on his visit to Naples. It is of 
the same school as the Riccardi and Strozzi palaces ; 
in fact, he is said to have had a share in the design 
of the latter, with Benedetto da Majano and II 
Cronaca. The Gondif is a rusticated astylar 
facade crowned by a cornicione, but it was never 
finished, as the elevation clearly shows. It has the 
customary cortile, with a rich and unusual open 
stair, and there is a fine anteroom and chimneypiece 
on the piano nohile. Altogether the Gondi is an 
average production of the period. Some attribute 
to him the authorship of the charming little Palazzo 
Antinori, also in his native city, though it is more 
generally supposed to be by Baccio d 'Agnolo. 

In Vasari’s life of Baccio we read that his work- 
shop was a favourite place for the artists of the day 
to assemble. “ Here, especially in winter, remark- 
able discussions and important disputes took place. 
'Phe principal figure at these reunions was Raphael, 
then a young man. and after him came Andrea San- 
sovino, Filippino, Majano, Cronaca, Antonio and 
Giuliano Sangalli, Granaccio, and, on rare occa- 
sions, Michelangelo, with many Florentine youths 
and foreigners.” There was no lack of stimulating 
companionship. Giuliano sat as joint assessor with 
Leonardo, Michelangelo and Baccio d’ Agnolo on 
the designs of the Great Hall of the Signoria at 
Florence, which was carried out by II Cronaca. 

The death of Lorenzo il Alagnifico was a great 
blow to Giuliano, but he soon found plenty to do 
outside his native Florence. In 1494-7 he built the 
little church of Sta. Maria delle Carceri at Prato, I 
one of the most exquisite productions of ecclesias- 
tical architecture of the first Florentine phase of 
Renaissance art. It is his most successful building, 
and the prototype of S. Biagio at Montepulciano, 
his brother Antonio’s masterpiece. In plan it is a 

* Architecture Toscane\ Montigny et Famin. Paris. 1875. 
Plates 51-55. 

t Palast-Architektur-Toscana. RaschJortT. Berlin, 1S8S. 
Plates 80, 81. Sz. 

X A. A. Sketchbook, igog, Plate 56. 


Greek cross. Externally it is faced with marble and 
well-designed pilasters, and the dome does not show 
as such. Internally the expression is of the tvpe of 
the Pazzi chapel, the old sacristy of S. Lorenzo, and 
the sacristy of Sto. Spirito,* which Giuliano 
built in collaboration with II Cronaca. The dome 
is constructed with ribs, the four barrel vaults of the 
cross are coffered in octagons, and the frieze is bv 



S.\ssETTi Tomb, St.\. Trinita, Florence 


Andrea della Robbia. It possesses all the delicacy 
and lightness of the best buildings of its day. 

From Prato Giuliano journeyed “ with his mas- 
ters, builders and stonecutters ” to Loreto, for it 
was the custom of the architect to take his own 
trained men with him from job to job.f 

Giuliano had a difficult task at Loreto, where he 
comnleted the famous Pilgrim Church of the Casa 
Santa, which Giuliano da Majano had begun, and 
which the vounger Antonio afterwards decorated 
and repaired. Fie is said to have designed the cathe- 
dral at Cortona, which was rebuilt at a later date. 

* A.A. Sketchbook, igi2. Plates 43. 45. 
t Dunn V, p. 417. 
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In Sta. Trinita at Elorence he rarried out the beau- 
ritul tombs in the Capeha de’ Sassetti. with the sar- 
cophagus decorated with beasts’ skulls like those on 
the tomb of S. Caecilia Metella, a fact which re- 
minds us of his great reputation as an archaeologist, 
d'he forecourt cloister ot Sta. Maria Maddalena dei 
Pazzi, also at Florence, has capitals copied from an 
antique e.xample found at Fiesole."'' 

Alexander \T, the Borg-ia Pope, commissioned 
Ciuliano to put a new ceiling over the nave ot the 
great basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome 
[i 103-8]."^ It nas no easy task, for the span was 
57 feet and tlie length 279 feet : but his training 
ill a caroenter's shop stood Giuliano in good stead. 
It IS a masterly production. Coupled principals, 
boited together, span the nave at twelve-foot inter- 
vals, the trusses being combination king and queen 
posts, with the great lacunaria suspended from 
them. The ceiling consists of a simple repetition 
of rectanguiar coffers, in keeping with the rhythm 
of the long file of columns below, but it is as rich as 
applied ornament can make it, with the Borgia arms 
occasionally introduced as special points of interest. 
This superb ceiling should be seen at “ Benedic- 
tion ” on Christmas Day, when the crowded ba- 
silica is a blaze of candles that illumine the ancient 
mosaics of the clerestory, and glint on the rich gild- 
ing of the ceiling ornament, against a foil of blue. 
The first gold from the newly discovered continent 
of America was used for this, being an offering to 
tlie Virgin from Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
The ceilings of the Massimi and Farnese palaces 
should be compared with this chef d’rmivre of the 
carpenter’s art, which Antonio da San Gallo, il 
Vecchio, is said to have carried out for his 
brother. 

The rest of Giuliaro’s career is closelv associated 
with Giuliano della Rovere, Cardinal of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, who became Pope Julius II [1503-13], 
and lives for us in Raphael’s portraits. San Gallo 
was blessed with illustrious clients, and Julius 1 1 
was certainly one of the greatest figures of the Re- 
naissance. Their long friendship began when della 
Rovere was Bishop ot Ostia, where Giulianf) built 
him the Castello [14S3-6], and when the bishop 
became Cardinal about 1490, he began the palace 
tnd chffster (d’ S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome,j hut, 
\s the heraldic carving tells us, it was not finished 

^ Architecture Toscaue. iMontieny et Famin . Plate 65. 

T LetaroinUy, Vol. Ill, plates 306, '310. 

; Letarnuillv , I. plates 140-142. 
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until his papacy, d'he work is completely Floren- 
tine in tvpe ; the great stone seat on wliich the deli- 
cate Ionic arcade rests gives a fine efltct, and in the 
centre of the court is the famous well-head, the 
coupled Ionic columns and entablature ot which 
Letarouillv ascribes to Giuliano, though the style 
more closelv resembles that of the old Antonio. 
The actual cistern was added later by Antonio the 
vounger, with carvings by Simone Mi>sca. 

Giuliano devoted a considerable amount of time 
to the building of a palace at Savona [1493- 7], on 
the Italian Riviera, Julius’s birthplace. In the castle 
of S. Aneelo he also built the charming little loggia 
of Pope Julius, in collaboration with Guglielmo da 
Piemonte, who was Michelangelo’s model tor his 
Moses. The slender Doric columns are i toot in 
diameter and 9 feet 6 inches high, with delicately 
profiled and enriched capitals ; they should be con- 
trasted with the heavier typts in which the older 
and younger Antonios indulged. 

The long association with Julius, and the close 
friendship that e.xisted between them, naturally led 
to Giuliano being his confidential adviser in all art 
matters. He it was who suggested that IMichelan- 
gelo should paint the Sistine ceiling, and that a new 
S. Peter's should be built : and it was the tragedy of 
Giuliano’s life that, though the creation of the 
greatest church in Christendom was due to his 
imagination and initiative, it was to Bramante that 
the work was entrusted. It is not to be wondered at 
that Giuliano was deeply hurt, kissed the Papal toe, 
and left the Roman court, in high dudgeon, for his 
native Florence. Butthewhole question of S. Peter's 
is a subject in itself, and cannot be fully dealt 
with here. Suffice it to say that when Giuliano’s 
turn came to make a plan it was in the form ot a 
Latin cross,’'" which was possiblv done in opposition 
to the Greek cross party, with a view to obtaining 
votes from the more conservative members of the 
Sacred College. The battle between the adherents 
of the Greek and l.atin crosses waged for many 
years. Fra Giocondo, Raphael, and the voung An- 
tonio followed Giuliano’s lead, but the unbiased 
critic must feel that Julius H and Bramante were 
right, although we must sympathise with Giuliano’s 
injured feelings, after sharing the ups and downs ot 
Julius’s career. Giuliano has left a splendid model 
of his design, J which shows an interesting west 
front, with superimposed orders, and two great 

* Saint-Pierre de Ro 7 ne. CJe>mulier. Plates 26-29. 

t Sturf^is and Fiothiughani, IV. fiu- 664. 
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western campanili set in recesses, as was done later 
bv Antonio at S. Biagio. 

Giuliano Giamberti da San Gallo was a great man 
in his generation. In style his work follows natu- 
rally in the line of Brunelleschi and Michelozzo, and 
is in great contrast to the bold and rather heavy 
manner of his brother and his nephew Antonio. He 
is emphatically of the Early, as they are of the 
Middle, phase of Renaissance architecture. He is of 
the Florentine school, they are of the Roman. His 
detail is enriched by a sculpturesque touch, allied 
with Rossellino and the della Robbias, which finds 
no olace in the later work of his brother. Renowned 
as an archieologist and student of the antique, he 
has left innumerable drawings.* The beautiful 
home which he built for himself in Florence, and 
which he shared with his brother Antonio, was 
famous for its works of art and choice collection of 
antiques, and the great barrel-vaulted salone, which 
he built “ to hearten ” II Magnifico, was a centre 
for the cultured life of his day, for he was intimate 
with the great men of his time. In character he was 
hot-tempered, warm-hearted and lovable, and 
much beloved by Antonio, with whom he appears 
to have worked in harmonious and generous accord. 
After an illness of two treats he died in 1516, and 
was laid to rest in the tomb of the Giamberti in Sta. 
Maria Novella, leaving a son, Giovanni Francesco 
da San Gallo [1494-1576], who was trained as a 
sculptor, and helped the older Antonio and Andrea 
del Alonte Sansovino in architecture, and is chiefly 
notable in that he carried out that most charming 
of small palazzi, the Pandolfini at Florence, from 
the designs of Raphael, between 1516 and 1520. 

ANTONIO DA SAN GALLO IL VECCHIO 

[1455-15.14] 

Antonio da San Gallo was ten years younger than 
his brother Giuliano, and was called il Vecchio, or 
the elder, to distinguish him from his nephew An- 
tonio da San Gallo [1485-1546], il Giovane, or the 
younger. His architect father apprenticed him to 
Francione, the same clever Florentine joiner to 
whom he had entrusted his elder son. The rela- 
tions of the two brothers appear to have been of the 
happiest kind. For many years they shared the 
same house, and worked harmoniously together, 
the younger frequently making the wooden models 
for his more experienced brother. Models formed 

* Biblioteca Communale, Siena. Biblioteca dei Principi 
Barberini, Rome. Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. 


a most important feature of architectural practice in 
Renaissance times, the utmost care and expense 
being lavished upon their preparation, and wisely 
so. All the dangers of delusive draughtsmanship 
were thus avoided ; the design was thoroughly 
worked out in the round, critically studied from 



.VxTONIO DA S.AN GaLLO THE ElDER* 

every point of view, and the client captivated by 
legitimate means. Original models of the period re- 
main, and merit careful study. 

Giuliano was well established in an excellent 
practice, and Antonio, if he was at first over- 
shadowed by his brother’s great reputation, had 
the advantage of being entrusted with the execution 
of many of Giuliano’s designs, both in military 
engineering and architecture. He was essentially 
a practical man. It was whilst acting for his 

* From'block kindly lent by Technical Journals, Ltd. 
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brother on the great wooden ceiling for the Basilica 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome that Antonio first 
came to the notice of Alexander VI, for the Borgias 
were shrewd judges of men, and Leonardo and 
Pinturicchio were in their employ. So it came 
about that II Vecchio’s first independent work ot 
note was the remodelling of the IMole of Hadrian 
into the Castle of S. Angelo, as the Papal stronghold 
in Rome. The mausoleum that the Emperor had 
built for himself in .x.D. 136, Mth the Pons Aelius 
leading up to it as an axial approach, was in form 
a great cylinder of pepperino and travertine 240 
feet in diameter. Subsequently it became a 
bridgehead citadel, the key to the mastery of Rome, 
and it was connected with the Vatican by a covered 
passage, along which more than one Pontiff had 
hurried for safety. Pope Alexander commissioned 
Antonio to repair and decorate the dismantled 
fortress. As a piece of military engineering it was a 
tour de force, and brought the architect into high 
favour with the Borgias. To II Vecchio are 
attributed* the great brick wall with machicola- 
tions which follows the lines of the circular drum 
of the original construction, the additional height 
giving room for the storage of siege rations of oil 
and grain, and for some of the famous dungeons 
w'here that engaging scoundrel Benvenuto com- 
posed his hymns and schemed his adventurous 
escape. The external enceinte was made im- 
pregnable by great ditches and a machicolated wall, 
with four towers about 75 feet in diameter, and a 
round tower defending the bridge, and beyond this 
outer wall all buildings were removed to give a 
clear field of fire. The Borgo Nuovo was formed 
connecting the citadel with S. Peter’s, and the 
corridor leading to the Vatican was repaired. 
Except for the main mass of the drum, there is not 
much left to be seen of what must have been a most 
arduous and difficult piece of work, but it placed 
Antonio in the first rank of military engineers. 

The castle of S. Angelo would be an admirable 
ouilding for a student to “ restore,” as it was in 
Renaissance days. The charming loggia that 
Giuliano da San Gallo added for Pope Julius H, the 
superb Papal apartments and their decoration, the 
Pontiff’s bathroom, and the lift that was made for 
Leo X when he became over-stout, gi\c an intimate 
insight into the life of the Golden Age. 

Not only did Antonio remodel the central strong- 
hold of the Borgias, but he fortified many of their 

* Information kindly supplied by Dr .Vshb\ , British .School. 
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important strategic towns. For Alexander VI he 
also built the citadel of Civita Castellana [1494- 
1500], which was enlarged subsequently by 
Julius II and Leo X. At Nepi he rebuilt the ruined 
castello, also for the Borgias, and Antonio il 
Giovane restored it later under Paul HI. At 
Monte Fiascone he desigiied the fortezza tor Duke 
\’alentino, Cesare Borgia, just before the death of 
Pone Alexander in 1503, and Leo X restored it in 
after years. 

Cesare Borgia must have been an exacting and 
alarming client, and the fact that Antonio served 
liim for so lono sneaks volumes tor the efficiency of 
his work. All the power of the Papacy was his, and 
he was backed by the King of France. His 
brilliance, his subtle perfidy and boldness, attracted 
a host of adventurous spirits tri his standard, and 
those who stood in his way. including his own 
brother and brother-in-law, were inexorably dis- 
posed of. His ambition was boundless. He be- 
came his own condottiere, and in important cases 
murdered with his own hand, dispensing with the 
unsafe aid. of a hired general or assassin. There 
were many of his kind amongst the despots ot 
Renai.ssance Italy, but he surpassed them all. In- 
deed, Alachiavelii says ot him : ‘‘ He therefore who 
findsit needful in his new authorityto secure himself 
against foes, to acquire allies, to gain a point b\ 
force or fraud, could not discover an ensample 
more vigorous and blooming than of Cesare.’”^’ 

It would be most unfair to Antonio to imagine 
him a rogue because he worked for such a man. 
.Alberti was not judged less honourable because 
Malatesta was his patron, nor Leonardo for serving 
many workers of iniquity. Leonardo entered the 
service of the Borgias in l yOZ,! as military architect 
and engineer, and must have had close intercourse 
with Antonio. He inspected the fortifications ot 
Umbria, of the Marches, and of Southern Tuscany, 
and suggested plans for strengthening their de- 
fences, and there is evidence that he visited Rimini, 
L’rbino, Pesaro and Cesena in the same year. So 
-Antonio was in good company. In those days the 
standard of life was different from (jurs, and 
villains of the deepest dye had a genuine and dis- 
criminating passion tor the arts. Cesare was no 
e.xception, and the Pinturicchio work in the apparta- 
nienti Borgia in the ^'atican is among the chief 
glories of Renaissance art. 

* The Prune. 
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There appears to have been no prejudice against 
either condottiere or artist for having served a 
deadlv enemy. When Pope Alexander died, and 
the upstart Cesare fell from his ill-gotten power, the 
State of Florence took Antonio into favour, and he 
continued the building of Poggio Imperiale, in 
Giuliano’s absence, with gangs of Pisan prisoners 
at his disposal. He designed the fortezza at 
Arezzo, and was appointed “ Architect of the Town 
of Florence for all the fortifications ” in the days 
when Piero Soderini was aoiifaloniere. With his 
brother he superintended the construction of the 
bridge of boats across the A.rno that forced the 
Pisans to capitulate, and, w.hile Giuliano remained 
at Pisa completing the fortress, Vasari tells us that 
“ Antonio went through all the territory, surveying 
and repairing fortresses and other public struc- 
tures,” up to the year 1512. So far Antonio was 
more engineer than architect. 

Before passing to Alontepulciano, the scene of 
his most important architectural work, mention 
must be made of the little triangle of central Italian 
towns — Monte Sansovino, Arezzo, and Cortona. 
These should claim the attention of some student. 
-At Cortona the Palazzo Mancini* is attributed to 
him, and he made a model for a church which was 
never e.xecuted. Here too is the famous church of 
the Madonna del Calcinaio.f begun in 1485 by 
Francesco di Giorgio, and there can be no doubt 
that this fine domed and vaulted church greatly 
intiiienced Antonio in his design for S. Biagio. At 
-Arezzo he built, besides the fortress, most of 
SS. -Annunziata.J: -At Monte Sansovino the Palazzo 
Alunicipale [1520] is his, and he began a palace for 
C.irdinal -Antonio di Alonte. 

Montepulciano, described bv John .Addington 
SymondsS as ” the lordliest of Tuscan hill towns,” 
stands on its rock, 2,000 feet above the sea, set in 
the fruitful vallev of the Chiana. Its ancient walls, 
immense in height and strength, command a pano- 
rama of unrivalled beautv, embracing the lake of 
Irasymene, the distant -Apennines and Alonte 
Amiata. Fifteen miles to the north-east the lights 
ot Cortona twinkle in the night-time, and Alonte 
fiansovino lies at an equal distance to the north. 
It formed an excellent centre tor a country practice, 


Dur/n r, tiij. 14S. 
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and old Antonio must have enjoyed pleasant rides 
to his surrounding works. 

It may seem strange that II AYcchio chose to 
spend the years of his maturity in the seclusion of a 
small and somewhat isolated country town, after a 
3'outh spent in the stimulating environment of 
P'lorence in the brilliant davs of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico and the subsequent period when he was 
a favourite of the Borgia court in Rome. But this 
latter experience would have given any one his fill 
of “ life.” Then, too, until advanced in years, his 
more brilliant elder brother must have outshone 
him. He was doubtless weary of the monotony of 
war work and the camp, and the endless journeyings 
up and down. But primarilv the e.xplanation lies 
in the fact that he had a passion for countrv pursuits 
and was devoted to agriculture, at which he ex- 
celled : and those who have been to the fruitful, 
teeming land round Montepulciano have felt the 
fascination of this farmer’s paradise. Here country 
life is rooted in antiquity. Here is the classic 
simplicity and calm of A’irgil’s day. Great milk- 
white kine patiently turn the rich brown earth with 
primitive stake that serves for plough, or, scarlet- 
tasseled, drag with patient gait the scarlet carts 
laden with the vintage up the steep, dustless, stone- 
paved streets. The aged olives bear their fruit, 
orange-coloured pumpkins and yellow maize 
mellow in the sun. It is a land of plenty, rich in 
all the gifts of Mother Earth. Strong and amiable 
are the contadini, and fair and stately the Tuscan 
damsels in their gay headdresses of red and orange, 
veliow, blue and green. They are of the true 
lineage of Rome. 'Fhe troops of bare-limbed 
children still charm us, as thev charmed old Luca 
and Donatello, guzzling the luscious grape juice, 
for all the world like infant fauns. The wine is 
justlv famous. The figs have a flavour delicate and 
soft as the caress of the mountain air. 

Montepulciano seems to have enjoyed compara- 
tive peace during the vears when old Antonio was 
so active in building there, but no Italian town was 
free from the internecine strife of party. From 
the twelfth centurv the republics of Florence and 
Siena had been in a state of intermittent struggle. 
One «as Guelph, the other Ghibelline, commercial 
rivalrv was bitter, and, above all, each was jealous 
to extend its territorv, and Alontepulciano was a 
perpetual source ot contention. “ Be mindful of 
Alontepulciano, that, though it be ot thv contadu, 
most proudlv endeavours to withdraw itself there- 
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from.” So reads the .Memoriale della 0 §ese, the 
blackbook of the Commune of Siena. The vexed 
question of Montepulciano opened again and again. 
Again and again she changed hands. In 1404, 
when Antonio was working for the Borgias, Monte- 
pulciano rose in insurrection and threw off the 
Florentine dominion, and so late as 1511 it changed 
hands and was restored to Florence. This meant 
exiles, and home was sweet to the exile, and 
vengeance a necessity to Latin blood. IMany a 
private feud must have been settled here. One 
can conjure up visions of violence, wandering 
through this magic town at night, with its steep 
narrow streets and viroli, the cliff-like majestv of 
walls and palaces, the mvsterv of shadow and ot 
lamplight, beneath a canopv of stars. In that dim 
archway, perhaps, the soft-shod assassin, clad in 
eerie black with mask to match, silently smote his 
victim with damascened stiletto. When the blood 
ran red on those steep stone-paved streets it must 
have run indeed. There were stranglings and 
poisonings, too, for murder was a fine art, like all 
else, in those golden days of the Renaissance, and 
much was risked on the throw of a die, or for the 
love of a Tuscan maid, or for the dignity of office. 
What glint of moon or lamp on polished steel, what 
glimpses through the great windows of some piano 
nohile to the sumptuous revelling within, or through 
the humbler portieres to the cheery company of the 
wineshops, with straw-girt, long-necked bottles 
gleamin g with rich red Alontepulciano wine ! 

Here, then, Antonio da San Gallo il Vecchio 
produced the works of his maturity. We know that 
he began the great church of S. Biagio and his 
adjoining house in 1518. Peruzzi came to work at 
the del Monte palace later, and Vignola, who en- 
riched the town with several palaces, came, of 
course, later still. The fact that II Vecchio worked 
for the municipality, for the leading prelate, for the 
great mass of pious citizens who subscribed for the 
erection of his masterpiece, would indicate that he 
was the artistic “ lion ” of the place. It is of 
interest to note that when he began S. Biagio at the 
age of 63, Giuliano had been dead two vears, 
Bramante four. Leonardo was 66, Michelangelo 
43, Peruzzi 37, Raphael 35, Sanmichele 34, and 
.\ntonio the Younger 33. Benvenuto Cellini, at 18, 
was setting out from Florence to try his fortune in 
Rome. This concentration of genius is hard to 
imagine, and the men they worked for were of an 
enlightened patronage almost unsurpassed. In 


studying the San Gallo family we study the whole 
field of ” the Age of the Despots.”* Cosmo and 
Lorenzo dei Medici, the Borgias, Julius H, Leo X, 
Clement VII, Paul III, in turn all recognised the 
worth ot this ingenious family of architects, and to 
understand their work one must also understand 
the history of Renaissance culture and Renaissance 
manners. 

The palace which Antonio began for the old 
Cardinal di Monte has a place of honour in the 
great piazza that crowns the acropolis. It faces the 
old Palazzo del Municipio, with the Palazzo Nobili 
on another side of the square and the Duomo, with 
the simple campanile and unfinished fapade, on the 
remaining side. The man for whom Antonio built 
this palace and one at Monte Sansovino must have 
been that Antonio Fabriani di Monte, Cardinal of 
San Prassede, who began the charming Vigne out- 
side the Porta del Popolo at Rome. He "died in 
1 533 , and his nephew and heir also became Cardinal 
di Monte, and afterwards, in 1550, Pope Julius III, 
the builder of the famous 'Roman villa. The 
nephew had been chamberlain of Pope Julius H, 
and thus we see the link with the San Gallo family. 
On the corner ot the building hangs the great oval 
shield carved with the Cardinal’s coat-of-arms, 
suspended from a console and flanked by fluttering 
ribands, a treatment that adds greatly to the 
interest and individuality of the homes of the 
nobility. The main astylar tagade has a robust and 
vigorous stateliness, in spite of certain crudities of 
detail. A seat of travertine, resting on bold con- 
sole legs, gives a strong base to the building; the 
half-round of the seat returns along the side eleva- 
tion as a torus mould, and wide ” horse steps ” 
spread out from the great rusticated door into the 
piazza. The two barred windows on either side 
of this central entrance are too big and too close to 
it, but this is atoned for by the splendid expanse 
of plain wall that gives such strength to the lower 
storey, an effect that is enhanced by the strong 
quoining. The five windows of the piano nobile 
are supported by heavy consoles, very' coarse in 
detail, and revealing a tendency to overweight 
features that is characteristic of 11 Vecchio. 

The top storey shows the work ot a more subtle 
hand. Windows fancifully crested, and with a flat 
console treatment on the sides, set in red brick, are 
undoubtedly by Baldassare Peruzzi, who finished 

* J . A. S\ monds, Kemnssance in Italy. 
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the building and designed the little cortile.* Peruzzi To the right a wide and easy stair, barrel-vaulted, 

died three years only after the old Antonio, but we with cross-vaulted landing made unusually in- 

can assume that he took on the work when the teresting by the clever introduction of an “ Antonio 

latter retired to lead the life of a gentleman farmer Doric ” column, leads to the grand salone on the 
in his old age. main floor. Here we can picture the old prelate. 

The Palazzo del Alonte is a typical town house while at the windows hang in summer heat great 
of the Cinquecento, and conjures up visions of the portiUes emblazoned with his arms.* What 

life led by the Cardinal. One can picture the memories of bygone feastings one imagines here. 



Palazzo del Monte, Montepulciano 


brightly clad bravos, responsible lor the protection all that the rich productive countryside could boast ; 

of his person, lounging on the great store seat, green figs, peaches, pears and pomegianates, set in 

watching the gay life on the piazza, or gambling and choice vessels of pure gold ! A tame ape ^\anders 

swearing and drinking strong wine within the among the wine cups, picking delicacies ; a 

barred windows of their barrack-room or guard- splendid hound, with collar embossed with the del 

house, w'aiting to be let loose on some intrigue or IMonte arms, tastes his master s food for safety s 

deed of violence for their unspiritual lord. From sake, for “ it belongs to the position of the great," 

the blazing sunshine of the great piazza a cool vista says Alataiazzo, to keep horses, dogs, mules, 

down the wide central passage leads to Peruzzi s falcons and other birds, court jesteis, singers, and 

little cortile, charmingly payed in brick, w'lth its foreign animals. A handsome page in scarlet 

pozzo and luscious greenery, and graciovis shade hose and gold-embroidered doublet tunetulK sings 

beneath simple delicate arcades. , contemporary portieres from Palazzo Piccolommi in 

* Architectural RerU-tc, June 191:1. Museum at Pienza. 
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to his inlaid lute, and the far-famed vino nobile of 
Montepulciano lulls the senses to the long siesta. 
Surely the Cardinal chose well his country residence 
in this peaceful, prosperous, lordliest of 'Fuscan 
hill towns. 

Antonio the Elder was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a provincial architect. Except for the forti- 
lications of the Castle of S. Angelo, he has lett 
nothing of importance in Rome or Florence. This, 
combined with the natural influence of his military 
engineering w(jrk, and the rough nature ot the 
material, fullv accounts for the lack of refinement 
in his mouldings and detail. It is instructive to 
compare the buildings of these lesser towns of Italv 
with those designed bv the same hand in the 
metropolis. Contrast, for instance, Peruzzi in the 
Palazzo hlassimi at Rome with his provincial work 
in the del Monte palace at Montepulciano. In the 
latter we find the same subtle proportions, the same 
sense of style and scale ; but mouldings are largely 
eliminated, and, when used, are greatly simplified, 
partly because of the rougher texture of the stone, 
partly as befitting a country work. 

Opposite the del Monte (or Contucci) Palace is 
the Palazzo Comniunale, the dominating building 
of the town, with its front facing the great piazza, 
its back clinging to the cliff of the acropolis. It is 
a provincial edition of the Palazzo del Publico at 
Florence, the sovereign city at the time of building. 
Here, in this abode of municipal government, many 
a scene of summary justice must have taken place — 
what hanging.? and quarterings, what hurlings of 
traitors from the m.tchicolated parapet to be dashed 
to death upon the cobble-stones below — what gorv 
heads set in a row on pikes against the clear blue 
sky — and in the dungeons orisoners languishing ! 
The campanile still contains its rich-toned Cinque- 
cento bell, embossed with religious subjects and 
pious inscriptions by some master hand. Near bv, 
on t’ne machicolated platform in the uncertain davs 
of old, the watchman stood scanning the horizon. 
And when some cloud of dust arose and glinting; 
armour flashed in the rich Chiana valley, the great 
bell would clang its angrv summons to the citizens 
to arm, the gates were closed and barred, chains 
were stretched across the streets, and woe betide 
the man who tried to force his wav into this 
mountain citadel, except by treachery and stealth. 

Antonio remodelled the interior of the Palazzo 
Comniunale in many ways. He had a hand in the 
great vaulted corridor, from one side of which a 


litt’e courtyard, now bricked up, once opened. 
Three arches resting on Doric columns, surmounted 
by a lighter arcade of four, are presumablv his 
design, and on the other side is a Quattrocento twin 
arcade. The great easv stair must also be Antonio's, 
and closely resembles that of the del Monte palace 
opposite, but with a bold and effective console 
bracket in place of the Doric column on the land- 
ing, made for some rich candelabrum resplendent 
in gold and Cinquecento ornament. There is a little 
loggia, too, on the northern side, of the same period, 
where once, no doubt, the gonfaloniere rested after 
his official duties, enjoying the A'iew' towards Pienza 
and the Sienese contado. 

Between the palaces of the Municipio and the 
Cardinal, and opposite the Duomo, stands a verv 
remarkable and unusual building called the Palazzo 
de’ Nobili or Tarugi.* Some .say it is by Antonio, 
some by his nephew Francesco ; but, whoever 
carried it out, the character of the work and force- 
tulness of design justify the supposition that II 
\ecchio designed it. It is inteiesting as an ex- 
ample of a communal building and recalls our 
marliet halls, with its arcaded loggia open on two 
sides to the piazza. The building merits a careful 
analysis. It is a splendid and vigorous composi- 
tion atrociously detailed and full oflapses in scholar- 
ship. The imposts of the arcades combine with 
the pedestals which support applied Ionic columns. 
These are conspicuous lor their absence of proper 
bases and their coarsely detailed caps. This main 
order has no real entablature to carrv, but is sur- 
mounted by the balustrade of the loggia of the top 
storey, a motij we also notice in the Canonica. It 
13 lamentable that this top loggia, which recalls the 
Palazzo Guadagri at Florence, has been built up, 
tor it is e.xceedinglv rich and effective in design, 
coming beneath the shadow of the great eaves. 
1 he windows of the piiino itohih are excessively top- 
heavy. The central bay, with its bold important 
door, has a wider spacing. When the detail of 
S. Biagio is compared, many similarities are to be 
noted. 

1 he great well-head, or pozzo, that stands in the 
corner of the Grand Piazza, beside the Palazzo de’ 
Nobili, is presumably by Antonio il Vecchio. It 's 
ol traditional form, and should he cc.mparcd with 
its prototype in the piazza at Pienza bv Bernardo 
Rossellino. Pienza lies a tew miles distant from 
Montepulciano, and is a comjilcte expression ot the 
* A A . n)oi) Platt 55. 
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earlier phase of Renaissance art. The little town 
sprang into being in three short years, at the will of 
.Eneas Silvius Piccolomini on his elevation to the 
Papacy as Pius H in 1458. Rossellino, who worked 
with Alberti and whom he closely resembles in 
style, designed the whole civic centre. He was a 
sculptor-architect, and in the exquisite capitals and 
enriched entablature of the Pienza well-head we see 
the rich perfectiem of early Renaissance craftsman- 


was trained in practical building and never attained 
to the mastery of craftsmanship and sculpture that 
came to the architects who began their training in 
the bottega of the goldsmith. 

Before leaving these well-heads we must consider 
the famous pozzo in the cloisters of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli at Rome.* The coupled columns of grey 
granite and the entablature were built when 
Julius H was still Cardinal — that is, before 1503 — 



Palazzo de' Xobili, Monteplxciano 
From a Dra\Mn^ by Leslie Wilkinson 


ship, stone carving and ornament, that is entirely 
absent in the old Antonio’s work. In the massy 
grandeur of a bastion or the composition ot a con- 
centric church, Antonio excelled ; but though we 
admire the bold contour of this basin and the other 
that he did outside S. Biagio, the wide spacing of the 
Doric columns and the almost childlike quaintness 
of the beasts that perch upon the cornice show us 
the limitation of his art. As has been said, .\ntonio 


and as the cloisters were begun in 1490 by Giuliano, 
the architectural portion of the well-head may be by 
Giuliano, but the character of the mouldings justi- 
fies the assumption that Antonio il Vecchio executed 
it for his brother. The proportions resemble the 
Alontepulciano pozzo. The actual cistern of marble 
was added later, probably in 1512, by the Cardinal 
Leonardo of S. Pietro in Vincoli in memory of his 
Letiitouifly, I. 142. 
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benefactor, Julius H, which accounts for what at 
first appear as contradictions in the heraldry. 
Vasari, in his Life of Simone Mosca, specifically 
states that Antonio da San Gallo designed the actual 
basin. Mosca was Antonio the Younger’s archi- 
tectural carver ; he discovered him as a youth and 
took him to Rome. Alosca was onlv i6 years of age 
in 1512, so it must either be a very earlv work or a 
later date should be ascribed to it. 

There is a building of great interest ascribed by 
Burckhardt* to Antonio, though not mentioned by 
other authorities — the Palazzo Cervini in the Via 
Cavoui. Here is a composition that has since be- 
come common, but which was almost unique as a 
motif for street architecture in its day — two pro- 
jecting wings dominated by a central mass. The re- 
cess thus formed gives an importance to this build- 
ing which it could not otherwise have possessed, for 
the street on which it stands is only twelve feet 
wide. The boldly projecting wings are admirably 
proportioned to the central mass, the graduated 
rustication being in courses alternately thick and 
thin, a manner cultivated by Antonio the Younger. 
The effect is most vigorous and straightforward. 

To study the fullest e.vpression of Antonio il Vec- 
chio’s art it is necessary to leave the town and its 
encircling walls, passing through the narrow Porta 
del Prato and down the steep, straight road, past 
stately cypresses and terraces of olive and of vine, 
to the grassy hillside plateau where the great church 
of the Madonna di S. Biagio stands, golden from 
the sunshine of 400 years. Around it nestles a little 
group of buildings, beautiful in texture, with an 
admixture of mellow stone, thin bricks of a rich red, 
and of sun-baked plaster, with doors of vivid green. 
Here are the clear-cut shadows made by loggie, and 
projecting eaves, and flights of external staircases. 

The life of the little community of priest and 
peasants centres round the great pozzo of traver- 
tine, bold in contour and enriched with ironwork, 
where the handsome Philomela, superb offigureand 
bearing, draws the water in her copper amphora, 
whilst Fausto and his little friends revel in the sun 
and five great geese process around the church. 
On one side, where the road leads obliquely to the 
town above, is a little building with an arcade of 
stone Doric columns, surmounted by brick arches, 
now built up. 

On the other side is the building which Antonio 
built in 1518 as his own residence. It is now the 

* Der Cicerone-Architehtur. Leipzig, 1910 


Canonica. The fa9ade which looks upon the church 
has a two-storeyed loggia of exceptional charm, and 
it is interesting to compare it with other buildings 
of its class. The arcades of the early Renaissance, 
such as the Badia F'iesolana* and the GondiJ palace, 
sprang direct from the columns. These light Tus- 
can arcades were gradually displaced by the “ Colos- 
seum system ” of piers combined with columns or 
pilasters, as in the Palazzo di Venezia in Rome, and 
the type reached its perfection in Bramante’s sac- 
risty of Sta. iSIaria, near San Satiro, Milan, and his 
cloister of Sta. Maria della Pace at Rome [1504].^ 
The proportions of the Pace cloister and Antonio’s 
loggia are very similar, though the upper storey is 
trabeated in the former, arcuated in the latter. The 
Canonica forms a valuable contrast to its adjoining 
church, the simple rhythm of its small fayade giving 
splendid scale to the massiveness of S. Biagio. The 
detail may have Antonio’s somewhat robust care- 
lessness, the scholarly perfection of the Bramant- 
esque example may be lacking, but it defies all criti- 
cism when its massing and proportion are seen with 
the western sun gilding the warm stone and casting 
crisp arcade shadows against the white plaster of the 
wall behind. One can imagine the satisfaction to 
Antonio to dine in the coolness of the upper loggia 
watching the steady growth of his chef-d' ceuvre . 

Such is the setting of the Church of the Madonna 
di S. Biagio. § It was built by public subscription 

.UiRE VNDIQVE 
CONFLVENTIVM 
ERECTVM 

on the site of an old church which contained a 
miracle-working image of the Madonna. Work was 
begun in 1518 and the lantern was completed in 
1528. It follows in the line of Giuliano’s church at 
Prato, the concentric plans for S. Peter’s, and the 
church at Todi. , In plan it is a Greek cross, broken 
on the exterior by an apsidal sacristy and two cam- 
panili (one unfinished) that stand, detached, in the 
western recesses of the transeptal arms. 

It is unfortunate that the second tower is incom- 
plete, for the effect of the two grouping with the 
dome is essential for the full realisation of the com- 
position. Although actually detached, these towers 
form an integral part of the design, the orders of 

* A. A. Sketchbook, Plate ss- 

t Palast-Architektur-Toscana . J. C. Raschdortf. Berlin, 
1888 Plate 8i. 

J A.A. Sketchbook, 11)12. Plates 58-61. 

§ A.A. Sketchbook, i()0g. Plates 50-54. 

A.. 1 . Sketchbook, 1904. Plates 66-68. 
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the main church being embodied in them. Their 
detail is full of interest and variety, and the finished 
one is crowned by a low octagonal spire. 

The t\ pe ot plan causes the building to compose 
from every point of view. From east or west, north 
or south, from the hill above or the vallev beneath, 
or from the simple podium of the terrace'd plateau i 


S. Biagio they are rectangular and pedimented ; 
and although the former was begun by Cola da 
Caprarola’' in 150S, it was not finished until long 
after S. Biagio. 

Apart from the concentricitv of plan and sim- 
plicity of setting, the repose of Antonio’s great 
church is largely due to the ample surfaces of un- 



SCALE & tML iii? Y ^ f ''tT 

Pl.an of S, Biagio, Montepclci.axo 


It rises from its great stone seat with a majestic har- 
mony of soaring lines that culminate in the lantern 
of the dome. As Sturgis* has pointed out, the most 
successful e.xteriors of the Renaissance are those 
domical churches of concentric plan, such as 
S. Biagio and bta. ^laria della Consolazione at I'odi, 
because in these designs the main tacade or western 
front, of which most Renaissance architects made a 
failure, becomes relatively unimportant. At Todi 
all the arms are apsidal with semidomes ; in 


broken wall, made possible by the limits of the 
renestration which will be mentioned later — to the 
great entablature with triglvph and metope that 
binds the composition together, and to the dominat- 
ing mass of the dome, which has now almost 
reached the lull e.xternal development. No repro- 
duction can convey the charm of the golden traver- 
tine, the softness of the shadows, the rich colour 
and te.xture of the roofs, the mellow copper of the 
dome. 


Sturqis (uul F,othi}r^ham,\r)\. IV. New York, 191s 
I 16 


Amlerbon 
don, 1912. 


Jnliitiituie ,;f t/n Rtf 
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If the exterior of the church at Todi may claim 
to equal S. Biagio, the interior of the latter is su- 
preme of its type. It is, perhaps, the most perfect 
example of a Renaissance interior. It may be more 
like a Roman tepidariiim than a Christian church. 


part in stone of the free and noble spaciousness of 
“ The School of Athens.” 

Its appeal is purely architectonic, and it relies 
hardly at all on the accessories and detail that often 
exercise a superficial charm when the underlying 



but in this it is a logical expression of the thought ot 
Its da\ . The supreme quality of the Greek cross 
plan is that the whole effect of oyerwhelming grand- 
l ur is straightway disclosed when once you push 
through one of the heayy padded doors. There is a 
'’oldness of conception, a larger unit ot scale, a 
massive coherence, that make S. Biagio the cotinter- 


principlcs ot good design are absent. S. Biagio de- 
fies the customary criticisms of Renaissance haters. 
It is an organic piece of building, true within and 
witluiut. There is no false tapaele, the walls through- 
out are travertine, the dome and vaults are solid 
brick. The elements ot the design are simplicity it- 
self, a stone seat running round as base, four shal- 
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low arms unbroken by aisles or recessed chapels, a 
heavy Doric order, the entablature of which, with 
its bold discs and triglyphs, gives the horizontal tie 
to the whole. The arches of the transepts, enriched 
with lacunaria, are raised on a small attic to counter- 
act the projection of the cornice, and the deep-set 
windows fit well under the semicircular panel of the 
end wall — with one exception, doubtless the first 
one to be built. The composition is concentrated in 
the great central dome. 

The effect of the interior depends largely on its 
lighting. There are four windows within the tran- 
septal arches, four smaller ones in the drum of the 
dome, and the crowning lantern. Eight small win- 
dows in a church so vast form an interesting com- 
mentary on the clear atmosphere. Yet there is suf- 
fused light which reveals even the delicate soffit 
ornament of the cornice. At each successive hour 
the rays of light move round 

-And up into the aery dome where live 

The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk. 

Analysis* of the proportions and details of S. Bia- 
gio shows the originality and independence of old 
Antonio’s temperament. Here is a man caring only 
for the big effects. The rendering is Roman in its 
ponderous strength, as far removed from the slen- 
der grace and sculpturesque nicety of Giuliano’s 
work in the earlier Tuscan phase of Renaissance 
art as it is from the considered refinement and 
scholarly perfection of his younger contemporary, 
Peruzzi. II Vecchio ignores set rules and systems of 
proportion. If he handles the orders with a fearless 
freedom, the result, it must be admitted, is often 
clumsy. In the great Doric order the entablature is 
one-third the column height, the columns are 9 
diameters high and the capitals a full diameter deep, 
yet of very slight overhang. The batter of the corona 
of the cornice is z in 9', and the upper 
fascia of the architrave is equally exaggerated. The 
only difference between the main exterior and in- 
terior orders is that in the former the metopes have 
square panels, in the latter discs, and the interior 
cornice has a light “ Ionic ” dentil course, and a 
soffit enrichment of unexpected delicacy, which is 
omitted in the exterior, where a simple ovolo is sub- 
stituted. 

As we have seen, the Doric columns of the main 
order are 9 diameters high, but it should also be 
noted that those of the small order to the side altars, 

* C/. Charles H. Moore, Character nf Renaissance Archi- 
tecture. Nev, York, 1905. 


with their strangely detailed base and necking, are 
7J, and those to the main window on the west front 
II diameters high. The Ionic pilasters of the ex- 
terior of the drum have no bases, nor have those of 
the second storey of the campanile. The Corinthian 
pilasters of the interior of the drum have “ Tuscan” 
bases and simple uncarved caps, characteristic of 
the old, and the young, Antonio. 

The main doorways are almost identical in treat- 
ment within and without. They possess a splendid 
simplicity' and grand scale, with boldly' moulded 
architraves, softened to the wall surface, and a frieze 
containing a very' original and beautiful enrich- 
ment, but the tendency to top-heaviness is marked 
in the triangular pediments. 

Other details of note are the intersection of the 
archivolts, and the lacunaria of the transept arches, 
the latter 4 feet 5 inches square and i foot deep, 
filled with bold and telling rosettes. The smaller 
arches of the transept arcades are similarly enriched 
and give valuable contrast in scale. The satisfying 
simplicity of the side altars, with their finely turned 
double-bellied balusters, and the cantorium with 
its gigantic consoles, are harmonious accessories. 
One laments the ill-assorted high altar and the 
organ and the ceiling decoration of the chancel arm, 
added in 1584 by Giovanozzo and Lisandro 
Albertini. 

The jointing of the masonry is haphazard for a 
design so essentially symmetrical. There is no seri- 
ous attempt to run the courses through, particularly 
round the doorways. The courses vary from 8 inches 
to I foot 8 inches in depth. The radiating joints 
round the arches over the side altars are extremely 
irregular, yet the mortar joints are fine. The stone 
itself is travertine, a whitish limestone rock, of fine 
grain but rather pitted, which has mellowed to a 
beautiful golden hue. The floor is paved with warm 
red brick, the windows are filled with old glass of a 
delicate green shade, except for the rich stained 
glass of the sanctuary window. 

Finally, there is the sacristy, in itself a beautiful 
design, with walls and vaults of cool white plaster. 
It is a double square on plan, barrel-vaulted, with 
an apse at each end, lit by two small windows. Its 
ample Cinquecento cupboards, with their original 
locks and handles, contain rich vestments of An- 
tonio’s day. 

Yet, in spite of certain crudities in detail which a 
close analysis may reveal, the general effect of this 
church is so satisfying that, just as in certain human 
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beings smug perfection bores us and we prefer a 
man of character in spite of, or even because of, cer- 
tain faults, so with the architecture of this most 
monumental building. 

S. Biagio has style. It is the apotheosis of sym- 
metry. Although not a large church — the 40-foot 
diameter of the dome being only 5 feet more than 
that of the little church of the Career! at Prato — it 
conveys an impression of noble spaciousness unsur- 


his Palazzo IMassimi and II Vecchio in his S. Biagio 
enjoyed the consummation of buildings supreme 
of their particular kind. In 1528 the lantern of 
S. Biagio was complete, and Antonio retired to 
enjoy his venerable age in peace and follow the life 
of a country gentleman and farmer. In those days of 
violence, when even the gentlest and most modest 
of architects is said to have died of poison, in a state 
of penury and want, it is pleasant to know that II 



Interior of S. Bi.^gio 


passed in any church of the Renaissance in Italy. 
It has scale. Its broad and ample proportions, its 
masterly lighting, the soft mellowness of the traver- 
tine, the warm red of the pa\ement, produce a 
classic calm. The spirit of old Rome lives in a fresh 
and vigorous renascence S Biagio entitles its de- 
signer to rank with the highest artists of his great age. 

Few Renaissance architects had the satisfaction 
of seeing their greatest work completed. Bramante 
and his successors on S. Peter’s died with their 
dreams unrealised. The young Antonio’s Farnese 
Palace was crowned by another hand. Cola never 
saw the lantern of his Todi dome. But Peruzzi in 


Vecchio spent his last days in well-earned leisure 
and freedom from worldly cares, after a full and 
active life. 

As a military engineer he deserves to rank with 
IMichele Sanmichele and his own nephew and 
namesake. His architectural works are compara- 
tively few, but, judging him by S. Biagio alone, he is 
entitled to a high place among the great Humanists. 

It is well to bring to completion one great and 
noble work, and the analytical studv of his master- 
piece is one which will amply repay the student of 
Renaissance art. The work itself, and the man, and 
the times, claim our careful and critical attention. 
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We must not expect in him the refined perfection 
of Bramante or the versatility of a Leonardo. He 
could not boast Peruzzi’s skill with brush or IMichel- 
angelo’s with chisel. He was a plain, practical archi- 
tect, trained for the trade, whose powers were con- 
centrated on the art of building only. Herein lav 
his strength and his shortcomings. We modern 
followers of the iMistress Art may take no little 
comfort from this fact. None of us can aspire to the 
subtle scholarship, the superhuman skill of inven- 
tion, or the many-sided brain of the giants of the 
Renaissance Age. The old Antonio was not a 
heaven-born genius : he was a simple, hardworking 
architect and military engineer, worried with the 
many purely utilitarian claims of practice, taking 
his share in disconcerting wars, yet living to com- 
plete his masterpiece in the fullness of vears and 
end his davs in quiet and honourable ease. 


It was originally the intention to include all this 
great family of architects in this essav. But Antonio 
the Younger, and his hardworking brother Battista 
Gobbo, who, like Giuliano and Antonio the Elder, 
worked in partnership, demand a Paper to them- 
selves. 

There onlv remains Bastien da San Gallo, called 
Aristotile, another nephew of Giuliano. He was a 
pupil of Perugino's and was a prolific painter of Ma- 
donna and a scenic artist. But although he struck 
up a friendship with the young Raphael, he was a 
dull painter and an unconscionable bore, and 
earned his nickname from a passion for holding 
forth on perspective and anatomy on the sliglitest 
provocation. His only architectural performance of 
which we have knowledge was the setting up of a 
triumphal arch, in collaboration with Granacci, on 
one of Leo X’s visits to Florence. 



Pope Alexander VI. 

After the tre^-co In Pintuncchio in 
the appartamenti Borgia. 
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Byzantine Architecture in 
Macedonia and Bulgaria 

By Arthur Welford [A.] 

In reading the article on “ Bvzantine Architecture 
and the Work of the Byzantine Research and Publication 
Fund ” (i3 November 1921), I was reminded of many 
interesting remains which I saw in IMacedonia and 
Bulgaria during the war. As I have never seen any 
record of anv one of these, it mav be ot interest to 
describe them briefly in the hope that they may not be 
forgotten. 

(a) At the summit of Mount Kotos (4,000 feet), some 
fifteen kilos to the north-east of Salonika, the remains of 
the podium of a fair-sized temple, probably Ionic order. 
This mountain is reputed to have been one of the beacon- 
fire points used to warn troops for the Trojan wars. 

(b) The keep of a Norman (Crusader) castle, very like 
a small edition of Rochester keep, situated on the Via 
Egnatia, one of the principal lines of communication of 
the Crusaders at Aivasil, on Lake Langaza, about twenty 
kilos from Salonika. Two grotesque heads, evidently 
stops from a Norman archivolt, are built into a Turkish 
archway in the village of Lajna close by. 

(c) a' series of five circular ponds (possibly Roman), 
supplied from a spring with hot sulphur water, about 
six kilos north of Langaza, at the foot of “ St. Paul’s 
Road.” 

I am told there are Roman baths still in use in Lan- 
gaza, though I did not see them. 

(d) Ruins of another castle, a day's march east ot (b), 
on the shore of Lake Beshik. Remains of putlogs and 
putlog holes are in the walls ; possibly this castle was 
being built when the Crusaders were forced out ot this 
country by the Greeks. 

(e) Between (d) and ( /') an octagonal Byzantine domed 
bath of considerable size. I imagine the w ater is natu- 
rally hot ; it is still in use by Greeks. 

(/) A very large Turkish caravanserai (ruined), with a 
fine layout, including baths and mosque, at Pa/arkia. 

(g) At the west end I'f the Rendina gorge a very inte- 
resting little Renaissance chapel, rather reminiscent ot 
Brunelleschi’s Pazzi chapel in Florence. It was interest- 
ing to find that the Rendina gorge is locally known to 
this day as the " Valiev of Death,” owing to the fact 
that a band of Crusaders was wiped out here by Greeks. 

(A) At Kavalia a magnificent Roman aqueduct of the 
triple arch type, very similar to the Pont du Gard 
at Nimes, connecting the mainland with a sort of 
St. Alichael’s Alount. 

(/) Ruins of walls (probably Crusader) on the \ ia 
Egnatia, in South Bulgaria, between Xanthi and 
Gumulzjma. 


( /) Along the Via Egnatia are many Greek well-heads , 
often sixteen-sided, and deeply scored by rope marks. 

(k) At Ekaterinh, four miles from the coast, under 
Mount Olympus, a small Byzantine bath is still in use 
(and was used by our troops), consisting of the usual 
rooms varying from cold to hot. The sudorium is 
octagonal, lined with marble, and contains a hot-water 
pool. 

( l ) Scala Ekaterinh is connected to (k) bv a perfectly 
straight Roman road, which runs for some four miles 
across marshes from Ekaterinh to the little port of that 
town, and iscontinued by a modern pierinto the sea. The 
port consists of a few' mean houses, planned on a square 
some 1 50 feet wide, with a perfectly preserved Roman 
altar in the centre of the square. This altar is of 
pink marble, about 4 feet square and 5 feet high : the 
base and cap are moulded and the sides decorated with 
swags. Three sides have allegorical figures, and the 
fourth has Alexander of Alacedon mounted on a horse. 

(m) Leaning against (/) is a Greek wall altar of a blue 
limestone, about 4 feet 6 inches high, with battering 
sides and an Egyptian type cornice. On the front is 
carved in low relief the figure of a girl lying on a couch. 
The inscription shows the altar to have been erected to 
the memory of a young girl by her father. 
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To my lasting regret, I have no drawings of any of 
these. Most of them were seen only in passing, and 
one could not even stop to examine them. 

(n) At Katonia, near Bralo in Phocis, there are the 
remains of a Dorian settlement, of which I give some 
very hastily made details. This must be one of their 
earliest fortifications, as it is situated on the little plain 
near the mountain gorge through which the Dorians in- 
vaded the south. 

(o) Delphi. This hardlv needs description, as it has 
been well investigated and is now taken care of bv a 
French mission. The Castalian spring still runs out of 
the rock, but the " weir ” over which it fails into a bath 
is much broken down. 

The podium of the Temple of Apollo is neariv perfect, 
except that part of the floor has fallen into the cave 
beneath. 

The wall at the back of the colonnade of the Athen- 
ians is literally covered with Greek inscriptions, the 
letters being no more than -i inch high, with beautiful 
effect. 

To see the bronze statue of the “ Charioteer ” and the 
" Dancing Girls ” in marble amply repaid us for the 
many disappointments e.xperienced in having to pass by 
so much of interest. In addition, we were rewarded for 
a hurried and toilsome climb of some hours up to 
Delphi by the sight of the full moon rising over the top of 
Parnassus, whose shadow was cast over the ruins and 
over the valley 2,000 feer below. 

Students’ Evening at the E.xhibition 
of American Drawings 

The Institute was happily inspired in arranging a 
special “ students’ etening ” in connection with the Ex- 
hibition of American Drawings. Unfortunately manv 
students were prevented from attending the previous 
exceedingly interesting addresses by Mr. Bertram G. 
Goodhue and Mr. Donn Barber, and it was therefore a 
considerate thought to have requested Mr. A. D. Miller, 
representing in London the Chicago firm of Graham, 
.\nderson, Probst and White, to make a few remarks on 
the exhibition and the trend of present-dav American 
architecture. 

Mr. Austen Hall, whose acquaintance with modern 
.American work allows him to speak with authoritv, pre- 
sented Mr. Miller to the students and others present, 
and mentioned Messrs. Selfridges’ new premises, for 
which Mr. Miller’s firm are joint architects. 

Mr. Miller, in his address, took his audience back to 
the early development of American architecture, which 
began only about 50 years ago. He traced the personal 
influence of men like Mr. Richardson, with the conse- 
quent development of Romanesque work, short-lived, 
however, owing to the lack of a reallv logical foundation 


to this particular school of design. Mr. Miller then 
touched on the later development which had its origin ■ 
in the influence of the Paris Ecole des Beaux- Arts, from 
which brilliant students such as Mr. Hunt returned with 
the background of a solid training in planning, massing, 
and composition. Then, he explained, followed a reac- 
tion from the somewhat florid French elevational treat- 
ments to apurerand morerestrainedstvle,exemplifiedby 
the work of XIcKim, Mead, and White, architects who 
based their finest conceptions on Roman or later Italian 
Renaissance models. XIr. Miller mentioned the growth 
of Mr. McKim’s personal talent, tending always towards 
a greater purity and the elimination of every unneces- 
sary line or detail ; McKim’s favourite draughtsman’s 
implement was said to be his indiarubber, and manv 
designers to-day are learning to share his predilection.' 

Passing from an appreciation of McKim, Mead and 
White’s work, in which Mr. Miller referred, as a 
personal preference, to the University Club in New York 
as perhaps the finest example, he spoke of the designs of 
other great American architects whose work was on 
view at the exhibition, stating that it was representative 
of the work of all the greatest architects, with perhaps 
only one notable absentee. 

Mr. Mifler gave an interesting glimpse of the internal 
working of a great American office, with its trained staffs 
detailing and co-ordinating every separate department 
of design and construction, including steelwork, eleva- 
tors, plumbing, etc., so that the whole structure was 
completely designed in all its detail in the office itself. 

After his address Mr. Miller and Mr. Austen Hall 
conducted parties of students round the Galleries, ex- 
plaining in detail many points of American design which 
are unfamiliar to English architects, who face problems 
equally difficult, but of a different character. For the 
outstanding impression of the .American work is of 
grand problems magnificently conceived and generously 
executed ; while here in England there is a tendency 
to limit the architect in scale and scope, owing to both 
restrictions of cost and numerous building by-laws and 
regulations. 

Special interest was awakened bv such designs as 
those of Air. Cass Gilbert’s warehouses. Air. Goodhue’s 
San Diego Exhibition drawings, the rendering and 
photographs of Air. Russell Pope’s Temple of the Scot- 
tish Rite, and some of the domestic work, notably the 
wonderfully sympathetic Italian house on Long Island 
by Alessrs. Walker and Gillette, 

It is to be hoped that English students will realise 
the immense area and varied climate of the United 
States, directly responsible for a striking varietv of 
character in design which could not legitimately be 
appropriate within the narrow latitudes of the British 
Isles. 

Howard Robertsox, Architecte Diplome. 

Principal of the A. A. School of Architecfuie. 
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Correspondence 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 

45 Xeii Bund Street, tr. 

13 December 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

Sir, — In the vain hope of obtaining unification, a 
considerable section of the members of the Institute are 
anxious to take the momentous step of throwing open 
the doors of the Institute to “ all architects of the 
United Kingdom ” without test or examination. 

This all-embracing policy of “ unification ” has met 
with the approval of the Council, and in due course the 
matter will come up for confirmation at a general meet- 
ing, when it is to be hoped the dire and far-reaching 
consequences of this sweeping-in policy may be seri- 
ously weighed. 

Though we write in all sympathy %\ith registration, 
we are not prepared to support this particular step 
towards its realisation, unle.ss it can be demonstrated 
that there is some reasonable prospect of ultimate 
success. 

It is true that Mr. Simpson has told us at the laver- 
pooi Congress that “ with unity must come registra- 
tion but, with all respect to Mr. Simpson, this state- 
ment does not carry with it a sense of conviction, and, 
moreover, it is directly opposed to what Sir Reginald 
Blomfield and Sir .\ston Webb have told us. 

From the broad and political point of view it must 
be recognised that the tendency of the country is to 
become more and more democratic, and, as a conse- 
quence, the chance of any particular section of the 
community obtaining statutory privileges or protection 
becomes more and more remote. 

In the past it was not by way of protecting the 
lawyers, the doctors and the dentists that they obtained 
statutory powers ; these privileges were granted as a 
protection to the public. It will only be by architects 
demonstrating with overwhelming evidence that it is 
in the interest of the public that they also will have 
statutory powers granted to them. 

We are almost ashamed to confess it, but we must 
admit the fact, that we have heard a very great deal 
about the benefit to architects, and, we are afraid, very 
little indeed about the benefit to the public, for, beyond 
the discounted statement of Mr. Simpson, there is 
nothing to encourage us to believe that the present 
movement of unification is likely to result in gaining 
statutory powers hereafter. 

It is more than unfortunate — it is indeed misleading 
— to ask us to support unification now, as a step towards 
registration in the future. In fact, we are to be asked 
to pay for the goods before delivery, and the price is the 
ruin of the Institute. 


If the principle of unification is to be adopted and 
maintained (and it seems useless to adopt it unless it is 
maintained) in the vain hope that registration will 
result, then the doors of the Institute must be left open 
for all architects to enter, without test or examination, 
until that vain hope has been realised. Then, and not 
til! then, can the doors be shut again. 

The great majority of the corporate members of the 
Institute gained admittance at considerable personal 
sacrifice and by examination. Also, and it will not be 
forgotten, that a pledge was given that after a certain 
date the ranks of the Licentiate should be closed. Are 
these sacrifices and this pledge to be scrapped ? We 
cannot imagine that the majority of the members of the 
Institute will support the unification movement with- 
out some guarantee that their sacrifices will not be 
made in vain. — Yours faithfully, 

George Hubb.ard [F.]. 

A. W. S. Cross [F.], Vice-President. 

Guildhall, E.C. 

13 December 1921 , 

'To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.. — 

Sir, — I can assure Mr. Keen and his friends I give 
them all credit for the work they have done. I agree 
with him that “ bringing all the architects of the United 
Kingdom into membership of the R.I.B.A.” '■ means 
what it says.” And Mr. Keen must not read in the 
word ” qualified,” which is not there. However, when 
the committee meets he can move a resolution to 
modify the previous decision. 

Mr. Keen’s contention is of the greatest value to 
those opposing the scheme ; for let us accept the idea 
that certain qualifications would be necessary before 
admitting an architect to the R.I.B.A. This obviouslv 
implies that certain architects would be rejected and 
remain outside the Institute, as thev do now. If Mr, 
Keen succeeds in carrying his views, he will kill the 
Unification Scheme ; he cannot have it both ways — he 
must either agree to admit ” all the architects ” or drop 
the word “ Unification.” 

Mr. Keen refers to the work of the committee ; I am 
a member, and we did very little work. The sub-com- 
mittee worked hard, and the committee did not take 
their valuable advice to accept the Dental Bill as “ a 
valuable precedent ” for architects. That Bill explains 
on the first page that dentists would be placed on the 
register a/ter the passing of the Bill. The Americans 
have adopted this proper course in their ” Alodel Form 
of Law for the Registration of Architects ” (Architects’ 
Journal, 19 October, page 465). 

The idea of admitting members without a test, or 
with a test less severe than our Associates have to pass, 
would be grossly unfair. Some hundreds, probablv 
thousands, of men might be admitted, and as members 
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thev would be in exactly the same position with regard 
to the public as our Associates, and compete with them. 
It would not matter to the Fellows and older men of 
the Institute, who have established positions, but “ the 
great sacrifice,” admitted by the promoters of the 
scheme, w ould be borne bv our Associates. Whyshould 
thev do it ? If the scheme w ere carried it would make 
no difference to me, but 30 years ago it would have 
made a great difference, for A.R.I.B.A. spells s. d. to 
the Associate ; it is his stock-in-trade. I know' that 
from experience, and I submit it is the duty of the older 
members to oppose anv scheme likely to damage the 
position of the young men. 

Just one other suggestion to Zsir. Keen. An Institute 
does not increase “ in authority and usefulness . . . 
and its reputation in the estimation of the public ” 
according to the number of its members. The reverse 
seems the rule, and the most powerful societies are 
small, and with a limited membership. 

Sydney Perks [E.]. 

375 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

5 December 1921 . 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

De.ar Sir, — I follow with much interest the corre- 
spondence on this subject which appears from time to 
time in the Journal, and, like your other corre- 
spondents, I am jealous for the good name of the 
Institute. 

It seems to me to be futile to attempt unification by 
any method short of absorbing the whole architectural 
profession of the country, and, like most provincial 
practitioners, I am all out for unification. 

Y'hen I was a newly fledged Associate I was very 
touchv of this dignity being threatened by the absorp- 
tion of anv bodv of inihviduals who had not passed the 
requisite tests. But I have grown older since then, 
and, I hope, also more sane ; and whenever unification 
arrives it is bound to affect temporarily the prestige of 
the whole profession. But it must affect somebody, 
and whv not us and the men of our generation, if it is 
to do good to architecture as a whole in the years to 
come ? A small sacrifice for the good of the cause 
would rather redound to our credit than otherwise. 

In the meantime I make the suggestion that all 
Associates of any length of standing (say ten years) 
should be made Fellows, all Licentiates made .Asso- 
ciates (with a test before promotion to Fellowship;, and 
the rest of the profession segregated by their reespec- 
tive provincial affiliated societies into whichever class it 
seems appropriate to place them. There will alwavs 
be men tif varving degrees of capacity, and the Institute 
should proi'ide for this by ha\ ing at least three classes 
of membership for practising architects. 

The experience of the Scottish Societies has been 
that It is better to have a man in the Society, even at 
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some risk to its prestige, rather than that the Societv 
should refuse admission. Once a man is in, he gathers 
a certain esprit de corps, and, human nature being what 
it is, it is useless to hope to be able to certifv all men as 
being of equal attainment. This should be frankly 
recognised, and due pirovision made for meeting the 
fact by the setting up of various grades of membership 
within the Institute. — Yours faithfully, 

R. G. Wilson, Jun. [A.]. 


Exhibition ot Dravving-s at Walker’s 

O 

Galleries 

During the past month Mr. Hanslip Fletcher and 
-Mr. Kenneth Hobson have held a conjoint exhibition 
of architectural drawings and landscapes comprising 
various media, the result of four months’ work in 
•Spam. Many architects have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to see the masterly drawings of these two 
men. The architectural impressions no less than the 
landscapes presented the scenery, both natural and con- 
ventional, in a way recalling the tradition of such mas- 
ters as Yarley, Cotman, Holland, bandby, and others. 
Bath artists believe in scholarship, and have aimed not 
at literal transcriptions of ordinary views, but have at- 
tempted structures in their designs combined with spirit 
and good taste. I would mention Mr. Fletcher's mas- 
terly drawing of Burgos Cathedral and Mr. Hobson’s 
excellent monochromes of the Roman Aqueduct at 
■Segoria as being among the best of the examples shown. 
Air. Fletcher has brought to bear in his work his pre- 
vious experiences of Continental travel e.xtending over 
many years. Mr. Hobson possesses the fire of youth 
and, what is characteristic of all men of genius, a respect 
for the time-honoured works of the past. The recent 
exhibition was instructu'e from maiiv angles. It was a 
revelation to find two artists drawina architecture and 
scenerv as such subjects should be handled, tree from 
mannerisms, tricks, and catches. 

A. K. RinixRn.soN [/•'.] 


THE -XATIO-XAL AIE.MORIAL TO HLS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

d'hi^ Idrsre folio volume, presented to the Library by Mr. 
■A J. Burt, .-X.Inst C K., is a mo.st exhaustn e work on the .Albert 
Memorial. 

It was produced by the i tiitor and publisher, Mr. John 
-Murray, m icSys, and has chapters on the progress of the 
.Memorial ; an architectural description bv Sir flilbert Scott. 
K.-A. — the architect — and contains illustrations of the mosaics, 
sculptures, statues, the statue ot the Frmce, and architectural 
platen, plans ckwations and sections b\ the architect. 

\V. P. S. 
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Addresses by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse at Bristol 
and Manchester 

The President of the Institute, Ur . Paul Waterhouse, 
attended, on 13 and 14 December, annual dinners of 
the Bristol Society of Architects and the IManchestei 
.Society of Architects. In each case there was a large 
gathering of members and guests. 

Bristol 

At Bristol, the President of the Bristol Society, Ui ■ 
G. C. Lawience [- 4 .], occupied the chair. Ui . Water- 
house, in the course of his speech, said : — 

There was no feature of the yiew spread before him 
as a president more beautiful or more charming than 
the present friendly attitude of the non-Metropolitan 
architects towards their brethren in the Middlesex re- 
gion. This attitude and the loyalty that went with it — 
a loyalty to the recognised and centralised organisation 
of the profession — was not a sentiment fanned into life 
now and again by the warmth of an occasion like that, 
but rather a steady, permanent, eyer-increasing sense of 
brotherhood, of which such a meeting was not so much 
the stimulus as the outcome. One of the interests which 
had lately and very closely united Bristol with London 
was the vastly important one of architectural education. 
People were apt to forget that if local architects were 
the gainers by the advance of systematised architectural 
school training they were also the willing victims of a 
certain sacrifice. A generation ago all architects of 
position were able to make money, quite honest money, 
bv taking pupils. In a wave, however, of enthusiasm 
towards better things practitioners all over the land had 
been willing, not only to forgo in greater or less degree 
that source both of income and of office assistance, but 
they had also gone the length of making further sacrifices 
of time and pei'sonal labour in order to aid and promote 
the work of schools started in their midst. 

Bristol had witnessed a remarkable instance of the 
establishment of such a school, the opening of which 
had been attended, under Royal auspices, by his prede- 
cessor in office, Mr. Simpson, as well as by representa- 
tives of that other important botly the Architectural 
Association of London, to whose help in many practical 
details the successful launching of the venture was, at 
Bristol’s invitation, very largely due. IMr. Waterhouse 
proceeded to speak of education in three aspects — its 
great value to the young men, who were trained on 
better lines than their forefathers ; its value to the pub- 
lic. who therebv, when they required and paid tor archi- 
tecture, got better goods for their money ; and, lastly, 
its value to the Institute of which he was President. 
With regard to the scheme known among them as uni- 


fication, he explained that this did not mean that the 
profession was torn by heresy and schism. The ques- 
tion was a formal one — a problem of organisation. All 
he wanted to say about it was that it was not a scheme 
formulated bv some individual enthusiasts in London, 
taken up bv the Council of the Institute, and then 
pressed upon a half reluctant genera! body. As a 
matter of fact, this most excellent scheme was essentially 
a popular move — a move of the general community. 
The Unification Committee had been composed of 
architects in every grade, taken from the Institute, from 
the Society of Architects, and from outside bodies. Its 
deliberations had been of the freest, most outspoken, 
and most unprejudiced kind, and they had been 
followed by exhaustive inquiries among the allied 
societies of the Institute, inquiries which elicited spon- 
taneous approval, not the least warm sometimes being 
from those classes of membership who would be called 
upon in the fulfilment of the schemes to make some 
sacrifice for their own and the general good. No reform 
ever lacked opposition. But he had been convinced in 
a remarkable degree of the unity of the profession’s 
obvious wish on the subject. 

He concluded on the subject of style. He said that 
in his opinion the question of originality in design was 
still largely misunderstood. People, he sometimes 
found, were ready to say : ’’ I do not deny that reason- 
ablv original work can be done within the limits of the 
historic styles, but reason and art seem to indicate that 
still better work could be done if untrammelled by any 
considerations of tradition or archaeology.” It would 
be found that the acceptability among cultivated people 
of any design in architecture depended in all cases upon 
some sort of relationship to pre-existing design, and that 
consequentivthe new architecture, if destined to success, 
would owe its success to two conditions, both of which 
would probablv seem a hardship to the pioneers of 
novelty. The first of these conditions was the lapse of 
sufficient time, say, 200 years, to make the proposed 
novelties back nunibeis — he used these words in a laud- 
atory sense — and the second and hardest of all was a 
certain uniformity among the novelties. To adven- 
turers, out for diversity at all costs, such a bondage would 
prove intolerable. The movement for a new architecture 
was being given apparently a fan trial in Amsterdam, 
where it would probablv achieve a colossal failure, at 
the monetary expense of the Dutch, and would be to 
the artistic loss of Europe. 

M.VN'CIIESTER 

At the annual dinner of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, Mr. A. W. Hennings [F.], the President, 
occupied the chair, ami amongst those present were 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of ?ilanchester. Sir 
Henrv Miers, Vice-Chancellor of the Universi y of 
Vlanchester, Dr. Percy Scott Worthington, and Mr. 
Francis Dodd. 
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In repH'insj to the toast of the R.I.B.A. and Allied 
Societies, Air. Waterhouse said ; — 

“ I find that in the short space of time which would 
naturally be allotted to me as an after-dinner speaker I 
shall not be able to say all I should like, so I am goina 
to ask you to grant me a few additional minutes. In re- 
sponding in Alanchester to the name of AVaterhouse I 
am answering the acknowledgment of the city to a 
much greater man than myself — I mean my father Air. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Nor can I foiget that it was 
this generous city of Alanchester that gave him the 
opportunity to design two of the greatest buildings of 
the city. I refer to the little known Assize Courts and 
the well-known Town Hall. 

“ If the memory of the designer of those buildings 
lessens my sense of unworthiness in responding to the 
personal part of the toast, I have also to recall that, 
having a son of mv own in actual practice and a 
member of the Council of the R.I.B.A., the name 
AA'aterhouse is in danger of being consecutively lepre- 
sented by those three generations which make up a 
century. 

“ But I am present to-night in a capacity other than 
personal. By the chances and changes which at times 
fit une.vpected men into une.xpected offices I am Piesi- 
dent of the Institute, one of the functions of which is to 
give greater reality to the brotherhood of the profession. 
I am proud and happy not only to be, for the time being, 
the formal head of that little republic of art, but to have 
been privileged to realise in the few months that have 
passed since my election the entirely informal warmth 
and bonds of good-fellowship which e.xist in all ranks 
of the organised profession. 

“ London cannot help being the centre of this perfect 
circle of perfect unity, and London is well aware — in- 
cieasingly and progressively aware — of the fact that 
the curve of a steady circumference is as essential to a 
circle’s well-being as that pin-prick of a centre which, 
being a mathematical point, has no parts and no 
magnitude. 

“ The subject which is very much in mv mind, and 
in yours, is the scheme of unification. AVhen one speaks 
in the hearing of strangers on this question we are in 
danger of conveying the impression that the body of 
architects is ‘ by schisms rent asunder.’ As a fact, we 
are perfectly united, and most of our outside friends do 
not know what ‘ unification ’ is. It is reallv a question 
of rearrangement. Let no one think that the unification 
scheme is the hobby of some London leader, pushed 
upon the Council in London, and then launched upon 
an astonished and uninterested general body. 'I'he 
genesis and the growth of this movement have been quite 
other than this. It has been born of a wise e.xpectancy 
in many minds, and it was deliberated on bv a com- 
mittee formed of the most heterogeneous elements, 
drawn, in fact, from all classes of practitioners, both 
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within and without the confines of the Institute and the 
Society of Architects. Finally, it was brought to its 
present development by the exercise of generous and 
large-minded unselfishness among men all over the 
British Isles. If the movement has in any kind of sense 
been worked from London, then London has cause to 
be very grateful to the support of non-AIetropolitan 
centres ; but, as a matter of fact, the movement was 
general, and the activities of London could fairly be 
described as London’s doing its duty as fulcrum to a 
foice at the business end of the lever. Not that anv one 
ought to forget the heroic and tactful services of mv 
friend and predecessor. Air. Simpson, together with 
Sir Charles Ruthen and his colleagues of the Society of 
Architects. 

I should now like to sav one or two words about 
education, and in this connection I would pay a warm 
and deserving tribute to Alanchester’s great and con- 
spicuous share in the educational movement, and to the 
services which Professor Dickie has continuously 
rendered on the Board of Architectuial Education. It 
is sometimes suggested that we are in danger, by means 
of the very excellence of our educational system, of over- 
stocking the profession. It is suggested, too, that there 
are more persons already in the profession than can 
very well be supported by it. I feel we must with confi- 
dence leave this largely in the hands of the teachers of 
architecture, who, if they are convinced that there are 
young men in the schools who would he more likely to 
make a living in other spheres than in aichitecture, will, 

I am suie, in the future, as in the past, use a wise dis- 
cretion in adt ising the removal of the unsuitable. Then, 
in connection with our schools, it is suggested we are 
in danger of becoming too academic. We have some 
very fine teachers in the schools, and we need have no 
fear, in my opinion, on that head. We have had in the 
past too little of the academic. All that is needed now 
is a caution lest the constructional side of the teaching 
loses its proper balance and proper connection with the 
compositional.” 

The Lord Alayor, in replying to the toast of the City 
of Alanchester, referred to his work in regard to smoke 
abatement. He said that in these matters exceedingly 
valuable advice had been leceived from architects. 
There was no particular reason why Alanchester should 
not he as attractive as Dusseldorf if proper steps were 
taken, and if we had the driving force in the community 
the absence of which Lord Newton deplored. Archi- 
tects could help in this direction and, among other 
ways, by insisting upon the installation in houses and 
other buildings of smokeless heating apparatus. 

Ur. Worthington spoke highly of the School of 
Architecture established at the Alanchester University, 
which they felt, he said, was going to do great things in 
the future. Sir Henry Aliers replied, acknowledging 
the toast. 
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Reviews 

OLD LOXDOXILLUSTRATED. Aseriesofdrau'iii^s 
hv the late H. IF. Brewer illiistralin^ London in the 
XVIth Century, w'lth descriptive notes by Herbert A. 
Co.v, F.C.A . Fo, Lond. 10)21. 5j'.net [The" Builder'’ 
Office, 4 Catherine Street, Ahkcych, \V.C. 2 .] 

The Builderwis, happilyinspired in publishingincon- 
venient form the drawings contributed to its columns 
hv that consummate draughtsman the late H. W. 
Brewer, illustrative of old London as it presented itself 
to his artistic imagination before the Great Fire of 1666. 
He did not, however, rely on his imagination onlv, but 
took immense trouble to get all the documentary evi- 
dence available of the position and character of the old 
buildings as they really existed. He has drawn for us a 
series of illustrations of old London which are ttell 
worth preserving, and enable us to form some idea of 
what an extraordinarily picturesque city it was, and of 
what we have lost by the destruction of the old priories 
and monastic buildings which not only adorned its 
streets, but provided ample open spaces which in the 
City we now sadly miss. It is sometimes difficult to 
follow Mr. Brewer in all his reproductions when com- 
paring his sketches with some of the old plans of Lon- 
don, and some of the streets as he has drawn them cer- 
tainly give the impression of being wider than they 
really were, but these are points of very small import- 
ance. Particularly interesting are the illustrations of the 
Bishop of Ely’s Palace and Chapel and of Cheapside. 

John Sl.\ter [F.j. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IX THE STONE .\GE. Written 
and illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. OiienneU. 
Land. 5^, [B. 'T. Baisford.] 

We have here a further contribution to the history of 
the everyday life of our ancestors, from the pen and 
pencil of IMr. and Mrs. Quennell. and on this occasion 
we are told what is known about the life of the human 
race as far back as twenty-six thousand years b.c. 

Such far ages border upon the infinite, and it is diffi- 
cult tor the ordinary mind to realise the significance of 
such vast stretches of time, but as “ historv is not just 
dates, but a long tale of man’s life, labour and achieve- 
ment,” and as the book deals with man from this 
standpoint, the overwhelming weight of time is lost, and 
w e can visualise prehistoric man in his wild surround- 
ings and enter, in some measure, into his life, which is 
a long story of his struggle to overcome the inevitable 
troubles which beset life on this earth and the endeavour 
to make it possible to live with some reasonable comfort 
and security. 

The first chapter deals with and elucidates the 
method in which the earth’s surface was formed, where 
the remains of prehistoric man are found ; slight these 


may be and scanty, but they are sufficient on which to 
base a story of his life. 

Each succeeding chapter deals in chronological order 
with man and his development, traced, for the most part, 
from the remains of the animals of his period, as well as 
his implements, for we read : “The lower animals in 
kindly fashion seemed to atrange that their bodies might 
sink in the water, settle in the mud, and become beauti- 
ful fossils.” Not so the restless individual man, who 
died in the open, and whose bones are lost ; but, in spite 
of this, his skull has been found, and we are told that 
even in these remote ages ” the brain pan of Pithecan- 
thropus exceeds that of any ape and equals about two- 
thirds that of modern man.” 

Flint implements play an important and, indeed, an 
essential part in the life of prehistoric man. Xecessitv 
made him a hero, for, with his spear tipped with a 
sharpened flint, he went forth and with his superior 
cunning faced far more formidable wild beasts than any 
that now exist. We are told about the sabre-toothed 
tiger, the mammoth, and many more, most undesirable 
for near neighbours, and life must indeed have been a 
precarious affair then . Thus it is that flint implements 
are all important in the light they throw on his life and 
progress. Flint work of all kinds advanced in beauty of 
finish as man advanced, and after being fashioned into 
various shapes was in the earlier times almost the only 
material employed for instruments in use for domestic 
and hunting purposes. 

Prehistoric man was a sensible fellow, sticking to 
tradition in the implements he made. “ The design of 
these was a continued growth, and prehistoric man did 
not in any one year leave off making Chellean types and 
introduce a new Acheulean fashion.” New art was un- 
known then, but later on he “ made his spear and 
arrow heads in ivory and reindeer horn,” and this 
marks a further step in the upward grade. 

First of all their homes were mere lairs, such as the 
wild beasts use ; then shelters from the winds, and, 
later on, primitive huts. But it is to the period of the 
cave-dwellers we must turn for real inspiration in art, 
as it is then “ that the Magdalenian period marked the 
highest development of the art of prehistoric man. 
The paintings are of astonishing merit ; without 
being great sticklers for detail, these old painters caught 
the verv spirit of the animals they painted.” The cave 
would seem to be a great advance in his comfort, and 
to supplv bis resthetic desires to the fullest extent. 

One more human touch comes in to link the past up 
with the present. This we owe to man’s ever-faithful 
friend and companion, the dog. Prehistoric man found 
out what a self-sacrificing and devoted friend he was, 
and adopted him for an ally ; and as w e look far back, 
along this vista, we can see man and his dog in close 
companionship, until our vision can no longer pierce 
the gloom. 
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This book is written primarily for the young, and the 
writing and illustrations uork together in producing a 
living picture of the time which should prove attractive 
not only to the voung but to grown-up children as well. 

Horace Field [F.J. 

Letters and Drawings of John Webb 

Some e.vtremelv interesting drawings and letters ot 
John Webb have recently been entrusted to the care of 
the Institute bv Sir Vere Isham, Bart , of Lamport 
Hall, Northamptonshire. These may be seen on 
application to the Librarian. Air. J. A. Gotch [F.], 
having occasion to write a short history of I^amport 
Hall, remembered that the county historian, Bridges, in 
writing (about 1720) of the parish of Lamport, men- 
tioned the enlargement of the Hall bv AVebb, adding 
that certain drawings and letters of the architect were 
preserved there. Air. Gotch accordingly made enquiries 
of Sir Vere Isham as to the possibility of the drawings 
having survived, and was courteously invited to help in 
the search for them. The search proved successful, and 
the drawings were lent to him, with the result that a 
full description of them, together with a transcript of 
the letters, was published m the R.I.B.A. Jolrnal of 
24 September 1921. It then became a question of how- 
best to dispose of the drawings without again troubling 
the present tenants of the Hall, and eventually .Sir Vere 
most kindly agreed to place them in the custody of the 
Institute, on condition that they should be returned 
when asked for, as his son is greatly interested in 
architecture. 

Lectures on Historical Building 
Construction 

A novel course of lectures is to be given at University 
College, London, during the coming term, by Air. 
Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.-A. (Godwin Bursar, 1914), 
on “ The Historical Development of Building Construc- 
tion.” This course constitutes the first attempt to trace 
the various elemental processes of building through the 
different ages. It is intended for those who alreadv 
possess a knowledge of building construction and of the 
history of architectural development, but whereas his- 
tory and construction have hitherto been taught as 
separate subjects, the lecturer will prove their mutual 
interdependence from the days of the ancient cirilisa- 
tions down to modern times. .Attention will he given 
to minor points of exceptional interest in which the 
problems of the old builders may be compared with our 
own. The subjects of the ten lectures will be : i. 
Brickwork ; 2, AIasonr\ ; 3. Concrete and Alarble ; 4, 
Carpentry ; 5, Joinery ; 6, Ironwork ; 7, Rooting ; 8, 
Plasterwork ; 9, Leadwork ; 10, Glazing. Full particu- 
lars of the course can be obtained from the .Secretary 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C’.ij. 


The Library 

Notes by Me.mbers of the Liteillture Committee on 
Rece.nt -Acquisitions. 

[These A’otes are published zeithout prejudice tu a further and 
more detailed criticisnit\ 

SOME CAIRO MOSQUES .AND THEIR FOUNDERS. 
By Mrs. R. L, Devonshire. So, Lond 1921. 17s. 6d. 

[Alessrs, Constable Companv, Ltd., London.] 

This js a small book of about 120 paces, written for ordinary 
readers, not for specialists. It contains about thirty excellent 
photographs, chiefly of subjects not illustrated before. 

A. H. M. 

THE.ATRES AND CONCERT HALLS. Portfolio of plates. 
Lond. 1921. 15s. [Messrs. B. T, Batsford, Ltd., 94 Hieh 
Holborn, W.C.I.] 

This folio of plates consists of reprints from “ Academy 
-Architecture," and should be of considerable interest. The 
subjects are chosen from English. .American and Continental 
sources, and the illustrations, which number about a hundred, 
include some admirable reproductions of plans. A. T. E. 
ENGLLSH HOMES, Per.o i V — Vol. 1 . Early Georgian, 
1714-1760. By H, .Ayra\ Tipping, M,.A., F.S.A. Fo, 
Lond. 1921, £.2, Jis. [Country Life Offices, Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. \V C,2 ] 

This volume continues the senes of tine books by this author. 
The period coiered is Early Georgian, from 1714 to 1760, and 
includes such well-known examples as Chiswick House. 
Houghton Hall, Moor Park and Rainham. 

The high standard of the previous volumes is maintained. 

H \ H 

.ARCHITEKTUR UND KUNSTGEWERBE IN* ALT- 
SPANTEN. I'o, Munchen, 1920. 15s. [J. Tiranti and 
Co., 13 Maple Street, Tottenham Court Road,] 

-An admirable collection of photographs, well reproduced, 
illustrating architecture and crafts m Spain from the Middle 
-Ages to the e.ghteenrh century. The volume includes a variety 
of examples of -Moorish, Gothic, and Renaissance wo;k. About 
one-third of the plates are devoted to decorative woodwork, 
furniture, metal-work, pottery and glass, ivories, and fabrics. 

W. H. W. 

TOWN: THEORY AND PR.ACTICE. By W. R. Lethaby, 
George L. Pepler, Sir Theodore Cj. Chambers, K.B.E., 
Raymond Unwin, R. L Reiss, Edited with an introduc- 
tion by C. B. Purdom. 80, Lond. 1921. 5s. [Benn Bros., 
Ltd,, 8 Bouterie Street, E.C,4.] 

Essays by such authorities as Professor Lethaby and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, impressing on all whom it may concern the 
necessity of forethought m the creation and development of 
town.s, and illustrating by concrete examples the advantage of 
such forethought over haphazard and go-as-you-please. To be 
read by all architects and all town councillors of mumcip.ilities 
who have or may have to prepare town plans. H M, F. 
B.ARI. By E'. Carabeliese. 80, Bergamo, 1909. 

BRESCLA. By A. Lgoletti. 80, Bergamo, n.d. 

LECCE. By G. Gigil. 80, Bergamo, 1911. 

I NIONTI DEL CIAIDNO. By S. Bargelhni. So, Bergamo, 
1914. 

V.ALLOMBROSA E L.A VAL DI SIEVE INFERIORE. By 
N. Puccioni. 80, Bergamo, n.d. 

VENOSA E L.A REGKJNE DEI, VULTURE. 80, Bergamo, 
1906. 

.A further half-dozen volumes of the monographs — ^each 
dealing with an Italian town or city ot artistic note — published 
by the Institute of Graphic .Arts at Bergamo, a series of which 
the Library already possesses over 20 volumes. The It.ilian 
letterpress is in each case from the hand of a writer of note, and 
the photographic illustrations number I50 to 200 in each of 
these u.seful books. C. H. T. 
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Building Craftsmen in 
America 

In the last issue of the Jourxal we regret that, owing 
to limitation of space, Air. Barber’s answer to a ques- 
tion by Air. H. AI. Fletcher was not given in full. In 
reply to Air. Fletcher’s question whether America is 
forming a tradition of building crafts or whether the 
workis carried on by new-comers. Air. Barber said: — " In 
our country the trades are mostly bv nationalities. We 
have Italians for common labour ; the pick and shovel 
men, the common labourers, are mostlv all Italian. The 
carpenters ate English and French ; the painters mostly 
French. We are not training craftsmen, and that is the 
point I want to make ; there is no arrangement for the 
proper training of the artisan ; we are absolutely de- 
pendent on the foreign population and the foreign 
craftsmen. AVhen the war came and these men had to 
go back to their respective countries we were in great 
difficulty. For instance, all our cassion work is done 
by Norwegians and Swedes ; you could not get an 
American to go down into a cassion any more than to 
wait at table. And so with all our crafts. Our waiters are 
all French ; all our cooks are French — it is all a matter of 
nationalities. But the war came, and then people went 
back ; some remained, and a few eventually returned 
to America, and we are to-day suffering from a lack of 
skilled labour. That is what is keeping oui prices of 
construction so high, because there is really more work 
m these so-called dull times than there are men to do it, 
and that is why the plasterers and others can stand out 
lor the higher wages that they are demanding and get- 
ting. A great many people years ago foresaw just what 
has now happened in that particular matter, but nothing 
of any constructive merit has been conceived or put 
into practice for the supplying of the need. 

“ There are some, what we call, trade schools, but 
not enough. The craftsmen are mostlv taught in the 
workshops, and as I say, we are almost entirely depen- 
dent upon foreign labour. It is a curious thing that 
twenty-five years ago it was hard to get a good modeller 
in America ; a great many practitioners actually im- 
ported modellers, and the man who has been doing mv 
modelling for the past twenty-live vears was imported at 
that time. He does mv modelling in his own shop. 
About fifteen or twenty years ago the bronze work that 
you see with us now was impossible of execution, but 
we got to a point where we really were able to execute 
almost anything we could design, chiefly on account of 
the influx of foreign trade w hich was brought over, and 
which came for the chance there was in the New 
Country. The manufactures of our country are in the 
hands of Americans, but in the arts there are practically 
none, or very few, which is most discouraging." 


THE lAIPERIAL INSTITUTE AND 
TIAIBER RESEARCH. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to send to 
the Prime Alinister, the Colonial Secretary, and the 
High Commissioners for the Dominions, a resolution in 
favour of the continued maintenance at the Imperial 
Institute of the valuable collection of building timbers 
of the Empire. 

STREET lAIPROATAIENTS AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPAIENT OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 

It has been decided to refer to the Art Standing Com- 
mittee the consideration of a request from the City 
Lands Committee, conveyed to the Council of the 
Institute by the City Surveyor, for an expression of the 
views of the Royal Institute on this question. 

COAIAIITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

FOR SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee, the report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for the 
year 1920-21, together with the former reports issued 
since the incorporation of that Committee, have been 
placed in the Library, with the report on the use of 
short tow as a hinder in plaster. 

The interim report to the Atmospheric Corrosion 
Research Committee has also been placed in the 
Library. 

The Science Committee recommend these reports 
to the attention of all architects. 

RESIGNATION OF AIEAIBERS. 

Air. P. G. Stone [F ] has resigned his membership of 
the Institute. 

Air. John Cotton [Hon. Hwormte] has resigned his 
membership of the Institute. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Air. .Arthur B. Plummer [F.] has been transferred to 
the class of Retired Fellows. 

EXHIBITION OF WORKING DRAWINGS. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to arrange 
in the spring of each year an exhibition of working 
drawings of completed building.s for the guidance of 
students. 

ROYAL BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 

Air. W. E. Riley [F.] has been appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Council of the Royal British 
Colonial Society of Artists. 
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City Churches 

A letter from Air. Arthur Keen [U], Hon. Secretar\ 
of the Institute, with reference to the correspondence 
which has recently appeared in The Tnnes on the sub- 
ject of the destruction of certain of the City chinches, 
was published in that journal on 17 December. Mr. 
Keen wrote : — 

“ The old fight for i>ur ancient City churches seems 
to be breaking out again, and I would like to refer your 
readers to a letter in defence of them written in 1854 by 
.Sir Gilbert Scott to the then Bishop of London. It was 
published by the City Church Preseryation Society, and 
it coyers the ground so completely, and speaks with 
such authority and conyiction, that one can hardly feel, 
after reading it, that we haye any right to destroy these 
churches. He makes his claim on the ground of con- 
siderations that ought to appeal to eyery Churchman ; 
he is ycry contemptuous of those who seek to secure 
their new churches in the suhurbs foi nothing, and he 
shows the danger that lies m the extension of the prin- 
ciple of turning into cash the things that appear, from 
the material standpoint, to be no longer required. This 
last point surely needs no urging. The time might come 
when the eyes of the cocetous would be cast eyen on 
the Tower of London as a yaluable property that no 
longer serves a useful purpose and might be scLl. 

“ Do not Lord Knutsford and his supporters realise 
that these churches have a value to those who appreciate 
the beauty and the associations of them comparable to 
the value that they might possess as places of worship if 
efforts Were made to meet the changed conditions that 
have arisen .' People go in crowds to week-day service.' 
at the church on flolborn \'iaduct ; the Church Army 
make full use of their beautiful church near Billingsgate 
Alarket ; in the hands of the Y.AI.C..A. a use tor the 
City churches would quickly be found and it is not too 
much to hope that the Chiitch itself will still succeed in 
finding right uses for them. .Apart from any religiou^ 
uses, they have unspeakable value in telling of the his- 
tory of an ancient city, in git mg relief and rest from the 
rush of citv life, and they go a long way towards making 
London what it is — one of the beautiful cities of the 
world. Avert well-known American architect tokl me 
a fetv days ago that he thinks so inuch of London that 
he ha.s been here 27 times : in his view Paris does not 
compare with it. It will not maintain this character tor 
long if we allow the Churchmen to sacrifice their 
churches. 

“ All'S Lena.Ashwell. speaking rcccntlt asonc brought 
up in Canada, thretv light on the lieauty and interest of 
things and places in this country that are so familiar as 
scarcely to be noticed by us, but are full of charm and 
delight for a stranger ; and the danger here in London 
is that hardly anyone realises adequately the beauty of 
our city.” 
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Allied Societies 

LiZED- AND We^t Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

At A ineetinfr of the Leed-^ and \Vc'>t Yorkshire Architectural 
Society held on 2^ Xo\ember, the President, Mr John C. Proc- 
ter. M.C., A.R.I.B.A . occupied the chair, and, after referrmu to 
the chantjes that had tiken place in the personnel of the Socierv 
diir'nc^ the past >car. said : 

I hinted last sear.aiul I >till stronuly fed, that many stu- 
dents are conteinpiatinu an architectural career who uould be 
well advised to j'eek fame in other directions, d'he pursuit of 
architecture is perhaps one ot the most deiiuhtful v ays of 
ualkinir through life, but main ot us who were ne\er warned 
have discoA'ered that to enjov it to the full, and to pracd^e it in 
Its blithest and he>t forms, demand a position secure from the 
necessity of mere money-makincr. ith us architect<. a^^ with 
fanners, the times are usually bad. 

I suppose there are two main reasons for stagnation in the 
buildinir trade, which equally means >tai^nation m our pro- 
tession. The hv^z is a great >horrauc of capital available for 
buildinc: entures, and thn I feel i> the reason actum most 
potently a<,:ain>t any re\ ival in buildinu It n a situation impos- 
<'ble for us as architects to combat We can only watch and 
hope tor better times The second reason for thus stagnation is 
more tanirible — namely, the lack of confidence of the building 
public in the stability of preA'aihnL^ prices. Here. 1 think, weean 
do somerhiiiLT in the way ot useful propau'anda. Shortly after 
the war the cost of building became anything between three 
and four tunes the pre-war cost, and this enomious increase 
was not the onh penalty which was suffered by our post-wai 
client^. They also had to put up with countless irntatiny dela\s 
and much extremely had craftsmanship. In a word, while they 
Were payinu so much more for their wcjrk, thc\ were not getting 
It ^0 well done as before the war. 

It is our business to make the following points public as far 
a^ possible Firstly, the cost of building has fallen very greatly, 
and m all likelihood by the .-pnng of next year will be in the 
region of twice the pre-war cost Secondly, that when this level, 
or ^omethlng near it, is reached, the chances ot any considerable 
further reduction in cost are remote Hence those wishing to 
build may as well carry out their projects next year as later. 
Thiidly. the standard of output and craftsmanship has recently 
vastly improved. There are no longer the difficulties, delays, 
.md petty irritations that in the \ears immediately following the 
Awir made many people wish thev had never heard of bricks 
and mortar. 

Ic would therefore appear that there is no particular reason 
why people should not build once more, beyond the important 
one of lack of money. We arc told that the turning-point m the 
general trade depression has been reached. We can but hope 
that this IS the ea^'C. and that the coming year will see money 
being made again. It i'' oh\jous that when rhis occurs a con- 
siderable amount will find its wa\ into building channels, lor 
foitunatcK arcliitccture in many of its forms js, and will remain, 
a necessity and not merely a luxurw . The architect, in common 
with other artists, is prone to leel rather impotent when brought 
lace to face with the larger financial problems of his art L nlike 
the painter, without definite eonimi-sions our work must cease, 
and we cannot simph add to our stock and wait for better times. 

After such considerations as the loregoing, it was somewhat 
of a relief to me to open m> last vopy ot the Institute JouRN.^L 
and read Mr. Waterhouse s piesidential utterances, d he whole 
tenor and atmosphere ol his address at once lifts us awa\ Ironi 
the sordid side of our profession, and almost makes us forget 
that it IS necessary even for architects to make money in order 
to live During the course ol his vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, i.,ord Sumner of Ibstone, speaking for the layman, said . 

“ Can nothing be done to educate our taste ? Can nothing be 
done to make the ordinar\ man, whose eye only recjuires edu- 
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catins?, appreciate that, apart altogether frona the naorai side of 
architecture, that apart from archaeology and style, there is the 
Lrreatest possible satisfaction to those who have to live among 
buildings if only their eyes can be educated to appreciate the 
value and importance of mass, of proportion, ot light and shade, 
e\en of colour, of an interesting sk\-line, the relation of build- 
ings to their surroundings, and so turth ? ” 

This rather complete catalogue sums up the intention ot a 
note I had made ^^eeks before to the erfect that “it is necessary 
to arouse a more general appreciation of architecture — to 
stimulate in this direction the critical faculties of the public, to 
invite them to say ‘ This is good ' or ‘ That is bad,' rather 
than to pass by in unnoticing silence." 

It is not possible to be entirely original in discussing these 
matters, and I make this an excuse tor reminding \ou ot the 
same speaker’s closing remarks, m w Inch he say^.: “Xo artwhich 
is obliged to express itself in great and costly buildings can 
thrive unless it educates — I nill not say its masters, but its 
pay-masters.” Here is my point neatly rounded for me. 

X’o artist, and the architect is surely not the least of artists, 
can be happy in his work if he and his brother practitioners are 
alone able to appreciate it. X'either can our patrons get the full 
enjo\Tnent from their building ventures if they are not educated 
to appreciate at any rate some of the intricacies of the art em- 
ployed on them. From the beginning of things, man has had a 
<_ertam instinct for building, and consequently for architecture. 
At some period of our li\ es a box of bricks has been the most 
treasured toy of nearly all of us, and later on many whose courses 
have not led them to become either architects or builders still 
have an instinct for building. But at present the gifted patron 
and amateur seems to be almost extinct. Samuel Pepys — an 
extremely ordinary gentleman — could write intelligently, so long 
ago as the reign of Charles II., not only on the constructional 
side of building, but also on interior decoration and detail, and 
he obviously had a well-developed critical faculty in these mat- 
rers. In 1665 — about the time Pepys was writing — John Webb, 
the architect, in addressing a client, apparently considered it as a 
matter of course to discuss the merits of merely haN'ing rustic 
cpioins to the building nr of rusticating the w hole fa<;ade. How- 
many of us to-day interest our clients with such points ' Things 
which are now a m\stery to the many, and consequently of 
little interest to them, were formerly matters of common know- 
ledge. The resultant standard produced a better general level 
in architectural achievements than we are getting to-day, and 
must have made for a more congenial understanding between 
client and architect. 

X’OTTIXGHAM ASD DeRBV ArCHI I IX’l TR-AF SOCIEI V. 

A Paper on ” The Theor> of Architecture.” by Lionel B 
Budden, ]\I.A. AR.I.B.A.. Senior Lecturer m the Theory of 
Architectural Design in the School of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, w as read before an open meeting of the 
above Society* on 29 Xovember 1921. 

At the outset of his Paper iMr. Budden detined the various 
branches ot architectural theory, and explained that he pro- 
post'd to concentrate on the theory of archifectural design 
itsflt. Three separate problems were stated and discussed 
b\ the lecturer — the possibility of a science of art. the nature 
ot such a science in the case of architecture, and the value 
It might be claimed to have. 

Benedetto Croce’s “ expressionist theoiv ’’ was first exam- 
ined, as the late.st and most comprehensive philosophical denial 
of the possibility of an applicable theory of art. It was pointed 
out that the central fallacy in Croce’s argument lay in the fact 
that the conditions of intuition were identified with those of 
externalisation : and that once this error was exposed the case 
ingeniously elaborated by Croce to pro\e that art had no rela- 
tion to logic fell to the ground. 

The lecturer pn faced his development of the nature ot a 
possible theory of architectural design by a briet historical 


critique of the principal schools of theory. He then proceeded 
to an analysis of content and form in architecture, and arrived at 
certain standards of criticism as a result. These standardsN’ete 
grouped under two heads, the first relating to subject in) its 
practical and spiritual aspects, the second to composition as the 
expressive embodiment of subiect. 

Finally, theory as a substitute for tradition was considered, 
and the claim made that, under existing conditions, the guidance 
of logical theoretic knowledge was of indispensable value. :■ 
The chief points of the lecture were illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

Competitions 

Burgh of Kirkcaldy War Memorial. 

The Kirkcaldy War Memorial Committee invite the sub- 
mission of desijjns in competition for a proposed memorial, the 
assessor to be Mr. Alexander X. Paterson, iM A., F.R I B.A , 
A-R.S..A., President of the Institute of Scottish Architects. 
Premiums — First, £>o ; second, £20 ; third, £10 ; the 
premium of the successful candidate being merged in his' ulti- 
mate commission. Designs must be delitered free of charge, 
and addressed to : The Town Offices, Town Hall, Kirkcaldy, 
on or before Wednesday, i February 1922, 

Ix Xecoti.atiox'. 

The Competitions Committee are in ne^'otiation with the 
promoters of the following competitions : 

Seaford Recreation Ground, Truro War Memorial, Dundee 
War Memorial, Kirkwall War Memorial 

COMPETITIO.X'S OPEN'. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Paisley War Memorial. 

Harrogate War Memorial. 

Kirkcaldy War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the above 
competitions may be consulted in the Library. 

The Cairo Hospital Competition'. 

cablegram was received by the Institute on 19 De- 
cember from Cairo announcing that the designs of 
the following six competitors have been selected in the 
Preliminary Competition : — 

John- Reginald Trlelove, A,R.I.B..A.., c,o Imperial 
War Graves Commission, Longtienesse, St. Omer, 
Pas de Calais, France. 

Messrs. Calkett and Burns Dick, FF.R.I.B..A., Pil- 
grim House, Xewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Messrs. W. and T. R. Milblrn, FF.R,FB..A., ii Es- 
planade West, Sunderland. 

Messieurs Pierre and Louis Guidetti, 31 Quai Boui- 
bon. Pans, 

Alcssrs. Lanchester. Rickards and Lucas, 
FF.R.I.B.A., and T. A. Lodge. A.R.I.B.A., 19 
Bedford Scpiare, I.ondon, W.C.i. 

Messrs. Nichol.as and Dixon Spain, FF.R.I.B.A., 
19 Hanover Square, London, W.i. 

The assessor in the competition was Mr. John W. 
Simpson [F.] Past President. 
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Notices 

Business Meeting, q January 1922. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting, Monday, 9 Januar>- 1922. The names and 
addresses of the candidates (with the names of their proposers) 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for member- 
ship according to the Charter and By-laws, and recommended 
bv them for election, are as follows : — 

AS FELLOWS 12) 

Bennett : Thomas Penberthy [J. 1912], 12 and 41 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.i ; 12 Bedford Row, London, W.C.i. 
Proposers : Mr. J. Campbell Reid, Mr. Arthur J. Davis, 
Mr. Chas. H. Gage. 

Foster ; Reginald Charles [A. 1909], Council Offices, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex ; “ Casa,” Monkhams Lane, Woodford 
Green, Essex. Proposers ; Professor R. Elsey Smith, Mr. 
Horace White, Mr, H. Tooley. 

AS ASSOCIATES (5). 

B.asto : Antonio Hermenegildo de Senna Fernandes [Final 
Examination], 46 Cambridge Road, London, S.W.i i . Pro- 
posers ■ Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. Claude Harrison, Mr. 
C. E. Varndell. 

Forsh.aw ; John Henry, M.C. [Special War Examination], 
Merridale, Burscough Road, Ormskirk, Lancs. Proposers ; 
Professor C. H. Reilly, Mr. Gilbert Fraser, Mr. T. Taliesin 
Rees, 

Pledge • Ch.arles Terry [Special War Examination], H.M. 
Office of Works S.W., and 8S Algernon Road, Ladywell, 
S.E. Proposers : Mr. David Thomson, Mr. Mfred Cox, 
Mr. .A.rthur Bentley. 

Pope : Clement Lawrence [S. 1914 — Special War Exemption], 
“ Sunny Brae,” Moorside Road, West Moors, near Wim- 
borne, Dorset. Proposers : Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. J. H. 
Brewerton, Mr. Sydney Tugwell. 

Sheppard ■ Ev£R.ard [Special War Examination], St. Helens. 
Barnmead Road, Beckenham. Proposers : Mr. C. E. Varn- 
dell, Mr. Geoffry Lucas, Mr. E. Stanley Hall. 

Members’ Column 

PARTNERSHIP 

Architect (A.R I B A.) praotismg m Southern Ontario town in 
Canada of over 20.000 population, where there is large scope in tne 
district, w.juld consider taking a partner ; must be a clever designer 
and draughisrnaii ; au Associate cr Fell-iw of the Institute preferred 
Hiiihe^t n-ferenre-s given and required. Premium for half share 
about {looo. — Apply Box c o Secretary K I B.A , 9 Conduit 

Strcet/C'jridon. \V r. 

MhbbRS. KhXMURK KINXA AND S. A. H MACKEV. 

Mr Kenmure Kuiria, of Castle Street, Livcrpojl, and Wallasey, 
Cheshiu-. and Mr. S A. H Mackcv, A.R I.B A , of Liberty Buildings, 
Liverp'"'!, and 12 Crosfteld Street. Warrington, have entered iut'» 
partnership and will practise as Architects and Surveyors at Inberty 
Buildm 25 ,*Sehu<jl Lane, Liverpuol. 

PRACTICE FOR SALK. 

AKCHiiLcr AND SuRVLVOK Wi^hcs to dibOGv.- ■-)£ hi3 pr.ictice 
Lbtablibhed i'> v-mis Small market town in S-mth ot England 
Smtible fur a vunug archite* t Pncc £500 —.Apply B.>x ijct, c.'u 
Secreiurv R I B .A 

ch.an(;e of address 

Messrs (jeokue Hubbard and Son ha\e « hanged their address 
from 112, F'-iii luircli Stnet, L C j. to 45, NeW B'jiid Street, W 
Telephone No M.ivi.iir 7'<io 

AIESSRS VOLNG AND UAI.L 
Messr*^. Kfith D. A’ouno, F.R I B A , and Alni k W. Hvll. 
F R.I B..A , are taking int‘» partnership, a-Y from i January next, 
Mr. P'raiiLia J Humphry, A. R.I B.A. The name ut the firm will 
remam ab iiuw , and the address is . Young and Hall, 17 Southamp- 
ton Street. Bloomsbury. W C 


APPOINT -M E NT S W . VNT E D . 

A.R I B -A dt-iivs appi'iiLtmeut : is prepared to aDpiire au inte- 
rest in o^tabllslled linn alter pu ibationary period Eighteen years’ 
varied expenemie. Hx-R .A Si huwR student. Would ]< -in architect 
III competition or speculate e work on mutual lerrub-. — Address 
Box 1421, c.'o Secretary RIB .A., o CoiKhut Street, London, W.i. 

Liccntiatc R.I.B a , with Govcniiiieut experience as valuer. 
Laud Valuation Ofiliic iVfic-ioio. and re -using, assistant architect. 
Ministry of Health ioii)-r-,.:i. desires p.'Mtioii in an hitect’s office 
^country p>ra«-tice prderred). uith \ lew to junior partnership. Used 
to aU-r.»uiid general pra-Tit e. nn ludmg quantities, estimating and 
supeniU'-ndem e of Wurks m pri-gn.-'- i.'i'.>od relVn-nees — Apply 
Box 1221. c o Secretary R I B .A , a Conduit Street. Luiidon, W.i. 

A.K I B -A (35!, ex-orli_er. disengaged owing to redui tion of stafi. 
has recently held a u-spon-ible appointnunt under a C- >uuty Council. 
All-round expeneme Higlivt iiudLiiiiaR — .Addrv'b B-'.\ 144, e/o 
Secretary R I B -A . •/ CMuduit Stn • t. i. 

E.x-Captain. a R.I B .a (J4-. in.irried. two children, educated 
Dulwich ColR-ge, cx-A .A. Studtiit ; own practne before war — now 
stranded. TwcUe years’ Lc-ndon experience and rV m provmces 
Travelled (pre-war) in Italy. France, Crr rniany and Eun-pe generally, 
and Egypt, Palestine and Syna. Capable, intelligent and keen 
Present salary as chief assistant (now terminating owing to lack of 
Work after 2V years) £450 — Box 0121. c o Secretary R I B.A,, 

9 C->nduit Street, London, W.i 

.A.R I.B .A. (36) seeks engagement Varied practuml experience 
includes domestic work, clerk of worths, management < •! branch orhee. 
structuial steel design anfi factoiw* work. Well up in details, 
quantities an-l general oih'.e routine London or^ South Coast 
prefetrc'd King’s Pruenian m Constractiou. (S.K B Constr, 
Honours Stage t Salary by arrang.nient after interview — Box bi2i, 
c'o Secretary R I.B .A , 9 Conduit Street. London, W i. 

F R I B.A. reconi.mends youth anxious to get into architect’s 
office as office-boy. Has some taste for draughtsmanship, and 
15 willing to learn. Apply Bo.x 2021 c 0 Secretary R I B.A . 

■a Conduu Street. W.i 

Minutes V 

At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinarv") of the Session 
1921-1922, held on Monday. 19 December 1921, at 8 p.m. — ■ 
Present ; VIr. E. Guy Dawber, J'ice-President, in the Chair ; 
51 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), 24 Associ- 
ates (including 2 members of the Council), 3 Licentiates, and a 
number of visitors — the .Minutes of the Meeting held on 
5 December 1921, having been taken as read, were agreed as 
correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : — Ashlin, 
George C., Fellotv 1899-1915, Past-President of the Royal In- 
stitute of the Architects of Ireland ; Fletcher, E. G., Licen- 
tiate : Stainer, Walter, Licentiate. 

-And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 
their loss be entered in the Minutes. 

The .Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the vaiious classes of membership the gentlemen 
whose names were published in the Journ.sl for 26 November 
1921 .* 

Mr. T. E. Collcutt [F.], Past President, having read a paper 
entitled '* Plea for a Broader Conception of Architectural 
Education,” a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. John 
Slater [F.], seconded by Sir Reginald Blomfield [F.], R.A., whose 
speech, in his unavoidable absence, was read by the Chairman, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Collcutt by acclamation, 
and was briefly responded to. 

The Chairman drew attention to the framed drawings by Mr. 
William Walcot, now hanging in the Gallery, which had been 
presented to the Royal Institute through the generosity of Mr. 
Walcot and his publishers, and to three volumes on Japanese 
Temples and their Treasures, just presented to the Royal Insti- 
tute by Mr. Gerald .V. Kiralfy. 

The proceedings closed at 10.20 p.m. 

* The ii.aiacs and addres-"3 of the cauilulates, together with the 
names of their proposers, are printed m the present l■'Sue under the 
heading” Notices.” 
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A Plea for a Broader Conception of Architectural 

Education 

By THOVIAS E. COLLCUTT, PAST PRESIDEXT R.I.B.A., ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST 
[Read before the Roval Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19 December 1921.] 


M r. PRESIDEXT, Ladies .\xd Gextlemex, 
— M hen a man retires from an active career 
and enters upon a time of comparative lei- 
sure, he should be grateful tor the feeling that his 
life’s work has afforded him a deep measure of hap- 
piness, and that the inevitable worries and anxieties 
arising in an architect’s practice have become only 
a dim memorv. He should be grateful too for the 
consciousness that, in the course ot years, devotion 
to his art has taken a deeper hold on him ; but he 
should not forget that he has yet much to learn, and 
that he is, in fact, still a student. 

It is with this feeling that I approach my subject. 
It prompts me, vou mav think, to be somewhat 
harsh in my criticism, but the depth of my convic- 
tion must be mv excuse for speaking with emphasis. 

Let me begin with a word of w arning. e archi- 
tects have suffered and are still suflering, perhaps 
more than anv other body of men, from the effects 
of war. The outlook isstill gloomy. But, in spite of 
this indubitable fact, students and yet more stu- 
dents are encouraged to enter the schools. VIr. A. J. 
Davis, in a recent lecture, pointed out that in the 
Ecole des Beaux-.\rts the percentage of applicants 


ultimatelv admitted is toper cent.; those who do not 
pass have to enter some other calling. I understand 
a large proportion in our own schools are allowed to 
take the full course before finding architecture is 
not their bent. This is unfair to the student, it 
wastes vears of his time, and is a handicap on his 
future — the schools have done him a wrong and are 
incurring a grave responsibility. Pray let us face 
this fact squarely and honestly. 

I would suggest that no student should be finally 
accepted unless he can sliow , on a short probation, 
that he has a peculiar native aptitude or tendency to 
architecture above any other calling. This “ ap- 
titude ” should be ascertained by a body of exami- 
ners independent of the schools. Of course such an 
examination should be confined to architecture ; 
steel construction and perspective colouring should 
not be considered. 

What a rich store of valuable knowledge we 
should gain if this world could be revisited by the 
shade of some Xinevite architect, one of an amiable 
and generous nature, eager to disclose the mysteries 
of his early education, of his later proficiency, and 
of his success as a practising architect ! If, being an 


F. 
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enthusiast, he had, from his other world, kept an 
eve upon architects and their work from the remote 
ages, when he was actively engaged himself, until 
more modern times, what a fund of useful informa- 
tion he could give for the guidance of the student of 
to-dav ! And with what perplexitv he would regard 
the portentous curriculum now presented in some 
of our schools. Having a full knowledge of the at- 
tainments of the old masters — say, down to the age 
of Wren — what an astounding revelation it would 
be to learn that an exquisite skill in geometrical 
drawing is considered as almost an indispensable 
means to an end. No doubt he would behold the 
students with pity, fearing their minds would be- 
come unhinged from too much learning. 

It seems to me that principals of schools are not 
aware that almost rdl architects are wise enough to 
seek the advice of experts in steel construction, 
and in many cases in sanitary and electrical work — ■ 
always, of course, with the concurrence ot their 
clients. Onlv the rudiments of these trades ought to 
be considered in the schools. 

I confess I have not been in touch with the educa- 
tion oFered at the Association during the past eight 
or nine years ; before that period I took pupils v.ith 
the proviso that two years should have been spent in 
the drawing office (now an atelier) at the Association. 
These pupils vere among the very best I ever had. 
In those days I had great confidence in the Associa- 
tion, but I have since been painfully disillusiimed 
as to its merits in the present day. 

The very last assistant to come to me emanated 
with credit from one of the schools, but he had nr, 
practical knowledge of the work Itc was required to 
do in mv office. I had to dismiss him summarily 
with his confounded theories. 

Another man passing from a school, and conung 
to me, could not calculate the dimensions tor a steel 
floor girder carrying a distributed weight, although 
a few weeks before he had become an Associate. I 
had hidden Dorman Long’s book. Fie was quite an 
excellent assistant, and I thought none the less of 
him for his inability to make this calculation. I 
could not have done it myse’f. Are there any prac- 
tising architects who do practise expert engint ering 
and design their own steel construction ? 

I am allowed to quote from a letter from a 
student of one of the schools, which is a drastic 
criticism on the svstem in the scliools : “ I some- 
times feel I wasted years as a student, where we 
were taught nothing but design in the Classic 
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manner, no building construction to speak of, and 
an endless amount ol' history. Tins was all very 
well in its wav, but it has been of no use to me in much 
of the zcorK I hai c been faced zeith in the past t:vo 

) y 

reals. 

With your permission I will remark on a lecture 
on the theory of arcliitectural education delivered 
in Liverpool and publishet! in the August Toi rx.\l 
oftheRT.B.A. 

Let me preface anv tiisparaging remarks. I niav 
observe that I join ith Professor Reillv in his ad- 
miration of the clearness ot expression and the keen- 
ness of intellect with which the lecturer has ex- 
pressed himself, but I view with grave apprehension 
the svstem of education w'hich he advocates, which 
appears to be in vogue in many schools as well as 
in Liverpool. Throughout the v, Imle curriculum 
Architecture, as a Fine seems to be almost 
a secondary consideration. Yet in s^ite of all the 
appalling range of studies set before the student, 
one can extract some amusement from the conclu- 
sions to which our lecturer arrices. For instance, 
there must be three grades in the practice of 
architecture ; (i) the local practitioner, (2) the 
constructional expert, (3) the designer. To these 
add the arbitrator and the perspective colourist. 
I beg that these titles should be reconsidered. The 
local practitioner might be rung up in the very dead 
of night to attend a what’.s-its-name case. The 
colourist might, in a slack time, undertake some 
repainting in his parish church. To help him in his 
charges he m.ight lookup an old account for similar 
work : “ To mending the Commandments, altering 
the Belief and making a new L ^rd’s Prayer, :is.” 

Our lecturer advocates five years of study in all. 
Some of you may have read his lecture, but for the 
benefit ot those who have not done so I wi 11 give a 
short summary of the subjects the student is ex- 
pected to undertake in his five years so that he may 
be qualified for the particular branch which he 
wishes to take up. If, for instance, he elects to be 
a “ local practitioner,” he mav omit ” presentative 
technique and rendering,” and I should think he 
would be exceedingly glad to do so. 

A summary of studies suggested for the first 
three years embraces ; Studio work, construction 
design, measured studies, history, archseology, 
theory of planning and design, applied geology, 
physics and mechanics, construction, materials, 
surveying, sanitation and hygiene, descriptive geo- 
metry, sciography and perspective, and presenta- 
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tive technique and rendering. ‘‘ Presentative tech- 
nique and rendering ” is good. There is a lot more 
to learn including law, finance, etc., etc., but pray 
don’t be alarmed, " he only wants to make vour 
flesh creep.” 

Our lecturer admits that two neriods of six 
months during the last fi\ e years should be spent in 
an architect’s office ! ! — and there you are — fully 
equipped to suck the blood of the first client caught 
in vour web of theories and coloured perspectives. 

It is obvious to his ” common sense . . . tliat 
omniscience nowadays is humanlv impossible for 
anv single member of the profession. . . . He cannot 
become an ideal architect.” It takes nine men to 
make one tailor, but, thank the gods, onlv five 
students to make the ideal architect ; hence his 
proposal to cut him into sections, the practice 
of stereotomy - let us be scholastic. 

On looking throug'u some Liverpool prospectuses 
it is pleasant to find extremely good designs done 
by students who, having probably wisely ignored 
the greater part of the school curriculum, should, I 
presume, be classed as expert designers. 

All these productions are for important public 
buildings, and are designed in what one may call a 
columnar style, having its birth in a great measure 
in the temples of the old world, while the general 
effect is imposing and pleasant, and in modern times 
quite appropriate in countries that are blessed with 
a brilliant atmosphere. But even in these countries 
the use of columns, forming colonnades, must be a 
serious obstruction to the light indispensable to the 
main building. 

I would ask whether the schools are wise in re- 
quiring students to submit designs of palatial build- 
ings —should not the subjects be mostly ol a domes- 
tic or business or a civic character, and on possible 
sites, sites thev would have to consider in real prac- 
tice ? Important public buildings are not of every- 
day occurrence. Certainlv not with the grand and 
terraced open spaces shown in their designs, which 
add a fictitious value. 

-k few months ago I had the good fortune to see 
in our galleries several drawings ot an imaginary 
restejration of a ruined citv in Italy, the work of a 
student from the Liverpool School. 'I'hese draw- 
ings Were awarded the Prix de Rome. They were 
admirable drawings, and were extremely interesting 
as showing how' splendidlv the old town must have 
harmonised with the beauty of the surrounding 
country , an accidental though happy result that could 


not have been conceived by the founders of the city. 
(The beautiful curve to the High Street at Oxford is 
the result, probably, of an old roadway.) The land- 
scape shons the colouring student at his best, but 
the architecture, consisting of plain colonnades and 
indications of larger buildings, is happily designed. 

I confess, however, that I could not see that this at- 
tempt at imaginarv restoration could possiblv aid the 
education of the architectural student, although it 
might be interesting to archeologists. Not only is 
the student not benefitted by such exercises as these, 
but the public is dangerously misled. A drawing 
that is pileasing to the eve, well coloured, and artisti- 
callv put down, gives to the untrained observer the 
impression that the architecture must necessarily 
be good. 

Works such as these are, to my mind, object 
lessons in how not to do it, but the .\rchitectural 
Association seems to be encouraging these regret- 
able and really dishonest practices. I can call to 
mind published drawings issued by that body where 
the foreground and background are the especial 
points of interest, being charming bits of black and 
white, the trees perhaps a little sloppy, but still 
having a good deal of artistic merit from a landscape 
painter’s point of view. The architecture, which 
ought to be the centre of interest, is sometimes 
good, often indifferent, not seldom very bad. 
Camouflage is a word over-used, but here I think 
it fits the case. 

In the A. A. curriculum, now before me, there is 
a ” third year ” student’s design for a gamekeeper’s 
cottage with a perspective view. In the foreground 
of the perspective is a pool or ” head ” of water 
apparently flowing under an arch and under the 
cottage. On looking at the plan, however, one finds 
that the pool is a stagnant one, stopped by a deeper 
wall of the cottage, this arrangement being contrary 
to all building by-laws and to the laws of hygiene. 
The picture is charminglv drawn and is a good bit of 
pen work, but the design for the cottage is really en- 
tirelv commonplace and thoroughlv suburban, and 
is, too, without evidence of any study of architecture. 

There are hundreds of gamekeepers’ cottages 
scattered about the country, homely and picturesque 
in harmonv with their surroundings, and suitable 
for their purpose. Many of those, for instance, in 
the Cotswolds might be studied for their architec- 
ture — but evidently have not been. Who does not 
know them — with their dog kennels and a display' 
of dead vermin crucified as trophies of vigilance : 
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I hope I may be pardoned il I take exception to the 
title on the Association prospectus. The word 
“Architectural” has ttvo distinct f’s in place of two 
t’s, and ends with a capital L. “Things are not 
what they seem.” 

But please understand that I have no quarrel with 
the making of beautiful drawings, done iruthfully, 
to represent as nearly as possible the form that vour 
thought, knowledge, and aspirations will take when 
your ideas beconte facts. I advocate water colour 
sketching from Nature as an aid to realising the 
beautiful. I began to dabble in the art when I was 
sixty-nine, and have since found instruction and 
delight in spoiling heaps of good paper ; it has 
helped me to a greater love of Nature, and that in 
itself is a great gain. Mv one regret is that I did not 
take up sketching years earlier, thus acquiring some- 
thing that would have led me to a truer feeling of 
the beauty of this tvorld — which may be also the 
heaven tve hope to enter. 

I am grateful for the patience with which you 
have listened to my somewhat outspoken views. 
-My apology is that I am profoundly interested in 
my subject. The future of our art, for good or for 
evil, lies in the hands of the students of to-day, who 
must be equipped to deal tvith newer wants and 
conditions in building, and with changing condi- 
tions of social life. 

Though the remainder of this paper is more par- 
licularly addressed to students, I indulge the hope 
that it may be of interest to others. 

I have said the schools cannot offer to the student 
an education other than a mere exploitation bv 
means of which he can earn his living, i am greatly 
daring perhaps in believing it possible he may attain 
a broader education during his student days, an 
education “ tending to the deepest good, intellectual 
and moral, to a purity of truth and a delicate per- 
ception of beauty.” 

Please allow me to cite an impressive quotation 
from (rilbert Murray. Speaking of Greece, he 
savs : — 

Her great experiences were undertaken with 
the knowledge that success depended on the educa- 
tion of her citizens not only in efficiency, but also in 
restraint and generosity and a high conception of 
the dignity and possibilities of human life ennobled 
and advanced by beauty, wit (f.c., wisdom), intelli- 
gence and, above all, bv liberty.” 

Let me ask students seriously to consider these 
lines. With the help of teachers and lecturers a 
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way may be tound by which they can train them- 
selves in the education thus suggested. They should 
aim at getting a good knowledge of sculpture and 
painting, and, under direction, should enter upon 
a course ot reading, choosing the best literature, 
both prose and poetry. In one branch of study no 
teacher is required ; I mean in training the facult\' 
of observation, that is in retaining a correct mental 
vision of some particular object. (Since writing thi.s 
I find “ observation ” is in the curriculum.) 

These studies can be followed during and, of course, 
after, the preliminary work of the schools. 

As to reading, I would advise vou to turn to the 
chapter headed “ The Troad “ in Eothen. It en- 
courages the student who has little or no Greek. 
Through Pope's Homer's Iliad, Kinglake, in his 
early boyhood, learnt to know' the spirit of Old 
Greece. He was “ not bothered with lexicons, bv 
solid rations of ‘ Poette Graeci ’ cut up by Commen- 
tators and served out by schoolmasters.” You will 
remember that Keats made his first acquaintance 
with Homer through Chapman’s translation. My 
own humble attempt with Pope's Iliad was sixty 
years ago — and failed. The last few years I have 
found pleasure in Murray’s translations — but th.e 
lost years cannot be recaptured ! 

By intelligent observation, first observing and 
then drawing from memory, you may learn and 
absorb more than by merely drawing from the 
object : tor the latter may be done almost automati- 
cally. The two methods should be studied side by 
side, together with the important work of measuring 
and plotting old examples of architecture. 

Students should visit the Acropolis, study it earlv 
and late in the day, and under varying atmospheres. 
Here is a golden opportunity for cultivating the 
taculty of observation, and a precious means ot 
stimulating the mind to a sense of beauty and an 
appreciation of truth in art. When one sees the 
Parthenon, one’s mind is gradually impressed bv 
the thf)ught that this culmination and crown of 
Doric architecture did not spring from the brains ot 
its designers complete in truth and beauty ” like 
.Vthena all armed from the head of Zeus." They 
had before them the temples that preceded their 
age ; they arrived at absolute perfection by many 
and slow stages, and by observing the failures a^ 
well as the successes of their predecessors. It was by 
a true valuation of these that they reached their goal . 

It was in 1904 that I saw the Parthenon tor the 
first and only time. e were a party of five, and by 
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good fortune all of us could silently contemplate 
and absorb the beauties of the great temple without 
breaking into fatuous exclamation. We were look- 
ing on the noblest rentains of man’s handiwork to 
be found on the whole face of this earth, work that 
has withstood the corroding action of climate and 
atmosphere for nearly twentv-four centuries, though 
it has been almost ruined bv the action of man. The 
remains look as fresh from the hands of the Greek 
workmen, helots and barbarians, as though finished 
but yesterday. Time, it would almost seem, has 
loyingly cared tor and protected the exquisite work- 
manship of these unknown men. In a sense these 
men are one with the architects and sculptors — the 
memory of whom and of the work they did may last 
for centuries to come. 

You all understand entasis as employed in the 
Parthenon, how it peryades all parts of the building, 
so that the yery columns, as it is supposed, radiate 
to a point in the sky, I belieye, 4,800 feet high. You 
know thoroughly all the detail ; you haye drawn 
out the orders from the instructiye “ plates,” which 
show so carefully and yaluably the measurements of 
all parts of the ” order.” You may think, as I cer- 
tainly did, that you can fairly yisualise the reality. 
You cannot do so ; nor can it be expressed by the 
cleyerest perspective drawing. It is only by actually 
seeing the building that you can truly yalue the en- 
tasis, and that you can realise the refined outline of 
the mouldings, which show no commonplace bow- 
pencil rigidity of outline. Everywhere the light and 
shade have been perfectlv considered ; this is es- 
pecially apparent in the fluting, and the strength 
that this seems to give to the columns. One is im- 
pressed by the exact proportion of all parts to the 
whole. In the Parthenon — in its perfection of de- 
sign, colour, and workmanship — is beheld in visible 
form the glory that was Greece. To quote from one 
of Henry James’s familiar letters to his friends : — 
There is a mvsterv of rightness about that Par- 
thenon that I cannot understand. It sets a standard 
tor other human things, showing that absolute 
rigb.tness is not out of our reach. But I am not in a 
de.scriptive mood, so I spare vou. Suffice it that I 
couldn’t keep tears from welling into my eyes.” 

Another writer savs ; — 

The Parthenon holds fast upon your brain with 
its own dim and infinite meaning." 

We saw the Parthenon and the surrounding build- 
ings under a cloudless skv ; had the day been a grey 
one, one’s emotions might have been less intense. 


We entered the Acropolis by the portico of the 
glorious Propvlasa ; we departed impressed and 
thoughtful. For myself, I was profoundlvimpressed 
and humbled bv a regret that onlv as a student in 
my old age had I drunk from the fountain head of 
our art, and that I was absorbing an element onlv in 
that which is truth and that which is beautv. Of 
course, one can only play with one’s imagination in 
reconstructing the interior of the Temple; one may 
conceive something of its beauty; yet, in spite of all. 
one cannot conceive being moved bv the spiritual 
emotion (as opposed to intellectual) one experiences 
on entering a mediaeval cathedral, or in reading 
beautiful poetry, or in the splendour of sunset. 

It would be hard to define this particular emotion. 
In mv own case what little I claim may have had its 
birth in my early youth, always attending a fine 
twelfth-century church when at home and a village 
church when away at school. On coming to London, 
before I was sixteen, acting on my mother’s com- 
mand, I regularly attended church. I did for a time, 
but entering a London church seemed like going 
into our town hall. I distinctly remember I really 
felt “ going to church ” was when I first went to the 
Temple. Here was all the difference. This feeling 
has never left me. Amiens is more to me than 
S. Peter’s. 

Some of this spiritual emotion we felt some days 
later on entering and viewing the glory of Santa 
Sophia. Here one did not find the perfection of 
finish so conspicuous as in the Parthenon ; on the 
contrary, the surface of the porphyry columns in 
the great church is distinctly wavy. Curiously 
enough, this lack of finish seems here to be right ; 
it gives a refreshing human touch, appealing to all, 
and these slight imperfections, escaping the me- 
chanical, give an added and precious value to the 
whole. 

There is at a short distance from the Acropolis a 
small Doric temple, the name of which I forget. In 
colour, and in the proportion of the order, it differs 
materially from the Parthenon ; and it struck me as 
beingcommonplace and indeed unpleasing ; the pro- 
portions seemed wrong, and as unpleasing as is the 
Doric entrance to Euston Square Station. Itshowed 
no intricate light and shade, owing, no doubt, to 
the muddy colour of the stone or marble. This is an 
object-lesson showing how much depends on site, on 
colour, on proportion and on atmosphere. 

Students should especially study Doric flutings 
and compare them with those of the later orders : to 
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me the flutings of the later orders appear a “ falling- 
atvay ” from the ideal, and tend to make the column 
look commonplace. 

The Parthenon impresses the beholder with be- 
ing exactly the right size : it could be neither larger 
nor smaller. Since seeing it, I have ventured to 
question whether the grouping of the parts of Inigo 
Jones’s beautiful Banqueting Hall would not have 
been enhanced if the building had been, say, one- 
third larger ; this would have given opportunity for 
more wall space, perhaps on each side and above the 
window openings. It might be valuable to the stu- 
dent to make comparative studies in the proportion 
of this building. 

In studying old buildings, keep an open mind 
and do not be led away by a style that may be 
fashionable for the time being. Do not take it for 
granted that Inigo Jones is the father of English 
architecture, though he certainly m.ust be con- 
sidered the father of Italian architecture as prac- 
tised in England. Remember that you are heirs of 
the men who built our cathedrals and our manor 
houses. 

Pray do not consider all the old masters infallible. 
Go to Vicenza and look critically at Palladio’s build- 
ings : with the exception of the “ Basilica,” and 
perhaps one other building, his work is not alto- 
gether beautiful. It would almost seem“hehad most 
carefully divested himself of all esthetic sense.” Go 
to Oxford and examine the early work of Wren, and 
vou will see that even Wren was not always success- 
ful. 

It is generally accepted as a fact that the benign 
influence of Greek poetry and literature is traceable 
in the poetry and literature of all Western nations 
through succeeding ages down to the present. It 
has also been said that this benign influence is 
apparent in our architecture, and even in the very 
chairs we use. I confess that, being ignorant of 


architectural history, it is difficult for me to find 
Greek influence either in mediaeval or Renaissance 
buildings. But the subtle Greek mind, the Greek 
appreciation of beauty, may, I think, be found in 
Santa Sophia, which was built by the Greeks. 

During the last three or four decades there has 
been a revival of Italian architecture in America, as 
well as in England. We have picked up threads 
from Italian masters, before and after Palladio, and 
threads from our own masters. We have woven 
these threads, without due consideration whether 
they had the quality of beauty or not, into patterns 
or samples expressing some of the evils and some of 
the good pertairing to the old masters. Would that 
some master-mind would arise and teach us how to 
capture Greek thought as it first influenced Rome, 
pointing out where the Romans just missed the 
beautiful, and thus guided, we might in time achieve 
in our buildings something of fine art. 

Please allow me to cite a hackneyed quotation : 

“ The glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

This always seems to me a subtle criticism, not 
intended by the author, of the architecture of the 
two countries. You cannot add to the supreme word 
“glory”; “grandeur,” however, may easily sink to 
“ grandiose.” 

Young men may indulge in visions of a style born 
of tradition and adaptable to the new conditions. 
But their visions must be exalted : they must not be 
confined to the mere work they are engaged upon. 
“ Weary of the past,” we are hoping for a loftier, 
brighter and simpler age bringing with it what 
Wordsworth prayed for: ‘‘plainliving, high thinking 
and homelvbeautv.” The self-education I advocate 
I believe in my soul to be right and sound. I have 
‘■preached” to you because, with the knowledge of 
my own early limitations, I have wished to help you 
to attain much that I have missed. 


Discussion 

-Mr. E. GUY DAWBER, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CH.AIR 


Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.] : Mr. Vice-President, you 
have asked me to propose a vote of thanks to mv ever- 
young old friend, Air. Collcutt.for the Paper he has read 
to-night, and I do so with a great deal of pleasure, a 
pleasure that is not really diminished by the fact that I 
do not find mvself able to agree with a great deal which 
he has said. We have recently looked upon Air. Coll- 
cutt as enjoying his otium cum clis^uitute surrounded bv 
his books and pictures, and casting an occasional cyni- 
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cal eye upon us who are still in the hiirlv-burly ; but 
from the paper he has given us to-night we get a very 
different idea of him. He is a veritable St. George, out 
for dragons, and having heard of this terrible dragon, 
Architectural Education, as given in the schools, he 
comes back to the arena, armed cap-a-pie, and goes for 
the dragon with all the vigour of youth. 

I agree with him that criticism is ahvavs useful, and 
no institution that cannot stand criticism is worth anv- 
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thing ; but I do feel to-night that the dragon which 
Mr. Collcutt is fighting is, to a considerable extent, a 
Frankenstein monster, which he has evolved out of his 
own moral consciousness. 

Let us look at some of the complaints he makes. He 
first complains that he got an assistant who had been 
with credit through the Architectural Association’s 
schools — 

Mr. COLLCUTT : No, a school ; I did not name 
the school. Va 

Mr. SLATER : At any rate, he had had some educa- 
tion, and he turned out a duffer. Well, Horace tells us 
that a great many brave men lived before Agamemnon, 
and I am afraid duffers existed before architectural 
education existed, and will continue to exist. But I do 
not think it is fair to blame the schools for indivi- 
dual failures. Then he has a letter from a student who 
states that the time he spent at an architectural school 
was very much wasted and did not help him in his 
general work afterwards. Is it not possible — I throw 
this out with diffidence, because I do not want to lav 
myself open to an action for libel — is it not possible that 
if the preliminary examination which Mr. Collcutt ad- 
vocates had been in operation, this gentleman might 
have been told he had better devote his energies to 
something other than architecture ? With regard to this 
preliminary education by an outside body before the 
student enters his course, is it a feasible thing .' Every 
year a number of students leave college or school and 
start on their professions : some take up law, some 
medicine, some science, some architecture. But at the 
start they know nothing whatever about these subjects ; 
and how can you examine a man on what he knows 
nothing whatever about r If anybody were to attempt to 
examine me in Chinese, I think it would be a fiasco. 

Mr. COLLCUTT : I sav that after studying for 
two years he should go before a bodv of examiners. 

Mr. SLATER ; I am coming to that. Y’hat, I think, 
can be done, and what ought to be done — and here 
I may say Mr. Collcutt has hit the right nail on 
the head — is that the professors and teachers in the 
schools, who are the only people able to judge, ought 
carefullv to consider the work of the students after the 
first six or nine months, and if they hold the opinion 
that any of them have mistaken their vocation, they 
ought, in the most uncompromising manner, to warn 
them off the course. I think there is some danger, 
looking at the rivalrv of the schools and the great 
natural desire on the part of all of them to have a very 
flourishing school under their control, and I am half 
inclined to think there mav be a little relaxation of this 
weeding-out process. I am sure it is very desirable that 
the weeding-out should take place. 

Mr. Collcutt said that architecture as a fine art is of 
secondary consideration in schools, vet very soon after- 
wards he complains of the students being allowed — per- 


haps encouraged — to make picturesque settings for the 
buildings thev have designed. I remember some artists 
who have designed the frames for their pictures ; there- 
fore I do not think it is very much to be deprecated that 
a student should be taught that there is something in 
the surroundings of his building, and that he may very 
justly endeavour to supplement the building by gar- 
dens and terraces, and even by rock pools, which may be 
stagnant water or not. 

The next complaint Mr. Collcutt makes is that too 
many subjects are taught in the schools. I am bound to 
say that, at the back of my mind, I am a little disposed 
to agree with him ; but it is a fact that a large number of 
people for whom I have a very great respect hold a 
different opinion. During the last 30 or 35 years I have 
listened to most of the addresses to students that have 
been given bv the Presidents of the Institute when the 
distribution of prizes takes place, and they have, almost 
without exception, called the attention of students to 
the fact that architecture is not an easy profession, that 
drawing is not sufficient, that students must know a 
great deal besides drawing before they can attempt to 
practise architecture. I will quote only one short sen- 
tence from one of those addresses ; — 

“ Although experts may be consulted on steel con- 
struction, sanitary work, electrical work and heating, 
yet the young student ought to be able to become mas- 
ter of the principles involved in such matters.” Those 
were the words of Mr. Collcutt 14 years ago. 

Mr. COLLCUTT : I do not go back on that now. 

Ml. SLATER : You must bear in mind that archi- 
tectural education has barely attained its majority in 
this countrv. England has been behind nearly all other 
countries in endeavouring to promote architectural 
education. Take the Greeks. If there is any truth in the 
theories which IMr. Hambidge has lately promulgated, 
the architects of the Greek buildings must have been 
verv skilled mathematicians and scientists. In Rome, 
w here the profession of architecture was one of the most 
lucrative, it is impossible to conceive that there were not 
schools for teaching architects ; and even in the be- 
nighted Middle Ages you w ill find that in the fifth cen- 
turv .v.D. King Theodoric spoke of the honour of the 
architectural profession in terms which we should be 
verv glad to hear from officialdom at the present day. 
We ought to look at the effects of this systematised 
education in the countries w here it has been carried on 
for some time. Look at France. That was the first 
countrv which instituted any system of architectural 
education. Evervone, I suppose, will admit that the 
public buildings which were erected in France in the 
seventeenth century are of very high merit ; and there 
cannot be a doubt, I think, that the excellence of these 
buildings was due, in a very large degree, to the super- 
vision and training of architects w hich w as carried out 
bv the Academic d’Architecture, w hich w as founded in, 
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I think, 1^74, and that tvork was continued hv the Ecole 
des Beaux- Arts. Take Ameiica : that country has a far 
wider and more comprehensive system of education 
than we have. Have the results of that turned out to be 
had ? I need only refer to the wonderful series of draw- 
ings which lined this room a few weeks ago, to show 
that the education in architecture which is given in 
America has not done aw ay with originality or spoilt the 
designs of the buildings. 

Architectural schools cannot do everything ; they 
have their limitations, and thev would do well to recog- 
nise them. They cannot — and I do not think they pre- 
tend to — turn out at the end of five years a sort of super- 
architect who is prepared for every branch of practice 
which may come to him. Thev cannot theoretically 
teach professional practice, and I should agree with Hr. 
Collcutt as thoroughly as anyone can that before a man 
attempts to practise architecture himself he ought to 
spend some time in an architect’s office. But, granted 
these limitations, I cannot help feeling that the archi- 
tectural schools do a great deal in guiding a man in his 
studies, in telling him where he goes wrong, in giving 
him help and direction in many ways. And as for the 
students themselves, I am sure that the rivalry between 
them, the opportunity which one man has of seeing and 
criticising the work of his fellows, of seeing how a par- 
ticular problem is treated by one man differently from 
another, must he of benefit to him — to sav nothing of 
the friendships which are formed in these schools, and 
which often last a lifetime. 

-Mr. Collcutt has been rather destructive in his criti- 
cism, but I rather miss any constructive criticism. 
\\ ould he go back to the old happv-go-lucky, go-as- 
you-please days of the ’6o’s and the ’70’s ? I doubt it. 
A visit to Athens, to see the glories of the Parthenon, is 
a very good thing indeed ; hut how many, in their stu- 
dent days, can atford to go there ? 

Before I dose I have one request to make to Air. 
Collcutt. I would ask him to visit one of the most 
active architectural schools ; I do not care whether he 
chooses the Association school, or the Gower Street 
school, or the Liverpool school. Let him see the work 
the students are doing, see the way in which they are 
being trained, and I cannot help thinking that if he goes 
there he will be very warmly welcomed, and any sug- 
C'estions he may make will be, if useful, acted upon. If 
he will visit these schools, I think he will find some of 
'■ these confounded theories ” which he talks about have 
reallc a \ ery good practical result, and I hope he will 
lemain to bless what he started out with the intention 
of cursing. 

1 must apologise, Afr. A ice-President, for having de- 
tained you so long, hut I have a twofold excuse. I have 
iieen rather actively associated, during the last thirt\ 
tears, with the formation and furtherance of scheme's 
of architectural education in this country. I renieniher 
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the early days when some of us used to meet at Air. 
Leonard Stokes’s office and endeavour to form some sort 
of syllabus for a day school at the Association. Alanv 
were the head-shakings, and numerous the doubts as to 
whether any day school of the Association could ever 
succeed ; but the punv bantling of those days has 
turned out a verv stalwart youngster now . AIv second 
reason is that I have been honoured tor many years with 
Air. Collcutt’s friendship, and I really do want to con- 
vince him that these schools and the effects of them are 
not so bad as he has been led to think. 1 can assure him 
that I think it a very sporting thing of him to hate 
written this paper and come down here to deliter it. 
It IS only too good a thing to think that our Past Presi- 
dents still retain an interest in what has gone before and 
in the work of this Institute, and I beg him to believe 
that It IS by no means as a mere facon df parki that I 
move this vote of thanks to him. 

The CHAIRAIAN : Before I call upon some other 
speaker, I wish to say that ‘the President has written to ex- 
press his great regret at not being able to be present, and 
that I have been requested by Sir Reginald Blomfield — 
who was coming here to-night to second the vote of 
thanks, but, unfortunately, is laid up with neuritis — to 
read you a tew words from him. I will do so. This would 
have been his seconding of the vote of thanks ; — 

“Air. Collcutt’s charming, if discursive. Paper is in the 
nature of the apologia of a man who all his life has been 
an artist, and who, like all true artists, has found that 
with advancing years and increasing knowledge his 
sense and appreciation of beauty is ever growing 
stronger. He has touched on certain defects in our 
present methods of education to which many of us are 
alive — the excessive attention to mere draughtsmanship 
and its tricks, the neglect of ordinary building construc- 
tion, the search tor the grandiose instead of the search 
for that exact adjustment of means to ends and the 
elimination of the unessential w hich is, after all, the real 
business of architecture. Air. Collcutt realises that 
three or five year.s’ training is not enough, that not five 
or fifteen or an\' number of years is reallv adequate, be- 
cause the true architect is always observing, always 
analysing, always endeavouring to reach the ultimate, 
inevitable lorm that exists in iiiea, but is never realised 
in fact. But this being so, one should not be too hard 
on our schools tor failing to do tlte impossible ; one 
would only suggest to them that thev should study 
niore closely what an architect has actually to do, .md 
how best he can do it. 

'T entirely endorse A Ir. Collcutt ’s poi nt that artists are 
horn, not made. It has been the fallacy of this country 
since the days of the 1S51 Exhiliition that anyone can 
become an architect, or, for a matter of that, a painter 
or a sculptor, by setting out to be such and going 
through some sort of training. Our State-aided .\rt 
training proceeds on this assumption, which account.s 
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for the vast amount of incompetent work in which we 
abound. Some of us recollect the old days of pupilage, 
when offices were largely stocked with the fools of the 
family. My own opinion is that the initial endowment 
of a creative artist — and if an architect is not that, he is 
nothing — is much rarer than is supposed. One need 
not say with Nordau that all artists of genius are 
lunatics, but one should realise that those who possess 
the intellectual, imaginative and emotional endowment 
which will qualify them to pull their weight in the com- 
munity as architects are few and far between ; and if 
this fact was realised in our schools, there would be 
drastic changes in their organisation and methods. 

“I heard it said recently that our young men no longer 
care for the art of architecture and are only interested 
in it as a business. I do not believe it. I am con- 
vinced that there is as much enthusiasm for this, the 
noblest of the arts, as ever ; but if there are back- 
sliders, and if those who start with enthusiasm are 
quickly choked by the tares, let me commend them to 
the study of Mr. Collcutt’s address, and learn from him 
something of that high enthusiasm which has sustained 
him so well through his long and very honourable 
career.” 

Air. Ernest Newton (R.A.) wrote as follows : 

■ ‘ I am very sorry I am not able to come to the Institute 
to-night. 

” I have not seen Air. Collcutt's Paper, so that I do not 
know exactly what his views are on the very important 
question of architectural education. It is, perhaps, a 
little early yet to judge the results of school training. 
Every system probably has some drawbacks. The old 
method of apprenticeship answered very well for in- 
dustrious apprentices who had the good fortune to 
serve their time under a really capable architect. Being 
constantly in touch with the work of a master w ho was 
engaged in designing and carrying out real buildings, 
and not merely problems in design, was an invaluable 
experience for anyone who was wise enough to profit 
by it ; but I think that even in the best circumstances 
most pupils would have valued and benefited im- 
mensely bv some school training and in the preparation 
of projects conceived on a more generous scale than any 
they were likely to come across in their masters' offices. 
I nfortunatelv, however, everc one under the old system 
did not always have the good luck to serve a competent or 
even conscientious master, and sometimes finished his 
term of apprenticeship with nothing much more valu- 
able in the wav of architectural training than a certain 
facility in tracing and copting specifications. 

“ Is not the ideal system a carefully arranged com- 
bination of school work and office work ? A student 
"ho has profited bv the excellent training which the 
schools afford might with great advantage to himself 
spend a year or two in an office w here he w ould come in 
contact with actual architectural problems and see real 


though, from his point of view, perhaps, somewhat 
humble buildings taking actual shape in three dimen- 
sions. The time spent in an office should be con- 
sidered as an essential part of his training.” 

I will now ask Sir Aston Webb if he will kindlv sav a 
few words. 

Sir ASTON WEBB, P.R.A. [Past President] : Air. 

A ice-President, I seem to have arrived at that stage of 
life when I cannot attend a meeting without being ex- 
pected to sav something. I came to-night entirely to 
enjoy my oki friend Air. Collcutt’s address, and I have 
enjoyed it very much. I think of Air. Collcutt when he 
and I were quite young men and he won the Wakefield 
Town Hall competition, which we all thought, and 
rightly thought, a great achievement. And later on I 
remember when we were invited bv the father of our 
President of to-day to a dinner, which Sir Frederick 
Leighton attended, and at which the competitors for 
the Imperial Institute discussed the conditions under 
which that competition was carried out. And I remem- 
bei (with mixed feelings) when the announcement was 
made that Air. Collcutt’s design had been selected. 
I remember the charming red-brick house in Blooms- 
bury Square, with a sunflower as finial, a customary 
decoration in those days. And I remember the numer- 
ous other buildings, which have always kept in my mind 
a fragrance and a pleasure when I have thought of 
Air. Collcutt and his work. 

And now with regard to the more serious part of the 
Paper, architectural education. I like to look, more 
especially, upon the part of it with which I And mvself 
in agreement. I find myself quite in agreement with 
what he said about the large number of students who 
are now entering the architectural profession ; I think 
it is a very serious thing indeed. Th.e outlook is not very 
favourable at the present time, hut no doubt it will im- 
prove ; I am sure it will. Still, I do not know how 
the number of students now coming in are going to find 
work. And, apart from that, it is only leading young 
men to a great disappointment in life to educate them 
and encoiir.ige them in a calling for which they have no 
real feeling. Some time ago I had a sort of epidemic of 
invitations to address students at schools of art round 
about London. I went to some of them, and enjoyed 
the proceedings very much. At one the master took 
me round the school — this was not an architectural 
school, but a general art school. And I saw some 
very terrible things, and I said to the master ; “ Do you 
ever advise a man not to become an artist .' ” “ No,” 

he said. “But,” I said, “don't you think it would he 
rather a good thing, occasionally, to say ‘ I do not think 
you are adapted for an artist ; I advise you to trv some- 
thing else ’ .' ” “ We never do,” he said. That, I 

thought, was a very serious thing. And, having gone 
round the school, I addressed the students and men- 
tioneel that I thought many of them, with the kindly 
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advice of the master, would be better advised if they 
were to take up some other calling. Since that time 
the epidemic of invitations to address art students has 
entirely ceased ! 

One point in Hr. Collcutt’s address which interested 
me very much — because. I think, there is much to be 
said on both sides — was that he seemed to think stu- 
dents were invited to begin at the wrong end : that they 
were invited to design large buildings, of a kind which 
they would never have an opportunitv of carrying out, 
and that when thev had to design little cottages, such as 
thev would have a chance of carrving out, thev were 
not altogether equipped for the work. That is so, of 
course. But I am inclined to think that the big end is 
the right end to start with ; that vou want to induce a 
student to look at a whole scheme, and to think of the 
svmmetrv and largeness of it. I think vou mav see — 
I often look at it with that view — the same bigness in a 
small cottage as in a big building. I doubt if educating 
a man on a little cottage, such as a gamekeeper’s cot- 
tage, would qualify him for building a great building, 
or a Temple, when he grows up. I speak with great 
diffidence, because I am not sure about these things ; 
but I think that, on the whole, it is better to begin with 
the big thing, and that that bigness will be reflected bv 
bigness in his work, even though that work is small in 
size. I happened only to-dav to see a small silver 
George III. sauce-boat, and the man with me, who 
was a master, said: "This is the biggest thing vou 
could make.’' It is possible by knowledge and train- 
ing to get that bigness into small things which is verv 
desirable. 

Then I would like to say one other thing. I agree 
entirely with Hr. Collcutt about observation for stu- 
dents. When I was a student I went to churches, and 
measured little hits of mouldings and arches. We were 
not asked to do the whole thing in those davs ; we 
were asked to get a little Earh English window, or the 
base of a porch. But we ought to try to think of the 
thing as a whole. I have said here before to-night that 
we ought to draw more from memorv, not to plot it 
on the spot ; to plot it from memorv. then go hack 
to the building and find out where the difficulties and 
errors are, and correct these on the spot. I remember 
many years ago I took a holidav at Southwold, when 
Walberswick was a great place for artists to go to. On 
this occasion there was an American artist who was in- 
structing a very large class, and you would see of a 
morning a row of ladies mainly, but there were some 
men too, on the beach painting the sea. But thev 
all had their backs to it. They had to trv to paint 
their impression of the sea, and they would take peeps 
over their shoulders. The instructor’s idea was that 
they should paint their impression of the sea, and not 
try to make an exact copy of what thev were seeing. It 
took away from the students the desire to represent 


subjects photographicallv. It is possible to measure 
buildings on the spot and put all down and vet not 
know the difficulties which the designer had in putting 
It together. That is what vou have to find out. I am 
spending about half a day a week at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
at the present time, and nothing could impress anybodv 
more in regard to the extraordinary genius and general 
knowledge of Wren than to spend manv hours examin- 
ing St. Paul’s. You sav we must not worship Wren too 
much ; no doubt we ought not to, but anybodv who 
studies St. Paul’s must worship Y'ren. He was a Presi- 
dent of the Royal Societv — I think he was its first Presi- 
dent ; he was a highlv scientific man and a great 
astronomer, and certainlv he was the greatest architect 
that England has ever turned out. So it does not show 
at all, I think, that because a man is instructed in 
mechanics, in engineering and such-like, that he need 
not also be the very finest and most artistic architect. 

That is all I want to say, except that it is delightful to 
see Hr. Collcutt here, and for this reason : that I think 
as we get older we ought — I have tried to do it myself — 
while taking an interest still in one’s own affairs, also to 
take an interest in the young men who are coming on, 
and so live again, if we can. a second life in the progress 
of the younger men who are going to take our places. 

I thank Hr, Collcutt very much for his Paper. 

Hr. E. T, HALL [F.] : Hr. Yice-President, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a great privilege to me to be present 
to hear my old friend Air. Collcutt read this Paper, with 
his delightful youth, and his reminiscences going back, 
as they do, for a long period. In some respects one 
cannot, I think, agree with all that he has said ; but I 
join with all who have preceded me in the intense ad- 
miration we all feel for him. 

I should like to appeal for a little broader education 
of the public in architecture. We must not forget it is a 
very important thing to architects that there should be 
a cidtured public who can appreciate their work, and I 
venture to think we should all, so far as our influence 
lies, use it so that in every school a part of the regular 
curriculum should be the teaching of sketching. It 
teaches boys to observe and to record their observa- 
tions ; and w hen such teaching is spread over the w hole 
country, it will induce an appreciation of architecture, 
which will go largely to help architects, and do much 
for architecture itself. 

I venture also to suggest — what has not been much 
referred to to-night — that a verv potent influence in 
architectural education is the encouragement of travel- 
ling. I agree with Sir .\ston Webb that the method of 
simply measuring up little mouldings has nothing to do 
with the breadth which is required in designing archi- 
tectural compositions. If you travel— and I think 
travelling is the greatest education anv man can have — 
you get a grasp of magnificent buildings, vou see the 
environments in which they have been created, and you 
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can see and study the mankind of the district who have 
expressed their aspirations in buildings. That, I think, 
is of incomparable value. Take as an example Inigo 
Jones. He was not trained as an architect, and did not 
turn to architecture until he was 28 years of age. He 
went on a visit to Italy, but when he came back he did 
not start as an architect ; he was engaged for nearly 
ten years in designing, mostly masques and scenery for 
theatrical plays. Yet in the magnificent backgrounds 
of palaces he showed the result of his studies abroad. 
It led to the Court and the nobles becoming his clients. 
During that period he made several alterations and 
additions to buildings, but it was not until ten years 
later, when he returned from his second visit to Italy, 
that he became the great architect that he was. There 
can be no doubt that in his design of the palace at 
Whitehall the inspiration came from the breadth and 
greatness of the buildings which he had studied abroad. 
Take , again, the case of Wren ; he did not become an archi- 
tect until he was over 30. He was, as Sir Aston Webb has 
already stated, a great scientist. He drafted the Charter 
of the Royal Society, and he was, in every way, a great 
and brilliant genius. The only journey he made, appa- 
rently, was one to the North of France and to Paris, 
when he made a very intensive tour of Paris. When he 
returned he seems to have been inspired — Paris was not 
then rebuilt : it was still a mediseval city — to make Lon- 
don the greatest city of the world, and he produced that 
beautiful plan which we have all admired, and which 
we regret was not carried out. If you take other 
architects — Gibbs, and Robert Adam, and Sir William 
Chambers — none of them had any office training what- 
ever, except that the last two were for a short time in 
Pans under Clerisseau. Their education was entirely 
derived from their travels abroad, and they were all 
great men in their wav. One man who was brought up 
in an office in those davs was John Webb, and he was 
a pupil of Inigo Jones ; he did not travel, and he never 
made any great reputation as an architect. I give you 
these examples to show the xalue of travel to an 
architect. 

-Mr. Collcutt has drawn attention to a programme of 
dividing architects into three grades : (i) the local prac- 
titioner, (3) the technical expert, (3) the designer. I 
cannot imagine anything more deadly. Just fancy a 
young and ambitious man starting out to become any 
one of those three ! If he does not intend to become all 
three, he had better drop the idea of architecture. An 
architect, as I conceive, should have a general know'- 
ledge of everything connected with his building if he 
w ants to be the master-craftsman. If you turn to \ itru- 
vius, you will see he gave a much more exacting account 
of what an architect should be, and he almost appals you 
by the extent of the knowledge you are supposed to have. 

With regard to the schools, beautiful drawings are 
very admirable, but they are not necessarily architec- 


ture. That pupils should be taught to design large 
buildings I am sure is sound. Thex' should also be 
taught to do the sort of buildings which are likelv to 
come into the kind of work they wall pursue. In the 
Architectural -Association School, which is the one I know- 
most about, I think the students are being trained on 
the right lines ; they are doing excellent work, and they 
are given practical work to do. I have recently in- 
spected designs for a printing works and for a recrea- 
tion hall, and all the designs are well within the realm of 
what is usually required of a young architect who is 
beginning practice. 

We must have been thrilled by Mr. Collcutt ’s re- 
marks with regard to the Parthenon. He speaks of its 
rightness of size. I have not seen the Parthenon, but I 
have seen and studied St. Peter’s, and there you feel 
that the size is not right ; the scale of architraves and 
mouldings is so vast that the building loses the ex- 
pression of dignity which you get in contemplating 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that while no school 
can make an architect, it can instruct and educate him. 
It conduces to good fellowship. It creates an esprit dt 
corps, and I think xve may rest satisfied that the students 
of to-day will be worthy exponents of the art of archi- 
tecture in the future. 

Prof. BERESFORD PITE [F.] : It is only due to 
Mr. Collcutt to say, at the outset, how much some of us 
have valued the extraordinary qualities of his earlv 
work. I do not know which design for Wakefield Town 
Hall Sir .Aston Webb refers to, but I prefer the medi- 
teval one. Mr. Collcutt made two. Whether he was 
directed to make the Renaissance one afterwards, or 
whether he made it from the outset, I do not know ; but 
the two aspects displayed had a remarkable effect upon 
mv mind as a student. -And I remember the design for 
the Barrow-in-Furness Town Hall, another step in the 
same direction. .And I think the Imperial Institute, in 
London, is one of the finest buildings of its era. I want 
to ask this : Were the conditions xvhich produced the 
great men of Air. Collcutt’s early years so absolutelv 
bad ? .Are the conditions under which we are conduct- 
ing architectural education now producing similar men? 
That is the test. It is very interesting to take an aca- 
demic view of the subject and discuss educational 
systems ; but by their works you shall know them — it is 
bv the fruits of a system of architectural education that 
the system must be judged. .And I would suggest the 
great advisability, in these circumstances, of broader 
and longer views. If you review the progress of English 
building for the past century, beginning with the extra- 
ordinary academic and perfect work of the Greek school, 
then the enthusiastic work of the Italian school, repre- 
sented by Sir Charles Barry, and the marvellous accom- 
plishment of the Gothic school, I think you must hesi- 
tate before vou denounce the methods bv which such 
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results were arrived at; and sacrifice them in exchange 
for mere programmes of education. I think the time has 
come when this Institute can review the whole subject 
of architectural education with profit. Some fifteen 
years ago the Institute organised a conference on the 
then burning question of town planning ; but I think 
the time is ripe for this Institute to organise a confer- 
ence on the verv important question of architectural 
education, and to review the courses which are adopted, 
not onlv at home, but abroad, in the study of our art. 
Mv impression is that we are running a risk of be- 
coming too academical ; we are not by nature as 
academical as the French. The Englishm.an is, after 
all, an extraordinarily free character ; his genius has un- 
expected wavs of exhibiting itself. It exhibited itself in 
a whollv unexpected way in Christopher Wren, in 
Pugin, and in many other brilliant workers we could 
name ; and we should be a little careful in compelling 
upon the large number of schools in the country a uni- 
form programme. The policy of the Institute, of late, 
has been to enlarge the liberty of these schools, and, I 
think, verv wiselv. It would be a good thing if it could 
enlarge that liberty still further and allow the schools 
freedom in the construction of practical programmes, 
not even specifying two years in an architect’s office, 
but looking for the school, in the long run, to pro- 
duce good buildings, and men who can do good build- 
ings, because that, after all, is the test. From that point 
of view I welcome Mr, Collcutt’s appearance on the 
field. We shall always judge him by his work, just as we 
alwavs have enjoved his presence and enjoyed his words. 
We shall mark the era as the Collcutt era, judging him 
by that evidence, whatever he may himself say. 

And mav I, in conclusion, say something about the 
course of architectural education ? Ought it not to be 
this ; the production of good buildings r Not a camou- 
flage of interesting drawings. .\nd are not our schools 
led astrav at the present moment, just as our clients 
were led astray a generation or two ago by the perspec- 
tives — are not the schools led astray by the method of the 
Institute in recpiiring drawings of particular orders, and 
so limiting the activities of the schools in a dangerous 
wav ? Anv review of their work at present will depress 
\ ou by the universal sameness of the subject and the w av 
in which it is treated. And so will a review of the com- 
petition drawings sent in for the Prix de Rome and the 
Gold Medal ; they reveal a sameness of outlook which 
is un-English. .And that points to the necessitv of 
reviewing the whole work ot the educational svstem at 
an early date. It will be welcomed bv the schools. I 
cannot help adding that the recent Exhibition of .Ameri- 
can .Architecture gives point to such a proposal. It is 
time that we reviewed our outlook. It was a verv 
interesting exhibition, but it was selected from a conti- 
nent ; and if in connection with our Congress on Edu- 
cation here we could have a review', not of current 
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English architecture, but of English architecture cover- 
ing the period from the much-despised but much 
underrated blessing, the 1851 Exhibition, to our own 
day, we should be able to judge exactly the trend of 
those forces which make for architectural progress. 

Alay I add a suggestion with regard to the course of 
architectural education r I have suggested that the 
object of a drawing must be the production of a drawing 
which will guide a man in building. The next point is 
on the subject of architectural history. The one thing 
which is of importance to the designer is what the man 
was thinking about when he built, sav, the Parthenon, 
or Westminster .Abbey, or St. Paul's ; not the impres- 
sion made on my mind, not the impression made on the 
mind of a man who was not the architect. I remember 
Bodley saying to me that he alwavs, when in West- 
minster .Abbey, received the impression of how small 
man is, and when in St. Paul's how great a man is. Is 
it then really a matter of subjective psychologv with the 
reverse influence on another type of mind ? (Mr. Coll- 
cutt will excuse my pointing this out : he referred to the 
Theseum at .Athens. It is a different size from the Par- 
thenon, but it is of the same scale.) A'ou mav rack vour 
brain to ascertain what the impression is ; you might 
put it down to muddy colour, but you will not get at 
the essential facts until you ascertain what was operating 
from the calling, from the tradition, from the precedent, 
from the circumstances and the material, upon the 
man’s mind when he did it. 

I thank Mr. Collcutt for his Paper and for his build- 
ings. Two doors off No. 36 Bloomsbury Square, in 
1877, I was living in my father’s home as an articled 
pupil, and he will understand some of the wonder with 
which we looked at that building in our homelv square. 

Professor REILLA' [/•'.] (Liverpool School) : I feel 
that this is hardly an occasion for men of my, and a 
vounger, generation. Mr. Collcutt’s friends have paid 
the right kind of tribute to the Paper he has read. If I 
were to try to reply to Air. Collcutt’s remarks about the 
Liverpool School and the .Association, I should pro- 
bably alter the tone of this delightful meeting. My 
pleasure is in this : that I find the .Association and 
the Liverpool School are in the pit together. 

The speech to which I would rather address mv re- 
marks is Professor Pite’s. I feel that he said some useful 
things. The real point about the schools, which have 
been a growth of less than twentv vears, seems to be 
this : There was a tradition in English architecture 
clown to the ’sixties and ’seventies of great enthusiasm, 
first the Neo-Grec tradition, and then the Gothic tra- 
dition. All the people lucky enough to be in offices in 
those times seem to have shared in the enthusiasm which 
w as abundant and was firing every one . Those who, like 
myself, were in offices at a later period, the ’nineties, met 
with a vast variety of conflicting designs ; no architect 
had a good word to say for the work of anv other archi- 
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tect.^ Therefore it seemed essential, if English architec- 
ture was to rise to the quality of the work of the greater 
men of the periods mentioned , that there should be some 
coming together of younger men in schools to find out 
for themselves, to study and see if knowledge could re- 
place the faith which was lacking. I think that is what 
the schools can do. The schools serve not only in stimu- 
lating enthusiasm and knowledge, but they also act as 
a sieve. At the time I am speaking of, when I was 
receiving what education I had in architecture, one had 
to be articled for five years. How then, if one was not 
suited to the profession, was one to get out of it : Only 
by sacrificing the articles. We now have an examination 
at the end of each year, when m.en are fired out who are 
not fit ; so we are acting thereby as a means of saving 
the good men for the profession, and turning the bad 
men away. In my opinion, however, and in the opinion 
of every one who thinks of it, the schools are not there 
for the purpose of creating geniuses ; geniuses arise ; 
the Collcutts, if they are real geniuses, cannot be shut 
out. The schools raise the level of taste, and prevent 
blunders being made. If we walk about the streets 
in this neighbourhood, we see many blunders due to 
the men in the ’nineties ; it is too early yet to judge of 
the work of the men educated in the last twenty years. I 
think some of you who visited Liverpool recently did see 
growing up in the town considerable evidence of the 
influence of the School. Sir Aston Webb has very wisely 
explained that to fire the imagination we have to put 
before students big schemes ; we have to show them 
in big schemes the simplification of ideas a big scheme 
always involves, and that is why the big scheme is the 
best engine of education. Our main object is to edu- 
cate architects. Many seem to think that the object is 
to provide cheap assistants, hut that is the last thing 
which we hope to provide. Anyone who has seen the 
work of the schools of recent years, and not merely read 
their prospectuses, knows that construction is now 
carried out with unprecedented thoroughness. In each 
of the big schools one design in four is carried through 
to the working-drawing stage. While we have to fire 
the student’s imagination on the one hand, we have to 
teach on the other the practical limitations of our cratt. 
I maintain the leading schools are doing both with 
a success office training has never achieved, and could 
never from its scope hope to achieve. 

-Mr. W. X. AU-\MS [A.] : -May I say a few words on 
behalf of the students ? Up to the present this evening 
we have heard everything from what we might say is 
the pre-war generation. Students are perfectly satisfied 
with their schools ; they are quite satisfied up to the 
time of leaving their schools. But the students are not 
satisfied with the practising architects’ offices which 
they go into. Excuse me, gentlemen, for speaking my 
mind, but Air. Collcutt has done so, and I feel strongly 
on this point of architectural education. I feel that if 


only practising architects would give students a real 
chance in their offices, London would be different. 

Mr. HOWARD ROBERTSON, S.A.D.G. (Prin- 
cipal, School) : I do not want to make many 

remarks, because the time is drawing to a close, and 
others have said, in a better way, things I wanted to say, 
as far as criticisms on Mr. Collcutt’s paper are con- 
cerned. I think he makes one statement w hich is rather 
unfair to the schools. He says the schools are attracting 
people into the profession in enormous numbers. I have 
not seen figures showing that more are entering the 
profession since the schools w'ere established than 
before. I think a number of people who previously 
entered offices are coming to the schools, and I should 
like to see some bodv, such as the Institute, find out 
how many more students are entering the profession. 
I think probably there are not more, and I think the 
men who are now coming in are very much better 
trained. 

There is another point, and that is as regards dis- 
criminating among the students who come in. If you 
had a body of examiners judging students after two 
years, that body could not appreciate the student at his 
proper value, because he would not be in contact with 
him from every point of view — thatof general education, 
the social side, and so on — for these make your impression 
of a man alter very considerably. Moreover, many men 
who are backward in the first two years develop sur- 
prisingly in the fourth or fifth year ; and it is not fair 
to turn a man out until you are certain his career as an 
architect is not at all promising, I do not think you can 
prevent people entering the profession if they want to ; 
if you turn them out of a good school, they will go to a 
bad one. 

Then there is this question of backgrounds and skies 
and trees in drawings. Mr. Collcutt should come to the 
-Association ; he will see that that sort of thing is more 
or less washed out. I admit there was a reaction towards 
the excessive Beaux-.Arts tendency in some of the 
schools. When reaction takes place you go to extremes. 
But that has been modified now, and we all realise that 
those things are merely accessories. The profession 
encourages pretty drawings, and they get into the 
-Academy, and many people who decry pretty drawings 
come running to School-trained men when they want to 
win a competition. I have come into prominence re- 
garding the gamekeeper’s cottage. I saw’ a cottage like 
that in France, which was built on the edge of a lake, 
with water running under the terrace — not under the 
house. It was a charming cottage. I do not say the 
man whose work was illustrated has realised the 
original, but he did his best, and the gentleman who 
assessed it was a well-known man in the profession, 
and he thought it a very good drawing, in spite of what 
Mr. Collcutt has said. So opinions differ. And per- 
haps this man did not follow’ the examples in the Cots- 
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wolds because he had some regard for the laws of sani- 
tation and hygiene. 

The CHAIRMAN : We have had a most interesting 
evening, and I think that before I put the vote of thanks 
I must congratulate Mr. Collcutt upon his mental and 
phvsical energv in coming down and giving us this 
Paper to-night. We may not agree with all he has said, 
but at anv rate the Paper has produced one of the'most 
interesting discussions it has ever been mv pleasure to 
hear in this room. 

rvir. Robertson touched upon a point in his speech 
just now about the number of students in the recog- 
nised architectural schools in the United Kingdom. 
This afternoon I happened to see a return of the 
numbers, and, as far as this information goes, there 
are 884 students at the present time at the recognised 
architectural schools. If you add at least 400 or 500 
articled pupils in the various offices which are scattered 
about — and that is a very small estimate — and a similar 
number in the various polytechnic schools, that would 
make approximately 2,000 pupils studying architecture. 

I think therefore that as an Institute it behoves us to 
consider whether we are right in encouraging so many 
students to enter the profession at the present time, 
when the prospect of their making a living is so poor. 
But we do not want to touch on that gloomy side to- 
night. The whole Paper has been so very well dis- 
cussed that anything I might add would be superfluous. 
Therefore 1 put to you a most hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Collcutt for his address. 

Mr. COLLCUTT, in reply, said : Thank you for 
your very cordial reception, and especially so because I 
have really spoken out. 

There are one or two remarks I should like to make. 
First, I have had, until the last eight or nine years, the 
very greatest confidence in the Association schools — I 
know nothing of the other schools — and in what the 
Association was doing towards the education of the 
architect. As I said in my Paper, I would not take a 
pupil unless he had been one or two vears at the 
Association schools, and I found that thev were among 
the best pupils that I had. I thoroughlv believed in 
what they were doing at that period. The student went 
into an architect’s office. He had, or should have. had, 
every opportunity for practical work. In my case, for 
instance, I rarely had more than one pupil at a time ; 
when I had two pupils I engaged the late Mr. Farrow 
to give lectures or lessons to the pupils in my office, in 
which the assistants took part. I was desirous that my 
pupils should learn something that I was not able to 
teach them. With the two years I advocate, the student 
could get all his practical knowledge, if he goes into a 
proper office. The very last pupil I had came into mv 
office after a tw o years’ training. He came on probation; 
but I found him so good a man that_I engaged him as 
an assistant practicallv at once. 
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Reviews 

LABORATORIES, THEIR PLANNING AND 
FITTINGS. By Alan E. Munby, M.A., F.R.l.B.A. 

With Historical Introduction by Sir Arthur Shipley, 

O.B.E.,etc. Lond.igzi. z^s.net. {Geo. Bell and 

Sons^ 

I wish to make a personal acknowledgment to Mr. 
Munbv. He has dispelled one of my prejudices, I used 
to think that no book on the construction of laboratories 
was of anv use. And here is mv reason. Laboratories 
are built as part of the necessary apparatus of the 
teacher of science. Science is progressive, her teachers 
are progiessive, and consequently everything that be- 
longs to the equipment of the teaching is progressix e 
also. You never meet a professor of science in his own 
laboratorv without hearing him say one of two things. 
He either savs with pride and satisfaction, “ This labo- 
ratorv was built under my own direction, and the archi- 
tect has carried out in it every device I could think of 
for simplifving the instruction I want to give (or the 
research I want to carry out),” or he announces that his 
laboratory was unhappily erected before his appoint- 
ment, and that, though it was well enough suited to the 
rather old-fashioned needsof his predecessor, it is hope- 
lessly out of date as regards the requirements of present- 
dav knowledge. 

it results from this that the work of the laboratory 
architect consists of a highly specialised collaboration 
with the expert or experts for whom the new building is 
being erected. And I personally know no more delight- 
ful experience in life than the exercise of compound in- 
genuity which such a collaboration affords. Incident- 
allv it often rewards both architect and scientist with a 
new personal friendship and with a pleasant mutual in- 
sight into the life-work of another man. 

The architect has in anv case to throw himself whole- 
heartedlv and quite humbly into the science man s 
problem, and has to absorb as far as in him lies some 
know ledge of the meaning of the scientific problems at 
issue. The scientist on his part ought to, and sometimes 
does, realise that the architect’s view of architecture is 
worth respect. In any case, if the resultant building is 
not, when finished, a neat, unencumbered instrument 
of science, either the architect or the professor has 
failed. 

Thus it comes about that an architect who has had 
any experience at all of laboratory work very seldom 
needs the advice of a book on the subject, for the very 
first beginnings of his work on anv new enterprise ol 
the kind consist not even in the looking up of his ow n 
office records, but in setting himself, without any preju- 
dice whatsoever, to learn the mind of the scientific man 
who is destined to make use of the building. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the architect’s ow n 
suggestions, bred of his past experience, are valueless. 
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or that the architect’s own will has no place in the mat- 
ter. But his new laboratory has got to he the best ever 
made, and he must lose nothing of any new light which 
his scientific colleague can bring to bear on the 
problem. 

Air. Munbv’s book has, as I sav, converted me. Not 
onlv will it be of use to young architects who may have 
no office records at their back, not only will it be of use 
to scientists who mav learn a great deal from it in regu- 
lating their ideas on laboratorv schemes, but I confess 
that after about thirty years of practice in this very class 
of work I have found a great deal of instruction, as well 
as interest, in the volume. It is very clearly written, 
verv well illustrated, and may well claim to he looked 
on as authoritative, for Mr. Alunbv writes with experi- 
ence of his own and with eagerness to accumulate the 
experience of others. 

P.vui. W.vrERHOU.'E [P.R.I.B.A.]. 

THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS. By 

L. Cope Cornford, with a foren'ord by William J. 

Locke. 5^. net. [R.l.B.A^] 

This excellent book is in effect a plea for greater 
recognition by the public of the architect as designer. 
That is also the gist of the foreword by Air. W. J. 
Locke, who longs to see the Press intelligently in- 
formed about architecture and intelligently criticising 
new buildings as they arise, and not only criticising the 
buildings, but saying something about the architects 
who designed them. “ Personality — still more person- 
ality — always personalitv — of the architect.’’ The Press 
devotes many columns to painting and painters ; why 
not also to buildings and their architects : Readers ot 
the public prints can go to exhibitions of pictures and 
see at their ease under one roof the output of painters ; 
hut they would have to make many journeys to behold 
even a small proportion of the output of architects. 

1 hey can see in their favourite papers observations on 
their favourite painters, but thev receive no information, 
tar less any guidance, as to the merits or demerits ot 
new buildings. The Press could do much to remedy 
this omission, provided their writers on architecture 
were trained in the subject — that is, were architects 
with a gift of happy literary expression. 

Having established the thesis that the public ought 
to know something about architecture, but does not ; 
that architecture can onlv be produced by persons 
trained in the studvof it — namelv, by architects — Air. 
Lornford proceeds to show that no profession has so 
ifood an organisation for the help of its members as 
architects have in the Roval Institute, and that the 
public have here an instrument of high efficiency would 
they but use it in seeking assistance and advice, more 
especially when the public is impersonated by the Gov- 
ernment in its widespread activities connected with 
building. 


As may well be supposed. Air. Cornford has no diffi- 
culty in making out a good case for the Institute in its 
various aspects : as consultant, as adviser, as the regu- 
lator of competitions, as the ultimate authority on the 
education of architects, as the guardian of professional 
honour, and as possessing the finest librarv of archi- 
tectural books in the world. He writes simplv and 
clearlv and with an understanding of his subject, for his 
earlv training was that of an architect. He has now 
transferred his allegiance to literature, and has therefore 
no interested motive in praising the Institute. He 
speaks as a lavman to lavmen, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that his book may be widely read by the public 
who are concerned in anv degree with building matters. 
It will give them a welcome insight into a subject upon 
which their notions are at present rather hazy. There 
are nine illustrations, all portraits of eminent architects, 
mostlv reproduced from pictures in the National Por- 
trait Gallerv, and from the admirable series of portraits 
of past presidents preserved at the Institute. 

J. A. Gotch [T.]. 

SOAIE LIVERPOOL STREETS AND BUILD- 
INGS IN 19ZI. By C. H. Reilly, M.A. Roscoe 

Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

y. 6 d. net. [Liverpool " Daily Post ” Printers.] 

One puts down this little book with two regrets, the 
first in particular that Professor Reilly has not written 
more on this occasion, the second that generally as a 
writer his ouput has been so limited. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, this book would have 
been better if it had been either shorter or longer. 

The greater part consists of a series of articles, first 
published in the Liverpool Po'it, describing the streets 
and the architecture of Liverpool — and this part is all 
too short. 

But as an introduction there is a reprint of a lecture 
the author gave the Liverpool Architectural .Associa- 
tion, and it is this portion that might perhaps w th ad- 
vantage have been omitted ; not because it is not as 
interesting as the remainder — it is intensely interestirg 
and intensely provocative — but because it is written in 
a different key. 

Here we are made to realise that it is as the Professor 
of .Architecture of Liverpool L'niversity that the writer 
is addressing us ; as he outlines his policy and thunders 
out his denunciations we are duly impressed, though 
perhaps a little rebellious. 

But it is when we come to the articles that describe 
the city of his adoption that we are carried away. We 
no longer think of the author as a professor, as an 
architect, or even as a writer ; he so captivates us by the 
interest of his subject and by the artistry of its present- 
ment that he achieves the greatest triumph possible to a 
writer — he has made us forget the author in the subject. 
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As he conducts us from one part of Liverpool to 
another, sauntering with leisurely step up this impor- 
tant boulevard, pausing for a moment to make some 
illustrative comment on some particular buikhng ; rush- 
ing down this side-street, with a sudden halt to praise 
the lines of some architectural masterpiece, or with 
good-humoured mockery laughing at some terra-cotta 
absurdity, we feel that our author is in holiday mood — 
joyous, penetrative and illuminating. 

It is in the inspiration of the moment that a man 
often utters the most profound truths, when he is so 
sunk in his subject that he has forgotten himself and 
his own special outlook ; he speaks as the genius of the 
hour directs, and we unquestioninglv accept what he 
says with happy confidence. 

This small work is very far removed from a popular 
guide-book; it is something much more than that. 
Considered in its broadest aspect, it is a civic survey of 
Liverpool of infinite interest and value to lavman and 
technician alike. 

It is greatly to be hoped that other architects will 
follow Professor Reilly’s example, and give us similar 
studies of the towns in which thev live. 

The work is urgently needed, and it is needed now. 
Architecture, more than most of the arts, suffers from a 
lack of qualified critics. Painting, the drama, music and 
literature all have an attendant train of able and expert 
critics, who inform and direct the lay mind and exert 
a very healthy influence on the exponents of these 
various arts. 

Now it is the critical aspect of this book that makes it 
so outstanding, for Professor Reilly is nothing if not a 
critic, and a very able and informing critic at that. Not 
that all the criticism is of equal value ; in particular, we 
very much regret the reference to the late E. .A. 
Rickards which occurs in the introductory lecture. 
Professor Reilly quotes (he does not give it as his own 
opinion) some one as saying, in reply to a suggestion 
that it was a pity that Rickards never had an oppor- 
tunity of designing a cinema or a theatre, that “ Rick- 
ards never built anything but picture palaces.” Now 
this remark, though perhaps superficially clever, is 
really very stupid and uncritical — stupid in that it 
showed no sense of what Rickards’ work really was, 
and, incidentally, no sense of what the best kind of 
cinema work is. 

Such a stricture only appeals to prejudice, to those 
who, alive to the formalistic and academic movement of 
the present time, can see nothing good in the work of 
the individualists who immediately preceded it, and 
whose generous fire gives a not unpleasant warmth after 
the chill received from much of the cold pedantic work 
that one sees to-dav. 

Rickards was a great individualist, hut an indi- 
vidualist whose work had a monumental basis. 

Now if, as one presumes the author of the remark 
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quoted intended, cinema work is showy and ephemeral, 
then to compare such work to Rickards was extremely 
foolish. 

When one thinks of those strong masses with the 
heavily marked horizontal courses of stone in Rickards’ 
buildings, as if each stone was laid to endure for cen- 
turies — in fact, of the whole spirit of his work — one is 
indeed amazed at such a comparison. 

Possibly it is the Baroque influence reflected in these 
buildings which offends a certain indiscnminating type 
of modern ; and about as much unthinking and pre- 
judiced criticism has been applied to the Baroque as to 
Rickards. 

The Italian Baroque, properly understood, was the 
wild protest of Italian artists when .Spain had silenced 
all the free x'oices of Italy — when she had burned 
Bruno and stifled the Italian Church. 

The Baroque mav have become licentious in the 
reign of Louis XV. in its translated French forms — it 
may have even shown signs of this licentiousness in 
Wren’s work during the reign of the Merry Monarch — 
but it was never licentious m this sense in Italy under 
the Spanish Domination. 

There it was ever a heart-rending protest, and it is 
this wild note of beautiful protest that Rickards caught 
and sent forth as a challenge to all the shams and follies 
of his day, for Rickards’ \tork, like the man himself, was 
essentially honest and essentially a protest. 

St.xn'.ey C, R.-uisey [F.]. 

SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY. By Kineton Parkes. 

Volumel. : America, Great Britain, Japan. Volumell. : 

Continent of Europe. 80, Lond. 1921. $s. each 

volume. [Chapman and Hall, Ltdl\ 

Mr. Kineton Parkes has written a comprehensive le- 
view of modern sculpture, the first volume dealing with 
that of America, Great Britain, and Japan, andthe second 
volume with that of the Continent of Europe. 

The attempt to portray in a short essay the tendencies 
and aims of modern sculpture is a valiant one, and the 
measure of success will be the increased appreciation by 
the public of the best efforts of the sculptors. The edu- 
cation of the public is one of the aims of the critic, and 
bv pointing out the qualities which the cultured taste 
of men of all ages has established as stable the clitic is 
doing invaluable work. 

The chief merit of any work of this nature is to be 
found in this direction ; its influence on the public will 
in time react on the sculptoi and tend to produce 
greatei works of art. So far as this quality is con- 
cerned, the volumes under review are helpful, but only 
in a secondary way, the principal part being taken up 
with a series of biographical notices of modern sculp- 
tors, illustrated by several examples of their work. In 
addition, descriptive details are given of many works 
not illustrated ; but these descriptions lack all enthu- 
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siasm of portrayal, and therefore leave the reader cold 
and unsympathetic to works which might in themselves 
have aroused appreciation and delight. The illustrations 
make the book popularly attractive, and this, perhaps, 
is one of the author’s aims, and will help to awaken and 
foster public interest in a form of art which m England 
is rather neglected. This is all to the good, but a greater 
good might have been attained if the author had devoted 
more space to a critical analysis of the works selected 
for illustration and a restatement ot the basic principles 
upon which all true art is founded. 

The work covers a verv wide range of modern 
sculpture, so wide that only a very superficial exam- 
ination of its quality is possible, and for this survey the 
ordinary public should be grateful, as it may help them 
to go deeper into a matter which consciously or uncon- 
sciously influences their daily life. 

Sculpture as it is applied to street architecture or 
to the decoration of cities in streets, squares, and 
gardens, is like architecture in this : it is always in evi- 
dence and cannot be ignored. Its effect, for good or ill, 
is always with us — pictures, books, and music, as a rule, 
we can escape at will, but these sculptures are factors in 
our daily development, and it is right that the qualities 
which are sound, stable, good, and beautiful should be 
pointed out for the benefit of the average observer, and 
his attention directed to the evanescent, false, and ugly 
which often appear in these works. 

A habit of discrimination should be encouraged ; com- 
parative analysis should be insisted upon by the man in 
the street, and it should be the business ot a writer ot 
books of this nature to foster and encourage public de- 
velopment along these lines. 

In these volumes there is perhaps too great a desire 
to provide a popular work, which is an easy thing to do, 
rather than to awaken the art student, the aitist.and the 
public to the great underlying principles ot all good art ; 
but in so far as these volumes interest the worker 
and the public in sculpture they will be doing a neces- 
sary and beneficent work, and they are heartily welcome 
at this time, when the mind should be directed to the 
appreciation of beautiful things in contradistinction to 
the restless, unsettled and chaotic state Irom which the 
public at large now suffers. 

J. S, Gibson [/•'.]. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The President and Mr. Arthur Keen have been 
appointed to represent the Roval Institute on the 
Architectural Education Committee of the University 
of London. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINATION 
BOARD. 

Air. H. D. Searles-Wood has been reappointed to 
represent the Institute on the Board. 


Correspondence 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 

4 Raymond Buildinqs, Gray's Inn, II’.C. 

26 December 1921. 

To the Editor, Journwl R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I find in vour issue of 24 December another 
letter on Unification and Registration, in which we are 
told again that the Council of the R.I.B.A. approves 
of opening the doors of the Institute to “ all architects 
of the United Kingdom,” and the words are added : 

without test or examination.” The letter is signed 
by Mr. A. W. S. Cross and Air. George Hubbard. 

Leaving for the present the question whether anyone 
should publicly oppose the policy of the Council w hile 
holding the position of a Vice-President, I wish to point 
out once more that there is, and has been, no question 
of admitting any but qualified men. At the Council 
meeting on 23 Al.iy a report of nine printed pages, 
setting out Scheme A and Scheme B, was dealt with, 
and the following very brief resolution passed ; ” That 
the principle of Scheme A — namely, the bringing of all 
architects of the United Kingdom into membership of 
the R.I.B.-A. — be adopted as the basis for Unification.” 
(Scheme B was the Federation Scheme.) Scheme A 
refers throughout to ” qualified ” architects and to 
qualified architects only, and it provides for them to be 
placed in the class appropriate to their qualifications. 
Both signatories of the letter had this report, both of 
them understood the nature of the principle involved : 
is it " cricket ” for them to endeavour to convey by 
means of the Press the impression that the R.I.B.A. 
♦ proposes to admit without test or examination all who 
apply : The thing is, after all, almost too grotesque to 
be taken seriously. The writers of the letter know, and 
I now remind them of it, that it is proposed to set up a 
Board of Incorporation which shall be the sole judge of 
the qualifications of candidates. One welcomes sound 
criticism, but this criticism is neither sound nor in- 
genuous. 

As for Registration, the writers of the letter are en- 
titled to the opinions they hold on the probability of 
securing it, but they and all others may rest assured 
that we shall never get it unless we can go to Parliament 
with the solid hacking of the whole profession. — "Vours 
faithfully. 

Arthur Keen [F.], 

Hon. Sec. Committee on Umfi-. atinn and Registration. 

St. Johns Wood, AMf'.j. 

27 December 1921. 

I'o the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I sympathise somewhat with Air. R. G. Wil- 
son, though I do not agree with him. He repeats what, 
one would think, was the obvious interpretation of the 
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Unification Committee’s proposal to bring “ all archi- 
tects of the United Kingdom into membership with the 
R.I.E.A.” and savs that anv method short of absorbing 
the whole profession would be futile. He probably 
represents a considerable body of opinion in conflict 
with the desire of Air. Keen and others to discriminate 
between the ‘‘ properlv qualified ” and those who are 
not — which, as i\fr. Perks points out in his clear, direct 
\\ av, means an end of Unification (within the Institute), 
even if it were not already otherwise impossible. I 
cannot think why Mr. Wilson is silent as to the import 
of i\Ir. Keen’s lettei . We all enjoy, like him, the advan- 
tage of being older than we were, and those of us with 
ideas differing from his may conceivably be none the 
less sane. We can certainly claim the right to think 
that if Registration is ever going to be effected, and if 
its object is really to destroy the bad or incompetent 
architect, there are sounder and probably more ethic- 
ally proper means for attempting to do so than some 
which are, we understand, now being considered. 

The sacrificial argument always has a good sound, 
particularly if it is connected with the improvement 
of architecture. When sincerely meant it will, indeed, 
always be entitled to and will receive respect. Mr. 
Wilson must, however, forgive me if I ask him on what 
grounds he would — in order to advance architecture 
now or in the future — obtain, if he could, assistance 
from those who, in Mr. Keen’s words, have never im- 
posed on themselves the restraint necessary to a profes- 
sional man or " taken much trouble to qualify them- 
selves for a profession which is also an art ’’ ; and also 
why he so readily concludes that willingness to combine 
with and confer unearned distinctions upon these 
gentlemen, for the good of the cause ” (as he puts it), 
is likely to ” redound to our credit.” He may, despite 
his own attempt at a bargain, be able to explain this and 
reconcile it, moreover, with ordinary fair-play, to those 
who obtained their membership bv the regular, recog- 
nised means, thinking the Institute was what it pro- 
tessed to stand for. And, perhaps, there is a side to the 

esprit de corps ” aspect of the case that Mr, Wilson 
has not thought of. 

I would turther, if I may, beg him and others to read 
carefully the letter appearing in the current JouRx.tr. 
signed by iMr. Cross and Air. Hubbard,* whose know- 
ledge ot et ery phase of this question, and of architec- 
tural affairs generally, entitles them to speak w ith a good 
deal of authority, d’hose who do so will see cjuite 
another view presented, and one which frees the sub- 
ject from many of the ambiguities recently obscuring it. 
Perhaps Air. Yilson will particularly consider the 
public case tor Registration and whether there is reallv 
any serious prospect of a Bill being ultimately passed, 
on the only grounds likely to be considered bv Parlia- 
ment — assuming, too, that the sacrifices he is so anx- 
Tiijs letter zias ffterced lute Joy piibhuUwn, 


ions about are made bv those who, at the present 
moment, see no obvious reason for making them. 
Alavbe some day we shall hear whv the “ Dental ” 
precedent, of a Register /o/ZozivVig the passing of a Bill, 
was considered unsuitable, though, as Air. Perks shows, 
definitely recommended to the Committee. I suspect 
It may not have been unconnected with our lack of a 
“ public case.” Others also may develop a suspicion, 
if not more, that the " good of architecture ” claim, 
now proceeding often from quite unexpected quarters, 
rests on a shallow foundation — it, indeeti, it has sub- 
stance at all. We may well cry out with Goethe, 
" Whither we are going who can tell — who, indeed, can 
now' remember whence he came ? ” 

I dislike architectural politics intensely. When, how - 
ever, a vital principle is being threatened affecting a 
body that, for nearly a century, has stood for the en- 
couragement of what is best in architecture, a definite 
duty fails on its members to contend for what they 
believe to be right. For, as Air. Perks quite aptlv says, 
mere numbers do not necessarily give value or strength 
to an Institute such as ours, and, in the eyes of some, 
numbers seem to be the beginning and the end of 
Unification. Fredk. R. Hiorns [/•’.]. 

1 Rutland Road, Hammersmith If. 

2 January 192a. 

To the Editor, Jourx‘.\l R.LB..\., — 

Sir, — T here is a story of an advocate who addressed 
a magistrate for an hour, and then, thinking he had 
become inattentive, asked if his worship had been 
able to follow him so far. “ Yes,” was the weary reply : 
" but I should turn round now if I felt sure I could find 
my way back.” 

That may be the feeling of many architects. The 
Institute in past years was told authoritatively there was 
no hope for a Registration Act. The R.I.B..A. Consti- 
tution League, quite recently, sought the best advice, 
and again learnt the impossibility of getting a private 
Bill of this kind through Parliament, public interests 
being already well protected. 

Unify qualified architects by all fair means, but why 
go on dreaming about registration ? — A’ours truly, 

A. O. CoLL.tRD 

Hi^hhuyy Park, _V. 

^yjamiaty 1922 

To the Editor, Jour.xai, R.I.B.A., — 

■Sir, — A s a member unaccustomed to take part in 
controversial matters, I have long wondered at the 
amount of energy and time dissipated over, this Archi- 
tects’ Registration question. 'Phis view will probably 
be considered strange by the whole-hearted advocates 
of that policy, w ho seem to asstime that all are in sym- 
pathy with the movement. To mv knovsledge this is 
not so. There are many members who, knowing full 
well that the chances of the attainment of Registration 
are practically nil, and content to take a neutral line 
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so long as membership of the Institute remains more or 
less unaffected, might not in all circumstances remain 
so quiescent. 

\Vhat has recently transpired shows the probabilitv 
of wholesale additions to the membership of the Insti- 
tute, which might entirely change its character. There 
jeems to be no good reason for this. If a form of Regis- 
tration must be attempted, cannot it be done without 
.-^polling the Institute and stimulating opposition from 
those who see little or no value in it ■ — Yours faithfullv, 

C. B. Gordon [.d.]. 

THE R.I.B.A. .\ND ARCHITECTURE IX THE 
DOAIINTOXS. 

2 Xezi: Square, Limuln's Inn, H'.C. 

31 December 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In the Journal for 26 November igai Profes- 
sor Percy E. Xobbs, writing from Canada, and Mr. 
Edward H. Waugh, from South Africa, contribute some 
observations on the relationship of the Institute to 
architects and architecture in the Dominions. It would 
be of further interest if similar contributions may be 
expected from Australia and New Zealand. Both Pro- 
fessor Xobbs and Mr. Waugh, although they write on 
the subject of " Dominion Branches," do not seem to 
he so much concerned about what ma_v, perhaps, be 
called the political aspect of the relationship between 
the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies, or members, in 
the Dominions. Professor Xobbs speaks e.xpressly of 
ethical standards and of a national tradition in design. 
-Mr. Y'augh, in courteous and kindly terms, reminds us, 
with no little truth, of our architectural insularity, and 
invites a wider outlook which shall see the Empire as a 
whole so far as the arts are concerned. One suggestion 
made by the latter might be acted on ; it is that contribu- 
tions to the Journal should be made periodically by 
men in each of the Dominions who are willing to sup- 
port a proposal of this kind. Such an arr.tngement 
would, if made, keep us more definitelv in touch with 
Oversea thought on architectural matters. And, it a 
suggestion is permissible, we might hope tor a note from 
Professor Xobbs on the subject ot architectural educa- 
tion. He mav be willing to approach it as a matter con- 
cerning the maintenance, propagation, or cultivation ot 
a trulv British national, perhaps Imperial, tradition ot 
design rather than as an affair of a crammed cram- 
ming, and indigestible curriculum. Professor Leslie 
l\ilkinson might also let us hear his ideas on the same 
or a kindred subject from an Australian point of view. 
■And in future a regular contribution could be looked 
tor in the Journal during each succeeding year. 

Would it not also be possible for the R.I.B.A. to re- 
spond to the obvious invitation to us here that we could 
and should do more to keep ourselves in touch with the 
Dominions, and them with us, in those things by which 


thought in architecture is expressed? It would surelvbe 
well if this might be done, not alone by theories, dog- 
mas, of design expressed by verbs, but rather with an 
interchange of exhibits indicating results. For there 
seems no real reason whv, now, a regular periodical 
exhibition of works in architecture and the allied arts 
should not be held, by some means of co-operation, 
both here and overseas. The Art and the Literature 
Standing Committees might, respectively, be able to 
consider these points. 

It may be that a special issue of the Journ.al once or 
twice in the Session, as an Empire Number, could be 
made one way of beginning to meet the evident desire 
for a wider outlook and a broader sympathy. — Faith- 
fully yours, 

Hubert C. Corlette [/•'.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

I Woburn Sqiiaie. It'.C.i 

20 December 1921. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The meeting last Monday was so full of in- 
teresting discussion and lasted so long that I could not. 
in fairness to the audience, add my contribution. I shall 
be glad, therefore, if you will kindly allow me to say here 
how much I enjoyed Mr. Collcutt’s paper and to give a 
few points that occurred to me. The suggestion of a 
probationary period was the most generally discussed, 
and I think the idea is excellent if it would work. How- 
many of us F.R.I.B.A.’s would have been turned down 
under such a test ? Certainly many of the best men 
I know were considered rather “ duffers ” because they 
developed slowly, and some of the most brilliant ot 
my contemporaries have been utter failures. All the 
speakers last night seemed to take it for granted that a 
man had wasted so many precious years if he studied 
architecture and did not become an architect. I have 
had manv students at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts and a few private pupils who, although possess- 
ing unusual abilities, would never make architects, and 
It has given me the greatest pleasure to find out what 
these men could do best and yet make use of their early 
training. Our best mural painters, sculptors, furniture 
designers, carvers, metalworkers, plasterers, etc., are 
architects or thev have studied architecture. This can- 
not be a coincidence. One of the greatest defects of our 
present training is the neglect of materials. I do not 
think it is possible to make a man an architect by teach- 
ing him to lav bricks, neither is it by teaching him to 
draw- ; but an intimate know ledge of stone, timber, and 
metals is essential to produce a living tradition that can 
grapple with new- conditions. One remark of Mr. Coll- 
cutt’s I do not agreew ith — the suggestion that a super- 
ficial knowledge of steel construction is enough. Steel 
and concrete are already the very bones in many cases, 
and no doubt this svstem will grow- in the near future. 
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We have so much to learn that we cannot hope to be- 
come expert designers in these materials, but we must 
know enough to tell the engineers what we want. Other- 
wise we must take what the expert gives us, and the 
work of two men out of svmpathy cannot be a work of 
art. — Yours faithfully, 

S. B. C. C.XULFIKLD [F.]. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Wenduver R‘>-id, F>‘}'cSi Hills Go) dens, 

L'.tu Islmd, X.Y., V.S.A. 

14 December 1921. 

To the Editor. Jourx.xl R.I.B.A., — 

.Sir, — Living near New York for over two years, may 
I add to Mr. H. Austen Hall’s extremely interesting and 
instructive article in the Jourx.xi. for 36 Nox-ember ? 
The American Exhibition in London must have been 
of great interest to those who have never been here. 

■■ American architects are more successful in the hand- 
lins of the larger problems of design than we in Eng- 
land,” says Mr Hall. He is right. Of this there is no 
question. 

Compare the Pennsylvanian Railway Station and 
Boston Public Library (McKim, Alead and White) with 
several recent buildings within a short distance of 
Charing Cross. The comparison is very unfavourable 
to the work in London. Especially is this the case in 
regard to the detail. The station mentioned is an ideal 
conception of what a railwax' terminal ought to be. The 
same, however, cannot be said of the Grand Central 
Station. .Although a masterpiece in planning, it can- 
not be compared with the former in regard to design. 
The IMorgan Library is certainly a ” gem,” as Mr. Hall 
savs, being perhaps the most perfect example in deli- 
cacv of detail of its kind, resembling the atmospheie of 
Chopin in a more solid form. The great care bestowed 
on the detail ot manv of the more notable public and 
semi-public buildings in this country is most marked. 
A careful note of these facts is well worth recording. 
I was particularly struck, when visiting the Boston 
Public Librarv, with the entasis on the columns of the 
arcade in the quadrangle. The proportions were per- 
fect. Often with little or no ornament, and with great 
simplicitv of detail, massive and imposing effects are 
produced in a manner almost unknown in England. 
Although the “ loft ” building or ” skvscraper ” may 
not create much feeling of restfulness or repose, the 
wav in which manv of these have been handled is verv 
skilful, and one cannot help admiring the ingcnuitv and 
inventive faculties exercised in overcoming difficulties 
in their design and execution. Lord and Taylor’s Store, 
Fifth Avenue, is a fine example of what a “ depart- 
ment ” store can be. What Mr. Elall says is again verv 
true. Because a building is of large scale there is no 
reason whv the detail should be coarse and unrefined. 
'I’he detail of the stonework on the two lower floors of 
this building with balcony above would well repay a 


visit to New York to anyone who contemplates the erec- 
tion of a large structure of a similar nature in London or 
elsewhere. Many of the banks here would astonish 
most Britishers w ho have never seen an American bank- 
ing institution — examples, again, of designs beautiful in 
detail and proportion. A notable addition to the Gothic 
style of architecture is to be found in New Haven, an 
old-fashioned university town. 

The new Memorial Quadrangle at Yale L'niversity is 
a charming building, characterised bv great skill in the 
handling of the stonew'ork which is most effective. It is 
a fine example of modern Gothic. Generallv speaking, 
how'ever, not verv much enthusiasm can be aroused for 
Gothic work here compared to English w ork of a similar 
nature. Of modern buildings in London the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. Westminster, can worthily take its 
place with anv building in America. Allow me again to 
endorse Mr. Hall’s remarks when he refers to the “ old 
Colonial style.” in the development of which there is 
room for much scope, as evinced by numerous fine 
houses by Air. Platt and others. The Southern Colonial 
stvle is especially charming, and numerous fine old 
examples still exist which can be adapted to the designs 
of the modern American house with delightful effect. 
Regarding domestic work, Mr. Hall again says that 
■' England has long been supreme.” Yes. The best 
tvpes of modern domestic architecture in England still 
hold a unique position. There is a peculiar charm and 
fascination about the houses of Old England which has 
never been surpassed in any country. The Englishman 
still holds the field in domestic architecture. — Faith- 
fully yours. 

WlLLI.V.M P.\TT£RSOX [L.]. 


THE EXHIBITION OF AMERIC.AN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

The Council have accorded votes of thanks to the 
American Institute of Architects for the loan of the 
drawings and photographs, to the Exhibition Com- 
mittee for their organising work, to the flanging Sub- 
Committee (Messrs. W. EL Ward, H. M. Fletcher and 
H. C. Bradshaw) for the effective arrangement of the 
exhibits, to Air. H. C. Bradshaw for the design of the 
poster, and to Air. Cart de Lafontaine for writing the 
Foreword to the Catalogue and for his services in 
negotiating the loan of the Exhibition. 

INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADAIINISTR.ATION. 

A lecture will be given at the Great Hall of the 
London School of Economics on “ Industrial Econo- 
mics in relation to the bearing on National Welfare of 
the Ascertainment of Cost,” bv J. AI. Fells, on Tues- 
day, 34 January. Sir \\'illiam Pender will take the chair 
at 8 p.m. An invitation to attend the lecture is extended 
to members of the Institute. 
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Report on the Teaehing 
of Construction 

AT THE ECOLE NATIONALE ET SUPERI- 
EURE DES BEAUX-ARTS 

Presented to the Fraxco-British Association of 
Architects 

Gentlemen, — The important schools of architecture 
aim at training students capable of conceiving and some 
dav erecting beautiful and individual works of architec- 
ture. 

The purpose of our meeting is to communicate to 
each other the efforts which our two countries have 
made towards this end, and to assist each other in this 
educative task. We cannot sufficientlv congratulate the 
promoters of this rappyochement, which will assuredly 
be fruitful in results. You have kindly communicated 
to us the programmes of your principal English schools 
of architecture, and in them we have found many in- 
teresting ideas and methods of realising them. 

I think it is quite in accordance with the spirit of our 
meeting to-day to describe to vou the attempt which we 
have this year made at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts in Paris 
in the teaching of construction. But as this teaching is 
bound up with that of architectural composition, we 
mils trapidly examine the operations which are required 
to ena bleust ocreate and ei ect abeautif ulwork of archi- 
tecture which shall represent in the material sphere the 
true and realisable solution of a given programme. 

What is the method followed at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts for the attainment of this result : 

Having thoroughly studied the programme, having 
mastered it, having examined not only the material 
conditions to which it is necessary to conform (the work 
must be adapted to its practical object), but also the 
theoretical conditions (the work must beat the character 
which is most perfectly appropriate) ; having classified 
the dominant, the secondary, and the accessory ele- 
ments of the programme, the student, haying thus 
grasped the true conception of the subject, finally takes 
up his pencil or charcoal. 

By means of a number of sketches, mostly freehand 
work, which enable him more rapidly to embody his 
thoughts by making instinctiye use of the interrelations 
between mind and senses, he endeayours to giye torni 
to his thoughts by appropriately suggestiye lines, which 
he combines and proportions in conformity with the 
nature of the programme, and refines by successive 
tracings, striving to preserve in the entile w ork not only 
the character which he has conceived, but also a spirit 
ot lucidity and unity. 

He proceeds from the vague to the definite, from the 
general to the particular, from mass to detail, each point 


to be solved at the proper time, each element of the 
programme placed with the emphasis and character 
suitable. 

If his solution of the programme is true, and if the 
expression of it which he has found is correct and indi- 
vidual, he would obtain what we call a successful 
“ parti.” 

This is, briefly, the work of composition as taught 
and practised in the ateliers of the school. 

I do not think it is possible to improve on this method 
of teaching. It is for the student to turn it to the best 
account. 

Its great superiority over the systems practised in 
other French or foreign schools is due to : — 

1. The fact that it conforms to the law of all creative 
work. 

2. The value of the teaching of professors and patrons 
of the ateliers, who are all masters of their art. 

3 . The advice and criticism of senior students, whom 
the juniors watch at work. 

4. The rivalry between ateliers, which always stimu- 
lates effort towards improvement. 

5. Finally, that atmosphete of artistic probity, im- 
partial discussion, zeal, and mutual help, which prevails 
in the ateliers, and owing to which, in any competition, 
students take an interest in the design of their com- 
petitors and endeavour to impress an individual charac- 
ter on their own work. 

But, however successful the solution of the pro- 
gramme may be in itself, it is of no use unless it is 
capable of execution, and unless its mode of construc- 
tion also expresses truth. 

The student must therefore know the materials 
which can be employed in the building, so as to choose 
them judiciously in conformity with the spirit of the 
programme ; he must know the method of construc- 
tion in use. the calculations of stresses ; and, besides, he 
must know how to at range methodically the numerous 
technical plants which were unknown in the past, which 
are required by modern piactice. and which virtually 
transform certain poitions of present-day buildings 
into small engineering centres. 

.A knowledge of science, no less than of art, is a 
necessity for the aichitect. If he know s little or nothing 
about it, his scope of expression must be considerably 
restricted. Schools must therefoie train their students 
from the scientific as well as from the artistic point of 
view. 

But whatever methods of construction may yet be 
discovered, however important may be the new services 
or devices required in tuture buildings, the school must 
never forget that art alone can create, wheieas science 
is merely a means ot control. 

Even in the domain of science, when a master creates, 
it is his imagination — that is to say, the artist in him — • 
which guides him. Having made his discovery, he will 
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then put it to a scientific test in order to ascertain 
whether or no it will live ; but his calculations must be 
based on something tangible, which belongs to the 
domain of creative art. 

Everv architect, therefore, must be an artist and a 
scientist. 

But since his work must be capable of actual con- 
struction, his scientific knowledge must be applied even 
during the period of composition, although this belongs 
to the domain of pure art. 

But in what manner must his scientific knowledge be 
applied ? 

It is essential to define it here, because many schools 
are still in error, and can never produce students 
capable of achieving success. 

During the period of composition the scientist must 
remain in thebackground.and yet always within reach of 
the artist, to remind him of material possibilities. The 
scientist must not at every moment wish to control 
vhat proceeds from the artist’s brain : by so doing he 
would quickly clip the wmgs of inspiration. Above all, 
he must not take the lead : that would be disastrous. 
The mind of the artist must move in the realm of con- 
struction ; but in order to create, he must jealously pre- 
serve his liberty in combining units, placing them in 
proportion to their value, and seeking the most charac- 
teristic e.xpression of the idea, without every moment 
looking to see whether what he is doing will or will not 
have to be modified by calculation. The scientist must 
for the moment only supply the instinctive selection of 
those forms which are capable of realisation with the 
materials available, and this until the solution of the 
problem is found. Only then will the scientist resume 
control with all mathematical checks. And if he has 
rightlv exercised his role of informing the artist, without 
disturbing him, during the creative phase, the final re- 
sult will not be modified by such control. 

This solution, checked and drawn in detail, must, 
tvith a view to execution, be completed bv means of 
specifications, priced quantities, estimates of cost, and 
tenders. Afterwards comes the realisation ; execution 
of works, checking and settlement of accounts, etc., all 
these things being within the realm of experience and 
professional practice. 

I’hese are, in fact, the operations which the architect 
must follow methodically from the moment when he 
acquaints himself with the programme until the time 
when the work is completed. 

We see his knowledge of construction brought into 
play : 

1 . At the outset, in the shape of instinctive guidance, 
during composition. 

2. After the “ Parti ” has been settled, in the shape 
of scientific control. 

3. From that moment up to the end, in the shape of 
practice and experience. 


Is it possible in a school to impart all this know- 
ledge, necessary as it is, and require of the student that 
he shall be master of it at the time of examination : 
Assuredly not. 

Time would not suffice, nor could the brain of the 
student grasp it all. To overload the student’s memory 
will defeat its own object. Rather, his scientific and 
practical mind must be trained, just as his artistic mind 
is trained ; he must learn how to set out the conditions 
of a constructional problem, and how, bv applving the 
principles governing any question, that question mav 
be solved. By means of numerous illustrations he must 
be interested in matters of construction, endowed with 
the sense of construction, and supplied with numerous 
examples to guide him in his career. He should be 
made as capable of creation in the realm of science as he 
is in that of art, in order that he mav overcome diffi- 
culties in his career by reference to his lectures, with 
the support of mature judgment and common sense. 

The task is difficult, and the Franco-British Union of 
-Architects must make it easier for us by communicating 
experiments which each of us can attempt in this 
direction. 

Let us observe, in the first place, that the teaching of 
construction is based in equal parts on imagination, 
reinforced by practical and scientific knowledge, and 
on purely mathematical calculation which can only be 
applied to the product of imagination. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts has long since entrusted 
the teaching of this second section, which includes 
stresses and strains, to a fully qualified professor ; just 
as it has entrusted to specialists the teaching of mathe- 
matics, descriptive geometry, perspective, physics and 
chemistry, geology, etc., all subjects necessary to a 
proper scientific training. 

There remains the teaching of practical construction. 
This may be divided into two parts ; — 

Before making the student acquainted with the use of 
materials according to recognised rules, and with the 
solution of the various structuial problems which mav 
arise, he ought to be made familiar with the nature, the 
qualities, and the detects ot all the materials which he 
will have to use : he must also be taught the recognised 
methods of jointing wood, iron and stone, comprised 
in the study of stereotomy ; and again he must learn 
the nature of such materials as plaster, lime, cement 
and the like, and the composition of mortars and 
concretes. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-.Arts it is the Professor of 
Stereotomy who has charge of the first part of such 
teaching. 

Being thus prepared by the various courses above 
referred to, and having passed all the requisite e.xamina- 
tions, the student is admitted to the course which at 
the Ecole des Beaux-.Arts is called the construction 
course. 
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It was during the delivery of this course that the ex- 
periment was made which I now beg to bring under 
vour notice, and of which I had the honour to describe 
the principles to several of our English colleagues at 
the time of their last visit to Paris. 

The object is to instruct the student without drudg- 
erv in all the parts of a building, all the ever-multiplying 
processes of construction : to set before him numerous 
practical examples, calculated to awaken his mind to 
structural matters and to imbue him with a sense of 
structure : finally, to show him how work is executed, 
without the need of group visits to buildings in pro- 
gress, visits which are difficult to arrange anti often in- 
volve a disproportionate waste ol time. This purpose 
dictated, more or less, the following method of instruc- 
tion : — ■ 

I. The slow and often soporihc dictation of the pro- 
fessor is exchanged for the rapid stimulating deli\ ery of 
the lecturer. 

3. Instead of diagrams slowly drawn on the black- 
board by the professor, lantern slides are exhibited, so 
that in a course of forty lectures some 6,000 or 7,000 
diagrams are shown and commented upon, instead of 
400 or 500, and this without exhausting the student, 
who. having no notes to take, can devote all his atten- 
tion to the subject under discussion. 

3. The student is not obliged to take notes, but the 
■\\hole of the lectures (both texts and diagrams) are 
printed for him to study at his leisure. 

4. The student is required to devote a note-l'ook to 
special sketches, kept up to date between the lectures. 

5. At the oral examination he is only examined on 
a list of questions designated beforehand and dealing 
with fundamental principles. 

6. He is required to produce a final design showing 
the application of his knowledge of construction. 

In order that the course mav be interesting and 
practical, all the known processes of construction and 
all the prohlem.s which niav be met with in the erection 
of a building are dealt with in the exact sequence in 
which thev occur during execution, from excavations 
and foundations to final completion, including painting 
and decoration. 

Thus the student sees the continuous growth ot the 
building, and can rapidlv find in the printed lectures 
the answer to anv question which mav arise. 

Generally speaking, when dealing with a definite 
subject, and whenever it is possible to do so, the con- 
struction problem is first set, together with all the con- 
ditions to which it must answer ; the theoiy of the 
various possibilities of such a problem is next laiddown; 
then the geometric drawings which are to solve the 
problem are thrown on the screen, with views of works 
either in course of execution or already completed. 

In recapitulating the course of lectures a general 
survey is made of the methods used on a large building, 


always observing the same sequence — the studv of 
the programme, lantern slides of the geometric draw- 
ings which form its solution, and some 150 or 180 
pictures covering the whole w ork from foundations to 
roof-tree. 

The course of lectures also contains a quantitv of 
supplementary information which is onlv touched on 
in the lecture room. 

To enable the pupil to find his way amongst a rather 
voluminous set of papers, and in order that his atten- 
tion may not be distracted from essental questions, he 
is at the verv outset given a set of go questions which 
will be asked at the time of the examination, and each 
one of these questions is accompanied bv the relative 
text and sketches which alone will have to be repro- 
duced on the blackboard. 

I must add that the printed course also contains 
rather elaborate information as to how to draw up 
specifications, bills of quantities, estimates, tenders, as 
well as how the work should be conducted, settlement 
of accounts, and architect’s book-keeping. This part of 
the course, however, is not called for in the e.xamination; 
for the time being at least it is but the embodiment of 
general information, with examples which will be invalu- 
able for the student in the exercise of his profession. 

The object of the book of sketches which the student 
will have to produce at the time of his examination 
(which sketches cover the various component parts of a 
building and connect the subjects specificallv treated 
with the other constructional subjects) is to teach him 
how to express his thoughts in plan, section, elevation, 
or peispective (a language which he will have to use all 
through his professional life). And we also aim at 
teaching him better those fundamental questions which 
will be the subject matter of his final examination. 

In order to obtain an honourable mention in con- 
struction and to pass from the Second to the First Class, 
the pupil, after successfully passing his oral examina- 
tion. must further produce an important constructional 
design, demanding two and a half months of assiduous 
work. This is the crowning point of this course of in- 
struction, showing the application of the student’s 
technical and scientific knowledge to a large archi- 
tectural scheme. 

The author of an unsatisfactory design is relegated 
for another year. 

Such gentlemen, is the new regime w hich has been 
put to the test this year at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
connection with the teaching of construction. 

It would be interesting to show you the results we 
have obtained, but after only one year of actual practice 
it would be imprudent to formulate a definite opinion. 
I must say, however, that I have been particularlv and 
agreeablv surprised at the interest shown bv the pupils 
in matters of construction, at the remarkable work done 
bv them, and at their success in the examinations. 
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The final design — a large swimming pool with 
restaurant — led to really interesting and verv variouslv 
treated constructional solutions, in which the pupils 
suggested, for the main work, the alternate use of 
steel, reinforced concrete, and masonry vaults. The 
details were quite appropriate to the subject. 

These good results this year are attributable to the 
interest and earnestness of the students, due, no doubt, 
to the novelty of the subject, which is always attractive. 
Not for some years can we be sure of the actual results 
of this method of teaching. "Whatever these may be, 
allow me to conclude by giving you mv personal 
opinion. 

Although science and constructional experience may 
be factors in the successful career of an architect, these 
should not be made the predominant object of the 
teaching in a school of architecture which aims at 
artistic distinction in its students. 

The real quality and the superiority of the architect, 
howsoever great his attainments in construction, will 
always arise from his creative skill in architectural com- 
position. It IS in this direction that the greatest efforts 
should always be applied. 

Edou.vrd Arx.\ud, 
Professor at the Central School of 
Arts and Manufactures and at the 
National and Higher School of Fine 
Arts. 

BO.ARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

Students’ Evening .tT the Exhibition of 
Prize DR.twiNc.s. 

The Board of Architectural Education have arranged 
to hold a special .Students’ Evening in connection with 
the Exhibition of Prize Drawings in the Galleries of the 
Roval Institute, on Wednesday, 35 January, at 8 p.m. 

.Students from the Architectural Schools and others 
are cordially invited to attend, and several professors 
and teachers will be present who will ,give information 
cjiiite informally on different points of interest. No 
cards of adm.ission are required. Light refreshments 
will be provided. 

NEW “ RECOGNISED SCHOOL.” 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, the Degree Course of the Armstrong 
College Newcastle, has been recognised, on the usual 
terms, as exempting from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination. 

ROYAL BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Hr. W'. E. Rilev [F.] has been appointed bv the 
Council as representative of the Institute m connection 
with the Roval British Colonial Society of Architects — 
not on the Council of that body, as stated in the last 
number of the Journ.vl. 
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THE R.A. SCHOOLS GOLD MEDALLIST. 

IMr. Cyril A. Farev [H.], who has been awarded the 
1931 Roval Academy Schools Gold Medal and Edward 
Stott Travelling Studentship of the Royal Academy, 
has thus crowned a career of distinguished studentship, 
apart from a successful practice as an architect. 

Born in 188S, Mr. Farcy was educated at Tonbridge 
School. His early training as an architect w as obtained 
at the A. A. Schools and at the School of the Roval 
Academy. He was articled to i\Ir. Horace Field, 
and was afterwards assistant to Mr. Frnest Newton, 
R.A. Fie visited Italy four times between the years 
1910 and 1920 in pursuit of his studies. 

In students’ competitions Mr. Farev has gained 
the following awards : Travelling .'studentship, .-\.A. 
Schools, 4th year (1909) ; R.I.B.A. Measured Draw- 
ings, Hon. Men. (Hotel Carnavalet) (1910) ; Roval 
Academy Schools Bronze Medal (1911) ; R.I.B.A. Tite 
Prize (1913) ; Soane Medallion (1914) ' R.-\. Schools 
Gold Medal and Edward Stott Travelling Studentship 
(1931). 

During the war Mr. Farey served for four years in 
the Army, and was demobilised in 1919 with the rank of 
Captain. 

In open competitions Mr. Farey gained (in con- 
junction with Mr. Horace Field) the first premium 
in the Trevor Estate, Knightsbridge, Competition 
(1911) ; second premium in the Country Life Cottage 
Competition (1912), and also second premium in the 
same periodical’s House Competition (1913) : the 
first premium for the Civic Arts War Memorial Com- 
petition (1916); Bristol Flousing, premiated and ap- 
pointed one of the architects to design and carry out 
the scheme (1919) ; Leeds Departmental Store (second 
premium), 1920 (m conjunction with Mr. R. Frank 
Atkinson [/•'.]). 

STREET ARCHITECTURE AWARD. 

The following have been appointed bv the Council 
to serve on the Jury which is to make the Annual Award 
for the best street frontage completed in London : — 

Sir .Aston Webb, President of the Roval .Academy. 

Mr. Paul AWiterhouse, President of the R.I.B..A. 

Sir Resrinald Blomfield, R..A., Past President of the 
R.I.B.A." 

Mr. E. Guy Dawher, A’ice-President of the R.LB..A. 

The Rt. Hon. I'he Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.'P., etc., Hon. Fellow of the R.I.B.A. 

FIN.ANCIAL SUPPORT TO SCIILNTIFIC 
ORGANIS.ATIONS. 

The Council have voted subscriptions to the funds 
of the Empire Forestry .Association and the British 
Engineering Standards .Association. 
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HIGHER Bl ILDINGS FOR LONDON, 
i'he Council of the Institute have uiscussed the 
vcpiirt of a Committee which has suggested the modi- 
nc.'.tion of the London Countv Council’s Regulations 
-w as to permit the erection ot higher huildings in 
laStdon. 

.After caretul consideration ot the whole subject the 
Council have arrived at the tollowing (.(inclusions : — 
rhat anv general increase in the height of buildings 
■oiuld be detrimental to the amenities of London. 

That the powers possessed be the C(>uiit\- Council 
o' permitting an increase of height in particular cases 
. -e adequate and are e.xercised in a reasonable way. 
That the open spaces and wide streets of London are 
ereat value in securing the tree circulation of air, and 
that their usefulness in this respect should not be im- 
Ocired bv permitting the erection of high buildings 
adjoining them. 

J'hat the principle of increasing housing accommo- 
dation by means of high buildings is a reactionary one, 
,;nJ. undesirable from the point of view of family life. 

That in the case of buildings which, in order to 
secure unity of design, are required to be of the height 
.illowed by the Building .Act the restriction of the height 
cf the top floor to 6o feet in those of large cubical con- 
tents is no longer necessary or desirable in view of the 
methods of construction and fire attack now available, 

R.I.B.A. CONFERENCE .AT CARDIFF. 

The Annual Provincial Conference of the Royal In- 
jtitute of British Architects will be held on q and to 
June igzz at Cardiff. The organisation of the Con- 
tcrence has been undertaken bv the South A\'ales Insti- 
tute of Architects, an Allied Society of the R.I B..A. 

.Members are particularlv requested to bear these 
dates in mind, and to endeavour to keep them free from 
'■'ther engagements so that thev mav be able to attend 
the Conference. 

" THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS.” 
The Council have accorded a vote of thanks to Air. 
E. Cope Cornford, the author of the recently piib- 
l'<hed volume on the Rova! Institute and its activities. 

IRON PORTLAND CE.MENT. 

Air. Richard B. Ling [.-L] w rites to ask it any member 
"t the Institute in the Rotherham district can supply 
■ uiv hirther information on the following note ; 

When passing tliroiigh Rotherham, near Sheffield, 
n mv attention was called to a small grinding 

plant by the side of a large disused slag tip close to the 
barkgate Steel AVorks, and I was informed that a Ger- 
man firm had bought the slag at a small price and in- 
tended erecting a plant for the manufacture ot Portland 
(.eineiit from this waste material, the grinding being the 
fir.'l part of the process.” 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 

The following circular letter from a business firm 
having been brought to the attention of the Practice 
Committee, the Secretary of the Institute, on the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, has communicated with the 
firm (whose name we withhold) as below' : — 

i ^ December 1921. 

De-CR Sir, — I enclose a copv of a circular w hich has been 
sent our by your firm to architects. One of these circulars w.t' 
received by a member of this Institute w ho has called our atten- 
tion to It. 

The circular was submitted to the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee. and they have directed me to point out to you that thc 
w'ording of the document is most undesirable, as it appears to 
suggest that architects should give work to the Company in the 
expectation of themselves being employed by the Company 

You are probably unaware that this is a proposal which no 
reputable architect would consider for a moment, it heme 
entirely contrary to the code of professional conduct which 
members of this Institute make it a point of honour to observe 
Faithfully your; 

lAX .MacALISTER 

Secrctai\ . 

Enelusiiie.] 

.Architecu'ral Design of Structures, 

Df.ur Sir, — Owing to the mcre.ising demand of our numerou- 
clients, both at home and abroad, who want architectural treat- 
ment of various structures entrusted to us. we shall be glad to 
know vour scale of fees, if you are willing to undertake such 
work. 

-Most of the structui-es designed by us. ip order to be econo- 
mical, efficient and permanent, are in reinforced concrete, 
although we do a large an-LOunt of structural steel designing. 
Reinforced concrete has been found to be most adaptable to 
architectural tre.ttment 

On behalf of our clients, we decide on the best architectural 
design either by competition or direct appointment of a reliablc 
architect known to us. 

On the basis of mutual co-operation, could we also e.xpect an 
opportunity of submitting our free design of the stiiietunil part 
of vour client's proposed building or other structures ? AVe shall 
he gl.id to help you in deciding for your client the most suitable 
and economical structure, either m reinforced concrete or steel. 
AVe are in a position to undertake the complete erection, and as 
such will supplv you with estimate of cost and tender. 

A'ou need onlv send u; >oui plans and full requirements, and 
we will do the rest 

Ainoiiiz the vjnous '^iructure-^ now in erection, we may men- 
tion here the larije construction works. . . being carried out 
in the evclusize of our Director. For this work we 

required the assistance of n\'.n> architects, with whom we do 
mutual business as outlined above. — Assuring you of our be-^r 
attention, we remam. 

VouT' faithtulK . 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee the Council have decided that the question 
of higher buildings for London should be made the 
subject of discussion at a General Meeting. 
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Architect’s Liability and Allied Societies 


Insurance 

The following communiciition has been received from i\Ir, 
Leonard Lait : — 

Will you allow me, through the medium of the Journal, to 
bring to the notice of members of the R.I.B.A. a scheme for the 
protection (by insurance) of architects against “ Professional 
Liability ” claims ? 

The scheme to which I refer is in no way '' official,” but 
members of the Practice Committee and other Standing Com- 
mittees have been consulted, with a view to ensuring that it 
shall fully meet the requirements of members of the R.I.B.A. 
It was formulated several months ago, but was not put forward 
publicly at the time, as it was understood that proposals for 
dealing with this cjuestion by means of a '' Defence Lnion,” to 
be formed under the auspices of the R.I.B.A., were under con- 
sideration, and it was not desired to compete with any such 
official organisation. 

I now understand, however, that no action on these lines is 
to be taken : and it will therefore be of interest to members of 
the R.I.B.A. to know that an alternative means of protection is 
available. 

The risk against which protection is offered is principally 
that of a claim being brought against an architect by a dissatis- 
fied client, owing to real or imagmnry non-compliance with his 
instructions ; or the development of defects m a completed 
building (for example, the appearance of dry-rot through the 
inadvertent use of infected rimber, or the cracking of faience or 
decorative work through settlement of an addition to an old 
building), or damage to contents through alleged defective ven- 
tilation ; in short, on any grounds on which an allegation of 
" neglect, default or error ” might be founded. 

Such cases, although comparatively infrequent, are appa- 
rently less so than is generally supposed (owing doubtless to the 
natural reluctance of the architect whose professional skill is 
impugned to lentilate the dispute publicly,', and when they 
occur are apt to bear very heavily upon the victim, who mu.it 
either pay up in silence or incur heavy expense in fighting (even 
if he wins) his case ; in either event, he sustains a very severe loss. 

The risk is, in fact, analogous to th.at of the destruction of 
one's house by fire ; which risk is in the case of any given 
individual extremely remote but which is so disastrous to the 
one on whom it falls, unless he is protected by insurance, that 
no one, for the sake of saving a small premium, would willingly 
take It upon himself. 

Arrangement-, hate been concluded with a leading syndicate 
of Lloyd’s underwriters for the issue of a policy, to he known 
as the ” Architect's Indemnity Policy,” completely indemni- 
fying the holder against ” anv claim which may arise from ant- 
act of neglect, default or error ” on his part, including all 
expenses and legal charges arising therefrom ; hut it is pro- 
vided thit the assure! shall in no case be compelled to contest 
any claim at l.itv without his own consent, and this provision 
m no way aftects his right of recovery from the underwriters. 

The undertaking to issue this policy is conditional upon the 
production of etidence that the scheme would be likely to 
receive sufficient support to put it on a sound b.i-is ; and it is in 
order to ascertain whether such support would be forthcoming 
that I venture to a,k for the publication of this letter. 

To return to the analogy of fire insurance, no fire ever occurs 
that cannot be ascribed to “ negligence ” on the part of someone, 
but few would be so confident of their own ability to aroid such 

negligence ” .is to lorgo the safeguard of insurance. 

Members of the Institute who are interested in this question 
should communicate with Mr. Leonard Lait at 3 Tokenhouse 
Buildings, King’s Arms Yard, London, E.C. 


Sheffield, Soutei Yorkshirl .and District Society of 
.Architects .and Surveyors. 

Mr. C. B. Flockton [T.], in his presidential address at the 
opening meeting ot the session of the Sheffield, South York- 
shire and District Society of .Architects and Surveyors on 
at December, said : — 

I shall refer to unemplovment in the building and its allied 
trades principally. There is no doubt that unemplorment at the 
present moment is a very gra\ c trouble ; but, like all the troubles 
of mankind, it is mostly of man’s own making ; and if man’s 
trouble is of his own making, u may be properly .issumed that 
its cure lies mostly in his own hands. .An .Act of Parliament is 
quite useless as a cure. It may alleviate, but it will neier cure. 
In my opinion, the present unemployment in the building trade 
has mainly arisen because for some time past the trade has not 
given value for money received ; and I am equally of opinion 
that unemployment will be reduced to a minimum as soon as all 
parties give value for money received, and not till then. It is 
customary to throw all the blame on the workman. This is un- 
true. I say all parties must gi\ e value for money received — the 
contractor, the manufacturer, the merchant, the skilled work- 
man, the labourer. The three first named must be content with 
reasonable profit, I fully realise that times have been difficult. 
The unstable state of the market for materials and labour, the 
interference of politicians who cannot govern, but who will 
meddle, and other uncertain factors made it necessary for a con- 
tractor to cover himself against circumstances out of his control: 
but It ought now to be possible to remove most of these un- 
certainties and return to more normal conditions. If trade is to 
revive, builders must look for their profits from what they can 
save rather than from what they can make. 

What is to be the workman’s share in the revital ? The first 
essential is that a serious and determined effort shall be made to 
counteract the pernicious doctrine that limiting output increases 
employment, 'I’he second essential is that workmen shall give 
\alue for wages received. It is customary to cry ” Wages must 
come down 1 ” “ Wages must come down ! ” AVhy must they ? 
It you say wages must come down or production must go up, I 
agree most fully ; but the point I want to press most strongly 
upon both employer and employed is that if production or 
output, c.il! it what you will, goes up to the present level of 
wages, there would be no need for wages to come down to the 
present level of output. If everybody doubled his output, the 
cost of everything would drop one-half, and everybody would 
be twice as well off, because the money he earned would buy 
twice as much. 

There need be no fear of mopping up all the work in the 
building trade. Of my own certain knowledge, I can say that 
two years ago there were scores of thousands of pounds worth ot 
building work ripe and ready for commencing. In many in- 
stances the working drawings w ere made; in some the quantities 
were got out ready for tendering. If th it work had gone on, the 
trade in Sheffield would have been fulK emploied to-day and 
for many months to come, and so would the allied trades .All 
was stopped. AVhv .' First, because of the unstability and un- 
certainty of cost. Contracts for a fixed sum could not be ob- 
tained. Secondly, to the unsettled state of labour, which made it 
impossible to fix a time for completion. C’onsequentK the build- 
ing owner could not ascertam the expenditure to which he was 
committed, or how long his premises would be upset and his 
business crippled and inconvenienced bv building operations, 
Fo-day the city is full of work, onl\ w aiting for reasonably stable 
prices and stable conditions of labour to be put in hand. 

Waste, particularly municipal wa.ste, is detrimental to our 
profession, and tends to produce unemployment in the building 
trades. High rates make it impossible to erect buildings to let at 
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aa economic rent, and they certainly deter occupying owners 
from enlarging and improving their premises, as they otherwise 
would do. The development of the city is obstructed, and the 
enlargement of the rateable value is stopped. Economy does not 
solely consist in the avoidance of expenditure ; it equally lies in 
the expenditure of money wisely and profitably. considerable 
amount of municipal expenditure must necessarily be directly 
unproductive ; but if care and thought are exercised, much of 
the unproductive expenditure may be made to be very profitable 
indirectly. The great aim and object of a municipality should 
be to assist and encourage the increase of rateable value in every 
way it can, because that is the best way to bring the rate.s down ; 
and the greatest care should be taken to avoid any scheme w hich 
tends to ob''truct the development of rateable \ alue or to reduce 
it. 

The Roy.vl Institute of the Architects of Irel.\nd. 

.\t the annual general meeting of the Rosal Institute of the 
.Architects of Ireland, held at Dublin, on 15 December 1921 — the 
President. Mr. Lucius O'Callaghan, F.R.I..\.I., referred to the 
recent death of the oldest mem'ser of the Institute, Mr. George 
C..AshIin. 

The Hon. ‘secretary (Mr. H. -Allberry, F R.I .A. I.) read the 
report of the Council for the past session, from which the follow - 
ing extracts are taken : — 

Regisiration. 

“ Probably the sub’ect of the greatest importance to the 
arclutectural profession which the British Institute have at 
present under consideration is that of unification and registra- 
tion, and your President was again nominated to the L nification 
Committee, which on 12 May passed the following resolutions : 

‘‘ ‘ That the principle of bringing all the architects of the 
I.'nited Kingdom into membership of the Royal Institute of 
British .Architects be adopted as the basis for unification 

“ ‘ That the committee recommend the Royal Institute to 
draft such alterations to its Charter and by-laws as may be 
necessary to comply with this principle, and to confer with the 
Council of the .Society of Architects as to conditions of member- 
ship.’ 

“ These resolutions were adopted hy the Council of the 
British Institute, and the outlines of an agreement between that 
body and the Society of Architects have been drafted for con- 
sideration, and at present he with the respective Councils. A our 
Council have hitherto refrained from expressing any views on 
the proposals generally pending receipt and consideration of the 
draft scheme, as they are of opinion that it would be undesirable 
to bind this Institute to any defined policy during the present 
period of flux." 

Education. 

The report states that in -April last a committee was appointed 
to im|uire into the facilities existing for the education ot students 
of architecture, and to prepare a report with recommendations 
as to methods which may be considered necessary for improt ing 
the present condition of architectural education in this countr\ . 
'rhe report of this committee was submitted to the Council m 
September, and, with some slight amendments, circulated to all 
members of the Institute in October. 

-At the general meeting in Xoc'ember the report was dis- 
cussed, and the following resolution was unanimously passed : 
‘ That this meeting desires to thank the committee lor hating 
prepared such a taluable report, and considers that, as the ques- 
tion of architectural education is one of the greatest importance 
to the profession and the public, the Council should proceed 
immediately on the lines indicated in the report 

Advert! ^•ements and Sky-signs. 

" The attention of the Council having been called to the 
possibility that advertisements would be placed upon the Loop 


Line Bridge, the matter was referred to the -Arts Committee, 
which reported as follows : — 

‘‘ ‘ The Committee are of opinion that the Council should 
memorialise the Corporation of the city of Dublin, the Dublin 
and South-Eastern Railway Company, and other bodies holding 
authority in the matter, with a view of preventing the bridge 
being used for the purpose of advertisements. 

“ ‘ If the erection of advertisements be permitted, the result 
must be the accentuation of an eyesore, and the underlining of 
an act of vandalism in the past. 

" ‘ The Committee welcomed the action of the Corporation in 
obtaining power under the Dublin Reconstruction -Act to con- 
trol the erection of sky-signs and advertisements on new build- 
ings m the destroyed area, an action which leads the Committee 
to hope that the Corporation will take steps to prevent the 
vulgarisation of the Loop Line Bridge, or any other railway 
bridge in Dublin, by the erection of advertisements thereon.’ " 

Vlscer Parliament. 

With reference to the Treasury's action in connection with the 
designs for the proposed Parliament buildings for XTorthern 
Ireland, the report says : — 

'■ A'our Council regret that the subject was not brought to their 
knowledge at an earlier date, so that some effective action could 
have been taken in a matter of such great importance to the Irish 
architectural profession. -An extraordinary feature presents it- 
self throughout the whole of the proceedings — viz. , that although 
the Royal Institute of the -Architects of Ireland functions for the 
whole of Ireland, and might be presumed to be in a position to 
offer the soundest advice on the most efficient means of obtain- 
ing designs for these public buildings, neither the First Com- 
missioner nor the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
-Architects made the slightest effort to ascertain their considered 
views on the subject." 

In conclusion reference is made to the compulsory retirement 
of Mr. Sheridan, hon. treasurer, to the appointment of Mr. All- 
berry aa Deputy Principal .Architect to the Office of Works, 
Ireland, and to the election of Mr. G. F. Beckett and Mr. 
S. M. -Ashlin as hon. secretary and hon. treasurer for the next 
three years. 

Anhitects' Benevolent Society. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report, called 
particular attention to the assistance that had recently been 
given to cases of distress by the .Architects' Benevolent Society, 
and impressed upon the members the need for supporting this 
useful organisation. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The Institute Bye-Laws 

Aitiendmenis approved by the Privy Council . 

Notice has been recei\-ed from the Privy Council as 
follows : — 

.AT THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, WHITEHALL, 
The ijth D.av of Decf.mbfr, 1921. 

BA’ THE LORDS OF HI.s AIATESTA'’S MOST HO.XOUR- 
ABLE PRIVA' COUNCIL. 

Whf.rf \- there was this day read at the Bo ird a letter dated 
the 23rd November, 1921, from Messrs. Markby Stewart and 
Company transmitting certain Resolutions varying Bye-laws 
Nos. 4, 63, and rescinding Bye-law No. 16 of the Royal Institute 
of British -Architects passed at a Special General Meeting of the 
said Institute held on the 7th day of November, 1921, and con- 
firmed at a subsequent Special General Aleeting of the said 
Institute held on the 21st day of November, 1921 : 

-And whereas by .Article 33 of the Charter of Incorporation 
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(if tlir said Insntute it is provided that no Bye-laws shall be of 
anv force or validity whatet et unless and until they have been 
approved by the Lords of the Council ; 

X(j\v. THERFFDRE, Their I.ordships, having taken the amend- 
ments of the said Bve-tav\s into consideration, are pleased to 
allow the same as set forth in the Schedule to this Order. 

Almeric J^it-Rn}. 

SCHEDULL 

A-M1VDV!EN”1s of IHF BvE-LAWs OF THE RoVAI ISsmilE OF 
Brefish Architects. 

Bit-laiL 4 — To be amended by the addition of the following 
words " d’he number of membeis in the Class itl Honorarv 
A.'Sociates must not exceed sixtv.” 

Bye-hji.' 1 6 — To be rescinded. 

Bve-ZnK 63. — To be amended by the addition of the following 
word- '■ or m the election of the Council and Standing Com- 
mittees.” 

Bve-lavv Xo. 4 will therefore now read as follows : — 

4 Every nomination of a candidate as Honorary Associate 
must state his Christian name, surname, and place of residence, 
•and must be subscribed by him and by at least three Fellows 
who shall certify their persona! knowledge of him. The niiiiibei 
of numbers in the Class of Honorary Assoiiates must not exiesil 
si\ts . 

Bve-Iaw No. 16 now rescinded : — 

Any Fellow who h'as retired from practice may, on his re- 
quest, by Resolution of the Council, be transferred without 
election or entrance contribution to the Class of Honorarv 
.Associates. In the Register of Honorary Associates the names 
of such transferred Fellows shall be printed in itahc.s. 

Bve-U\\ No, 63 will now read as follows : — 

63. No Honorary Associate shall be entitled to vote in the 
election of any candidate for admission to the Roval Institute, 
or on any profe.ssional question, 01 in the eleilion at the Conmti 
and Blandinn Committees. 

The additions to the amended Bye-laws Nos. 4 and 
63 are printed in italics. 

Competitions 

-Auckland Y'ar AIe.morial CoMPETunox. 

'I'he following cablegram has been received bv the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A from the Mayor of Auckland ; 

” Letter November Fourteen received. Advise Com- 
petitors wait answers numerous questions in mail due 
London end of month. — M.ayor.” 

The TuTiEXiiA.M War Me.moriau Compui u kin. 
d'he Council endorsed the issue ot the veto in regard 
to this competition. 

L\ XEcdriATioN. 

Malvfr.n Puki.ic Baths Co.MPETrnox 
AND 

Truro War Meaiorial Competition. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention ot Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 


conditions of the above competitions are unsatislac- 
torv. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters in the hope of securing an amend- 
ment. In the meantime A [embers and Licentiates are 
advised to take no parr in these competitions. 

The Competitions Committee are also in negotiation 
with the promoters of the following competitions ; — 
Seaford Recreation Ground, Dunclee War Memorial, 
and Kirkwall T'ar Memorial. 

Competitions Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Kirkcaldy War Memorial. 

'I'he conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions mav he consulted in the Lihrarv . 

Examinations 

FINAL AND .SPECIAL WAR EXAMLNATIONS 
Alternatim-; Pkoi3Le.ms in Design. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following students 
who are qualifying for the Final and Special Y ar 
Evaminarions have been approved : — 

Subject LIX. 

(.\) Desioti fo> a Citx Square zciih Ciuluiiiiade . 

Clark ; R. J. B. Jenson ; A. G. 

King ; Y’. Knewstubb : F. Y . 

Reid : S. Ryle : Y'. (Miss) 

Sugdcn : H. D. 

Designs for various other subjects submitted by the 
following students have also been approved : — 

Burge : B. Conlan : J. N. P. 

Dent : A. R. Hutton : C. IL 

Reid : .\. S, Shroff ; L, F. 

THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 
The Special Y'ar E.xamination (for Students whose 
studies had been interrupted b\ the war) was held in 
London and Liverpool from iz to ib December iqai. 
Of the 144 candidates admitted lob passed and 3S were 
relegated. 

The successful candidates are as follows : — 

Ai I FN : Joseph Stani.fy. 3.S (Tange Road West, Birkenhead. 
.Ali.i.so.n : Frederick Wii.i.iAvi Hari OR I u. ii I. ynton Hardens, 
Harrogate. 

.■\i.i-sFonn : Erxl-i Haroi d, 5(1 OMiigton Street, Chelsea, S.W 
.Antirivvs; Cvrh. F)or(,i v-., 222 High Street, Pondeis End. 
.Middlesex. 

Barnard; Harold Thomas Bfnjwiin, 8a Victoria Street, S.W 
Bartlett ; Pehcv Jame-, 3 .Mead Wav, Sea Mills Park, Bristol 
BEA-a.EV ; Alreri, i Sandringhain Road, ^neinton, Notting- 
ham . 
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Bealmont : Ei'iJENE Edward, iS Manor Road, Sidcup. 

Beck : Henry Berkeley, 3 Meyrick Road, Stafford. 
Bloomfield : Edw.aru Hamilton, 50 Tantallon Road, Bal- 
hani, S.W. 

Bloomfield ; Henry T..^ncei-OT. ii Rorbcsax Road, Teuton. 
Bowring : John Valentine, 193A Broadway, Southend-on- 
Sea 

Br.ynsON : Percy Kenneth 123 St. S.ivioar's Road, Leicester. 
Brooks ; Leslie Clifford, 2117 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
Brown : Fr.ank Coi.i in, 14 Dartmouth Park Road, X.W 5. 
Brown ; CjEorge Talbot, 51 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
Blmpstead : .Albert Dennis, yr Heath Hardens, Twickenham 
Burnett : Edg.ar, Weir House, Hicklins, Melton Mowbray. 
Burnett : Frederick Wandl.as.~, 23 Windsor d'errace. Penarth. 
Cikimorgan. 

Bybom : Richard, 221 Tottinuton Road, Elton, Burv, Lancs. 
Carter • Willi.am, 3 .Murton Street, Sunderland 
Challice : John, 23 Pennsylvania Road, Exeter. 

Chfckley : George, 23 Parkbridge Road, Prenton, Cheshire. 
Cheek : .Ale.red Cyril, c o Messrs. .Sexile and Rilet. 23 Horse- 
fair Street, Leicester. 

Clark : Harold Goundry, 33 Dtrtmouth Park Road, X.W. 3. 
i.'l.ark : Sidney Ch.ari.es. 3 Ronald Park .Avenue, WesTchff- 
on-Sea, Essex. 

Cogswell : Victor Gordu.n, " Sunmcore," London Road, 
Xorth End, Portsmouth 
Cole ; Eric, 31 Promenade, Cheltenham 
Cook ; Herbert James, School House, Ryhope. Sunderland. 
CoRDiNGLEY : Rfgin.ald .Ann.andalf, II Irlam Road, .'dale, 
Cheshire. 

Cotton : Gilbert Henry, 60 Regent s Park Road, X.W t. 
CoucHMAN : Harold Wii.li.am, Mmint Pleasant House, Tot- 
tenham, X. 

Cowt.an : .Albert Ch.arlf.s, "Elm Wa\,'' Easthelds Road 
.Acton, W.3. 

Creeg.an : Edgar Whson, 23A Golders \Vav, Golders Green, 
X.W.ii. 

Davies : Harold HiNcnci.iFFr, 14 Xorrli John Street, Liver- 
pool. 

Det.moi.d : Frederick Guy, 100 RedelifF (jardcns, S.W .10. 
Edwards : Wilfrid Pvthfll, \'icrona Villa. Flint, Xorth 
Wales. 

Fielder : CiEORCE FIaroi.d 33 Broxholni Road. West Xor- 
wood, S E.27, 

C; R ANGER : Wii.iiAM Krasfr, S Xew Sauare. Lincoln's Inn, 
W.C.2 

Grfenwood : J.ames Hl.nrv, 13 W.iter Lane, Brixton Hill. S.W . 
Gruttih . Huc.h Xichoi.a.s, 31 Titheli.irn Road. Southport 
Gtw : Waldo E, Eimtree Cott.ige, QuicHey Lane, Cborley 
Wood, Herts. 

Haird : Tom William, 5(1 Wilbertorce Hoad, Leicester. 
Halliday : P'k.ankialn LE'Lie, 14 Jo.'m Dalton Street, .Man- 
chester. 

Hardif . John Stiw aril 3 Fourth .A\einie, Pres ot Road, OM 
Swan. I.iAerpool. 

H.arding : Fred Harold, 34 Knighton FicLIs Road, Le.cester- 
Harrild . Fred, 57A High Street, Tomes, S. Deton. 

H Ai i.HAN : JoiI.N Hoi I IDAA , The (ircA House, Silloth, C uni- 
berland, 

Havavard . John Haroi d, 60 Cir.mt Street. Glasgow, 
Haa’avood ■ .Aigar .Artiu r Xfaaton, 13 Farm Street. .Ma^ - 
fair, W.i. 

Hr.ARD : Gordon Thomas, Elbro House, Princes Road, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex. 

Hoi i.iiiAY : .Albert Ci.ifford, School of .Architecture I m\er- 
sity of LiA'erpool, LiAerpool. 

Hoaveli.s . D.avid John, “ Bryn HawpI," Clasc Road. Morris- 
ton, Swansea. 

Hunt: Rfginai d, "The Homestead," SunmngAAell Road, 
Oxford. 


Hunter; H.arry Cornelius, "West View " Hadley Road, 
X'eAv Barnet, Herts. 

J.ACKSON ; tl.AROLD Thom.as, 32 Cartwright Gardens, W.C i. 
Johnson : C.ampbell McAlpin Cameron, " Monteith," 
Stroud Road, Gloucester. 

Jones: Reginald Herbert .Andreavs, iS Broughton Road, 
West Ealing, W.13. 

Jones : Ron.ald Hugh, 3 Gnoll .A\enue, Xeath, S. Wales. 

Jones : Tom Leon.ard, '* Tirydail." .Alma Street. Xewport, 

Mon. 

Keesey : W.alter Monckton, M.C., .A R.C .A , 44 Rusholme 
Road, Putney Hill, S.W. 

Kirby : Edw.ard, c o 151 .Alexandra Road, Wellingborough. 
Knott : Albert Leslie, i St. Gabriel's Road. ( ncklewood, 
X.W.2. 

T-.angdell : George .Arthur, 23 Westcroft .Square Raicns- 
court Park, W.6 

L. avender : Edw.ard Price, .Snfford Rectory, near GraA s, Es-ex. 
Lav : .Arthur Purcell. 149 Upper Richmond Road, PutneA', 

S.W. 

Le.ath.art ; JULi.AN Rldolph, S Xew .Square. Lincoln's Inn. 
W.C.2. 

Lewis : Georgf St.anlev, 4 Xinth .Avenue, Old Swan, Li\er- 
pool. 

Like : Regin.ald L.ath.am, 72 Oxford Street, W i 
Mackey: Xichol.as C'h.arles. co Architectural .Association, 
33 Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

.McLeavv : George Edw.ard, 34-5 Bedford Square, W C i. 
.M.ahon ■ .Sidney Edav.ard, 74 Cambridge Road, Great Crosb\ , 
Liverpool. 

Martin : X.atii.aniel, 158 High -Street. Gorleston-on-.Sea, 
Great A’.irmouth. 

M. asev . Richard James, 20A Maple Road, .Anerlet . S E 20 
Me.ager ■ Kild.are Stucley, 2S Redclitfe Square, S.W. 

.Miller : Claude St. John CjARLe. 8k Bickenhall Mansions, 

Gloucester Place, W.i. 

Minty : Robert J.amf.s Hi gh, 33 Craten Street, W C 2. 
Mitchfll : Epay.ard .Arnoi d. Grove End, Harrow -on- the-I Ml. 
Xeaaton : Percy Maurice, to Berkeley Street, Hull. 

Norton : Charles Joseph, i Bridge .AAenue, Hammersmith, 

W. 6. 

Owen : .Arfhi R Trevor, " Mrrile Bank," Dalmorton Road, 
X'ew Brighton, Cheshire. 

Oaafn • Geoffrey Leyl.and, 23 HarrowbA Road, Seaforth, 

LiA'erpool. 

Pfn.ai.an . Edaa'ard Mfadows, i Thorpettood -Avenue, Syden- 
ham, S.E 26 

Prick ■ H.arry Jamln P.arkin. 19 Eastholm, Golders (iretn, 

X. W.II. 

Prichard- Lionit .Arthur Georgf, 17 Sixth .Aaciuic. Old 
.Swan, LiA'erpool. 

Rfcs : \'frner Owfn, 32 Biandford Road, Bedford Park, X 4 
Kflaf.-- : John Edaaard, 13S Waterloo Road, SmethwicL, 
Birmingham 

Rfvitt : CiEORi.E. .Architeers' Department, Countv Office^, 
Derby. 

Kipp'ingh.a.m : Thom.as Francis, 42 Upper Alanor Street. 
Chelsea, S.W. 

S.ADi.ER : William. 41 Thornhill Road, X.i, 

Saaipi.f • Edward Frfdrick Ron.aid, 38 GrosAenor 'Feirai.e, 
A'ork. 

Scrivfn : Ch.arles, 31.A .Alexandra Road, South Hamnstcad, 

x.w.s. 

Seaion • WiiLLAAi Gforgi', 22 Mackintosh Road, Pontypridd, 
Cilam. 

SAinH : .Alfred Edayard, 48 Tyndale Street, Leicester. 

Smith : Cecil, 17 Winchester .Avenue, Brondesburv, X'.W.h, 
Sturgeon : Joiln Henry, 34 Bedford .Square, W.C.i. 
SUTCLiFFr . Tho.ai.as Wilfrid, 22 Edmund Street, Rochdale. 
Tiiorburn : Richard, 200 PonsdoAtn Road, Maida Vale, W.i). 
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Towxsexd : Arthur Cecii., 7 Rawlins Street, Fairfield, Liver- 
pool. 

Trimm : Charles Algernon, Firtor,” 22 Lower Kins's 
Road, Kinsston-upon- Thames. 

Von Berg : Wilfred Clement, 113 Rue d’Arras, St. Omer, 
Pas-de-Calais, France. 

Walker : Reginald Beckwtck, aS Chichele Road, Cricklc- 
wood, X.W.2. 

White : Ch.arles St.anlea-, 34. Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
WiLLi.AMS : Edwin, 201 Edse Lane, Liverpool. 

Williams : Howard, " Cartref," 37 Kimberley Road, Roath 
Park, Cardiff, 

Winn : Thomas John Rosewshne, Trevone, Truro, Cornwall. 

The following candidates passed the examinations 
held in Sydney, X..S.W. : — 

IXTERWEDIATE. 

Hurd : Samuel James, 55 Pitt .Street, Redfern, Sydney, X.S W. 
Traill : Stuart John, Haitintrs Road, Turr.tmurra, Svdnev, 
X.S.W. 

SPECI.^L OVERSE-VS, 

Whitley : Cuthbert Cl.aude Mortjer, 37 Harold Street, 
Hawthorne, Melbourne, \’i‘-toria. 

SPECLA.L WAR. 

Robertson : .-kiEX.ANDER Smeaton, 456 St. Kilda Road, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, 

Three candidates were relegated in the Special War 
Examination. 

Notices 

ELECTION OF .MEMBERS, 6 MARCH 1933. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Mon- 
day, 6 February 1933. 

[.Stf aha list published 36 Xovemher 1931.] 

AS FELLOWS (6). 

Lenton : Frederick James, .M.C. [.J. 1912], 16 Broad Street, 
Stamford ; 36 Scotyate, Stamford. 

PiCTon : .Arthur John [.d. 1S94], 14 Queen Square, Bath; 
Bruton, Somerset. 

Thom.a.s : Percy Edward, O.B.E. [A. 1920], 6 and 7 St 
John's Square, Cardiff ; Dene Lodge, Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff. 

Tr-Aylen : Henry F'r.a.nci? [.d. 1S99], 16 Broad Street, Stam- 
ford ; 24 St. M irtin':,, Stamford. 

Walker : John Wilson [.I. 1905], 375 Union Street, Aber- 
deen ; “ Kilreen,” Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, 

Wilson : Robert Gordon, Junr. [.d. 1902], 375 L^nion Street 
.-Aberdeen ; 116 Queen’s Road, .\berdeen. 

-VS .A-SSOCL-kTES (85), 

Allen : Joseph St.anley [Special War Ex.amination], 38 
Grange Road West, Birkenhead. 

Allison : Frederick Ailllam H.arforth [Special War 
Examination], it Lynton Gardens, Harrogate. 

Allsford : Ernest FI.arold [.Special War Examination], 43 
Kingswond .Avenue, Brondesbury Park, X.W.6. 

B.arnard : Harold Tho.mas Benja.min [Special War E.xamina- 
tion], 82 Victoria Street. .S.W.i. 


Bartlett : Percy J.ames [Special War Examination], 3 Mead 
Way, Sea Mills Park, Bristol. 

Be-ASLEY : Albert [Special War Examination], i Sandringham 
Road, Sneinton, Xottingham. 

Be.au.mont : Eugene Edward [Special War Examination], iS 
Manor Road, Sidcup. Kent. 

Beck : PIenrv Berkeley [Special War Examination], 5 Mey- 
rick Road, Stafford. 

Bloomfield ; Edwaard Hamilton [.Special War Examination], 
50 Tantallon Road, Balham, .S,\V. 

Bloomfield : Henry L.ancelot [Special War Examination], 
II Rothesay Road. Luton. 

Bowring • John Valentine [Special War Examination], 
" Woodlands,” Eastwood, Leigh-on-.Sea, Esse.x, 

Bran.son : Percy Kenneth [.Special War Examination], 123 
St. Saviour's Road, Leicester. 

Brooks ; Leslie Clifford [.Special War Examination], 66 
Greencroft Gardens, Hampstead, X.W.6. 

Brown : Fr.ank Collin [.Special War E.xamination], 14 
Dartmouth Park Road. X.W.s. 

Brown ; George T.albot [Special War Examination], 51 
Fawcett .Street, .Sunderland. 

Bumpstfad ; .Albert Dennis, P.-A S.I. [Special War Examina- 
tion], 70 Heath Gardens, Twickenham Middlesex. 

Burnett : Edgar [Special War Examination], Weir House, 
Hickling, Melton Mowbray, 

Bi RNETT • Frederick W.andl.asS, M.C. [Special War E.xamina- 
tion]. 23 Windsor Terrace, Penarth, Glam. 

Byrom ; Richard [Special War Examination], 221 Tottington 
Road, Elton. Bury, Lancs. 

Carter; Willi.a.m [Special War Examination], 5 Murton 
Street, Sunderland. 

Ch ALLICE : John [Special War Examination], 7 Bedford 
Circus, Exeter. 

Cmfcklev • George [Special War Examination], 23 Park- 
bridge Road, Prenton, Cheshire. 

Clark : Sidney Ch.arles [Special War Examination], 3 
Ronald Park Avenue, Westchff-on-Sea. 

Cogswell : Victor Gordon [Special War Examination], 
'■ Sunnicote," London Road. North End. Portsmouth. 

Cole : Eric [.Special War E.xamination], Commerce House, 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 

Cook : Herbert James [Special War Examination], School 
House, Ryhope, Sunderland. 

CoRDiNGLEA' : REGINALD -Ann.andale [Special War Examina- 
tion], II Irlam Road, Sale, Cheshire. 

CoiiON; Gilbert Henry [Special War Examination], 60 
Regent's Park Road, X.W.i. 

CouniM.AN : Harold William [Special War Examination], 
Mount Pleasant House, Tottenham, X. 

Cow r.AN : .Albert Charlfs [Speci.il War Ex.imination], ‘‘ Elm 
Way," Eastfields Road, .Acton, W.3. 

Creeg.an : Edg.ar Wilson [.Special War Examination], 23.A 
Goiders Wat', Golders Green, X.W.i i. 

Deimold : Frederick Guy [Special War E.xamination], 100 
Redclifie Gardens, S.W.io. 

Ernv.ARDs : Wilfrid Batiifli, [Special War Examination], 
Victona Villa, Flint, X . Wales. 

Fielder : tihORGE Harold [Special War Examination], 55 
Broxholm Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. 

Gr.anger ; William Filaser [Special War Examination], 8 
New .Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. 

Greenwood: James Henry [Special War Examination], 13 
Water Lane, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

Griffith : Hugh Nicholas [Special War Examination], 31 
Tithebarn Road, .Southport. 

Guy: W.aldo Emlrso.n [Special War Examination], The 
A'lcarage, Claterley, Shropshire'. 

FLaird : To.m \\ illiam [Special War Examination], 56 ilber- 
force Road, Leicester. 
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Harding ; Fred Harold [Special War Examination], 54 
Kniahton Fields Road, Leicester. 

Haughan : John Holliday [Special War Examination], The 
Grev House, Silloth, Cumberland. 

He.ard : Gordon Tho.m.as [.Special War Examination], Elbro 
House, Princes Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

Hollid.ay ; Albert Glifeord [Special War Examination], 61 
-■Vshton Street, Liverpool. 

PIowELLS : David John [Special War Examination], “ Bryn 
Hvwel,” Clase Road, Morriston, .Swansea 

Hunt : Reginald [Special War Examination], The Home- 
stead, Sunninsuell Road, Oxford. 

Hunter : H.arry Cornelius [Special \\'ar Examination], West 
Vietc, Hadley Road, Mew Barnet, Herts. 

Johnson ; C.ampeell Mc.\lpin Cameron [Special War 
Examination], “ IMonteith," Stroud Road, Gloucester. 

JoN-ES ; Reginald Herbert .Andrews [Special War Examina- 
tion], 18 Brouuhton Road, West Ealiny, W.13. 

Jones : Ronald Hugh [Special War Ex,amin.irion], 3, Gnoll 
Avenue, Xeath, S. Wales. 

Jones : To.m Leon.ard [Special War Examination], " Tirx'dail,” 
Alma Street, Newport, Mon. 

Keesey : Walter Monckton. M.C., A.R.C.-A.., A.R.E. 

[Special War Examination!, 44 Rusholme Road, Putnev, 

S.W. 

Kirby: Edw.ard [Special War Examination], 15 1 Alexandra 
Road Wellinsborouijh, N'orthants. 

Knott ; Albert Leslie [Special War Examination], i St. 
Gabriel’s Road, Cncklewood, X.W.2. 

L.angdell : George Arthur [Special War Examination], 23 
Westcroft Square, R,iYenscourt Park, W,6. 

L.avfndfr : Edw.ard Price [Special War E.xamination], 
StifFord Rectorvy Grays, Essex. 

Le.ath.art : JuLi.AN Rudolph [Special War Examination], 
8 New Square. Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2 

Lewis ; George St.anley [Special War E.xamination], 4 
Ninth -Wenue, Old .Swan, Liverpool. 

Luke : Reginald L.atham [Special War Examination], 72 
Oxford Street. W. 

.Mahon : Sidney Edw.ard [.Speci.il War Examination], 74 
Cambridge Road, Great Crosby, Liverpool. 

.M.artln : N.ath.aniel [Special War Exammanon], Scottish 
Club, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Road, W. 

Mauger : Pall Victor Ediso.n [Special War E.xamination] . 
250.A. Gloucester Terrace, W.2. 

Mille'r : Claude St. John Gaule [Special War E.xamination], 
Sk Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place. i. 

Minty ; Robert James Hugh [Special War Examination], 35 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2. 

Mitchell : Edward Arnold [Special War Examination], 17 
Hano\er Square, W.i. 

New ion : Phigy M.aurice [Special War Examination], 10 
Berkeley Street, Hull. 

Norton : Charles Joseph [.Speci.il War Ex.imm.ition], i 
Bridge .W enue, Hammersmith, W 6. 

Owen : .\rthur 'Prevor [.Special War Examination], 
“ Myrtle Bank,” Dalmorton Road, New Brighton, 
Cheshire. 

Penman : Edward Meadows [Special War Ex.immation], i 
Tliorpew'ood .-\\enue. Syilenham, S.E.26. 

Price : Harra' James P.arkin [Speci.il War Examination], 19 
Eastholm, Golders Green, N.W.ii. 

Prichard : Lionel .Vrthur George [Special War Ex.tmina- 
tion], 17 Sixth Avenue, Old Swan, Liverpool. 

Ree.s : Verner Owen [Special War Examination], 32 Bland- 
ford Road, Bedford Park, W.4. 

Revii't : Geori.e [Special War Examination], County Offices, 
St. Mary's G.ite, Derby. 

Rippingham : Thom.as Fr-ANCIS [Speci.il War Ex.imm.ition], 
42 L'pper Manor Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Scriyen : Charles [Special War Examination], 51, a Alex- 
andra Road, South Hampstead, N.W.8. 

S.MiTH : Alfred Ew.art [Special War Examination], 48 Tyn- 
dale Street, Leicester. 

Smith : Cecil [.Special War E.xamination]. 17 Winchester 
Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 

Sturgeon : John Henry [Special War Examination], 13 
Chesham Terrace, King’s Cliff, Brighton. 

Sutcliffe : Thom.as Wilfrid [Special \Var Examination], 22 
Edmund Street, Rochdale, Lancs. 

Thorburn : Rich.ard [Special War Examination], 200 Ports- 
down Road, Maida Vale, W.9. 

Trimm : Ch.arles Alger.non, M.C. [Special War Examination], 
Firtor,” 22 I.oiver King’s Road, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

W.alker' Regin.ald Beckwick [Special War Examination], 
2S Chichele Road, Crickleivood, N.W.2. 

White: Ch.arles .St.anley [Special War Examination], 34 
Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

Williams : Edw 'N [Special War Examination], 201 Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 

WiLLi.AMS ■ Howard [Special War Examination], Cartref,” 
37 Kirn'oerley Road, Roath Park, Cardiff. 

WiNN ■ Tho.m.as John Rosewarne [Special War Examination], 
Trevone, Truro, Cornwall. 


Subscriptions, Contributions and Fees from P'ellows, 
Associates. Licentiates and Students became due on 


I January as follows : — 
Fellows 
-Associates . 
Licentiates 
Students 


£5 


5 ° 
S ° 
2 o 
10 6 


Members’ Column 


Meftibeis, Lu'eiiUates, and Students }nay inse}t announcements 
and make knozen their requiiements in this column zvithout charge. 
Communicanons must be addiessed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address. IVhere anonymity is desired, 
bux numheis zcill be •^iven and anszvers fomarded. 

CHAXoi: OF ADDRESS. 

Mr H J \’lnm.\o luis iciii'.-\cd i-j Xo. 5 Bcdiord Ruw. \V C i. 
Telephone ■ Chamcn 7-i,>r 

OFl'U'E To I FT. 

Lic.m Orricr let in Bedford Row. siutaMe fe'i* An hitect or 
Ouaiitity Sur\cy->r; tcRphoiK. and other lacihties — Apply Box 52:, 
c 'o Secretarv RIBA 

MESSRS. WKLUH AXD HOLLIS. 

Mr Hlri.lri a U'li.ciu A K I B A. has taken into partnership 
as Innii i Lniiiaiy El^t Mi H Clitiurd Holiis. A.K.l B A., and the 
prai tu'-' will m tut ire be t arrieti t n under the I’tle of Me-^s^s Welch 
and Holh< The addU'S, Xo 7 Xew S»}uare. Lincoln's Inn, W.C., 
mil reiii.uii uiichaukied. 

or FILE ACCOMMODATIOX 

A 1 'li i.o'v de^^< s ottices rn the City on or before 25 Maich See 
Jot RNAi , 12 X'o\ cnibt I . — B'.'.x jioi, c o Secretary R LB A. 

FAUrXLRSHIP. 

As Arciiui Cl la piacine in the City is prepared to join another 
ill pirtiKi’-hip 01 oil itiius t'' toiubiue in oftice e^tabluhiuent — 
Addre^5 Box 22. c u Secretary K.LB A., 0 Conduit Street, W.i. 

Associ.\.r!: 1002 Captain. 4 \ yeaiC service London experience. 
Liiaiii* eiiun knowledge, abo lair (Hiauiity Surceyor Housing and 
Town riaiiniiur De<ire-^ a pauner-'hip — Apply Box 3122, c o 
Secretarv K I B A , 0 Conduit Street. London. W t 

Associ-Vti- 1 holding -i’l, 000 per aimuin London appointment 
for pa^t 3 \cai>. dcMre- to purchase partiiei>lup or practice; 
proMin'Cs or London ; capital. (T.ooo : miiunuim income £400. — 
Box 1112, c Secretary R.I HA, o Conduit Street, W.i."^ 
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APPOIXTMEXTS WAXTED. 

A R.I.B.A [3S1, University Graduate (ex-utii(-cr, major), pre-war 
D.actice. desires appoiutuioiit with a view to aoquiriiij; an interest in 
an established tinn in LondtRi. Varied experienee, inrkbdmg the 
design of Banks and large Public Buildings. — Address Box 2}, c 'o 
Secretary R.I B A . m Conduit Street. \V i. 

Probaiionek RIBA, age aa. recently completed Articles, seeks 
-upointnieiit as Improver Good draught>man. experuiice on large 
housing scheme, and general work Ex-Servioe man — Bnx jiaa, 
o Secretarv R I B A . 0 CMuduit Street. London, W i 
F R I.B A. reeoiuiaends v«mth anxious to get into architert's 
jiliee ottice-buv. Has secne taste h'r draughtsinandnp. and is 
willing to learn — Aiiply B-.'x coai. c o Secretary R.I B.A.. 0 Con- 
duit StlTCt, W I 

R I B .A ;C'i . A"'"' late nv inbei ■ ‘I the Town rianning Institut* , 
^le^lres eiiga^'-ment .A- eu>toiued to ^uper\ i?ing ortiee stan and 
Wijrks in cour-e of < > 'ii'inietion. Previously employed as architec- 
tural chief a^^ntaiit AU-iound exiierieii' e and special knowledge of 
l- Avn plaiiUing cuid ^ -tatc de\A.)p!:unt — Box sigg. c u Secret. irv 
R I B A “ 

.A.R T B A Xeady go ' eard experience 111 big offtce', on bank'^. 
ofiices. shops, warehon-e' factone<. dais, hotels hospitals, baths, 
housing and dignestL W'grk^ Used to taking charge of otlice and 
buildings PieSeut cugageiiic it tcniiiuaiing through lack of work. 
Oe-ires re?poii;ible poj-iiion — Box J122, CO Secfc-iary RTBA. 
y Conduit Street, Loudon, \V r. 

A.R I B.A desires appointment ; is prepared to acquire an inte- 
rest m established firm after probationary period. Eighteen years’ 
\ aried e.xperience Ex-R A. Schools student. Would join architect 
in competition or speculative work on mutual terms — .Address 
Box 1421, c/o Secretary R.I B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i 
A.R I B..A. (35), ex-officer, disengaged owing to reduction of staff, 
has recently held a responsible appointment under a County Council 
All-round experience. Highest credentials. — Address Box 144. c/o 
sv'.retary R LB A , <j Conduit Street, i. 


Minutes VI 

SPECIAL GEXERAL MEETING— HOUSINCi FEES 
At a Special General Meeting, summoned by the Council 
under By-law 65. and held on Thursday, 22 December 1921, 
at 5.30 p.m., Professor S. D. Adshead, Vice-President, in the 
Chair ; the attendance book \\as sunned by 24 Fellows (including 
5 members of the Council), p As«ociates, and 4 Licentiates. 

The Minuiea of the Special General Meeting, held on 2S 
Nu\embcr lyai, were taken ns read and signed as correct 
The Secretary read a letter, dated 20 December, from Mr. 
J H. Kennard [F], m which he contended that the ^leetim: on 
2N Xo\ ember was not properly constituted under the By-laus, 
that the business transacted thereat mu«T be regarded as void, 
and that it was consequently impossible to transact the business 
')n the Agenda paper. 

The Chairman ruled that the Meeting on 28 November uas 
ymoperly constituted, and that there was no reason for not pro- 
ceeding with the business before the meetiny. 

The Chairman reminded the meeting of the followin': Reso- 
lutions w hich had been passed at the meeting on 2«S November — 

1. That while reaffirming the objections to Alemoranda 
Xos. 51 (D) and 52, which led to the Resolution of 4 July 1921. 
this Aleeting recognises the hona fides of the i\Iinistr\ in 
putting forward Memoranda Xos. 51 (D) and 52 under the 
impression that the R I.B A. had agreed thereto. 

2. That the Ministry o*’ Health he requested to amend and 
re-draft the terms of the engagement of architects m connec- 
tion with housing schemes in conjunction with accredited 
representatives of the Royal Institute. 

3. That for this purpose three members be appointed with 
full powers to agree with the Ministry upon a scale for 
abandoned work and upon the matters referred to in the 
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Second Resolution within limits prescribed by the Prai-tice 
Standing Committee m consultation with interested archi- 
tects. 

4. That the name> suggested — namely, those of 
W. R. Davidge, Herbert A. Welch, Francis Tones, S\dne\ 
Perks, Wm. Woodward, H T. Buckland, and Courtenay 
Crickmer — be referred to the Practice Standing Commirtee, 
and that the Committee be requested to consider these names 
and others and to submit six names to a General Meeting of 
the Royal Institute with a Mew to the selection of three ot 
them by bailor. 

-- and stated that, in accordance with the terms of the fourth 
Resolunon. the Practice Standing Committee had considered 
the matter referred to them., and had decided to submit rhe 
names of the following six members to the Special General 
Meeting \- ith a \iew to the selection of three of them bv ballot • 

Mr. E. G. Allen. F R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F. R.I. B.A. 

Mr. H. T. Buckland. F.R.I B.A. 

Mr. \V. R. Davidge. F.R.I.B A. 

Mr. Francu' Jone^. F. R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Herbert A Welch. A. R.I. B.A. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. W. R. Davidge, wirh- 
drawing his name from the list. 

A vote by bailor was then taken, and the vote.^ were counted 
by Mr. W. W. Scort-Moneneff [F.J and Mr. A. Welford [.J ’. 
who weie appointed scrutineers by the meeting, and the Chair- 
man declared that the following members had been dul; 
elected : 

Air. H. T. Buckland [F.] (Birmingham!. 

Mr. Francis Jones [F.] (Manchester). 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch [A.] (London). 

T'he meeting terminated at 6 10 p m. 

Minutes VII 

At the Fifth (ieneral Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1922, held on Monday, y January 1922, at S p.m. — Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, President, in the Chair. The attendance book was 
signed by 14 Fellows (including 7 members of the Council). 10 
Associates, and i Licentiate. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on ly December, ha\;nc 
been taken as read, were atjreed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. J.imc' 
Henry La Trobe, elected Associate 1.S.S6 and Fcllozc iSyt, of 
the firm of Messrs. La Trobe and Weston, of Bristol, and it w a^ 
Hesolvfd that the regrets of the Royal Institute for his los^ be 
entered on the Minutes and that a mes.satte of svmpathy and 
condolence be conveted to his relatnes. 

Messrs. P. J, Hiorns [H.] and F. L. Johnson [H.], attend- 
ini; for the first time since their election, were formally admitted 
b\ the President. 

The follow inir candidates for membership were elected In 
show of hands : — 

AS FELLOWS (2). 

BrNNr.TT : Tho\i.\.s Penbi-rthv [ A . 1912], London. 

Foster : RFGiN.ain Chari.f.s f.I, 1909], Buckhurst Hill, Ess.^.-.,. 
AS ASSOCI.VPES (5). 

B\sTo : .-Xntoxk) Hfrmfnu.ii.do iir Sinna I'lrn.anui 
London 

F'orshaw : John Hfnry, M.C., Ormskirk. I.ancs 
Pledge : Charles Terry, London. 

PoF'E : Clement L.awrence, Wimborne, Dorset. 

Sheppard : Ever.ard, Beckenham. 

The proceeJmps closed at iS 15 p m. 
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Fig. 15. — The Aqledlct of M.^intexo.n 
From a Drawing by Sir Reginald Blomfield 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s History of French Archi- 
tecture, 1661 to 1774^ 

By A. W. S. CROSS, M.A., VICE-PRESIDENT R.I.B.A. 

T he recently published continuation of Sir eluding artists, had its recognised function in the 

Reginald Blomfield’s well-known history of State. To add lustre to French art and industry, 

French architecture deals with the interest- and, by their means, to surround the throne with 

ing period following the death of Hazarin, in 1661, the attributes of pomp and glory, fitted in admirablv 

down to the end of the reign of Louis XV, in 1774. with the general policy of king' and minister for the 

Hence a very considerable portion of the two fasci- political aggrandisement of their country. Recocr- 

nating books now before me has reference to that nising the value of art as a means of enhancing 

golden epoch of art known to readers of Voltaire as national glory, although personally indifferent to its 

le Siecle de Louis AVF. In the opening chapters other claims, Colbert was ever ready to encourage 

the author of the new history e.xplains, in a clear artists and men of letters, with lavish generosity, 

and concise manner, how after the end of his long But, loyal and devoted as he was to his royal master 

minority, and at an early stage of his actual reign, Colbert was by no means unmindful of the interests 

Louis XIV, through his great minister Colbert, or- of the people. And in surrounding the king with 

dained a system of administrative regulation and all that art and industry could supply he had a two- 

control under which every group of workers, in- fold object namely, the glorification of the monarch 

* A Histary n f French Architecture from 1661 to 1774. By Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 2 vols. (London : G. Bell & Sons Ltd I 
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and the prosperity of the people. Y ith these aims 
in view glass-workers were brought from Venice, 
and lace-workers from the Low Countries, that the 
secrets of their work might be revealed to French 
manufacturers. Costly factories, such as those of 
the Savonnerie and the Gobelins, were organised as 
practical schools of instruction and research wherein 
chosen apprentices could be trained in industrial 
art. Added to which the erection of palaces and 
public buildings was intended to afford commis- 
sions for French artists and to become the medium 
of technical and artistic education for those em- 
ployed upon them. Thus the centres of art, the 
Academy of Architecture, the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, and the French Academy at Rome, 
were not reorganised, or called into being, solely in 
order to raise royal palaces on a scale of magnifi- 
cence hitherto unknown. On the contrary, as Sir 
Reginald Blomfield tells us, Colbert’s very laudable 
aim was to make French art supreme by the founda- 
tion, or through the instrumentality of, state-aided 
academies and manufactories. And to this great 
minister of a supremely vainglorious and egotistical 
king is due the credit of having foreseen that the 
interests of the State are not only inalienable from 
these of industry, but that, in many cases, the 
latter are in close alliance with art. “ One single 
instance,” says Levasseur, “ suffices to measure the 
distance which separates the administration of Col- 
bert from that of his predecessors. Y hilst Foutiuet 
did not get even twenty-three millions of the eighty- 
four levied on the nation, Colbert in his first year 
knew how to get in fifty-three of the eighty-eight 
millions he himself levied. . . . F'or eleven years 
he balanced receipts and expenditure. He inherited 
a debt of eleven millions of ‘ rente ’ and left behind 
him only a debt of eight millions, after having met 
the expenses of two wars and of the wildest extra- 
vagance.” * A description of the “ Royal building 
staff,” an organisation for dealing with State build- 
ings, appears in chapter iv, vol . i, of the hook under 
re\iew. In the preparation of this chapter the 
“ Comptes des Batiments du Roi,” from 1664, have 
been drawn upon as offering “ the .only tru.stworthy 
evidence as to Colbert’s system oi administration. 
At the head rjf all was Colbert himself as Siirinten- 
dant et ordonnateur general des Bdtimeuts, jardins, 
tapisseries et manufactures, practically Alinister of 
Fine Arts.” 


Lcv.isseur, Hm. des (Classes Oiiz litres. 


The subordinates of the Surintendant included 
three Intendants et Ordonnateurs des dits hastimens, 
three Controleiirs general, one of whom, the famous 
Andre Le Notre, held his office from 1668 until 
his death in 1700. The higher grade administra- 
tive establishment was completed by three Tre- 
soriers general des batiments, each acting alterna- 
tively. Immediately following the above ojficiers des 
Bastiments came the executive officials, classified 
under the general title of officiers qui out gages pour 
serz-ir geiieraleinent dans toutes les maisons royales, 
the list of which, in 1669, was headed by Louis Le 
Vau, premier architecte de S. Maieste, and followed 
bv Le Muet, autre architecte, and Francois Le Vau. 
Then came Le Brun, director of painting in all the 
roval houses, who was also director of the Gobelins, 
Charles Errard, Felibien, historiographe des basti- 
ments du Ro}, and Charles Perrault. The list con- 
tains “ some seventy odd names, among them L^yr 
and Coypel, painters, Lerambert, Guerin, Girar- 
don, Regnaudin, and Alarsy, sculptors, Israel Sil- 
vestre, the engraver, Claude Alollet and Andre Le 
Notre, designers of gardens, and Francini, the 
hydraulic engineer. It also includes masons, car- 
penters, joiners, ebenistes (cabinet-makers), smiths, 
glaziers and plumbers, at uniform salaries of thirty 
francs a year. This salary appears to have been 
more in the nature of a retaining fee than of pay- 
ment for services rendered. The essential thing was 
the appointment as macon. menuisier or ebenisfe du 
Roi. Special privileges were attached to these 
offices, which wete in great demand, and when they 
were neither fresh appointments nor those passed 
on from father to son, thev were conveyed bv pur- 
chase.” It is interesting to find that the members of 
the Academy of Architecture, Blondel. Gittard, 
D’Orbav, Bruant, Le Pautre, Mignard and Mansart, 
were, ipso facto, arcliitcctes du Rov, and also re- 
ceived small salaries as members of the Academy. 
In addition to these architects and trade.smen who 
were on the staff, other architects were told off to 
special buildings. Thus, in ihyp, D’Orhav was in 
charge of Fontainebleau ; Desgodetz, author of 
Les Edifices Antiques de Rome, was “ controller ” of 
Chambord, and two young architects, named Mat- 
thieu and Pinart, were in charge of the park of 
S. Germain-en-Laye. “ This excellent practice of 
assigning Pri.x de Rome students to the charge, 
under higher diiection, of important historical 
huildings prevails in France to this day, and might 
well be introduced into this country.” Whilst 
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accepting, as a general classification, Henry Le- 
monnier’s division of the reign of Louis XIV into 
two parts — that from i66i to 1690, which was the 
age of Moliere, Racine, Boileau, Bossuet, La Fon- 
taine, Claude and Charles Perrault, J. H. Alansart, 
Girardon, Puget, Coysevox, Le Brun and Alignard, 
and that from 1690 to 1715, the age of Saint-Simon, 
Fenelon, Couston, Jouvenet, Coypeland Robert De 
Cotte — Sir Reginald Blomfield reminds us that the 
king’s great building activities terminated in 1689 
and J. H. Alansait did not become Surintendant 
until 1699, and died in 1708. “ Aloreover, there 

was an earlier transition stage, from the architecture 
of the time of Alazarin to that of Colbert, which 
ended, with the death of Le Vau, in 1670, and the 
foundation of the Academy of Architecture in the 
following year.” Le Vau belonged quite as much to 
the age of Alazarin as to that of Colbert, and of this 
transition period he is the typical representative. 
Born in 1612, the first important work that can be 
assigned with any certainty to Louis Le \ au was 
the Hotel Lambert, on the Isle S. I,ouis, built about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and de- 
scribed as “ a heavy, gloomy-looking building out- 
side.” Another of Le Vau’s earlier works was the 
Hotel Sale dit de Juigne in the Rue de Thorigny, 
the details of which, although rather heavy and 
out of scale, are more attractive than those of the 
Hotel de Lambert. The palatial country house of 
Vaux le Vicomte, designed by Le Vau in 1653, also 
meets with the historian’s severe but not unfair 
criticism. At Vaux “ Le Vau missed the pic- 
turesque quality of the older manner, and failed to 
catch the dignity and restraint of the new.” The 
internal decorations of this ornate structure, whic’n 
was built for the unfortunate Fouquet, were de- 
signed by Le Brun, whilst the gardens and “ the 
Grotto of Vaux with its water-piece and fountains, 
its ramps and its canal, 1,000 yards long by 40 yards 
wide, are a fine example of Le Notre in his earliest 
manner.” 

Le Vau’s work at the Louvre included the re- 
building of Lescot’s block on the river side and 
the Pavilion du Roi. The design, now concealed b\' 
Perrault’s front, was certainlv open to the fault of 
detail to which Blondel refers in calling attention 
to the bad habit acquired by the seventeenth-cen- 
tury architects of breaking up the roots to an extent 
that caused the central and end pavilions, in addi- 
tion to the intervening blocks, to present the ap- 
pearance of separate buildings placed side by side. 


In 1661 Le Vau prepared his first plan for re- 
modelling, or rather enlarging, the small hunting 
lodge of Louis XI 1 1 at Versailles. This work was 
proceeded with in a leisurely way until 1668, when 
some of the then completed buildings were de- 
molished, and “ the three blocks of buildings en- 
closing the old chateau on three sides were built 
from Le Vau’s design, together with an orangery, 
afterwards destroved to make wav for the existing 
orangery.” Le Van's work at the Tuileries, which 
he commenced to remodel and complete in 1664, 
“ showed the least possible regard for the work of 
his predecessors,” De I’Orme, Du Cerceau, and 
Bullant, much of which he ruthlesslv destroved. 

With changes of environment and persons, the 
storv of the farcical competition for the completion 
of the Louvre, in which the King, Colbert, Bernini, 
and the brothers Charles and Claude Perrault 
played the principal parts, would serve as a fair 
example of the intrigues that usually surround 
modern architectural competitions. 

The play opened with Colbert’s appeal to the 
King against the extravagant expenditure at Ver- 
sailles, which hindered the execution of the minis- 
ter’s favourite project, the completion of the 
Louvre in such a manner that, for size and magnifi- 
cence, it would surpass the palaces of all other kings 
and countries. Although the appeal was made in 
vain, as the King took no interest in the Louvre and 
other buildings of Paris whilst Versailles was his 
pleasure-house — his own creation — Colbert was 
determined not to forego his project. But as he had 
no knowledge of art, and his mind was too great to 
allow him to remain unconscious of his own defi- 
ciencv, some time before his appeal to the King (to 
be exact, in 1663) he had gathered round him a few 
confidential advisers, amongst whom one of the 
most influential was his own clerk, Charles Per- 
rault, the author of the curious memoirs that con- 
tain so much of the secret history of these trans- 
actions. The design, prepared by Le Vau, the first 
architect to the King, for the principal facade of the 
Louvre did not meet with the approval of the 
minister, who stopped the work, already in course 
of execution under Le Vau, and invited the archi- 
tects of Paris to criticise the design for the new 
facade and to submit suggestions of their own. 

Among the designs thus produced by the outside 
architects, who one and all condemned Le Vau’s 
scheme, was one, as Charles Perrault tells us, by his 
“ brother the doctor,” which met with the approval 
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of the architects of Paris, probably because none of 
them feared the rivalry of an amateur. The great 
feature of Claude Perrault’s plan was an immense 
colonnade of coupled Corinthian columns, and the 
novelty and splendour of the project are said to 
have astonished Colbert. But it would appear that 
his admiration of Claude Perraulc’s work, and his 
disapprobation of Le Van’s design, had both been 
inspired, of set purpose, by Charles Perrault, who 
from the first had determined to procure the 
honour of completing the Louvre for his brother 
Claude. As, naturally enough, Colbert hesitated to 
entrust so important an undertaking to an amateur, 
it was decided to send all the designs that had been 
submitted to Poussin in Rome, in order that he 
might obtain the opinion of the most famous 
Italian architects then living, more particularly of 
Pietro di Coitona, Rainaldi, and Bernini, and a 
letter to Poussin was drafted by Charles Perrault 
giving him instructions as to procedure, and nomi- 
nating him as director of the newly established 
French Academy at Rome. This letter was not sent, 
but the designs were, and the Italian architects 
followed the example of their colleagues in Paris by 
at once sending in designs of their own, "tout fort 
bizares et n’avoient aucun goiit de la belle et sage 
architecture ” (Perrault, Me moires). 

The fresh plans and fresh criticisms received 
from Rome proved a further source of embarrass- 
ment to Colbert, who still hesitated to take the 
responsibility of making the award. Seizing the 
opportunity, the Abbe Benedetti proceeded to press 
the claims of Bernini — painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect — who for over thirty years had been supreme 
among the artists of Europe, and from whom a 
criticism and a design had also been solicited by the 
French ambassador. Although, as is apparent from 
his letter of 3 October 1664, Colbert noticed that 
the Cavaliere Bernini “ seemed to have thought of 
nothing but the outside,” his difficulty was of so 
pressing a nature that the Italian artist was sum- 
moned to Paris by a personal letter from the King. 
The Perraults now appeared to have been com- 
pletely checkmated, as the most absurd concessions 
were made to the vanity of Bernini to secure his 
goodwill and co-operation in the completion of the 
Louvre. Bernini’s journey to France was in the 
nature of a triumphal progress. When he left Rome 
the whole population turned out in its anxiety lest 
Louis XIV should keep him in France. The 
officials of all the towns on the wav were ordered to 


present him with gifts. Lvons treated him as a 
prince of the blood, officers were sent from the 
court, and the King’s own maitre d’ hotel, AI. de 
Chambrav, was told off to accompany him wherever 
he went. Bernini arrived in Alav, and was lodged in 
the Hotel de Frontenac, where he set aside a room 
for the exhibition of his designs, to which no one 
was admitted but Colbert and Chambray, the 
maitre d’ hotel. Charles Perrault, however, managed 
to get in, and set about his schemes for the elimina- 
tion of Bernini and the introduction of his brother. 
He admits that when Colbert asked if he had seen 
Bernini’s designs he denied having done so, and 
proceeded to ask leading questions “ qui alloit d lui 
IColbert] faire remar quer que le cavalier Bernini 
etoit tombe dans les mhnes defauts que Von reprochoit 
ail dessein de M. Le i^au et de la plupart des autres 
architectes .” Bernini, in spite of his great reception, 
never had fair play in France. Charles Perrault 
grossly abused his office in the interest of his 
brother, and by his persistent intrigue made Ber- 
nini’s position impossible. From the very first the 
French architects were determined that, whoever 
did the work, it should not be Bernini or any foreign 
architect. And whilst compelled to receive their 
Italian confrere with every outward token of respect, 
in secret the French architects made common cause 
against him, whispering that their foreign rival 
eclipsed all others only by his pretensions and arro- 
gance. However, Bernini soon gave them an oppor- 
tunity of openly showing their enmity. In the 
gigantic and impossible scheme of rebuilding which 
he had prepared it was discovered that Bernini’s 
planning neglected many domestic requirements 
which contemporary French architects had begun 
to provide. His design also met with the criticism 
that its author had “ ignored all details — thought 
only of making great rooms for banquets and 
dramatic performances, and did not trouble his head 
about comfort and convenience and the lodging of 
the inmates.” This was enough for the practical 
mind of Colbert, and in insisting upon knowing 
” where and how the king would be housed, how 
the service could be most conveniently performed,” 
and a thousand details of the same kind, the min- 
ister overwhelmed Bernini with memoranda and 
letters. To judge from Charles Perrault’s account, 
which, however, in all probability, is tainted with 
malice and exaggeration, the disputes between Col- 
bert and Bernini must have been of a very comical 
nature : “ The Cavaliere understood nothing and 
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did not want to understand anything of all these 
details, considering it unworthy of a great architect 
like himself to descend to such minutije.” Then 
Bernini complains : “ i\I. Colbert treats me like a 
little boy with all his idle talk about privies and 
underground conduits.” Finally, one day Bernini 
“ brought a plan which he held against his breast, 
and, addressing M. Colbert, told him he (Bernini) 
was convinced that the angel who presided over the 
fortunes of France had inspired him, that he 
honestly acknowledged that he was incapable of 
inventing anything so magnificent, so great, and so 
happy as the design which had come into his 
mind.” 

By persistently dwelling upon the practical de- 
fects in Bernini’s plans, Charles Perrault succeeded 
in working Colbert up into a state of exasperation 
against the Italian. But, unfortunately, in bringing 
him to Paris and treating him as one inspired, Col- 
bert had committed the King so deeply that it was 
impossible to dismiss Bernini in the ordinary way. 
Thus, forced to temporise and to appear to approve 
that which he secretly condemned, so successfully 
was Colbert able to conceal his irritation from those 
about him that, on one occasion, even the crafty 
Charles Perrault thought he had overreached him- 
self. Greatly alarmed at the public reprimand he 
had received from Colbert at a meeting of the 
advisory board, Charles Perrault followed the min- 
ister after the meeting broke up, humbly entreat- 
ing him to overlook the liberty he had taken in 
criticising Bernini’s plans. “ What ! ” replied Col- 
bert furiously, “ do you think I don’t see it all as 

well as you r Peste soit du B gui pense nous 

en faire accroire." “ I was astonished,” savs Per- 
rault, “ and gave thanks to Almighty God that he 
granted me this clear view of the court and of the 
dissimulation necessary to those who would live 
therein . ” It was evident that the fate of Bernini’s 
design was sealed. But meanwhile, despite the 
embarrassing situation, the foundations of the new 
buildings were in course of construction. On 
17 October 1665 the King himself laid the first 
stone with great pomp and ceremony, and before 
the close of the year the work was well advanced. 

Every effort was made, bv the exercise of pettv 
acts of discouragement and annoyance, to force 
Bernini to take the initiative in relieving his unwill- 
ing hosts of his presence. And under these con- 
stant attacks the vain Italian was at length com- 
pelled to realise that his triumphant honours were 
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to be exchanged for humiliation and defeat, and 
thereupon he requested to be allowed to return to 
Rome. His ill-humour burst forth when his secret 
enemy, Charles Perrault, brought to him the King’s 
parting gifts, a grant of a yearlv pension and a sum 
of monev. “ These I carried to him in my own 
arms,” Perrault tells us, ” in order to do him the 
more honour.” But Bernini was not to be deceived. 
“ Such good davs,” he said, ” would be pleasant 
enough if they came often. As for your patents, I 
don’t look to see them paid above once or twice at 
the most.” 

His intrigues against Bernini having been suc- 
cessful, Perrault now turned his attention to Le 
Vau. But the last act of the play and Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s comments upon it had better be told in 
his own words : — 

“ The whole episode is curious, the reference of 
the designs to Italy, the importation of the most 
famous Italian artist of his time, and then the com- 
plete volte-face and the organised and successful 
effort to drive him out of the country. It was a pity 
the invitation was ever sent, for the F'rench never 
meant Bernini to do the work, and there was no 
reason why he should, for there were certainly 
better architects in Erance at the time than any that 
e.xisted in Italy. It cost the country over a million 
francs, all wasted, for no sooner had Bernini left 
than Charles Perrault persuaded Colbert to aban- 
don Bernini’s design and to start afresh, on the 
ground that that design involved the total destruc- 
tion of the work already carried out at the Louvre 
under Lescot and Goujon, Lemerciei and Le Vau, 
and the designs for its completion prepared, before 
the episode of Bernini’s visit, bv Le Vau and 
Claude Perrault, were again submitted to the King 
at S. Germain-en-Laye. The scene as described in 
Perrault’s ISlemoires is characteristic of the court 
of Louis XIV. The King asked Colbert for his 
opinion ; Colbert supported Le Van’s design, 
whereupon the King promptly decided on that of 
Perrault’s. "Je vis qiie M. Colbert avoit api en 
habile courtesan que vouloit donner tout Fhonneur du 
choix d son maitre,' 7 ind this became the regular prac- 
tice at the court when questions of architecture 
were considered, a practice developed into a fine art 
by Jules Hardouin IMansart.” 

A very comprehensive descriptive account of 
Claude Perrault’s well-known colonnade includes 
some able criticisms of the design, in which its 
merits and demerits are noted with equal fairness. 
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“The architects of the time of Louis XIV, at any 
rate the successful ones, were closelyconnected ; they 
had behind them, and around them, in the building 
officials and contractors in the royal employment, a 
solid ’phalanx of kinsmen and connections, which 
enabled them to take up a position in business not 
wholly dissimilar to that which had been so grossly 
abused by the mditres jures.” The families of 
D’Orbay, Gabriel, Hardouin, Mansart, De Cotte 
and Bruand are conspicuous examples. “ These 
families intermarried or allied themselves to the 
families of court painters, sculptors or engravers, 
and must have formed a rather pleasant artistic 
circle of their own, a circle, however, jealously 
guarded against the entrance of outsiders.” 

Of the famous Andre Le Notre, who was one of 
the few honest men associated with the court of 
Louis XIV, the author of the book under review 
writes as follows : “ Andre Le Notre is one of the 
most attractive figures on the crowded stage of the 
court of Louis XIV. Loyal, candid, and sincere, he 
stands out among his colleagues as a man of trans- 
parent honesty and single-minded enthusiasm for 
his art. Even Saint-Simon lowers his rod when he 
speaks of Le Notre, and refers to him in terms as 
nearly approaching affection as that exclusive aris- 
tocrat ever permitted himself to use. To Saint- 
Simon Le Notre stood for all those qualities the 
absence of which he regarded as so deplorable in 
Jules Hardouin Mansart.” 

Born in 1613, Le Notre is first mentioned offi- 
cially in a bres’et of January 1637 b\ Louis XIH, 
under which the King placed him in charge of the 
gardens of the Tuileries, an appointment held up 
to that time by his father, Jean Le Notre. Andre 
Le Notre’s first known work was the garden of 
Vaux le Vicomte, completed for Eouquet in 1661, 
the beautv and novelty of which attracted the 
King’s attention and revealed its creatoi as a man 
of talent and a consummate master of his art. 

The design was full of detail, vet the main idea 
was straightforward enough. In all the best de- 
signs of Le Notre the same characteristic features 
are found — great breadth and simplicity in the 
general scheme, the utmost use of difference of 
levels, direct and unbroken vistas leading to domi- 
nant features, such as the grotto and cascades at the 
farther end of the garden, and lastly the lavish 
employment of water as a means of effect in cas- 
cades, canals, fountains and water-pieces. Where 
Le Notre found woods already on the site, he used 
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them in a very skilful manner as a massed back- 
ground to his gardens, sometimes running back 
into them with some architectural feature, but never 
losing his boundaries. He invariably marked the 
limits of his garden with definite and formal lines of 
hedges. Although in his later work he carried his 
design outside the garden limits by avenues and 
pattes d’oie taken out into the countrv' for miles, 
there was never any quesdon in the mind of Le 
Notre as to the relations of art and nature. His de- 
sign throughout showed a frank and splendid dis- 
regard of the ways of nature left to its own devices, 
and the claims for a sort of deification of nature, 
advanced with such unction by the landscape gar- 
deners in the eighteenth century, would have been 
simply unintelligible to Le Notre and his contem- 
poraries.” 

In addition to his great work at Versailles, which 
is admirably described by the historian, Le Notre 
designed the terrace of S. Germain-en-Lave— 
“ 3,200 yards long and 40 yards wide ; with its 
magnificent position it is perhaps the finest thing of 
its kind in existence, and its great scale and bold 
simplicity show the genius of Le Notre at its best ” 
— and among numerous similar works mention mav 
be made of the gardens of Trianon, of Marly, of 
S. Cloud, of Clagny, of Chantilly, of Meudon’and 
of Sceaux. The King, who appreciated his great 
ability, and respected and honoured the character 
of the man, ennobled Le Notre and bestowed upon 
him the order of S. Michel. But although his world 
courted and made much of him. as he passed from 
triumph to triumph, the charming simplicity and 
truthfulness of his disposition remained unim- 
paired. “ Le Notre,” said Saint-Simon, “ was 
esteemed and loved by evervbodv.” 

Born in 1645, the career of Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart “ was one of astonishing and uninterrupted 
prosperity down to the very day of his death. 
Whether he won this success on his merits, whether 
he was really a great architect, and deserved the 
reputation that he enjoyed in his lifetime, is 
another question the answer to which is to be looked 
for in the record of his life, and in the buildings 
attributed to his designs, but even then we are not 
at the end of the matter. There remains the obsti- 
nate doubt as to who helped, who was reallv the 
man who designed these world-famous buildings. 
Did Mansart himself design them, or was there, as 
Saint-bimon says quite plainly, some ‘ architecte 
sous clef ’ whose identity was sedulously concealed ? 
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The evidence, though very suggestive of the truth 
of Saint-Simon’s statement, is not absolutelv con- 
clusive. On any showing, Jean Haidouin Mansart 
must have possessed considerable ability of some 
sort. He was not born in the purple. The great 
architect to whom he was distantly related was out 
of favour. Yet, at an early age, he managed to push 
his wav to the front, and made for himself and 
maintained a position at the court of Louis XIY 
without parallel in the history of the architects of 
anv countrv, ancient or modern. Contemporary 
success, however, is no ciiterion of an artist’s 
genius, and the question of Mansart’s real place in 
art is worth sifting carefully, not only because iMan- 
sart was at least a very considerable figure in his 
time, but also because his career is typical of the 
fortunes of those architects who, whatever their 
merits, have owed their success to other qualities 
than those of the artist.” The son of Raphael Har- 
douin, “ premier peintre du Cabinet dit Roi,” and, on 
his mother’s side, a grand-nephew of Francois 
Mansart, Jules Hardouin assumed the name of 
Mansart on the death of Fran9ois Mansart in 1666. 
According to Saint-Simon, Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
King “ et profit a si bien de sa familiarite passee des 
seigneurs aux valets aux macons ” that Louis XIY 
attributed to him the ability of his great-uncle, and 
eventually promoted him to one of the highest 
offices of the State. Entrusted, when quite a young 
man, with the design of Clagny, built by the King 
for Mme. de iMontespan, Mansart had many oppor- 
tunities of ingratiating himself with his royal 
patron, with the result that in 1676, when the 
young architect was scarcely thirty yeais old, 
Louis XIY appointed him architect to the vast 
works then about to be carried out at Yersailles. 
“ The commission of Yersailles was momentous in 
more ways than one. It meant the end of the old 
regime and the definite inauguration of the new. 
Colbert had failed in his efforts to keep the court at 
Paris ; the works at the Louvre were abandoned ; 
Claude Pcrrault, the successful favourite, who had 
carried evervthing before him ten years before, was 
forgotten ; the Academicians were more or less ig- 
nored. Henceforward Mansart and his clique were 
to have it all their own way, and that fine indepen- 
dence which had distinguished the architecture of 
Lemercier and Fran9ois Mansart was now to dis- 
appear from French architecture, finally van- 
quished by officialism on the one hand, and the 
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irresistible tyranny of court fashion on the other. 
Not the least disastrous of the many mistakes of 
Louis XIY was his whole-hearted acceptance of 
this clever adventurer, who, as an artist, lacked 
both scholarship and conviction, and, as a man, was 
destitute of any sense of chivalry and honour.” To 
watch the progress of his building works at Yer- 
sailles, Trianon, Marly, Clagny, and elsewhere was 
a perennial source of interest to the King, who de- 
lighted in seeing his palaces grow under his own 
eye. Saint-Simon remarks II s'amusoit fort d ses 
bdtiments. 11 avoit aussi le compas dans I'lril pour la 
justesse, les proportions , la symmetric, mais le goilt n'y 
repondoit pas.” 

Owing to Mazarin’s neglect of the King’s educa- 
tion, nothing had been done to refine and improve 
his natural taste, which was coarse and florid. Thus 
the “ academic refinements of Perrault made no 
appeal to him. What he wanted was a robust, ag- 
gressive, full-blooded vulgarian. He found his man 
in J. H. Mansart, and, having once broken loose 
from the restraint of Colbert, the two ran riot un- 
restrained at Yersailles.” The transformation, 
under Mansart’s direction, of the small chateau of 
Yersailles to the immense palace of Louis XIY is the 
subject of some excellent descriptive writing, in 
which much valuable information relative to that 
great undertaking is dealt with in a marvellously 
accurate and painstaking manner. As to Mansart's 
architecture, it is stigmatised as “ frigid, mono- 
tonous and uninspired. . . . Excepting always the 
orangery, in the whole of this vast building there is 
nothing that takes hold of the imagination, nothing 
that shows a sense of great monumental architec- 
ture.” Following a brilliantly written review of the 
architecture of the reign of Louis XIV there is an 
appreciative account of the various works of two 
scholarly and able architects, Daviler (16^3-1700) 
and Desgodetz (1653-1728), who, however, failed 
to leave their mark on the architecture of the day. 
“ They were easily passed in the race by others, yet 
their patient and indomitable devotion to the study 
of architecture has preserved their memoiy when 
their more successful colleagues hare long since 
fallen into oblivion.” An example of the tenacity 
with which families of the French middle class 
adhered to their professional tradition from genera- 
tion to generation is supplied bv the Gabriel 
family, the founder of which was Jacques Gabriel, 
“ entrepreneur de maconnerie,” who appears for the 
first time in the “ Comptes ” of 1667 as contracting 
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for the masonry of the Gobelins. Jacques Gabriel 
appears to have retired in, or soon after, 1684 to 
some property he owned at Villeneuve S. Georges, 
where he died, probably, in the autumn of 1686. 
His son, Jacques Jules Gabriel (1667-1742), became 
“ controleur general alternatif des Bastimens, jardins, 
tapisseries et manufactures du Roi ” in 1688, when 
he was only 21 vears of age. And amazing as it mav 
appear that this young man, with little or no train- 
ing and e.vperience, should be found among the 
principal officers of the royal buildings, the case is 
more understandable when we learn that his mother 
had bought the appointment from J. H. Alansart 
for the sum of 80,000 francs, and, as the latter was 
cousin to the widow Gabriel, “ he no doubt exerted 
himself to cover up this disgraceful piece of nepo- 
tism.” As at the time of the transaction in 1687 
Jacques Jules Gabriel was a minor, the consent of 
his guardians — amongst whom were Gabriel Blan- 
chard, painter and professor in the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture ; Chemet, ” contrSleiir- 
general ” of “ rentes sur la clerge " : Jacques Gabriel 
” architecte " and cousin of the future controller ; 
and Jules Hardouin Alansart — had to be obtained. 
One of the ablest of the rising generation of archi- 
tects, Jacques Jules Gabriel became controller at 
Chambord in 1694, and a member of the Academy 
of Architecture in 1699. His earliest work is said to 
have been the completion of Choisi, built after his 
father’s design for Mademoiselle de Alontpensier, 
although, as Sir Reginald Blomfield points out, it is 
possible that the design for the buildinswas made 
by the younger Gabriel. The house designed by 
Jacques Jules Gabriel in 1707 in the Rue S. Dom- 
inique, Paris, for Aladame de Varangeville, although 
neither an important nor an attractive building, 
shows a distinct advance in the planning of 
domestic buildings. For instance, its novel arrange- 
nient of the bedrooms and dressing-rooms, planned 
in an independent suite with a separate service 
staircase at one end of the building, and the posi- 
tion of the kitchen and offices in relation to the 
salle d manger, are great improvements on the 
planning shown in the house architecture ot J. H. 
Alansart and other architects of his school. And 
another house, designed bv Gabriel in 1728 for 
AI. de Aloras, and afterwards known as the Hotel 
de la Duchesse du Alaine, shows a still greater ad- 
vance in domestic work. Here the ” fine placing of 
the principal rooms en suite terminated by the oval 
rooms at either end ; the arrangement of the bed- 


room suites on both floors, the plentiful provision 
of service stairs, and even of corridors and passages 
— though the latter are verv ill-lit — are develop- 
ments undreamt of by De Cotte.” .As to the west 
front of the cathedral at Orleans, which was de- 
signed by Gabriel in 1726, Sir Reginald Blomfield 
is of opinion that, whilst as “ aversion of Gothic it 
is utterly wide of the mark, the sense of mass and 
proportion engrained in these eighteenth-centurv 
men saved the building from being ridiculous.” 
Appointed ” premier ingenieur des pants et chaiissees'’ 
in 1716, thenceforth Gabriel seems to have been 
extensivelv emploved on large public works. Be- 
tween the years 1717 and 172:5 the bridge of eleven 
arches at Blois was construcred after his design, and 
another of his buildings carried out about this time 
was the Eveche at Blois. In addition to the great 
bridge at Blois, Gabriel designed the bridge of La 
Guillotieie at Lyons, and those of Poissy, Charen- 
ton. Saint Alaur, Pontoise L’lle Adam, Pont Saint 
Alaxence and Beaumont. Other works by Gabriel 
include the admirable Hotel de A’ille at Rennes, 
situated to the west of the Place de Louis XA’, and 
the Place de la Bourse at Bordeaux. Gabriel died at 
Fontainebleau in 1742, after a very successful 
career. He is described as being the ablest archi- 
tect of his time, ” perhaps the ablest that had ap- 
peared in France since the days of Franyois Alan- 
sart. . . . Only one French architect in that cen- 
turv surpassed him, and that was his own son, 
Ange Jacques Gabriel.” Contemporary with the 
elder Gabriel was the well-known architect Jean 
Courtonne (1671-1730), whose Hotel de Alatignon 
(Figs. 6, 7, and 8) is one of the most attractive 
designs in Blondel’s collection. 

Among the later French architects of the eigh- 
teenth centurv was Jean Gerome Servandoni 
(1693-1766), who, born at Lyons of humble parent- 
age, studied architectuial drawing and composition 
in Rome. Thence he is said to have wandered to 
Lisbon, where he designed the Italian theatre, and 
was made a Chevalier of the Order of Christ. In 
1724 Servandoni was living in Paris, where he had 
a great reputation as a designer of stage scenerv and 
effects. Eight years later he won the competition 
for the completion of the west front of S. Sulpice, 
upon which his reputation as an architect rests. 
The work was commenced at once, and, by special 
permission of the King, Servandoni was created b\ 
the Pope a Count of the Order of S. John Lateran. 
“ In judging this design it has to be recollected that 
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the pediment, 120 feet wide b^ 26 feet high, which 
he designed for the centre, was never carried out, 
and that the existing towers are not his design. The 
merit of the west front is the unbroken entablature 
on a front of 1S4 feet, and its great scale (it is 126 
feet high to the top of the balustrade), but it is an 
unsatisfactory design. It was not a very happv idea 
to divide up a front 126 feet high into two orders 
without anv centre-piece or avant-corps. The pedi- 
ment would not have composed very well with the 
towers, the treatment of the bavs between the 
columns of both orders is commonplace, and the 
design, as a whole, shows little feeling for great com- 
position, little of that genuine architectural sense 
which conceives of buildings not as screens or 
facades, but as masses.” 

.■Although given manv great opportunities, Ser- 
vandoni’s generous and hopelessly improvident 
characteristics led to his undoing, and the career of 
“ ce genie rare et excellent ” can only be described as 
a failure. 

The name of Emmanuel Here de Corny (1705- 
1763), who was born at Luneville, will for ever 
be associated with his masterly work at Nancv, 
where, when Stanislas Leczinsky began his great 
project for linking up the old and new towns, Here 
was appointed architect-in-chief. “ At this date 
(1745) the two towns were quite distinct. The old 
town of Nancy to the north, founded by the Dukes 
of Lorraine in the twelfth century, was separated 
from the new town, established by the Grand Duke 
Charles HI of Lorraine, by a wide unoccupied 
space, and though the outer moat ran round both 
towns, each town had its independent system of de- 
fence. . . . The problem before Here was to link 
up the tsvo towns. He began with the Place Royale, 
360 feet by 300 feet, the south side occupied by the 
Flotel de Ville, the east and west bv tuo blocks of 
buildings separated by the Rue S. Stanislas on the 
west and the Rue S. Catherine on the east, these 
streets being aligned on the royal monument in the 
centre of the Place, and each terminating, at the 
farther ends, with triumphal archways. The south- 
east and south-west openings to the streets were 
screened by iron grilles, and the north-east and 
north-west angles, which, in fact, opened on to the 
old ramparts and moat, were filled with the admir- 
able fountains (jf Neptune and Amphitrite bv 
Guibal and the sumptuous ironwork of Lamoiir. 
On the north side, opposite the Hotel de Ville, 
Here placed two lower ranges of buildings, divided 
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by a roadway 60 feet wide between the buildings, 
running due north, under the triumphal archwav, 
to the Carriere. I’his was a long open space, 810 
feet long by iSo feet wide, with houses on either 
side. On the right hand stood the Hotel de Craou, 
built from Boffrand’s designs. Here adapted this as 
government offices, and erected a corresponding 
building opposite on the left-hand side. Fle then 
designed a uniform facade for the buildings, on 
either side, up to the north end of the Carriere, 
where again he built two more important buildings 
or pavilions and laid out the Carriere as a prome- 
nade, with a lime avenue and groups of sculpture. 
At the north end of the Carriere he formed the 
‘ Hemicycle,’ a Place 300 feet out to out bv 120 
feet (the diameter of the Hemicvcles), and on the 
north side of this he placed the Hotel de ITntend- 
ance, which, as originally designed, was open to 
the ground storey, so that the public passed freely 
through to the gardens beyond, laid out in the best 
manner of Le Notre, and free from any trace of the 
landscape manner. The whole scheme is delight- 
fully simple and logical in its conception, and yet so 
varied in detail that it is full of une.xpected charm.” 

Theart of Ange Jacques Gabriel (1698-1782) “ re- 
presents the culminating point of the tradition of 
French classic which started with De L'Orme and 
was already setting to its end when Gabriel died.” 

.Lnge Jacques Gabriel was the son of Jacques 
Jules Gabriel, one of the leading architects of his 
time, who had been ennobled through the influence 
of his all-powerful connection, J. H. Mansart. And 
it was owing, to a great extent, to the high profes- 
sional reputation and influential friends of the older 
Gabriel that Ange Jacques at the age of thirty 
already occupied a high official position. Admitted 
to the second class of the Academv of Architecture 
in 1728, six years later, when Jacques Gabriel suc- 
ceeded De Cotte as premier architecte, Ange Jacques 
became controller at Versailles and, subsequently, 
also at Choisi, both important appointments which 
brought the holder into close personal touch with 
the King. On the death of De Cotte, in 1735, Ange 
Jacques Gabriel succeeded him as an Academician 
of the first class, and, appointed “ architecte ordi- 
naire dll Roi ” in 1741, he hecame premier archi- 
tecte, in succession to his father, in the follow- 
ing year. Having completed his father’s work at 
Orleans and Bordeaux, Ange Jacques Gabriel was 
almost e.xclusively engaged upon the royal buildings 
until his retirement from practice in 1775. During 
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the thirty years or so that elapsed between his 
lather’s death and his own retirement Ange 
Jacques Gabriel was constantly called on to carry 
out alterations and additions at Versailles, Alarly, 
Choisi, Compiegne, and elsewhere for Louis XV, 
who was almost as fond of building as his grand- 
father, Louis XI\ . Aleanwhile Gabriel had com- 


tion with a central avenue following the axis line of 
the Tuileries gardens, an avenue to the left, known 
as the Cours la Reine, parallel to the river, and a 
corresponding avenue to the right. Gabriel’s solu- 
tion was to treat the whole Place as an avant-coiir to 
the Tuileries gardens, but with openings, 150 feet 
wide, on the transverse axis, giving on the north 
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menced one of his greatest achievements — the Place 
Louis XV, now the Place de la Concorde. Here the 
architect had to grapple with the problem ot design- 
ing a great Place which should serve, on the one 
hand, as a setting for the King’s monument, and, on 
the other hand, link up the gardens of the Tuileries 
with the Champs Elysees. “ At that time the 
Champs Elysees were laid out as a formal planta- 


side a vista through the Rue Royale to the proposed 
Church of the Aladeleine, and on the south side to 
the bridge, both of which had yet to be built. The 
central space, forming the Place proper, measured 
750 feet by 522 feet from balustrade to balustrade ; 
beyond these balustrades were dry moats, about 54 
feet wide and 14 feet deep, the bottom covered with 
grass. The moats were enclosed on both sides by 
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walls and balustrades with canted angles at the four 
corners of the Place, bridges at the north-west and 
south-west angles, and pairs of ‘ guerites ’ or 
sentrv-boxes marking the angles. Bevond, and on 
either side of the north-west and south-west 
avenues of the Champs Elysees, were two-storey 
pavilions. Along the north side Gabriel designed 
the facades of the buildings extending from the Rue 
de la Bonne Morne to the Rue de I’Orangerie, with 
returns to the Rue Royale, on a plainer design as 
far as its intersection with the Rue S. Honore. 
These buildings were begun in 1757-58, but pro- 
ceeded slowly, and in January 1768 Gabriel wrote 
‘ Je travaille fort et ferme an coin de mon feu ’ at the 
designs for the Garde Meuble. It was a splendid 
scheme, and by far the finest thing of the kind vet 
done ; indeed, it remains to this day unique in 
scale and boldness of conception.” 

In his masterly review of “ French Architecture 
in the Reign of Louis XV ” Sir Reginald Blomfield 
points out that in the eighteenth century architec- 
ture was regarded in France as the art par excellence, 
that its practitioners were held in high esteem, and 
that the tradition of the pre-eminence of architec- 
ture in the arts, established by J. H. Mansart, was 
carried on, by De Cotte, almost down to the time of 
the Revolution. Notwithstanding the esteem in 
which the art was held, comparatively few private 
houses of importance were built in Paris, and not 
many churches, the architectural output of the 
period consisting, in the main, of public buildings 
and some, generallv well considered, schemes of 
town planning. However, a considerable amount of 
building went on in the provinces, notably in the 
cities of Bordeaux, Nantes, and Rennes, in which 
numerous examples of fine houses of the eighteenth 
century are to be found. These provincial houses, 
although carried out on a less ambitious scale, were 
planned on much the same lines as the contempo- 
rary hotels of Paris. And throughout the countiv 
“ a determined effort was made to increase the com- 
fort and convenience of existing houses and to 
adapt them to altered schemes of life, not onlv in 
their decorations but in their plans.” In his review 
of the reign of Louis XV, Patte alludes to the art of 
planning as being the most characteristic develop- 
ment of architecture in that reign. ” Hitherto, he 
continues, aichitecture had been nothing but a 
mask. Everything had been sacrificed to external 
magnificence. Huge and comfortless interiors, 
rooms two storeys in height, enormous ballrooms, 
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galleries of interminable length, and staircases of 
dangerous width — there was no separate access to 
most of the rooms — all was designed for show in 
the great seventeenth- century country houses. But 
an improvement in internal planning set in about 
the vear 1722 — when the provision of private stair- 
cases, service stairs and passage^, their adequate 
lighting, and the convenient planning (jf the 
kitchen and offices began to be considered of equal 
importance with the scheming of vistas.” In his 
Maisons de Plaisance Blondel discusses the working 
arrangements of private houses in considerable 
detail. Some of the royal houses were provided with 
I'fts for the service of suppeis, and Patte mentions 
a patent reversible fireplace capable of warming two 
adjoining rooms. Alansart had spent immense sums 
on e.xtremelv uncomfortable buildings, but his suc- 
cessors did their utmost to provide their clients 
with houses fit to live in. The Palais Bourbon had 
its bathroom and heating chamber, and the plans of 
the Hotel de Alatignon, of the house for M. Jouvry, 
and of the Hotel de Noirmoncier, all show the ad- 
vances made in the internal arrangement of domes- 
tic buildings since the days of Louis XIV. Con- 
currently with the insistence on improved planning 
came a great change in internal decoration. Emi- 
nently suitable as they were for the adornment of 
the ereat rooms and staircases of palatial mansions, 
the stately decorative efforts of Le Brun and Man- 
sart were quite unsuitable for the vie intime of 
forty years later. Costly to maintain and oppressive 
in effect, the heroic paintings and heavy mouldings 
of the earlier period were unsuitable for the less 
formal and pompous, but far more cheerful and 
irresponsible life of the first half of the eighteenth 
centurv. All kinds of lighter decoration, fantvtstic in 
form, replaced che ponderous ornamentation of 
Louis XIV. Ornamental ceilings enriched with 
” (rises et de tonies sortes d'orneniens agreahles ” con- 
cealed the beams of the floois, and mirrors took the 
place of the pictures or bas-reliefs which formerly 
were found over the mantelpieces. .As to church 
building, comparatively little was done. “ The last 
great efforts of the seventeenth centur\ , Man- 
sart’s Church of the Invalides and the Chape! of 
Versailles, were completed before the death of 
Louis XIV, and it is only fair to say that in both 
these buildings Mansart, or his associates, broke 
away from the Italian model and showed that French 
architects had little to learn from Italy in the way of 
church architecture,” 
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Sir Reginald Blomfield makes no apology for 
closing his history of French Renaissance architec- 
ture with the death of Louis XV, as he regards the 
ensuing Classic revival associated with the succes- 
sive periods of the Revolution, the Consulate, and 
the First Empiie as being altogether wrong in prin- 
ciple. And he points out that the revival of the 
antique in its most literal and pedantic form 
opened the way for these other revivalists. Gothic, 
free Renaissance and what not, who have since 
reduced the art of architecture to a game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock,” or, as is suggested else- 
where, “ to the level of stage scenerv.” In his 
introductory lemarks the author makes some very 
wise and apposite comments on scholarship and 
the modern architect which all members of the 
architectuial profession, voung or old, would do 
well to take to heart. 

■■ An architect must be perfectly acquainted with 
the terminology of the past, just as before a man 
can write in any language he must be master of its 
vocabulary, its idioms and its grammar — and it is 
here that modern architecture toe often fails. . . . 
there are too many buildings about that show no 
knowledge of antiquity, and resemble too nearlv the 
literary efforts of an uneducated and illiterate per- 
son. Unfortunately these arcliitectural efforts re- 
main the litiera scripta of bad taste and ignorance. 
The revivalist thought he had mastered the problem 
of architecture if he made no mistake in his orders 
or in his tracery, but he did at least study closely, if 
rather stupidly, and at his best he protluced some 
scholarly exercises in academic design. He was an 
enthusiast in his way, not a tradesman ; in any case, 
he was on a different footing from that ot the man 
who plunges recklessly i^no design without serious 
study of its technique, and blunders about into 
solecism aftersolecism with indifference and even un- 
consciousness that he is doinsf ancthingof the sort.” 

Nowadays technical competence in the art (of 
architecture) is not so zealouslv sought for or 
attained as it undoubtedlv was, both in France and 
England, in the eighteenth century, and it has been 
reserved for the twentieth century to produce its 
own peculiar imposture. Practitioners of the arts 
have presented themselves who repudiate the whole 
of the past, and make out of their own ineptitude 
the canons and standard of art.” 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s description of J. H. 
Alansart as ” a most capable but unscrupulous man, 
a bad artist, and perhaps the most conspicuous 
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example of the architect entrepreneur, of the man 
whose heart was set, not on great architecture, but 
on a great position, and a lucrative practice,” is 
probablv true. And I agree that the general level of 
IMansart’s work at Versailles is ” frigid, mono- 
tonous and uninspired.” But I also think that to 
imply, as the author does on page 185, vol. i, that 
IMansart was "a robust, aggressive, full-blooded vul- 
garian ” is not quite lair, because, admitting that 
Alansart was not an architect in the proper sense of 
the term, and as such was incapable of designing 
the buildings he was commissioned to carrv out, 
yet, after all, he had the wisdom and strength of 
character to recognise his own limitations, and by 
entrusting the actual designs to abler men they 
attained a standard of merit that otherwise might 
well have fallen far lower. And I think we should 
be reasonablv grateful to him for this self-restraint, 
more especially when we recall the numerous oc- 
casions upon which the Mansarts of our time and 
country— in their misplaced self-confidence — have 
piled the Ossa of architectural vulgarity on the Pelion 
of architectural ignorance and ineptitude, with re- 
sults that would be regarded with contempt bv 
their French prototype of the seventeenth century. 

In The History of French Architecture from 1494 
to 1774 Sir Reginald Blomfield has produced a 
great monumental work which is destined to in- 
struct and delight generations of architects. As a 
literary effort, it places its author head and shoul- 
ders above any of the writers on architecture of his 
own time and country. Whilst supreme in its mas- 
terly demarcation, co-ordination, and explanation 
of the sequence of political and other events that 
influenced, each in its individual manner and de- 
gree, the introduction and development of Renais- 
sance architecture in f'rance, the aitistrv of the 
writing is almost equally remarkable. Ptoftisely 
adorned with reproductions of contemporary en- 
gravings and the author’s drawings, manv of the 
pages of this great book afford clear and irrefutable 
evidence of the vast amount of time spent bv its 
writer in preliminary study and research — in sift- 
ing, and accepting or rejecting, variable statements 
gleaned from the memoirs or other documents of 
old-time writers, and in an.xious judicial considera- 
tion resulting in freely expressed impartial opinions 
and convincing criticisms. 

The Editor desires to acknowledi^e his ifreat oblis^ations to 
Alessrs, G. Bell & Sons tor their kindness in lending the 
original blocks from which the accompan\ing illustrations 
ha\e been reproduced. 
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A Plea for a Broader Conception of 
Architectural Education 

By W. S. PURCHOX, ^I.A. [J.] 

Head of Department of Architecture and Civic Design, the 
Technical College, Cardiff. 

Chief among the factors which render happv the life 
of the architect is the sure knowledge that all those who 
do not belong to the profession are amateur architects 
of sorts. Similarly the jovs of the teacher are consider- 
ablv enhanced by the fact that all non-teachers arc 
amateur education experts. It will thus be seen that far 
more than twice blessed are the lucky individuals who 
have made architectural education their walk in life, for 
they have not only the assistance oi the amateur archi- 
tect and the amateur educationist, but also oi the pro- 
fessional teacher who is an amateur architect and the 
professional architect who is an amateur educationist. 
From the latter class we have clearlv had the most 
assistance, and the most criticism, sometimes de^itruc- 
tive, sometimes constructive, sometimes both, but 
always friendly and always interesting. 

It was my mistortunc to be unable to accept the invi- 
tation to hear 3 . 1 r. Collcutt’s “ plea for a hro.ider con- 
ception of architectural education.” Some of his 
criticisms require definite answeis, and these were 
doubtless forthcoming at the meeting. IMay I, ho.vever, 
venture to comment on some of his points while still in 
ignorance of the views expressed by others ? 

I. Mr. Collcutt criticises the schools lor encouraging 
yet more students to enter and to complete their courses 
before finding architecture is not their bent. As a 
matter of fact, the schools are a great instrument for 
good in this direction. The concentration of students 
in schools does not necessarily increase their number, 
but it makes the number more obvious. 

3 . Some of the schools arc charged with the offence 
of presenting a “ portentous curriculum,” requiring an 
exquisite skill in geometrical drawing and of consider- 
ing more than the rudiments of steel construction, sani- 
tary and electrical work. The former part of this charge 
is not uncommonly followed by suggestions the accept- 
ance of which would make the curriculum foreshadow 
even greater ill, while the latter part ot the charge is 
usually reversed, and comment on it is made difficult 
by the apparent approval which our critic gives to a 
quotation from a letter received from an old student 
of one of the schools in which he says ; ” I sometimes 
feel I wasted years as a student, where we were taught 
nothing but design in the Classic manner, no building 
construction to speak ot (lately this has improved), and 
an endless amount of history.” 

I should love to see a detailed syllabus of a rudimen- 
tary course in steel construction from which the calcu- 
lation of the dimensions of a steel floor girder carrying 


a distributed weight was excluded on the grounds that 
practising architects do not practise expert engineering! 

3. “ Throughout the whole curriculum architecture 
as a Fine Art seems to be almost a secondary considera- 
tion.” Here again is practically the reversal of the usual 
charge we have to meet. We must at least thank Mr. 
Collcutt for the excellent replies he is helping us to 
give to the other set of critics when they come along in 
a week or so ! 

4. “ ‘ Presentative technique and rendering ’ is 
good.” Here Mr. Collcutt clearly scores, but harJlv a 
‘‘ knock-out.” 

5. “ It is pleasant to find extremely good designs 
done by students.” This is praise indeed from a man 
of !Mr. Collcutt’s ability, but why should our critic 
assume that these students have ” wisely ignored the 
greater part of the curriculum ” ? Surely he should 
consider ffiis work as a product of the school system 
as such. 

6. ” And there you are — fully equipped to suck the 
blood of the first client caught in your web of theories 
and coloured perspectives.” 

If the normal claim of the schools was that the stu- 
dents who leave them are “ fully equipped,” the above 
would be delightfully amusing fair comment. I think, 
however, that not only are such students at least as well 
equipped as those who have spent a similar time in the 
older method of commencing an architectural educa- 
tion, but that they are better prepared for continuing it, 
and I believe that latter point is one of the main claims 
of University and similar forms of higher education. 

7. ” Concentration on palatial buildings,” While 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of this system, 
and Mr. Collcutt says some of it e.xtremely well’ in his 
closing pamgraph, I think on the whole he scores here 
again, and that we might spend rather more time on 
” subjects of a domestic or business or a civic character 
and on possible sites.” 

8. ‘‘ The public IS dangerously misled. A drawing 
that is pleasing to the eye, well coloured, and artistic- 
ally put down, gives to the untrained observer the 
impression that the architecture must necessarily be 
good.” What is the moral r Are we to make displeasing 
drawings so that the untrained observer will assume 
that the architecture is necessarily bad : Or are we to 
remember that such drawings are usually examined bv 
experts who are not easy to deceive by “ camouflage ” ? 
.\s a matter of fact, in the case in question wc have 
Mr. Collcutt’s own opinion that the " architecture is 
happily designed.” And a little later our critic tells us 
he has no quarrel tvith the making of beautiful draw- 
ings. So the criticism is really a condemnation of bad 
design, and here we can easily all agree. I believe, too, 
that most of us are of opinion that on the whole the 
tendency of the schools has been to raise the standard 
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of design among students, and surely this is the main 
point. iMr. Collcutt suggests means by which a broader 
education mav be attained during student days. 

(a) “ Students should aim at getting a good know- 
ledge of sculpture and painting.’’ As i\Ir. Collcutt said 
near the beginning, “ there is a lot more to learn ! ” 

(b) “ Students should enter upon a course of reading, 
choosing the best literature, both prose and poetry.” 
Excellent advice ! 

(c) “ Students should train the faculty of observa- 
tion.” Here we must all thank Hr. Collcutt for backing 
up our efforts in this direction. 

(d) “ The imoortant work of measuring and plotting 
old examples of architecture.” We can all agree — this 
is work which the schools have steadily encouraged. 

(e) “ Students should visit the Acropolis.” I do not 
think anyone engaged in the work of the schools would 
say a word in opposition. 

(/) “ In studying old buildings keep an open mind 
and do not be led away by a style that may be fashion- 
able for the time being.’’ The main thing here, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is that the student should work on 
buildings which really interest him. 

(g) “ Do not consider all ihe old masters infallible.” 
This is, of course, very sound. We should at least learn 
to avoid the mistakes of those who preceded us. If we 
tackle our history in this spirit, we shall not ” weave 
patterns or samples expressing some cf the evils and 
little of the good pertaining to the old masters.” 

(h) “ The art of building is being revolutionised bv 
the advent of steel and concrete construction, so that 
we no longer build brick walls to carry weights. Thick- 
ness sufficient to resist the effects of cold and heat is all 
that is necessary. Young men, therefore, mav indulge 
in visions of a style born of tradition and adaptable to 
the new construction. But their visions should be 
exalted : they must not be confined to the mere work 
they are engaged upon.” 

This is surely one of the most important statements 
in a valuable paper. If we consider the earlier part of 
Mr. Collcutt’s contribution in the light of his last para- 
graph, I think we must conclude that we are all far 
more nearly in agreement than might have appeared to 
be the case at first. 

The Parthenon 

The Times of the 19th inst. contained an important 
pronouncement about a proposed restoration of the 
Parthenon, which had been referred to in the issue of 
the previous day, under the heading, “ The Parthenon 
in Danger.” It is as well that timely reference should be 
made to this in the Institute Journ.^l, but as the whole 
question of the “ restoration ” of such a subject as this 
is fraught with great difficulty, one must proceed with 
caution at this stage. There are certain things that 
might be pointed out. To begin with, let us fully recog- 
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nise the rightness of everything said by Prof. Ernest 
Gardner, as quoted m The Times, with one very trifling 
exception perhaps, the actual practicability of reinstat- 
ing the pediment groups (if such a drastic step were 
taken) in their original positions ; as he himself would at 
once agree, such procedure would be quite possible 
if modern engineering methods were employed. i\Ir. 
John Penoyre is also quoted, and he rightly referred to 
the Erectheion as an example of restoration, adjacent 
to the Parthenon, already accomplished. But it should 
be borne in mind that the Erectheion does not offer a 
true comparison. There, the case for restoration was 
built up on the fact that a very considerable proportion 
of the original stones of the north porch which were 
nor in position were on the ground ; and, in addition, 
as Prof. Gardner has informed me, French engineers, 
in the first half ot last century, had worked some of 
the remaining stones of the same porch for the express 
purpose of restoration. There is nothing comparable 
to this in the case of the Parthenon. The number of 
fallen fragments of structure on the ground or in mu- 
seums is comparatively small : and, moreover, the 
Greek authorities have already re-erected som.e of the 
column drums on the north side. 

Prof. Gardner states that this work and also the 
restorations of the Propyltea have been well done. I 
have no doubt that this is correct, but I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge on this point, as my last visit 
to Athens was in 1908, when the works at the Propyltea 
were barely begun. To conclude, I would ask three 
questions ; — 

I. Apart from Governmental considerations, would 
the removal of the Elgin Marbles to their original posi- 
tions be worth the very grave risk of discovery, when it 
was too late, that they were better, after all, in the 
British (or any other) jSluseum r 

3. Would any attempt at complete restoration of the 
building be advisable, in view of the known divergencies 
of opinion on such questions as the lighting and struc- 
ture of the interior ? 

3. Sublime as a ruin, the Parthenon has been known 
as such to the entire civilised world for generations. 
To all thinking men, it has been consecrated bv the 
sincerest expressions of admiration from some of the 
greatest minds of modern times. Its actual safety and 
repair must be assured, but is it advisable, without the 
most careful consideration, to tamper with the majesty 
of its appeal as it now stands ? Theodore Fyfe [F.L 

PRESENTATIONS TO MR. TAYLER AND 
MR. XORTIIOVER. 

The President will attend the Institute on Wednes- 
day, I February, at 4.30 p.m., to present to Mr.H. G. 
Payler, the late Assistant Secretary, and Mr. George 
Northover, the late Editor, testimonials from members 
of the Institute in recognition of their long and honour- 
able service. 
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Reviews 

THE RECORDS OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
PRIORY AND OF THE CHURCH AND 
PARISH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 
GREAT, MEST SMITHFIELD. By E. A. 
JVebb, F.S.A. Tzvoz-ols. Royal 8ro. I23s.net. 

This admirable book is brimful of interesting, curious 
and reliable information, and is the well-considered re- 
sult of many years of learned research. In the author’s 
own words’ it is “ an endeayour to present, in a form 
intelligible as well to the unlearned as to the learned, 
the records of the monastery and of the parish church 
in historical sequence from the time of the foundation 
of the priory in 1133 to the present day.” 

The author, who is the elder brother of Sir Aston 
Webb, informs us in the preface that he undertook this 
great work primarily because he was appointed Hono- 
rary Secretary to the Restoration Committee and Rec- 
tor’s Warden in 1884, his appointment being, he 
modestly supposes, due to his and his family s long 
association with the parish. Apparently he has filled 
these dual offices eyer since, which must surely consti- 
tute a record. 

A partner in a large wholesale firm in Bartholomew 
Close, he has only been able to deyote his short leisure 
time to the research necessary to write so complete a 
book. That it has been a labour of loye is eyident from 
the extreme thoroughness with which eyery subject has 
been dealt with. 

The first yolume is mainly historical, and chapters are 
deyoted to the monastery, the Augustinian order, the 
priors and rectors, the lounder and the hospital. Each 
century is then dealt with in successiye chapters, and the 
yarious eyents related down to the suppression in i 539 > 
the resuscitation by Queen Alary, and the second 
suppression by Queen Elizabeth. An interesting ac- 
count of Bartholomew Fair is giyen, with its quaint 
manners and customs. 

There are yery clear photographic reproductions 
of the Founder’s Tomb, and ot black-letter docu- 
ments such as Rahere’s Charter to Hagno, 1137 , the 
ordinance of Richartl de Ely, 1198; a portion of the 
will of Henry VII ; and the'Deed of Surrender, 1539. 
The seyen delightful conyentual seals are also well 
illustrated. 

The second yolume is on the fabric of the church ; 
the monastic buildings ; the parish ; the rectors and 
their times from the sixteenth to the twentieth centurc , 
lists and illustrations of the monuments in the 
church, with their heraldry and inscriptions ; myen- 
tories of the church plate, organs, etc., and parochial 
records ; and in the appendix are printed the architects 
reports on the restorations ot 1863 and 1S85, with other 
information. 

Plans and sections of the church by Sir -Aston Webb 


as it now exists are reproduced, with the dates clearly in- 
dicated of the walls and piers. Rahere’s work (from 
1133) consisted of the apse with its ambulatory ; three 
bays of the quire ; its aisles ; the north and south 
chapels, and the Lady Chapel. His successor. Prior 
Thomas, built another bay of the quire, the crossing, 
transepts and one bay of the naye. The naye and aisles 
were erected 1330 to 1240. Soon after the completion 
of the church yarious alterations began to be made ; the 
eastern chapel of the south transept was rebuilt as a 
sacristy — the Lady Chapel was also rebuilt on a larger 
scale in 1335 and either late in the fourteenth or early 
in the fifteenth century, the apse of the quire was con- 
yerted into a square east end — the clerestory ot the 
quire was taken down and rebuilt, and the Founder’s 
tomb erected. .About a hundred years later Prior Bolton 
inserted his oriel window in the south triforium of the 
quire and his doorway and square termination to the 
ambulatory on the south of the Lady Chapel. 

The monastic buildings were proceeded with, the 
author states, after the completion of the conyentual 
quire and before the building of the naye. .An interest- 
ing plan of the priory at the time of the suppression is 
given, and little that is shown thereon is conjectural. 
The general arrangement of the buildings was on the 
usual -Augustinian plan and on the same lines as many 
well-known examples. Like all these conyentual lay- 
outs, it is an admirable example of planning, in which 
convenience of position and good aspects have evidently 
been carefullv studied. The open spaces allotted to 
the Fair ground, the garden within the Close, and the 
Close itself make one wish they were still unbuilt upon. 

-After the suppression the monastery suffered much. 
The nave, transepts and parish chapel were pulled 
down and the building material used by Henry AT 1 1 ; 
the quire was converted into a parish church, and walls 
were built up in the north and south arches of the cross- 
ing and to enclose the first bay of the nave at the western 
end. The monastic buildings were converted into pri- 
vate dwelling-houses — the Lady Chapel, the dormitory, 
refectorv, and infirmary being divided up by means of 
floors and partitions — and the cloister garth became a 
garden. 

-An interesting plan of the parish as it was early in the 
seventeenth century is given, based upon old maps and 
a very complete survey made for Lord Holland of his 
possessions m 1616. The surveyor’s descriptions are 
most explicit, and show that, during the seventy years 
that had elapsed since the suppression, the walls of the 
conventual buildings still remained unaltered although 
adapted internally. It is sad to learn that the old dorter, 
with its vaulted undercroft and fine timber rool, was 
pulled down as late as 1870 ! 

Plans of the church as existing prior to Sir -Aston 
AA'ebb’s restorations are also reproduced, and there are 
complete photographic plates of the interior and ex- 
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terior of practically every part, copies of ancient maps, 
plans of the church and surroundings by Thos. Hard- 
wick in 1791, and many illustrations from old prints of 
the interesting old houses in the precincts. The two 
volumes are tastefully bound, beautifully printed by the 
Oxford University Press, and the illustrations are ex- 
ceedinglv well reproduced. 

This great work will certainly be the standard autho- 
rity on St. Bartholomew the Great and all relating 
thereto ; it is a book which every lover of Old London 
would like to possess and every reference library of any 
importance ought to acquire. 

John E. Newberry [A.]. 

Sir Charles Ruthen and 
National Housing 

The attention of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects having been drawn, during the meet- 
ing held on Monday, 23 January, to the address 
recentlv given by Sir' Charles Ruthen, it was resolved 
that publicity be' given to the following resolutions in 
reference to the grave charges and insinuations con- 
tained in that address : — 

1 . That regarded as the utterance of the President of 
the Societv of Architects, this Council considers that it 
has been adequately and appropriately dealt with by the 
Council of the Society. 

2. If it may be viewed as the utterance of a Govern- 
ment official, the opinion of this Council is that it is an 
undignified departure from the best traditions of the 
Civil Service, as well as an unwarranted attack from an 
official quarter upon a whole profession whose interests 
the R.I.B.A. is pledged to protect, and those in higher 
authority are invited to give consideration to it. 

3. That though the charges are so general and 
expressed with so much animus as to be unworthy of 
serious attention, the Council, in view of the fact that 
they were the utterances of a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute, has called upon .Sir Charles Ruthen either to 
present to the Council such definite allegations as will 
enable it to take its own proper action or to tender a 
complete withdrawal . 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SIR CHARLES 
RUTHEN. 

At a Special Meeting of the Council of the Society of 
Architects held on 18 January, 1922, a resolution was 
carried unanimously that they disassociate themselves 
from the views expressed by Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
President of the Society, in his Paper on “ The Archi- 
tect and the State,” particularly as to the responsibility 
of the architectural profession for the failure of the 
National Housing Schem.e, and from the implications 
as to profiteering by architects in connection therewith. 
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Correspondence 

SIR CHARLES RUTHEN’S CHARGES 
AGAINST ARCHITECTS. 

iH January igzz. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Sir Charles Ruthen has set out to defend the 
Ministry for which he is acting by throwing discredit 
on the members of his own profession. He holds the 
office of President of the Society of Architects, and also 
that of Director of Housing under the IMinistry of 
Health. It can hardly be thought that he is speaking as 
an architect in making his attack : it is too ill-founded 
and inaccurate for that to be the case, and it is gratifying 
to hear that the Society of Architects is taking prompt 
steps to deal \yith Sir Charles Ruthen’s pronouncement. 

His contention that architects are to blame for the 
high cost of housing is entirely without foundation, for 
the standard of housing, based on that adyocated in the 
Tudor Walters Report slightly lowered, was imposed 
by the Alinistry from the outset. The details of accom- 
modation and construction were set out and insisted on 
by them. They prescribed the areas of rooms, the 
number of houses to the acre ; they issued model 
plans ; they made model specifications, and they re- 
viewed and revised the plans submitted to them in 
minutest detail. The architects on their part studied the 
problem with scientific precision in order to secure 
economy of material and arrangement : the gables that 
Sir Charles deprecates were used in order to save brick- 
work by lowering the main walls rather than for the 
purpose of artistic effect. 

By degrees, as prices increased, the Ministry reduced 
their own standard to some extent, omitting bedroom 
cupboards and fireplaces, depressing roof slopes and 
cutting down shelving and other small items to an 
absolute minimum. The high prices were due on the 
one hand to the labour policv of the Government, and on 
the other hand to interference bv the Government with 
the normal manufacture and supplv of materials ; thev 
were no more due to architects than to stockbrokers. 

A very telling instance of the effect of interference 
with the supply of material comes recently from Col- 
chester, where the Housing Scheme was approved upon 
condition of the bricks being obtained from the 
D.B.M..S., and these bricks are costing 12s. id. per 
thousand above the open market price. 

It would be easy to fill many of vour columns with a 
discussion of the Housing matter from the architect’s 
point of view, but my purpose in writing is to protest 
against excusing the abandonment of housing by allo- 
cating to architects the blame that belongs entirely to 
the ill-advised policy of the Government in the matter 
of wages and the supply of building material. Labour 
must not be blamed because its political w'eight is 
great ; builders must be handled gently because their 
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vote is a large one ; architects are few, and mav safelv 
be shot at, but the shooting should not be done bv one 
who claims membership of the profession. 

As far as the accusation of profiteering is concerned, 
I need do no more than remind Sir Charles that the fees 
we agreed with the Ministry are rather less than one- 
third of our ordinary fees, and that he himself was one 
of the deputation by w hom the arrangement with the 
hlinistry was originally made. — Your obedient ser- 
vant, Arthur Keen [F.], 

Hon. Seoeiary R I.B.A. 

ARCHITECTUR.\L EDUCATION— J.\MES 
GIBBS AND ROBERT ADAM. 

Sir JuJtn Sonne's iMuseua, 

13 Liiiioln's Inn Fieliis, If'.C.a. 

17 Jonuniy 1922. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In the interesting discussion on Mr. Collcutt’s 
Paper, Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., speaking no doubt 
from memory, gave, I believe, a false impression of the 
careers of James Gibbs and Robert Adam, on which he 
will not mind, I am sure, the following comment. 

As regards the first. The Architectural Dictionary says 
that he placed himself with C. Fontana at Rome. It is 
true that the writer has used the word " school,” but I 
imagine it must have been more like what we should 
describe as an office — just as, in fact, James Wyatt was 
six years with Yicentini at Venice later on. 

That Robert Adam ever was at Paris “ under Cleris- 
seau” is, as fat as I know, without serious authority. To 
the best of my knowledge, after going to Edinburgh 
University at the age of 15, he remained in touch with 
his father’s office until he went abroad in June 1754. 
Wm. Adam, senior, had died in 1748, when Robert was 
20, but John, the eldest son, carried on the practice. 
Robert was 26 when he left for Italy, and 30 when he 
returned to start practice in London, January 1758. I 
have no evidence of any stav in Paris on the way out, 
and he returned bv the Rhine, the Seven Years’ War 
with France having begun in 17^6. That is an outline 
only, and all the details that I have been able to trace 
will shortly be published. 

Clerisseati was invited bv Robert to accompany him 
as a draughtsman on the expedition to Spalatro in 1757, 
and later on James .\dam, the third brother, between 
1760-63 also engaged his services. A contemporary 
artist in Rome speaks of him in 1761 as “ .\dam.s, the 
architect’s brother, with his director, Alonsieur Cleris- 
seau, set up a manufactory of Virtu employing painters, 
engravers, architects, etc.” ; and he then relates an 
anecdote of one of the students. There are in the Soane 
Collection a sketch design by Robert, and a finished 
painting, clearly made from it, by Cleri.sseau, and I 
regard these as proofs of the relative position of the tw o. 
— Yours faithfully, 

Arthur T. Bolton, F.S..A. [F.], Curator. 


UNIFICATION .\ND REGISTR.\TION. 

45 Xeie Bond Stieet, ir.i. 

10 Januaiy 1922. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In reply to the letter from Air. Arthur Keen 
that appeared in the last issue of vour Journal, we beg 
to remind him that no amount of sophistry can alter 
facts, and that, at the moment, we are not dealing evith 
the report of the Sub-Committee to cchich he refers, 
with which — according to his own showing — the reso- 
lution of the Council is at variance. We agree with 
Mr. Keen that the first of the resolutions passed by the 
Unification and Registration Committee, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Council of the R.I.B.A., defines 
the scheme in the following words : 

“ That the principle of scheme A — namely, the 
bringing of all the architects of the United Kingdom 
into membership of the R.I.B.A. — be adopted as the 
basis for Unification.” 

Not only is there no suggestion of any test or quali- 
fication in the above resolution, but, in addition, the 
introduction of the word “ all ” provides for the ad- 
mission to the R.I.B.A. of every individual member of the 
architectural profession in the United Kingdom icho desires 
to enter. 

Finally, if as Mr. Keen insists, the above resolution 
of the Council does not mean what it says, then it is the 
duty of that body to make its policy clear to outside 
members of the Institute. But until this is done, it is 
equally the duty of those interested in the welfare of 
the R.I.B.A. to point out the dangers and difficulties it 
will have to face, consequent upon the action of its 
governing body, in supporting and adopting the present 
anomalous and mischievous proposal. — Yours faith- 
fully, George Hubb.ard [F.]. 

-Alfred W. S. Cross [F.], Vice-President. 

13 Great Tames Street, 
Bedford Rote. ir.C.i. 

23 January 1922. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The above-named subject is of such interest to 
architects generally that I feel disposed, if you will 
allow me, to ” butt in ” with a few remarks thereon. 

I have perused the correspondence which has ap- 
peared on the subject in the R.I.B.A. Journ.al and in 
the professional journals, and have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the proposition is at present of an indefi- 
niteness that fully justifies a demand for greater clarity. 

Is it, or is it not, the accepted policy of the R.I.B.A. 
Council to attempt to gather into the fold of the Insti- 
tute, subject to certain protective provisions, all archi- 
tects now outside that fold, and to permit this before 
” Registration ” is certain of attainment ; and if certain 
of attainment, is it known how long an interval of time 
will elapse between certainty and achievement ? 
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A recent pamphlet, signed by IMessrs. Cross, Searles- 
Wood, Hubbard, and Perks, contains a letter from 
IMessrs. Sherwood and Co., parliamentary agents, in 
which the latter state that in their opinion it would be 
“ impracticable at the present time to obtain legislation 
on the lines you propose.” 

If that be so, the inadvisability ot opening our doors 
at the present time is too obvious to need more than 
utterance of the statement itself. 

The idea appears to be that a Board should be set up, 
apparently as the sole judge of the qualifications of a 
candidate for admission. The question may be properly 
asked whether the Institute is to be satisfied with the 
decisions of this Board, or is the General Body to be 
allowed an opportunity of objecting to the admission of 
a candidate passed bv the Board ; and is the considera- 
tion of qualifications by the Board to be the sole ‘‘ test 
and examination ’’ for admission, and, if not, what 
further is intended ? 

One’s mind would be, perhaps, relieved if the pro- 
posed Board would specifv, clearly, the general head- 
ings of the qualifications, without which the Board 
would not be able to pass a candidate for admission ! — 
I am. Sir, yours faithfully, Woodw.ard [F.]. 

9, Gray's Inn Square. London, H’.C.i. 

lo yunu'uy 1922. 

To the Editor, Jot'RX.tL R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I have read with interest the many letters 
appearing under this heading. I think it would be diffi- 
cult to improve on Mr. R. G. Y'ilson’s letter — which, 
incidentally, confounds Mr. Svdney Perks’ materialistic 
argument — and hard to find anything more reactionary 
than the clever letter of Messrs. Hubbard and Cross, 
which ends with a deplorable appeal to selfish instincts. 

If, as most correspondents maintain, they have the 
interests of the profession at heart, what is the sacrifice 
(if sacrifice there be) of one generation in comparison 
with the duration of the profession ? If the same view 
had been taken of the \tar, there would have been no 
volunteer army. 

Surely those members r\ho plead the “ considerable 
sacrifice ” (sacrifice apparently by the torture of exami- 
nation) as an excuse for resisting unification must have 
poor confidence in the superior qualifications they have 
gained by this terrible sacrifice. 

I believe that to include within the fold of the 
R.I.B.A. all architects of the United Kingdom would 
probably have a completely beneficial result. The 
R.I.B.A. itself would he the gainer bv obtaining the 
interest and opinions of those trained outside its regi- 
men, a body from which it now hears no expression of 
opinion. Those in this way joining the R.I.B.A. will 
undoubtedly feel that thev have become members of a 
body carrying the highest tradition of professional 
attainment, and therefore affording the best service to 


the public ; and all but those whose outlook is wholly 
selfish will endeavour to become, if thev are not 
alreadv, worth v of a strong, united profession. 

We seem in danger of laying ourselves open to the 
charge that 

We are the true selected few : 

The rest may all be damned. 

There's only room for me and you ; 

We can't have heaven crammed. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. J. He.wey \F.]. 

To the Editor, Jol'rx.\l R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In view of the heart-burnings caused bv some 
of the proposals now before us I beg to suggest the fol- 
lowing as a simpler solution of the consolidation 
problem : — 

The Society of Architects to unite its organisation 
with that of the R.I.B.A. in Conduit Street. 

Students of the Society of Architects to become 
Probationers R.I.B.A. 

Members and Fellows of the Society of Architects 
to hold their present titles at their present sub.-crip- 
tions, but to share R.I.B.A. privileges and premises, 
and no more of them to be elected. 

Unattached architects to be dealt with in a Registra- 
tion Act : they would be entitled to call themselves 
“ architect,” but would not have letters after their 
names unless they cared to become A. R.I.B.A. bv ex- 
amination or F. R.I.B.A. by nomination (as thev can 
do at present). 

The Institute to consist of two permanent classes 
(Fellows and Associates) and two expiring cl.isses 
(M.S.A. and Lie. R.I.B.A.). 

Would it not be better to start with such a scheme as 
the above, instead ot sacrificing our present status on 
the off chance of inducing unattached architects (most 
of whom are quite happy in their present state) to join 
and subscribe to the R.I.B.A. ? — Yours faithfullv, 

H. L. Hoxhym.vx [A.]. 

375 Vnion Street, Aherdetu. 

Januayy H)Z2. 

To the Editor, Joirxal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I observe in your issue of iqth inst. a criticism 
of my letter of 5 th ult. by Air. F. R. Hiorns. 

Several of his assumptions and conclusions are 
erroneous, but I do not propose to traverse all the ground 
again, which should, in this year of grace, be \\ ell known 
to us all. 

Air. Hiorns is evidently opposed t(. control, bv Act of 
Parliament, of the education and certification ot archi- 
tects, while I am in favour ot it, and 1 shall support all 
endeavours by the R.I.B.A. to attain this end, and hope 
their efforts will be successful. — Yours faithfullv. 

Rout. G. Wii.sox, Jux. [A.]. 
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Ernest Newton, R.A., C.B.E. 

25 Januarv 1932 

All who knew him will hear with the deepest 
regret of the death of Ernest Newton. He was at- 
tacked by influenza at the end of last week ; pneu- 
monia supervened, and he died early this morning. 
The severe operation that he underwent two years 
ago must have sapped his vitality. I went to see 
him in the nursing home at that time, and have 
never forgotten the courage and cheerful humour 
with which he faced it and his long and trouble- 
some convalescence. 

Newton was a man who endeared himself to all 
who knew him. Kindly, sympathetic, extremely 
intelligent, he concealed under a genial manner an 
emotional and very sensitive nature ; a man who 
had the rare faculty of listening to others and 
placing himself at their point of view. I made his 
acquaintance many years ago in the old days of the 
Art Workers’ Guild, when ^Macartney and Gerald 
Horsley were the secretaries, when I myself was 
adopted into the family of Shaw’s young men, when 
Crane and Sedding, Symonds and John Brett ruled 
in Barnard’s Inn. We fought the good fight of ‘ Ar- 
chitecture a Profession 01 an Art ’ in the early 'nine- 
ties ; and when, ten years later, we returned to the 
fold of the Institute, Newton and I worked side by 
side in architectural education and other enter- 
prises, as we hoped, in the interests of architecture 
in what now seems long ago. In the anxious days of 
the war Newton presided over the Institute with 
untiring devotion, and his work for the Govern- 
ment under most difficult conditions is well known 
to all architects ; indeed, it probably overtaxed his 
strength, and mav have contributed to his untimely 
death. At the Academy he was held in the highest 
regard by his colleagues, for his tact, his ready 
sympathy, and sound common sense; and the loss of 
this valued member will be severelvfelt bv that body. 

As an architect his work is well known to all ot us. 
His domestic architecture was of an excellent qua- 
lity, refined by the fastidious taste and critical sense 
which he possessed in a rery high degree, admir- 
ably adapted to its purpose and characteristically 
English. Architecture is poorer bv the death of 
Ernest Newton. Fato sibi immatiiro, siiis acerhisstmo 
ercptus By his friends he will always be held in 
affectionate remembrance as one who was “ unto 
them that sought him sweet as summer.” 

Reginald Blomfield. 


Presentation to Professor 
W. R. Lethaby 

There was a large attendance, at the rooms of the 
Art Workers’ Guild on the afternoon of 18 January, 
of the friends and admirers of Professor Let’naby, who 
met together to celebrate his sixty-fifth birthday and to 
present him with an address, and Mrs. Lethaby with a 
portrait of her husband by Professor W. Rothenstein. 
Lord Crawford presided, and among those present were 
the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Paul Waterhouse (Presi- 
dent R.I.B.A.), Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., Dr. J. . 
Mackail, Mr. Edward Warren, Professor Berestord 
Pite, Professor W. Rothenstein, Mr. S. C. Cockerell 
(Curator of the Fitzwilliam Museum), Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Mr. F. E. Burridge (Director of Central School 
of .\rts and Crafts), Mr. Emery Walker. Mr. R. S. 
Weir, and Dr. Garnett. 

An address to Professor Lethaby was read by Dr. 
Mackail, as follows : — 

TO WILLIAM RICHARD LETH.\BY. 

The names signed below are those of friends whom you 
have made and kept during your life. Among us are col- 
leagues and pupils to whom your work and your teaching 
have been an inspiration which they take pride in acknow- 
ledging ; among us too are those who, while not them- 
selves executants or professed students of the applied arts, 
are equally conscious of and equally graceful for the 
example you have set of a life devoted to high aims, for 
your services as an interpreter of the past, and for what you 
have done to awaken the love of noble beauty and to make 
the arts of which you have been the follower and exponent 
a power and a joy in human life. All of us alike desire to 
express our appreciation of your work, our regard for your 
character, our obligations to your writings and lectures, 
and our gratitude for the ideal which, by precept and 
example, you have constantly held up before us as students, 
as craftsmen, and as citizens. 

For nearly half a century you have, as a scholar and 
craftsman, and as a teacher and expounder of the mistress- 
art of architecture and its ancillary art of design, exercised 
a quickening influence over the theory and practice of 
those who, as comrades and pupils, have accompanied or 
followed you on the same path. Our debt to you demands 
the recognition which we are desirous to give, and which 
we trust that you will be gratified to receive. As a student 
you were already an accomplished draughtsman, and gave 
the first proofs of that sense of style and faculty of design 
for v.'hich all your work has been conspicuous. As assis- 
tant to Xorman Shaw you became attached to a great 
school ; for Xorman Shaw himself had succeeded Philip 
Webb and William Alorris in George Edmund Street’s 
office, and your name, as well as your aims and ideals, thus 
became linked with theirs. With both Webb and Morris 
the closeness of your association and the intimacy of your 
friendship remained unbroken as long as they lived. As a 
designer of buildings and of their accessories, and as one 
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who taught and practised the right application of materials, 
you carried on the movement which these great artists 
initiated. But your main sphere has been in the fields of 
teaching and research, of organising and interpreting, and 
of the application of the arts to civic and social improve- 
ment. In the eighteen years during which you were Pro- 
fessor of Design at the Royal College of Art, hundreds of 
students passed through your hands. Some of them have 
attained eminence ; all would acknowledge their debt to a 
teacher who combined enthusiasm with good sense, devo- 
tion to ideals with fine scholarship, and wide historical 
knowledge with high executive ability. As one of the 
founders and directors of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, as an original member and past master of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, as one of the group who organised the 
exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, and 
in many other ways, you did valuable service both in 
training art workers and teachers, and in fostering a wider 
public appreciation of sound, sincere, and vital art. You 
are known and honoured as an interpreter of ancient 
Greece and of Byzantium, and, not less, as was fitly 
recognised by your appointment as Surveyor of Works for 
Westminster Abbey in 1906, of that great mediteval art 
which is one of the chief glories of our own country. For 
to you art has always been a single continuous expression 
of the highest human thought ; and your energies have 
been devoted, not only to preservation and appreciation of 
the work of past ages, but to bringing art into living con- 
tact with the life of the present day. 

To these words of grateful record we desire to add our 
best wishes for the years which may still lie before you ; 
and we ask you to accept our assurance that your influence 
lives and that your work has not been in vain. 

In addition to the presentation of the address the 
organising committee have arranged for the publica- 
tion of such of Professor Lethaby’s writings as, owing 
to present cost, might not otherwise be permanently 
recorded. We understand that the first book, entitled 
‘‘ Form in Civilisation,” is to be published at once. 

In acknowledging the address Professor Lethabv 
said 

I must speak a word of the masters who have been 
prophets to me. The first was Ruskin, whom I quite early 
found formyself, full fifty years ago. The next was Norman 
Shaw, \^'hose office I entered at the age of twenty-two. He 
was not only highly gifted, but he was a delightful man. 
To work with him. was all pride and pleasure. In the dozen 
years of such work and play I never saw him irritated ; he 
was amazingly generous and loved to praise us whenever 
he could. Here, too, I found the group of my first London 
friends — Horsley, INIacartney, Newton, Prior, FitzRoy, 
Y eir, Swainson and Barnsley. Barnsley had contact with 
Seddmg’s office, and thus I early met Ernest Gimson, who 
introduced me to the .Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, through which I was to meet my other two 
masters, Morris and Webb. 

In a way, I love most art, from Egyptian to Japanese, 
but there are a few things which suggest to me some more 
inward harmony and contentment than the rest. These 
include Phidian sculpture, mediaeval buildings. Turner 
pictures, and Morris patterns. It may seem absurd to men- 


tion mere chintzes and wallpapers with \\ orld masterpieces, 
but the IMorris designs to my mind are not mere delights — 
they are depths. Of myself, I see that in a way I was born 
to read Ruskin and look at Morris ; I heard him gladlv, 
too, and often still, when some seemingly original gleam 
comes to me, my second thought is : Why, that is what 
Morris must have seen or meant ! 

The happy chance of close intimacy with Philip Webb, 
the architect, at last satisfied my mind about that mysterious 
thing we call architecture. From him I learnt that what I 
was going to mean by architecture was not mere form.s and 
grandeurs, but buildings honest and human, with hearts in 
them. 

N ow I must speak of a few other of my earliest friends. 
Ol these I think first of Sidney Cockerell, who had an 
inside place in the Ruskin-Morris circle ; then of .\lfred 
Powell, Emery Walker and Thomas Rooke. Beresford Pite 
I met at a different angle in the R.-A.. schools. Then came 
the days of the Art Workers’ Guild and the .Arts and Crafts 
Society, which gave me many more dear friends : John 
Sedding, Halsey Ricardo, Christopher Whall, Haywood 
Sumner, and Cobden Sanderson. I must cease here with 
recalling m\- very earliest friends : later the crowded days 
of the London County Council Central School and South 
Kensington opened out new orbits and new stars in the 
fimrament to light me on my way — officials, masters, stu- 
dents past counting became valued friends. Through you 
I thank them all 

I must just mention the little book which is to be pub- 
lished as a sort of memorial of this occasion. I have had the 
papers by me for years, but without the help from without 
I see they would never have been published. At the same 
time it is understood that you are in no way responsible for 
any of the opinions expressed, which in many cases are 
narrowly personal and probably irritating. If I had fore- 
seen all, I should have drawn out of this part of your sug- 
gestions or have substituted something more colourless. 1 
see that they are a crude attempt to set down what I seem 
to have found out about life. The result is something like 
this — 

( 1 ) Life is best thought of as Service ; 

(2) Service is first of all and of greatest necessity pro- 
ductive work 

^3) The best way to think of labour is as art. This was 
Ruskin s and Alorris’s great invention. By welcoming it 
and thinking 01 it as art the slavery of labour ma^’ be 
turned into joy. 

H) -Art is best thought of as fine and sound ordinary 
work So understood it is the widest, best, and most neces- 
sary form of culture. 

(5) Culture should be thought of not as books and 
pleasantmanners, but as a tempered human spirit. A shep 
herd, ship-skipper, or carpenter enjoys a different culture 
from that of the book-scholar, but it is none the less true. 
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Obituary 

Mr, S. We.atherley [F.l. 

The death of William Samuel Weatherley, F 
on 3 January, in his 71st year, removes an archireci not, 
perhaps, very widely known to the general publie', but who, 
during a long working life, carried out a very considerable 
amount of work, always maintained at a high level of ex- 
cellence and marked with a very definite touch of the artist, 

Flis works were principally carried out for private clients, 
but among others may be mentioned the rebuilding of 
Hatchett’s Hotel in Piccadilly ; new premises in Maddox 
Street and a house at With', Hants, for Edward Arnold 
the publisher ; additions and altenttions to Carbisdale 
Castle, N,B,, for the Duchess of Sutherland ; various works 
for Sir Alexander Macdonald of the Isles ; additions to 
I'.ouses at Windsor for Mr. .Arthur Leceson-Gower ; and 
extensive additions to the Yorkshire Society's School in 
Westminster Bridge Road. He was also responsible for 
important church restoration work at Boston, Lines, 
East Leake, Brandesburton, Stanford-on-Soar, etc., and 
new churches at Oxford and Norbury. 

He also had the responsible task of preparing all the 
working drawings for the great Roman Catholic church 
which Mr. G. G. Scott, junr., designed for the late Duke 
of Norfolk at Norwich. 

An introduction to Count Bentinck in 18S0 was the be- 
ginning of a successful practice in Holland, where, amongst 
other works, he carried out extenshe alterations and addi- 
tions for Count Bentinck. Mr. Weatherley. in conjunction 
with William Brindley, published (1SS7,) the well-known 
book on Ancient Sepulchral Monuments. 

Mr. W. T. Oldrieve [F.]. 

The death has occurred in Edinburgh of Mr. William 
Thomas Oldrieve, who from 1904 to 1914 was H.M.’s 
principal architect in Scotland. Mr. Oldrieve's term was 
specially noteworthy for his interest in historical buildings, 
many of which he overhauled and restored. In Edinburgh 
Castle he discovered ancient subterranean buildings of 
great interest. Stirling Castle also was restored under his 
direction, and he carried out excavations to expose the 
foundations of Holyrood .Abbey, besides taking measures 
for the preservation of the ruins. He was a member of the 
Royal Commission on the .Ancient Monuments of Scotland. 

J.t.MEs Henry L.\ Trobe [F.]. 

Air, La Trobe was born at Bristol in 1862, and educated 
at Konigsfeld, in the Black Forest. He commienccd practice 
as an architect in 1884, acting as joint architect with Mr. 
T H. Weston, who became partner in 1805. Mr.LaTrobe 
carried out numerous business, institutional, and domestic 
buildings in Bristol and the neighbourhood, including the 
Bristol School of Industrial .Art, Broad Weir ; Wesleyan 
chapels at Easton (near Weymouth), Lynton, Stoke-under- 
Ham, Knowle, and Horfield ; the TufHey housing scheme, 
Gloucester ; Alessrs. Purser’s premises, 35 to 41 Castle 
Street ; and other buildings. 

Trebilco (.Arthur Floyd), Ass-wiate (elected 191 1). 


Competitions 

Acckl.yxd .VXD New Ze.vl.vxd W.vr AIemori.vl 
COMPETITIOX. 

The following cablegram has been received bv the 
Secretary of the R.I.B..A. from the Alayor of .Auckland : 

" Auckland Competition. Read following with 
answers questions due London end month. Question 
asked discloses hall required Foreign Zoology omitted 
from conditions. This hall one hundred and thirty 
feet by si.xtc feet to be placed in schedule answers to 
questions question seven in first floor accommodation. 
Place similarly central hall and vestibule. Advise 
Society .Architects and architectural press. Promoters 
much regret error. — Gi'xsox Alavor.” 

SE.VFORD L.VY-OUT CoMPETITIOX .VXD WHITTLESEY W.VR 
AIemORI.VL COMPETITIOX. 

The Council have ordered the following Resolution 
to be published in the Jol'rx.vl of the Royal Institute : 

'■ Alembers and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part' in the above 
competitions because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Roval 
Institute for .Architectural Competitions.” 

Trujillo St.vtue of “ Liberty,” Peru. 

The conditions of the above competition are not in 
accordance with the International Regulations, and are 
being considered by the Competitions Committee. 

Ix Xegoti.vtiox. 

The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters of the Kirkwall War Memorial. 

Competitions Opex. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Kirkcaldy War Memorial. 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Librarv. 

WEDDING GIFT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
ALARY. 

Sir John Baddeley, the Lord Alayor of the City of 
London, writes to say that he is raising a fund for pre- 
senting a wedding gift to Princess Alary from the 
citizens of London, and requests that intimation be 
given to members of the Institute who are connected 
with the City. The donations are not to exceed ^Ti. The 
fund will remain open for three or four weeks. The 
intention is to make the gift a personal and not a formal 
offering to the Princess from each donor, as a mark of 
the affection in which she is held. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1922 : 

Deed of Award, 


The designs and dra\\ing3 submitted for the prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to members and the public 
until 6 February (10 a.m. till S p.m. ; Saturdays, 
5 p.m.). The Council’s Deed of Award, read at the 
General Meeting of 23 January, gives the results as 
follows : — 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL. 
The Essav Medal and Tzcenty-five Guineas. 

Six essavs were received for the Silver Medal under 
the following mottoes ; — 

1. '■ Androcles : .•Vrchitecrure, the Alan in the Street, and 

-Architects. 

2. ■' Black Cat ” : The Vault. 

3. " Concrete ” : The Influence of Materials and Forms of 

Construction upon Architectural Design, with particular 
reference tu Reinforced Concrete. 

4. " La Loi ” ; Lottie in .Architecture. 

5. “ P.inic Fear ” : The Irnauinary .Architecture of Literature. 

6. ‘ Serva me .Servabo Te " : The .Spirit of the Renaissance in 

.Architecture and its Bearing on Modern Design. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Silver Medal, and have awarded a Certificate of 
Hon. Alention to the author of the essay on " The 
Imaginarv .Architecture of Literature,” submitted 
under the motto Panic Fear.”* 

THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds. 

Three designs for a Central Group of Buildings for 
a modern non-residential L’niversity were submitted 
under the following mottoes ; — 

1. '■ B Minor " : S strauieT-?, 

2 . " Per Anijusta " : S strainers. 

3. ‘‘ Gold Diamond ” (de\icc‘ : 7 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Aledallion and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of one humired 
and fiftv pounds to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto ” Per .Angusta,” ! and a Certificate of 
Hon. Alention to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto ” B Alinor.”]; 

^ "iLtu'c I-' nr," ilci'bvit J il.i’diu^, A RU A., :: Xew Sqiiarcj 
Liil '-'jH'' Iii'i W’ C 

■i" ■' i’-T Aii-vi-ta." Alfnd Jolm Dr<j\vn, 3=5 li-md iclc L.iijc, WVl- 
U3 li 1' ..mi'-ri Citv. 

L ■ B Mnimr," 'IHidhi.ia R S' mtt. ARIBA, Xorthcrii Pi/h- 

t'-' liHiL Iiiititutc. A 


(ii.) The Ozven Jones Studentship and One Hundred 
Pounds. 

Two applications were received from the following 
gentlemen : — 

1. \V. J. Knio-hr [-J.] : 3 strainers and 3 framed drcU\ing:s. 

2. B. \\*. Ridley [.v/.] : 4 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of one hundred 
pounds to Mr. AV. J. Knight, of the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, S.W. 

(iii.) The Henry Saxon Snell Prize of Fiftv Pounds. 

Two designs for an .Asylum for 300 Aged and Infirm 
Poor were submitted under the follow ing mottoes : — 

1. ” Grenade ” (device) : 6 strainers. 

2. “ Staff ” : 5 boards. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Prize, and have awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention 
and to the author of the design submitted under the 
device of a Grenade.§ 

(iv.) The Pii^in Travelling Studentship and Seventy- 
five Pounds. 

No drawings were submitted in competition for the 
Pugin Studentship. 

The Crissell Gold Medal and Fiftv Pounds. 

Four designs for a Mooring A last for an .Airship in 
connection with an hotel accommodating 50 passengers 
were submitted under the following mottoes : — 

1 . " Cavan " : 5 sheer.s . 

2. “ Joli ” : 3 sheets. 

3. " Nike .Apteros " ; 3 stiainers. 

4 " Spero " ; 2 sheets. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Prize. 

The Arthur Cates Prize <f Thirty Pounds. 

No drawings were submitted in competition for the 
-Arthur Cates Prize. 

d'he .-Ishpitii Prize, u^.3i. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of .Architectural Education, awarded the .Ash- 
pitel Prize (which is a Prize of Books, value /)io, 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly dis- 
tinguished himself among the candidates in the’ Final 
Examinations of the year) to Air. LawTence William 
Ingham [.d.], of i Strathmore, Sutton, Co. Dublin ; 
Probationer 1905, Student icpy, and who passed the 
Final Examination July 1921. 

' 1,1. lit K. H Kcafl, .A K I li \ o ( s. Ii,..] .a Biiiidiiu' IVUr a- 
ti‘>u r«aiiiiiu CtMiliK, ihuruhiil Aldti^lwt. 
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The Examinations 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 


Instructiijus to Cat’didutes . 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of A'*chitectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9 C'onduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified belowo 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, .and 
HIS FI LL NAME -AND .ADDRESS, and thc name of the school, if any, 
in Avhich the drawings have been prepared must be attached 
thereto. 

3. .A.11 designs, whether done in school or not, must be ac- 
companied by a declaration from the Student that the design is 
his own Avork, and that the drawings have been wholly executed 
by him. In the preparation of the design the Student may profit 
by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (u) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45^ in line, monochrome, orcolour. Draw- 
ings m subjects (i) are to be finished as rvorking drawings. 
Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and un- 
arfected character. 

Subject LXI. 

{a) A Motor G.ar.age. — The building is to be erected on a 
level corner site in a large town. Dimensions of site : 200 feet 
by too feet. The Garage to be on three floors — basement, 
ground, and first. The m.nn access from the street for the 
automobiles to the basement and first floors to be by means of 
sloping ways, of a maximum incline of i in 10. 

The ground floor to be level with the street. The object of 
this programme is to provide a maximum floor area with as few 
constructional supports as possible. 

In addition to the actual space required for the storing of 
motor cars, a covered space on the ground floor to be provided 
for cleaning 4 large cars simultaneously. 

.\ repair shop for 4 cars, 
lift for damaged cars. 

Two offices with lavatories, etc. 

A show room for accessories. 

Dnitciiitjs . — Plans of 2 floors : at scale. 

Elev-uion and section showing construction at i-ii'ch scale 

Detail with section through one of the outside walls showing 
construction at 1-inch scale. 

(h) A Building for .an .ARCHiTEcn R.AL SoriEiv. — Will be 
situated in a main street, and have a frontage of So feet. Ac- 
commodation required : — 

Ground floor : Entrance hall, secretary .and administrative 
offices, council room, committee room. 

Bii St floor : Meeting room (for lectures and exhibitions), with 
anteroom. President's room, and writing room. 

Second floor : Sm.iU reference library, with store-room, 
bhrarian'.s room, committee room 

Lavatory and cloakroom accommodation to be provided in 
basement and on second floor. 

Kitchen, etc,, and caretaker’s quarters — with separate stairs 

to be proaided either in basement or attic. Heating ap- 
paratus to be in basentent. 

j Drutangs . — -inch scale plans, sections, and elevation. 
2-inch detail of entrance, showing interior and exterior details. 


Subject LXII. 

[а) A new opening in a deer park wall (stone 8 feet high) is 
to be made for C.arriage G.ates — provide Lodges for the 
ranger of the park, and for the married gatekeeper. 

Dr azcings. — y-inch scale plans, elevation, and section, and 
i-inch scale detail of gate and piers and one lodge. 

(fe) A level island site in a country town, on which is to be 
built ,A Row OF Sm.all Houses for gentlepeople of small means. 
The block to consist of 6 or 7 houses, each house having an 
average frontage of 24 feet. The accommodation of the houses 
may \ar\' from 2 to 3 sitting rooms, from 4 to 6 bedrooms, and 
1 or 2 bathrooms. The kitchen offices may not be placed in a 
basement. 

Dnitiings — Complete ground plan ; bedroom floor plans 
(these need not be duplicated) ; 3 elevations, i section, all to 
s-inch scale ; block plan showing lay-out of gardens — the front 
garden is to be common to all the houses, without any fencing 
or gates, to -J;-inch scale ; V-inch scale section and part of an 
elevation. 

Subject LXIII. 

(<i) A Cricket Pavilion for a county ground, with accom- 
modation for, say, 300 spectators, lavatories, etc. ; lavatory 
and changing room for amateurs and professionals, scoring box, 
luncheon room, small kitchen and staff room, committee room, 
etc. 

Drawings . — J-'nch scale plans, 2 elevations and sections, 
C-inch details. 

(б) Sports Club. — T his club, which would he situated in 
a large garden, would be designed to accommodate wealthy 
members interested in sport. 

It would be situated on two floors, and the accommodation 
required would be as follows : — 

Ground floor and semi-basement. — Entrance hall, porter’s 
lodge, vestibule, staircases, cloakrooms and lavatories, swim- 
ming bath for displays and competitions, with dressing rooms, 
linen room, and attendants' room (the swimming bath to be 
too feet by 35 feet and 8 feet 6 inches in the deep end), a large 
gymnasium, 3 squash racquet courts, 6 small private dressing 
rooms (each containing bath and wash basin), staff and goods 
entrances, sen ice staircases, etc. 

First flour . — Large hall (for boxing displays and theatrical 
performances), green room and dressing room, small restaurant 
with kitchen and services, .separate cloakrooms and lavatories 
for ladies and gentlemen, billiard room ; caretaker and attend- 
ants to be lodged in an attic storey. 

The area in the park reserteJ for this building not to exceed 
200 feet by 120 feet. 

Draziings. — Plan of ground floor, plan of first floor, principal 
elevation, section — -inch per foot. 

Dates Jot submission of Designs in 1922. 



Subj. LXI. 

.Subj. LXII. 

Subj. LXIII 

L’nited Kingdom 

P'eb. 

29 .April 

30 June 

Johannesburg 

29 April 

30 June 

31 -Aug. 

!M el bourne 

31 May 

31 July 

30 Sept. 

Sydney 

31 May 

31 July 

30 Sept. 

Toronto 

31 Mar. 

31 May 

31 July 
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Special General Meeting 

UXIFICATIOX AXD REGISTRATIOX 
The Council have recei^'ed a written requisition, signed 
by the required number of members, asking that a Special 
General Meeting be called, under By-Law 65, to discuss 
the following motion : 

“ That this meeting is of opinion that the conditions 
for the Unification of the profession should form part 
of a Registration Bill, and that the present system of 
admittance to the Institute, including compulsory ex- 
amination .should-continue in force until a Registration 
Bill be passed." 

Notice is accordingly given that a Special General Meet- 
ing will be held at Q Conduit Street, IV. 1, on Tuesday, 
7th February, at 5 30 p.m , when the above-mentioned 
motion will be submitted. 

I AX VIacAlister, 

Secretary R.I.B.A . 


Members’ Column 

?>Iembe>s, Licenriates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make knozen their requirements in this column zeithout charge ■ 
Communications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address. Where anonymity is desired, 
box numbers zcill be given and anszeers foriearded. 

OFFICE TO LET 

To Let. exceptionalh- I.irg.- roxn. .rb'iut 04 ft by 20 ft . 

.it lay I'lLtona Street. S \V i Fitte.i with htiioleurn. sras nre?. and 
fie. trii. liaht littiiig- Tjp liylit Suitable for studi.j or drawing 
om.:e Rt-nt fyi — Apply Heanekeeper 

[PARTXERSHIP WANTED 

Ex-EnoIneer Officer, age 33, Civil Engineer and Architect, is 
desirous of entering into pariui-r-hip with architect in pr.jvm' lal 
practice — Box 1712, co Secretary R.I B A . p Ccjndiiit Street, 
Lc<ndon, \\T, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Messr.s Fetherstoxhai-gii AXD -McDoi'gai.l h.ue changed their 
address frciii sii St Crthenue Street. West, to .lis Osborne Street, 
-M.-ntrccil 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 

Senior As-r^rAvi, at pr.-oeat cbseiigagea, deairespost. tiOiT.all- 
roimd exp. rieU'e in b.>t Loudon oltn e- — Box 714, c o Secretarv 
RIBA,.; C.indint Strei t, W i. 

Ex-Captacn, ARIRA, 7 1. in.irried and two childi-en, with 
12 yc.ir-.’ Loncl'iu expern lu e, in. hiding own pra< tn e, now str.in«le,l 
I. Xpert d*--i'g[i..T .iu<L di .lughi-nian Public School and A A man ; 
been m lir-t-cbu- .'If. e- only — l.i-t tw.j jolj- 2J anil 2 war- re-pe. ~ 
lively Ti.rvelled ne.riiy ail r>v. r Eiirofx’ and jxirt- <4 .\ci.i and 
Africa. \\ liliiig to tackle any i‘.b. ar< hiteetnral nr otherwi-e L.ist 
'-.ilary 1 ISO p a , but will take iexc it permanent — .Applv Box i tra, 
r o Secretary R I B A., p Conduit Street, W.i. 

Mr J a-fek Sai wlv, A K [ B .t . autlear of The Arf nf Druzeing in 
Lead pened ( R.it'b udi . ic fut [lared to put his \ aried knowledge aiul 
v ide e.xperiem e ac a draughtsman at the di-podl ot .irehitects jii nr 
ne.ir London 111 return for re.a-onable remuni-r.ation — .All 1 ominu- 
ni. atioiis, . ,0 Sc.rretary R I B .A , 9 Coiiriuit Street, \\' r. 
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A.R.I.B desires appciritmeat : is prepared to acquire an inte- 
rest in established firm atier probationary period. Ei.^hteen vears’ 
\ aried expe neuce. E.x-R A. Schools student Would join architect 
in competitiun or speculative work on mutual terms — Addre-s 
Box 14C1, c/o Secretary R.I.B A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i, 

A.R I B A. (35). ex-otficer, diseiiftaged owing to reduction of staff, 
has recently held a responsible appointment under a Countv Council. 
All-round experience. Highest credentials — Address Box 144, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B A . 0 Conduit Street, W.i. 

•A K I B A . aged ji. e\-<jfiicer. de-jre-^ appointment TraiU'-d in 
a CLiS"''' olfii'L- tfjrtiM' yearn, and at (da^g'-av School uf 
Ar- hitrciure Cood c-xpcnrui e m all 1 Li'-u-i < -I WolL. uu Indmg i' >\\ u 
plaiinm?. civi- and land-'-eaju" dp'-i-m — Aj-j'h' Bo.\ jire co 
Suretaiy R CiRitdiiu Street. W.i. 

SruDUNr R I.B -A 1013 ir year^' a' tual expeneiH r- a^ a'-i.-tant. 
City bumle^•i preiui-fr-, town and lountry luaisr^ faLtoin- i>iiiidin?s, 
and ha^ a^si-tcd on t u le^ia^tK al wurk (iood deg-iidn. working 
drawiiij;;, icr 2 vr-ar- chu-t a'-'’'taiir used to taking < har^*- duniiki 
ab^en- e ot prufinal Member R Att li< r- — Bo\ 341 ( o 

Seordary R.I B -A 

Rkobationlr. R I.B.A . 4 yctr>' war rvr e. a year' London 
UIlI\el^lty School of Architc ture. i year’- c.fii' e experience, de-'iies 
po-t in an ofiiLr.' ; re*4Uirc< advice tor tc?ii!uomc-? of -tudy for special 
War Exammati'-n. Juh igJj Xuiiiiiial >alan London preterred. 
— .Addres- Box 44^. ' <• Secretary R I B .A 9 Coudim Stu.Jl, W.i. 


Minutes VIII 

At the fiixth General Aleeung (Ordinary) of the Session igai- 
J922, held on Monday, 23 January 1922, at Sp.ni. — Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, President, in the chair. The attendance hook 
was signed hy 3S,Fello\\s (including 10 members of the Council), 
60 -Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 3 Licen- 
tiates, and numerous visitors. The Minutes of the meeting held 
on 9 January 1922, having been taken as read, were agreed as 
correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : — Oldrieve, 
WilliamThomas, H.R.S.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), elected Felloze 1906, 
President of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, and a 
member of the Council of the Royal Institute ; Weatherley, 
William Samuel, elected Associate iStio, Felloze 1SS6 ; Trebilco, 
Arthur Floyd, elected -Jssociitfe 1911. And it was Resolved that 
the regrets of the Royal Institute for their loss be entered on the 
Minutes, and that a message of sympathy and condolence be 
conveyed to the relatives of these three deceased member.= . 

Messrs. C. A. Dauhney, Fellozi, and R. A. Cooksey, G. T. 
Harman, N. D. Quick, J. B. Symonds and F. Woods, Associates, 
attending for the first time since their election, were formally 
admitted by the President. 

Professor William Rothenstein, M.A., Principal of the Royal 
College of Art, having delivered an address entitled " A.rchi- 
tectural Draughtsmanship." a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Sir Re.ginald Blomfield [E.], R.A., whose speech, m 
his unaxoidable absence, was read by the Hon. Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. H. Chalton Bradsh.iw [.d.j, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Professor Rothen.stein by acclamation, and was 
briefly responded to. 

T'he Secretary having read the Deed of Aw ard of Prizes and 
•Studentships made by the Council under the Common Seal, 
the sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of the successful 
competitors were opened and the names disclosed. The pro- 
ceedings closed at 9.45 p.m. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication . — 1921 : 12th. 26th November ; loth, 
34th December. 1922: 14th, 28th January ; nth, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; nth, 25th March ; 8th, 22nd April ; 6th, 20th May ; 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July ; 19th August : 23rd September ; 
2ist October. 
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Address to Students 

By THE PRESIDENT, Air. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 


Delivered at the General ^Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6 February 1922 


T here are three unfailing ingredients in an 
address to students ; a congratulation to the 
students on living in their present generation 
and under their present advantages, an assurance 
that it is as satisfactory to lose a prize as to tvin one, 
and finally a desperate assertion on the part of the 
speaker that he, like his hearers, is a student. If I 
keep alive these three traditional essentials to-night 
it is not because I am quite sure that I believe in 
any of them, but because I should like to study 
them in something more than the conventional 
aspect. To begin with the last first, if I am a stu- 
dent it is clear that I am not one in the sense in 
which you are. There is a pleasure in acquiring 
knowledge, and, being fond of pleasure, I sometimes 
still acquire it ; also there is a shame in being igno- 
rant of certain things, and from time to time I, like 
other seniors, try to fill up some of the worst 
chasms of ignorance. In these senses a man of my 
age may be said to be a student. Bur the attitude of 
mind in my contemporaries and mvself is entirely 
different from yours. Up to the age of 25, or per- 
haps 30, a man is engaged in a desperate struggle to 
quarry for himself a certain bulk of knowledge — if 
he falls below that bulk at the given age he goes into 
life short of something that he can rarely make up in 
after life. He is therefore in those davs of his vouth 
under a strain of acquisition to which his elders are 
not subjected. And if his pleasure in the learning 
habit continues in after life, it is probable, not that 


he was behindhand when the hour of his supposed 
full equipment struck, but that he had by that time 
learnt enough to know how little he had already 
dug from the v,ast rock of available knowledge. 

Again, owing to the limits of human vision, the 
young man’s outlook on the world of capturable 
knowledge is entirely different from that of the 
older man. You are reasonably certain that with 
reasonable application you can in the allotted time 
be master of the allotted facts — and for all you know 
the allotted facts are enough to make you the per- 
fect man — or better still, the perfect architect For 
us (the men of my age) the view is different. The 
horizon of unacquired knowledge is further off, the 
unworked quarry is deeper, and the task of gaining 
any completeness of knowledge is more obviously 
hopeless. Does that sadden us Farfromit. Ithink 
our case is the happier of the two. In the first place 
it is acknowledged that there is no obligation upon 
any man over forty ever to learn anything, and many 
of us enjoy this liberty to the full. Secondly ,tothose 
of us who do care to go on with the learning process, 
the boundlessness of unattained knowledge is not a 
trouble, but a pleasure. For what does it mean ? It 
means this, surely, that the hilltop being unreach- 
able wc don’t try to reach it ; we are free to pick 
and choose among the thousand paths that encircle 
the mountain, or, more happily, to plunge into some 
of those thick coverts where as yet but few have 
trodden. 
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To put it plainly, what is a business to vou is a 
sport to us. After all, the happiest people are those 
who make a sport of their business, and a business 
of their sport ; so it is difficult to sav whether vou 
or we are the happier. But vou can take it from me 
that if a man’s life is devoted to architecture, and if 
he is able to discover in i* both his life’s work and 
some of his life’s sport, he will not hnd his life’s 
troubles in his architecture. Do I mean that an 
architect’s sport should be in architecttire to the 
exclusion of physical sport r Not I ! 

People do not alwavs realise the necessity for 
mind sport. The intellectual classes — I mean the 
people who earn their bread mainly by the sweat 
of the hvain — have a way of thinking that mental 
exercise is woik and boddlv e.xercise plaw I don’t 
wish to linger over this disastrous error longer t'nan 
to explain that there is such a thin*? as brain sport 
and that it can be had in a great many other forms 
than novel reading, the drama and cards— all of 
which are most excellent. 

So far have T beer, led — perhaps led .-.stray — by 
discussing the theory that both you and I are 
students, ^yhat of the suggestion tln-.t you are to 
be congratulated on th.e postponement of vour 
birth till the pre.sent generation of knowledge ? 
This is an interesting problem and a pretty difficult 
one. We kiiou' that the world of to-day knows a great 
deal more than tlie world of tiiirty years ag*j. \Ye 
also know that the tests of knowledge applied to 
young men now, in the way of cxaminati'ins and 
competitions, are stiffer than the tests applied to 
your fathers. What can we deduce from tins • 'I’he 
obvious and most simple deduction is that the edu- 
cational burden on your geneiation is much heavier 
than that laid on mine. If we leave it at that 1 can 
hardl,' offer you my congraliilations "•vitli an'-thing 
like sincerity. But is the deduction a f >ir one ? 1 

don’t suppose it is. Some will say that everv gen- 
eration is more capable of acquiring knowledge 
than the precious one, ami that this is a svmpt<jm of 
the gciierai niarcli of civi'isation trom the .-cavage to 
the man of supreme \vi^dom. I do n(,t think this 
is historically true. Far be it from me to suggest that 
your generation is not an abler on^ than mine. 1 
expect it is. But there were men in the tliirteentli 
centur_\ , the tir^t century .a.n. and the fourth and 
fifth B.c. with whom we dare not her a moment 
compare ourselves. The fact is, I expecc that the 
ever-increasing burden of the bulk of available 
knowlei'ge is countei balanced by three things. One 
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is that as knowledge grows the means of acquiring it 
quickly .also grow ; another that a tendency to greater 
specialisation lessens the individual load of the 
learner; and the last is this: that, alter all, the race 
a young man runs is not a race against the general 
progress of universal knowledge hut a race against 
his contemporaries, who, being like himself re- 
ceptacles of limited capacitv, cannot anv of them 
contain the uncontainable. 

Soitstands thus, I think — a man’s c’nances of suc- 
cess icy supremacy are equal in all ages ; but inas- 
much as it is well to have all the knowledge possible 
and especiallv so in our ovn most delightful craft, 
I fall in with mv predecessors and sav, Happv are 
you in that you were born on a higher contour line 
than us, and happy are we who arc still in sight r.f 
your beginningsof achievementon the higherslopes. 

Just a word about the subject touched above : 
the easing of the individual bmden by specialisa- 
tion. An architect must at least in his training be 
an all round man. 'I’here is a real danger lest the 
magnitude of his task be relieved either by neglect- 
ing one side of architecture for another or by 
neglecting general education. Without general 
education ar architect can neither face the problems 
of his craft nor the personakties of his clients or of 
his contract'srs. Gloomy as is the spectacle of an 
aicl-itect who neglects construction for pictorial 
e.tfect, or who starves his art becaiiSe he develops his 
kn*)w!edge of material, there is a more woeful sight 
stil'i — that architect who in et-ert'thing but design 
is a man of general igmuancc. 

And so \ come to tiie hibt point — the consolation 
wliich the reader of an addres,^ t.) studetits offers to 
the unsucces'.ful. It emnot h.onestly be saidi own 
hy th.e eldt"- wlio most conscientlouslv forgets his 
own youth, that failure to win is anything but 
bitter. Gentlemen, to vou who have toiled hard 
and 'heen beaten, I offer not the mocker\- of the sug- 
gesli'm tlrit honest defeat is a pleasure Mi itself, but 
downrigiit common sympatliv. 1 have been in 
your plight many a time and 1 know tliat it h'urts. 
'I’lte best consulatuin is that which comes casilv t<i 
every Brit*in because we are a race of sp'ortsme'). 

It is a comfort to us to know th.at we be:tt the 
world fur enntentment in defeat and that without 
defeat there would be no victories. 

d’he use ot the word stvident iu our country is an 
interesting one. Gentleiuen (ff’ the Press often mis- 
use tlie word anei apply it to schoolboys and college 
men of all kinels. I’hey are quite correct from the 
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mere iJictionarv point of view, but they defy the 
common usage. 

It happens that in practice we almost entirely 
conhne the word to men who after general schooling 
have set themselves to the acquisition of some 
pursuit of their own choice. In other words, the 

Votes ot Thanks 

Rc\ . E. C. PEARCE, D.D. (\'icc-Chancellor of the 
Universitv of Cambridge) : hlr. President, 1 rise to 
attempt, however inadequately, to repay to you, Sir, the 
debt of gratitude which we all feel for the wise, eloquent 
and wittv address which vou have just given to us. I, 
personaliv. svmpiathise verv much with you. Sir, be- 
cause one of the frequent tasks which is laid upon a 
Vice-Chancellor is giving away prizes. 

I come, at the invitation of the Institute, with the 
greatest possible gladness : 1 conic to pay a debt not 
onlv to '.our President for his most interesting address, 
but also to this Institute for what they have done for 
Cambridge. You may know that we have a lusty bant- 
ling at Cambridge University, the School of .-Vrchi- 
tecture. I do not quite know whose child it is ; it has 
many putative fathers ; but I should say that Professor 
Beresford Pite probably had something to do with 
bringing it to birth. We are trying to do what we cun to 
give education in architecture, which 1 hope is not 
vocational. I am out against vocational education. I 
remember that, during the war, I was called upon to 
attend a Conference of Colonial and Home I nivctsities, 
and in the course of the proceedings it fell to my lot to 
defend Home Universities against die attack ■which was 
being made upon them by our Colonial brethren. 1 
need not s.iv what the attack was. but the burden of my 
remarks was cliiefiv tins : that Cambridge — and I sup- 
pose I can speak for Oxford too — is not .i place wh.ere 
vou go to lectures, and it is not a place where you 
profess to learn anything, least ot all how to dodge 
examiners ; but Cambridge is a place where )ou live tor 
three vears. And that, bluntly put, means that educa- 
tion there is nc.t vocational, that the great education you 
deri\e t-; liow to deal with \our fellow man. 1 imagine 


Student is a volunteer, not like the schoolboy, a 
conscript in the army of learning. 

That is rather a happy thought, I think, and it 
leads me to point out, in conclusion, that no one 
should ever be an architect e.xcept of his own free 
will. Fortunately, very few are. 

to the President 

that for an architectural school it is of the utmost 
importance not onlv to be "ble to build buildings, but 
to know how to deal with c.-ents who order them. That 
is one ot the things we are trving to teach. 

But I am not here to explian what Cambridge is 
doing ; I am here to thank you for you excellent ad- 
dress. I beg to propose a heartv vote of thanks to the 
President. 

-Mr. W-IRREX : dreadful message was brought 

to me, most politely, ten minutes ago, by Mr. Mac.Flis- 
ter, that I was ree[uested to fill the shoes, for the 
moment, of a much more competent and distinguished 
gentleman who, unluckily for you and still more un- 
luckily for mvseif, is unable to be present. However, 

I am, nevertheless, very glad I am present, because it is 
always a pleasure to listen to our President, and on this 
occasion it has been, perhaps, a greater pleasure even 
than usual, which is saying a t'ery great deal. The dish 
which he presents to us is always so beautifully 
se.tsoncd with his charming liumour. 1 do not know 
what has led me to drift into this kind of culinary 
metaphor, but having drifted in, I suppose I must pur- 
sue it and sav that my admiration of the fe.ist he has 
given us is intense. 1 do not know indeed whether I 
more appreciated the hois d^riizrc of his preliminary 
remarks, or the pieci dc id^isfaiiL-c of the admirable ad- 
ress itself; but I am left with a sense of comfortable 
oratorical repletion after the meal, and am delighted to 
second the t ote of thanks which has been so charmingly 
proposed b\ the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

The President, having brieflv replied, called upon 
Mr. 'PheoJorc Fvfe to read his criticism on the students’ 
tirawings. 
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Review of the Work Submitted for the Prizes and 

Studentships, 1921-22 

By THEODORE FYFE [F.] 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6 February 1923 


M r. president, Ladies and Gentleaiex, — 
When I accepted the honour of the President’s 
invitation to address the students on their work 
to-night, my first thought was how jolly and stimulating 
it would be to do this ; stimulating because the studv of 
fine collective effort towards an ideal is always stimu- 
lating. 

The sight of a great exhibition of pictures has the 
effect of re-creating the eye, and through the eve the 
whole being, so that even common things and quite 
ordinary persons are not what they seemed before, but 
have a new and fresh expression. In a similar way our 
Students’ drawings can have that recreative value. In 
their happy pursuit of the ideal in design and their 
delightful rendering of fact in draughtsmanship, they 
can give us that stimulus which ue all need at times. 
Whatever I may say in the way of criticism, to-night, I 
do want the students to realise — speaking on my own 
behalf and on that of the Institute as a whole — how 
much we value these annual exhibitions of theirs. 

In commenting on the Essay Prize for this year, I 
want principally to draw prospective candidates’ at- 
tention to the conditions which state that “ the com- 
petitors will be e.xpected to make a useful contribution 
to knowledge by accurate research, so that the essays 
can be accepted as authoritative statements on the sub- 
jects dealt with.” This important suggestion has been 
largely ignored in the present instance, and I would 
throw out a note of warning to students against choos- 
ing subjects which are matters of opinion and not 
matters of fact. The six essays submitted this vear are 
as follows : — 

“ Architecture, the Ylan in the Street, and Archi- 
tects.” 

“ The Spirit of the Renaissance in Architecture, and 
its Bearing on Modern Design.” 

“ The Influence of ^Materials and Forms of Construc- 
tion upon Architectural Design, with particular refer- 
ence to Reinforced Concrete.” 

“ The Vault ” 

Logic in Architecture.” 

“ The Imaginary Architecture of literature.” 

A bibliography is a useful additon to anv essav, but 
it only indicates the direction of the candidate’s thought 
and does not indicate, as references do, the value of his 
thinking. Two of the essays have no footnote refer- 
ences whatever, two more have only seven such refer- 
ences, and a fifth, out of thirtv-eight references, has 


only two which are to architectural works ; so vou will 
see that the spirit of research is not quite so profound 
as it m.ight be. I emphasize these points as the Essav 
Prize in the past has given some very fine studies of real 
value to the Institute. One thinks at random of Mr. 
Percy Scott Worthington on “ Five Famous Domes,” 
and Mr. Corlette on “ Colour in Architecture,” essavs 
which it is a delight and often a great help to consult. It 
was the intention of the Committee which went into the 
whole matter of the Essay Prize some vears ago ro trv 
and secure subjects which are waiting for good treat- 
ment, and there are many such ; — the facts of anv of our 
traditional English building forms in a particular dis- 
trict ; the treatment of features and accessories such as 
spires, lead-work, cast iron-work, wrought iron-work, 
grates, floor-tiles, etc., etc,, — things in which the 
writer can not only benefit others, but learn a great deal 
for himself by actual drawing and handling. Apart 
from their subjects, the essays this year are generally 
meagre in quality. The judges thought fit to give no 
award, but have given a certificate of Plonorable Men- 
tion to the best essay submitted, that on ” The Imagin- 
ary -krchitecture of literature,” which is well-done in 
its way and contains a lot of interesting information. 

The Pcgix Studextship has no entrants, and I 
fear this is significant that the study of mediteval w'ork 
is on the wane. What is to be our comment on this ? 
Personally, I cannot help feeling that though medieeval 
forms may not constitute a spoken word in building 
to-day, their study to the architect is as valuable as that 
of Greek to the educated man, and further that there is 
perhaps a misapprehension of the meaning of the term 
“ mediatval ” among students. If it is borne in mind 
that it includes everything, great or small, in this 
country, after Roman work, up to and including the 
reign of Elizabeth, it must include the basis of all our 
domestic work, and its study be not only advisable but 
absolutely necessary for our proper education as archi- 
tects. Let the student ponder this, and spend his 
very next holidav in running round a given area to see 
what he can pick up for the Pugin. But let him consult 
first the A. A. Sketch Book and otlter similar works, to 
see what has been fully recorded already. To win the 
Pugin W'tli a good set of drawings is a great honour, 
as some of the finest draughtsmen of our time have 
competed for this prize. 

The Owex Joxes Studextship aifords a very wel- 
come exhibition of fine and effective draughtsmanship 
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and colour. The holder. Air. W, J. Knight, has shown 
six strainers which are full of most interesting work. 
The three strainers devoted to the gems at Ravenna — 
San Vitale, the tomb of Galla Placidia, and the Baptist- 
ery — are admirably chosen and admirably drawn. The 
study of a portion of the interior of the Pantheon at 
Paris is well-done, though the architectural setting is a 
trifle too like tapestry. The design subject is also very 
good, if a little monotonous in decoration, and one feels 
that the base of the building, decorated as a whole, 
should be free of breaks altogether. 

An interesting set of drawings is shown on four 
strainers by Air. Ridley, but perhaps both too much and 
too little has been attempted on the two strainers de- 
voted to old work. A'.i entrant for the prize selecting 
his studies entirely in England is of course handicapped, 
but one m.ight suggest that the frescoes at Cromwell 
House, East Grinstead, hardly form a colour subject. 

Three designs have been sent in for the Soane 
AIed.vlliox, b\it this rather unsatisfactory result may 
be due in part to the unmanageable nature of the scheme 
on paper. I think it would be a good thing it the Com- 
mittee that sets the design subjects for prizes in each 
year would arrange for one of their members to work 
out the content of the subject on paper possibly in some 
cases reducing the scale of the general drawings to one- 
sixteenth inch instead of one-eighth inch *o a foot ; but 
in any case satisfying themselves that drawings of larger 
size than antiquarian are not required. The entrants for 
this year’s prize for “ A Central Group of Buildings for 
a non-residential University ” are to be congratulated 
in tackling the subject under the conditions at all, and 
two of them have put their material most beautifully 
on the paper. It was perhaps impossible to expect that 
they could illustrate their designs fullv. 

The winning design hy Air. Alfred J. Brown has a 
well-conceived layout, and places the central group of 
buildings in a commanding position. Having gone so 
far, the designer might usefully have turned the central 
group round, so that the lecture-theatre faced the 
faculty square and the court of honour obtained its true 
value as an axial approach. It is apparent from the 
layout plan that there is a difference in scale between 
the central and other buildings, and it is to the c.^edn 
of the designer that he felt this himself, as his per- 
spective drawing is freely modified. It is possible that 
Mr. Brown may have had in h\s mind the Institute 
of Technology at Boston, and if so, 1 would advise 
him to study that building again, and then compare 
the relative scale of the main portion and the side 
portions of his central group. The dome over the 
central group springs directlv front the cornice of the 
main internal order, which is hardly weighty enough 
to give a proper effect of .support to the expansive 
archivolts of the four penetrations, and the springings 
of these do not rise sufficiently clear of the cornice. A 


little additional height internally as well as externally 
would, I venture to think, have increased the dignity of 
the dome. The study of the interior treatment and 
decoration of a large dome is one of the most fascinating 
that an architect has to deal with, and one finds that 
the old Italians made perspective pen drawings of their 
domes and made models as well whenever they could. 
In default of a model it is a good thing to study the 
treatment in perspective under various aspects, as this 
is m.ore than usually necessary as a corrective to geo- 
metrical drawings when dealing with the hemi-spherical 
form. 

The design placed second, by Air. Thomas E. Scott, 
which has been given a certificate of Honorable Alen- 
tion has not secured such an attractive layout, and it is 
much to be regretted that this shows all the buildings 
in block wash, so that there is really no complete draw- 
ing which enables one to see the scale of all the relative 
parts of the scheme. On the other hand, the designer 
very commendably shows an elevation of one of his 
subsidiary blocks to eighth inch scale, and he has rightly 
maintained a harmony of treatment between this and 
his central group. The planning of the latter is more 
compact but not so harmonious as in the winning de- 
sign. The dome in this case is rather too overpowering 
for its surroundings, though it is well worked out in 
itself. The perspective is nearly a fine draw'ing and all 
the work is carefully shown. Alinor practical defects 
are insufficient lighting to the central hall, and the too 
flat pitch given to the seating of the galleries. 

The third design submitted, under the device of a 
gold diamond, shews evidence of haste. There is some 
merit in the conception of the great hall, particularly as 
shewn in the section, but the order treatments gener- 
ally are a little out of scale with the interior of the 
domical space. I should advise this student to stick at 
it and try again, as there is certainly some stuff in his 
design. 

The moral of this year’s Soane design to studeitts 
must be that it is most inadvisable to design a large 
scheme without setting it out fully. The whole must 
be visualised and drawn out to a uniform small scale 
before any enlarging is attempted. 

The Henry S.axon Snell Prize has not been 
awarded. The subject set, “ an asylum for 300 aged 
and infirm poor,” offered scope for good treatment. Of 
the two designs submitted only one, that by Lieut. K. 
H. Read, could be considered as in the running, and it 
has been given a certificate of Honorable Alention. It 
certainly looks like an asylum or group of alms-houses, 
but the plan is somewhat disconnected and one feels 
that there might have been a covered way across the 
quadrangle to the staff dining-room. This subject offers 
an extreme example of the value of draughtsmanship, 
and if the lettering of Lieut. Read’s drawings had been 
better they would have been quite effective, because of 
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the gentleness of their treatment. The crudity of his 
competitor’s drawings is unusually eyident in com- 
parison. But crudity is an easil}’ mendable fault, and 
“ Staff ” should see to it that he secures other qualities 
in future, in addition to clean draughtsmanship, which 
he certainly has sot. 

For THE (ipissELL Medal there were four entr.mts, 
and the Committee regretfully found themselyes unable 
to make an award. The thanks of the Institute are due 
to the Air [Ministry for their co-operation in setting the 
subject — “ A [Mooring Mast for an Airship in con- 
nection with a Hotel.” But owing to some misunder- 
standing, one essential condition of a proper air-mast — 
that there should be no buildings immediately round 
its base — was not a part of the conditions as set. Of 
the four designs, one by ‘‘ Nike Apreros ” got clear of 
this disability, but the ferro-concrete construction was 
both failin' and unnecessarily heayy. The design sub- 
mitted l y '■ Spero ” was on sound lines, hut the radia- 
ting walls of the hotel at the base were unsuitable a.^ 
support. The two other designs submitted were of in- 
sufficient merit. It is, howeyer, interesting to note that 
one of them was purely steel-construction engineering, 
and this lead.s o.ne to think that possibly eyery alternate 
year the Committee might permit a comnetitor to col- 
laborate with an engineer in t'le producton of a design, 
as this might usefully promote mutual co-operation and 
good fellowship between the two professions. 

I think it should be made clear that in this case the 
judges would haye felt themselyes bound to giye an 
award for a properly designed and constructed mast 
with a siiita’rly-.'irranged hotel at the b ise of it within 
the p’-escribed area ; and it wa'^ just because these re- 
quirements were in no case fulfilled completely that no 
award was made. 

This was not a year for either the Tite Prize or the 
Measured Drawings [Medal, but even so one would 
gladly haye seen a better display of designs and draw- 
i'lgs. All of us must silently realise one great cause for 
a sm.all exhibition, but if there be any otlicr cause — 
>ome chance word or some passing fashion perhaps — 
which may haye led intending competitors to turn the 
other way, I should like to say a word in conclusion as 
an older student to younger students. 

The Institute prizes haye a great and .splendid tradi- 
tion which no slightin'^ on your part can diminish or 
annul. I'here is one short jieriod in your life and one 
only when yoi: can compete for them, and if you do so 
you are always the better for it, whether you win or 
lose. These Galleries ha\e often housed great and 
memorable exhibitions of students’ work, and 1 look 
confidently to the time when we shall have such viyid 
exhibitions again, and, if we plav our part aright, to a 
time w hen the wayfaring man will come in his thousands 
to see them. You students, in the fulness of the measure 
of your capacity, can contribute to that “joy in widest 


commonalty spread ” of which Wordsworth spoke ; 
and surely there never was a time when it was more 
necessary to show that art, in the fullest meaning of that 
word, is, as expressed bv a modern thinker, one of the 
great values of life. Find time, then, in the course of 
your career, to enter for one or more of the Institute 
prizes, and thus do your part to sustain a fine collective 
tradition of beautiful things. 

British Institute of Industrial Art 

Exhibition' of Pre-en't-Day Ixdu.-trial Art. 

In one of his unguarded and shrewd moments. Georges 
Chedanne, the well-known French architect, used to say 
to his pupils : *' [Messieurs, les arts appliques sont dignes 
de votre attention soutenue ; il y a la un champ d’etude 
fertile pour tout architecte serieux que le bon gout 
dirige ” ; and his words — spoken at a time when French 
applied art showed great hesitancy and doubtful taste — are 
even more applicable now. It is therefore a matter of satis- 
faction that under the a-gis of the Board of Trade an 
exhibition of contemporary industrial art should have 
been opened at the Wctoria and Albert [Museum. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory exhibits arc to be found in 
the sections dealing with furniture, printing a.ad textiles. 
Besides very happy examples of whole rooms by Messrs. 
Heal d; Son and Charles .Spooner, F.R.I.B A,, and J.Hall- 
Thorpe, we would commend, in Room III. some excellent 
armchairs and a round table in English walnut designed 
by the late E W. Gimson, and executed by P. Waals, 
a craftsman of great ability, who shows also a particularly 
handsome hanging cupboard in unpolished Enclish oak of 
his own design. Prof. W, R, Lcthaby has some fine rain- 
water heads, and there is a bronze knocker by Gilbert 
Bayes in the same room which should not be passed un- 
noticed. Most of the potteries and most of the blown or en- 
graved glass are of the usual type, those by the Royal I.an- 
eastnan Y'are and James Powell 5 ; Sons being the best. 
Room II is full of beautiful textiles. Nothing could bemore 
winsome than the hand block-printed linen curtains ot 
Miss Phyllis Baron and the curtains and seance of Mrs. 
Mairet, with their h.irmonious and hold colour-si h, ernes. 
Some especially fine examples of Batik work by .Alice Pash- 
Jey are also noticeable ; but where British applied art .-eems 
une.xcelled is to be found in Room A’, denoted to printing 
and allied industries. B'ht Florence Press (Chatto fe AVin- 
dush the Cambridge L'niversity Press, the Alorland Press, 
the Dolphin Press (Geo. AY. Tones), the Barnard PiVss, the 
Curwen Pres.s, and the Far il and CloisterPre-sses have really 
admirable things on vierv, from the petulant and highly 
decorative posters of Herrick to the commercial pamphlets 
of Lovat Fraser and the trade labels of G. AleKnight 
Ixauffer. As to lettering pure and simple, no more choice 
or happy examples could be found than those of A'cra Larv, 
AI, d'. Holden, rvhose " .Alphabet '' is rrell-nigh impec- 
cable, or the essays in c.alligraphy of Edrrard Johnston. It 
i.s pleasant to observe in most cases the consistent regard 
paid to the purpose of each design and the distinctly 
modern look rrhich most of them assume, d’heir is nothing 
outre, nor is there anything too consciously traditional 
about these designs. The exhibition rr ill remain open until 
25 February. Gordon Holt. 
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Architectural Draughtsmanship 

An Address given before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23 January 1922 
Bv PROFESSOR WILLIA:M ROTHENSTEIN, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


M r. PRESIDENT, L.\pies axp Gextlfmex, 
— This is really rather an alarming meeting: 
indeed I must e:\plain \vh\ I am here. The 
only time I had the honour of being a guest at this 
noble Institute, tve were going round architectural 
drawings , discussing them informally , and, as always 
happens in life, the professional artist, who is sup- 
P(jsed to like vague and romantic things, was drawn 
to the severest drav. ings, while the architect was at- 
tracted bv the looser painter-like things. So the sug- 
gestion was made that we mi^ht discuss this togeth- 
er, and here I am, in front of a rather frightening 
audience. And the curious thing is that, as a practis- 
ing painter finding oneself among architects, one 
realises how very little we know about one another. 
There are man} new things in th.e modern world of 
Art, -and this is one of them; that painting and archi- 
tecture were closely united in the past, is a truism. I 
do not even know whether the views which a humble 
painter holds on architects' drawings will be sym- 
pathetic to you ; whether you share these views, or 
whether you will disagree. Perhaps one of the main 
points I might come to at once is this- I did totich 
upon it at the beginning-— tliat 1 th.ink there is a 
misconception among a great number of architects 
as TO what a painter-like drawing, or a draughts- 
man’s drawing, really is. And it is odd it should he 
so to-day, because the new orientation in the 
graphic arts is towards an almost mathcmaticil 
severity. Those dreadful people vrhom ue call the 
younger men, uhoin one of your members, with an 
unusual lapse of psvchologv in a distinguished 
architect and scholar, and himself a fine draughts- 
man, accused of being “ washv ” in their work, can 
more justly be accused of idealising the machine. 
1 hrough their intellectual admiration for the hiera- 
tic art of the past thev have been trying, often 
absurdlv. to reduce ae.sthotic formulas to something 
like mathematical precision. Sir Reginald Blom- 
lield, a very (;ld and delightful trieml of mine, 
accused these voung people of sloppiness. \()ii, as 
architects, should understand and sympathise with 
this curious mental attitude which is cliaracteristic 
of a good deal of European painting and .sculpture 
at this moment. Even some of us older artists are a 


little envious of vour use of the T-square ; we 
would like our lines to be as precise and swift as 
vours. And when we turn to your drawings, hoping 
to find support from your precision, we find that 
YOU are inclined to neglect your own precious in- 
heritance and to turn to something which we do not 
recognise as belonging to the true spirit of our own 
particular age. Now in vour building you must of 
iiecessltv be influenced by precisely the same spirit 
that inspires contemporary musicians, philoso- 
phers. men of science, and artists. \Ye are all ap- 
proaching the same reality from different angles. 
And if a great number of modern architectural 
draughtsmen do not know the more intelligent aims 
of their coi!eaguesinart,it shows that there is some- 
thing a little wrong. Each age inherits as a legacy an 
instrument ready to its hand, and we use any other 
instrument at our peiil. Good taste will never make 
u]-' for a sincere use of contemporary material, and 
no studv of the past, no preference for 'one lesthetic 
principle which a past age has practised to perfec- 
tion, will nv.tke lip for our failure to use fruitfully the 
instrument we are bt)!-n to work witli. ^Yhatever the 
fashi'm of our day may be. it is the natural outcome 
of all that has gone before. \Ve are sometimes 
accused of being te<t eclectic and derivative ; yet I 
find in a great number of modern architects’ eleva- 
tions — bec.tuse, of course, I am not dealing with 
plans — a lack of the scholarship wliicli is charac- 
teristic of the best art of any period ; they miss pre- 
clselv those elements of severity and austerity, sen- 
sitiveness to proportion and balance of rhvthm, 
w hich I wo-uld have thought ^vere the very qualities 
which architects would ha^■e undei stood better than 
anv other artists. So in going round these drawings 
it happens that the nearer the elevations approach 
to the plan, the mure I ilnd myself in syntpathy with 
them ; and the mere artistic in intention the more 
alien do thev appear. It seems to be rather a para- 
do.s; that a man brought up> without any architec- 
tural training should hold these views. And I may 
mention that a good number of the best artists I 
have known were first edticated as architects, and 
their art has in consequence gained because they 
had the advantage of that severe training which 
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gave them knowledge of construction and respect for 
a T-square, and it is a training I, personally, bitterly 
regret having missed. And you who have had this 
education, when you handle our common instru- 
ments, pencil and brush, should bring to bear upon 
it the particular qualities which are your birthright. 

I believe that your clients often require from you 
elevations and perspective drawings which appear 
to most of them more human and comprehensible 
than your plans. Now when, in anticipation of my 
promise, I came to your admirable library last Satur- 
day to consult English, French, Italian and German 
architectural magazines, I looked with a new in- 
terest at the elevations of modern European build- 
ings. The closer these elevations approached your 
plans, the better did they appear to me to be, but in 
the more pictorial perspective drawings the influ- 
ence of the work of those we accept as true artists 
was less noticeable than the fascination exercised 
by the more trivial and insincere painters. This 
surely should not be the case. We pay homage to 
great art, not with our lips alone, but through our 
work. We who practise the arts know the rare 
combination of qualities required to form a great 
artist, whether he be sculptor, painter or architect. 
When we become aware of someone whose vision 
and handiwork can survive the acute and fresh 
judgment of a succeeding age we may fairly expect 
some influence will have made itself felt upon their 
own age by sensitive contemporaries, and at least 
that later men will be actively conscious of it. Now 
architectural drawing has one thing in common 
with great painting — it is by its nature severe in 
statement and purpose ; one would suppose archi- 
tects quick to appreciate the severer elements in 
contemporary art, for instance. If, then, you pro- 
pose to bring pictorial qualities into your work, I 
put it to you that it might be worth your while to 
understand the more scholarly and the austerer 
elements in modern painting and sculpture. I was 
surprised to find even so admirable an artist as 
Norman Shaw putting trees and bits of landscape 
into very severe and beautiful architectural eleva- 
tions, which would scarcely appear to a student of 
art to be drawn bv a contemporary of Watts, Burne- 
Jones or William .Morris. A tree is as full of form as 
a roof or a buttress. We are all students ; we have 
the Italian art of the past to tell us, if we have not 
time to go to nature, what design and form mean. 
^\nd I should have thought that when you drew a 
clear and precise elevation and wished to put in 


landscape surroundings, you would do this in a way 
which showed a sympathetic formality. 

When an architect has faith in the traditions of 
his own great pursuit and keeps to the instruments 
which furnish the drawing desk, he achieves some- 
thing very like the qualities of the great painters. 
With T-square and compasses he achieves the 
beautiful swift line, the kind of line every draughts- 
man wants to get on his paper, the line we see in 
the drawings of Ingres and Alfred Stevens. It seems 
to me a puzzling thing that this noble inheritance 
which architects have should be replaced by a 
trivial amateurishness. But we all, at one time or 
another, miss the way and go wandering after 
strange goddesses. Least of all can members of my 
profession throw stones. 

But if I may be allowed to speak especially to the 
youngest members in the room, may I suggest that 
they inform themselves what truths the most vital 
philosophers, poets and men of science are pursu- 
ing. For we are all children of the same age, and to 
find the truth we are ourselves hunting approached 
from a different angle is often heartening and in- 
spiring. Last of all, perhaps you will discover what 
painters are thinking about, with what ideas of form 
they are occupied. And if you can allow yourselves 
to be influenced by contemporarv work which con- 
tains true quality and distinction, your own draw- 
ings may gain in weight and authority. 

Of your plans I am offering no criticism : I am 
speaking only of elevations. When these are drawn 
simply and with severity, these elevations seem to 
me often impressive works of art. When the 
draughtsman is wanting in faith in the beauty of 
straight mouldings and of well pointed stones or 
bricks, in “ the straight allure of simple things,” in 
fact has no faith in the vitality of his own building, 
and consequently wishes to give it a picturesque 
appearance, he is apt to wander from the straight 
path. Perhaps the artist’s love for the picturesque 
has misled him. I admit there is something extra- 
ordinarily touching in quoins and coping, cut and 
laid down by once busy human hands, and some 
element of this feeling one hopes will creep into the 
work of one’s own hand. The appeal which old 
buildings make to the artist’s spirit may come from 
the fact, or fancy, that nature adopts man’s handi- 
work, making it, when it has been sound enough to 
endure, appear her own. Flence to draw' buildings 
carelessly seems a slight upon both man’s work and 
nature’s. 
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Some ot the most beautitul drawings I have seen 
have been made by architects in their sketchbooks, 
and certain painter triends ot mine who have had 
the good fortune to begin their iiraining in archi- 
tect’s offices, not only draw buildines with an 
especial sensitiveness, but show deep appreciation 
of architectural beauties. 

Nothing gives one greater a’sthetic pleasure than 
the just proportions and mass of a building, 
whether it be a cathedral or a barn, pcrfectlv ad- 
1 listed to the earth on which it appears to have 
grown. All the forces ol nature, gravitv, wind and 
storm, and the radiance of the sun, seem to have 
endowed it with almost superhuman qualities ; a 
ship with her sails spread, seems unlv to evoke a 
similar perfection. 

You young architects, then, who have greater 
knowledge of building than any painters can have, 
might well think it worth your while to study the 
severer ideals of the painter's and draughtsman’s 
art which might well form the basis of voiir own 
elevations. 


There is nothing I dislike more than using the 
past to belabour the present ; it is an irritating and 
disheartening habit of debate. But we can learn one 
thing from earlier periods of art — when men are 
deeplv absorbed bv the visible world thev have 
faith in ererv manifestation of life, and are not in- 
terested in decay. The architecture of Botticelli or 
of Crivelli is what people to-day would think the 
architecture of the railwav station and the post 
office, with all t'he bricks and stones carefully 
painted, with the pointing freshlv laid. There is an 
evident pleasure in clean carving and ironwork. 
To-dav there appears to be an idea that the onlv 
excuse for being interested in buildings is that thc'^e 
shall be crooked and weather-stained. 

If painters believe this, architects should know' 
better. And in drawing vour attention to the draw - 
ings of the earlier architects, 1 think you will dis- 
cover that their elevations were singularly like the 
buildings depicted by the painters, and that up co 
the time of Canaletto pa’ntcrs and architects drew 
in the same manner. 


Discussion 


The PRE.SIDEXT : I am sorrv to have to anm.mnce 
that Sir Reginald Blomfieki, who was to have spoken 
here this evening, is not able to he present. But he has 
sent us a eommunieation, which the Hon. Secretary 
will read. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN iHun. Yrr.j read the 
following letter from .Sir Reginald Blomtield : — 

“ I am not allowed out at night, ocving to a cold, and 
I am disappointed that I shall not be able to move a vote 
of thanks to Professor Rothenstcin, as invited by the 
Council. I am sure lie will sav a lot of interesting things, 
and he speaks with all the authority of wide experience 
and his own admirable draughtsmanship. As, liowever, 
lie has the unusu.il f.icultv of speaking from rough notes 
or notliing at all, and 1 can't be thei e to hear him, I h.ive 
no idea what he is going to sav, and iuste.id of being able 
to select choice positions for mv guns, .d! 1 c.in do is to 
put in a little casual sniping. 

This matter of draughtsmanship and architecture 
is famili.ir to many of us. There have been compe- 
tent architects who were poor draughtsmen, but the 
majority ot good arehitects hace also been exeellent 
draughtsmen — Bramante, Peruz/i, the elder Saiigailo, 
De L’Orme, Inigo Jones, Perrault, and most ot the 
great French arehitects. In England Cockerell. Bur- 
ges, Devev, .Street, W.nerhouse, nn iinele [Sir Arthur 
Blomfieki, A.R.A.], Norman Shaw, were all good 
draughtsmen ; and inv own view is that it is thfheult, it 
not impossible, tor a man to be a great .irchiteet who 


does not possess the skill of his fingers which enables 
him to get his ideas on to paper without the liandicap 
of clumsy and inadec]aate e.xpression. 

“ The EYenchinen of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had no doubt on the subject. The founders of the 
French Academy in Rome insisted on draughtsmanship 
as the basis of design, and Blondel repeated this in the 
following century ; but by draughtsmanship they did 
not mean the catchpenny tricks of the ateliers, the wash- 
ings and sprayings into which architectural drawing has 
degenerated in France and America, and I regret to see 
in recent years in England. 'Fhev meant sound, accurate, 
tenacious draughtsmanship which shirked no difficul- 
ties, which was determined at all cost to get the thing 
right. 'Phev did not differentiate between tlie drawing 
rcqvtired bv the painter and that required by the archi- 
tect. For both, thf\ insisted on a thorough tr.iining in 
drawing, not only for its value as a means ot expression, 
but also as an essential gvinnaslic to decelop in the 
student a sense of form, and the power of discnmin.Uing 
between those subtle shades and nuances wh'ch me.in 
all the difference between right and wrung in design. 
I think mi'rc .ittcntion should be paid to pure drawing 
in our schools troiu this point of view — that is, as a means 
of training the msthctic ainj. critical senses. 

" But from this point forward painter and architect 
part company. 'I’he p.'ilnter pursues his drawing for its 
own sake ; as bus aetual means of expression, it is the 
complement and coequal of his idea. But with the archi- 
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tect drawing is onlv a means to an end ; it is not his final 
means of expression, merely a stage on the way to the 
realisation of his idea in actual materials. The mistake 
too often made in our schools is to confuse the means 
with the end. The care lavished on the wonderful draw- 
ings produced in competitions is, to the architectural 
mind, dead waste of time ; for the thought that should 
be given to the design is given to its presentation on 
paper. Stripped of the recognised devices of the modern 
architectural draughtsman, there is too often little left ; 
and our draughtsmen might remember the remark of 
Burges, who said of an eminent colleague that it was a 
pity he couldn’t build his cross-hatching. I may warn 
our younger brethren that experienced assessors are not 
taken in by these devices. Y'hat they want are straight- 
forward geometrical drawings which show the design 
honestly and without any flourish of trumpets. 

“ Architectural illustration has, I regret to say, been 
so largely superseded by the short cut and the plausible 
look of the photograph that one seldom sees it nowa- 
days. Photographs are generally misleading as to scale 
and many other points, and line drawings are much the 
most satisfactory form of illustration. I find that in one 
of the first Arts and Crafts Essays, written about 30 
years ago, I suggested ‘ the line used in architectural 
illustration should be free, accurate, and unfaltering, 
drawn with sufficient technical knowledge to enable the 
draughtsman to know when he can stop. The line 
should not be obstinate, but so light and subtle as to 
reflect without effort each thought that flits across the 
artist’s mind.’ I still think that is the sort of drawing to 
aim at. Knowledge and understanding of what he is 
drawing is, of course, essential. It is given to few to 
draw architecture correctly by sheer accuracy of vision. 
Sargent did it in his ruins of Arras Cathedral, but then 
Sargent is a consummate draughtsman. For most of us 
there is but one road — incessant labour to correct our 
vision, train our hand, and perfect our critical apprecia- 
tion of form. Please convey my regrets to Professor 
Rothenstein that I have missed his address.” 

Mr. H. CH.^LTON BRADSHAW [A.] ; I rise with 
the greatest possible pleasure to second the vote of 
thanks to Professor Rothenstein for his suggestive and 
very delightful paper, on a subject in which we younger 
men, to whom he specially directed his remarks, are 
very deeply interested. With his plea for a simple 
presentation of architecture we are all very much in 
agreement. One or two minor criticisms may have sur- 
prised us. The young man entering into architecture 
is faced with a mass of traditions, often contradictory, 
and a vast array of drawings which differ according to 
their period and the then prevailing fashion. He sees 
besides geometrical conventions, various methods of 
drawing, all of which he may be called upon to imitate 
according to the work he is doing and according to 
whom he works for. These traditions, I think, are 


very often the cause of the faults which Professor 
Rothenstein has criticised in the examples of drawing 
he has shown. Perspective drawing is not everything 
and very few architects are really interested in it. What 
does interest them is the drawing of the elevation and 
plan. Professor Rothenstein made one or two re- 
marks on the actual drawing of some of the examples 
chosen. He pointed out the subtletv of line, the effect 
of thinning and thickening, and its right use in indicat- 
ing different materials, and also the importance of the 
treatment of landscape. These all involve difficulties 
which we have to meet. Our training does not often 
allow us the time to reach the standard expected of us 
by a painter. Professor Rothenstein has criticised the 
shortcomings of architectural drawings which are not 
to my mind representative of a great deal of the work 
we have to do ; and I think that in justice to members 
of the Institute he ought to have shown something more 
representative of what we consider to be our better 
drawings than the pen and ink sketches which make 
good slides but which very feu' of us admire. I wish 
to thank Professor Rothenstein very much for his very 
admirable lecture and to acknowledge on behalf of the 
younger men, if I may, our indebtedness for so profit- 
able a criticism from a fellow artist. 

Professor GERALD MOIRA : With regard to the 
perspective drawings which Professor Rothenstein has 
been abusing, I feel that there is a difficulty which 
architects have : they are not able to make clients see 
what they are driving at by a simple straightforward 
elevation. Therefore, the thing to do is either to make 
a model or to do a perspective drawing. I feel that we 
all agree in wanting to get back to the plain straight- 
forward elevation, such as we got from Ad.tm, from 
Soane, and other older masters. If we look at the draw- 
ings which were done for the Bank of England, or some 
of the -\dam’s drawings, we realise what a plain, 
straightforward drawing can do. 

IMr. THEODORE FYFE [F.] : It is very difficult to 
speak after Professor Rothenstein, vet I feel one should 
say a word for the architect. The lecturer spoke of 
putting figures into the perspective. I think it is very 
often done because the architect feels that his building 
is somewhat bare, that it needs some human touch. 
Besides, the tree or the figure gives at once an expression 
of relative size : they enable the architect to show the 
scale of his building. It is extremely intere.sting to hear 
that the architect is wrong in his ideas of draughtsman- 
ship at the present day ; in other words, that the painter 
is striving for something which is on entirely different 
lines. That seems to be the illuminating part of the 
address. It is something new, although I know Pro- 
fessor Rothenstein is not himself a Futurist. We are 
trying to put into our buildings features which are repre- 
hensible to the painter ; and the Futurist is putting 
things into his paintings which are unintelligible to us. 
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.Mr. EDWARD W.^iRREN [F.] : It has been very 
interesting to listen to Professor Rothenstein and to 
have the point of view of an admirable painter and a 
consummate draughtsman, which is very valuable to 
architects. I think it was a little unkind of the Pro- 
fessor to select so many cxtreir.elv back numbers of 
illustrated draughtsmanship, though he made his points 
admirably with such materia! as he chose. I believe 
there is a wise tendency among voung architects to 
dispen.-^e, when thev can, with perspective drawing, and 
to rely on plans, elevations and sections, unless there is 
an end to be served by having a perspective drawing, 
which, I am afraid, is often a commercial end : to per- 
suade somebodv to adopt the building, or to advertise 
the personalitv and the pow'er of design of the particular 
arcnitect, in the exhibitions at the Royal Academy and 
elsewhere. Perspective drawings are of little use to 
the designer unless he is the author of the drawing as 
well as of the design. I remember, in my younger 
days, when I had more belief in perspective drawing, 
making a rather nice drawing for a lady client, which I 
carefully coloured and showed to her. She said it was 
very charming, but added Could you not make a 
drawing of it as it will reallv be : ” That rather 
damped me, hut I did so, and was pleased to see she 
liked it much better. The drawing which indicates 
most clearly the actual physical facts is the best, and I 
have lately been looking with great pleasure at illustra- 
tions made in the mid seventeenth century and the early 
part of the eighteenth century, of buildings in London. 
They are delightful, and there is very little elTort wasted 
on the drawing. The perspective is seldom given so 
much as a figure, or a tree, and the building is repre- 
sented as being in vacuo, or with just the laintest in- 
dication of a ground-line. That is an unreal way of pre- 
senting a building, but it represents the actual facts of 
the building, and concentrates the attention of the 
observer on those architectural facts. In the charming 
views of Loggan, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, he puts in occasionally, in his college views, a 
tree, a wagon, or the like, but mo.stlv the building or 
group of buildings is represented as in vacuo. The best 
kind of architectural draw ing is, so to speak, part of the 
architect’s tools, and there can be verv great charm in 
the method of drawing plans and elevations by the 
adroit use of the line. .And I think there is still greater 
charm in the actual working drawings to a large scale, 
in which you see the matured intention of the man who 
is carrying out the work. .As Sir Reginald Blomfield 
has said, not every architect is a great draughtsman ; 
the greatest architect this country has pioduced was not 
a gieat draughtsman in the usual sense. \A ren could 
express himself with extraordinary adroitness, never- 
theless. I have seen, in the Bodleian Library, letters 
wiitten by Wren, to the then Ahce-Chancellor about the 
subsidence of the Library and Divinity School, which 


he illustrated by charming pen-and-ink sketches, and 
humorous references ; tor Sir Christopher was seldom 
without humour. There you have an instance of a very 
great master, a consummate master of detail and of all 
the co-ordinate trades and businesses which go to make 
a great building, who was not a great draughtsman. So 
that a man, if he sets out to accomplish a building of a 
complicated character, need not himself personally be 
what, in a modern sense, we should call a fine draughts- 
man. Aly own master, George Frederick Bodlev, was 
not much of a draughtsman, but could always express 
precisely what he meant, and when it came to detail, 
nobody could express it better. His sections pos- 
sessed a charm and sensitiveness which left nothing to 
be desired. But he did not believe much in sketching. 
He had seen an enormous number of buildings, and it 
was not necessary for him to prompt his memory bv 
making sketches ; he observed things and remembered 
them afterwards in an astonishing way. I remember 
coming home one year from a holiday in which I had 
drawn portions of a church at St. Leu D'Esserenl, near 
Creil, and I showed the drawings to Air. Bodlev. He 
said “ A’es, I remember that church ; it had an extra- 
ordinary detail like this,” and he drew one of the 
clerestory windows, and various other datils. I said 
“ How long is it since you were there r ” He said 
“ Let me see ; twenty-two years.” .And he remem- 
bered it all. His method was to borrow a chair, take a 
good cigar, move the chair from place to place and 
observe the exterior from different points, until the 
cigar was exhausted, and then he noted the interior and 
was able ever afterwards to remember all that he saw. 
Making sketches is a means to an end ; it not only 
incites the study of mass and details, but aids a more 
exact observation in those not gifted as my old master 
was. 

I also wish to express the extreme pleasure I have 
derived from the address. 

The PRESIDENT : I feel very much obliged, as 
you all do, for what Professor Rothenstein has said. 
.And I hope, and 1 feel sure you do, that the accident 
he alluded to, which led to his coming here, is the sort 
of accident which will happen again, and may induce 
some of his fellow-painters to come and talk over 
some of the problems which are common to both 
the arts. I think we have been a little surprised 
at what Professor Rothenstein has told us, because 
some of his ideas are new to us. AA’e feel we should 
like to have a good many hours of thought before 
we can join issue with him, even on the points on 
which he wishes us to disagree. 1 think one of the 
points which obscured the issue is the question of 
the line. That has a double function in architec- 
tural drawing. We have spoken mostly to-night of ele- 
vations, and more or less of linear perspectives, the fact 
being that the function of an architectural drawing of a 
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semi-pictorial nature is partly to instruct the builder 
and partly to give a favourable impression of the archi- 
tect’s work. Professor Rothenstein, of course, knows 
the architect’s definition of the line. The line occurs 
on the strictlv diagrammatic elevation where “some- 
thing advances, something retires, or something 
disappears,” and it should not be used for any other 
purpose. The reason some of us have abandoned 
the use of lines at times is, that for representative 
purposes in the pictorial sense they are often extremely 
deceptive. The hard outline of steps, for example, 
introduced just because “ something has retired,” 
mav give a false representation, and we are tempted to 
use other media to give an expression of texture. 

I do not know whether all of you have read the 
Diciionary of Archiisctint:, but under the heading 
“ Loggia,” there is a picture of a Town Hall at Brescia, 
which has been tidied up by the lithographer. It was 
originallv a freehand drawing by my father and when 
he was drawing it, a man rushed out from a shop and 
offered him the use of a T-square, The man was in- 
dignant with my father for not accepting it. I tell you 
that in order to show that what Professor Rothenstein 
is contending for was in full force in Brescia half-a- 
century ago. 

Mr. Fyfe said that one of the reasons why we decorate 
our drawings of buildings with surroundings is to show 
the siue of the buildings. When the Professor argues 
for sympathetic landscape he perhaps overlooks the 
feeling we architects Itave sometimes, that our work 
ran only live in landscape which gives to it a contrast. 
There are buildings so designed that their effect is 
got by this contrast. I wish to add an expression of 
my thanks to Professor Rothenstein for the care he has 
taken over his address, and for the great interest it h.ts 
evoke,l. 

Professor ROTHENSTEIN ; I wish only to say, in 
thanking vou for vour kind reception, what I was driv- 
ing at was, that I admit c architects’ drawings, and I 
a little deplored that vou admired ours. But if you do 
.idniirc ours, please admire the best of them, not the 
weakest. There is nothing more delightful to me than 
going thumgh the drawings of buildings ; 1 have archi- 
tect friends who allow' me to go to their offices to do 
this. 1 have had great jov in going through them, and 
1 feel that when vou are drawing as architects, _\oii arc 
drawing much better than we are. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 
The fifth annual Exhibition of Works submitted in 
open competition for the Rome Scholarships, 1922, in 
Arehiteetuie, Painting, Sculpture and Engraving, to- 
getlier with works executed in the Final Competition 
for the Scholarships of 1921 will be held at the Royal 
.Academy from the 14th to the 25th February. 


Mr, Robert Atkinson’s Report on 
the Education of the Architect in the 
United States of America 

Bv W. Curtis Green [F.]. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson’s Report on the Education of 
the Architect in the L .S.A. is an extremeh' interesting 
and valuable monograph ; the Institute recognises its 
importance bv publishing it in pamphlet form, and it 
should be obtained and studied bv all w ho are interested 
in architectural education. 

The modern American school is a compromise be- 
tween the old technical schools and the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and is the product of the last de- 
cade. There are tweh e principal schools recognised by 
the American Institute of Architects. Mr. Atkinson has 
visited all these, and he reports very fully on the curricu- 
lum of most of them. The usual course appears to be of 
four years duration, the first two years including general 
education in languages, mathematics, physics, etc. ; in 
the main the programme seems to be much the same as 
that now in being at our larger schools. 

It is of interest to note the number of professors and 
lecturers in each school, and the help that is given by 
practising architects. Our own schools need strengthen- 
ing in personnel to ensure depth and continuity of 
effort, together with more intimate co-operation from 
architects in practice. Many of the younger men to-day 
are turning their eyes towards the States : and not the 
least interesting part of Mr. Atkinson’s report is the 
introductory part of it, in which he examines the cause 
and effect of recent American architecture. 

When an architect talks about the art of architecture, 
the listener is conscious of what that architect actually 
achieves in his own work, and values his remarks 
accordingly. So it is in judging a ststein of education : 
what has that system produced ? It is too early to say 
what our own day-school system has done, though we 
already hear discontent from architects in practice with 
the product ot the schools : perhaps thev expect too 
much, and perhaps students on leaving t'le schools 
expect too much ; both take a short-sighted \ie\\ . 7 ’he 
one should be glad that the younger men come to them 
with some vision of what architecture means, and give 
them credit for the will and the latent, if iimlec'clopctl, 
ability to master the means by which alone fine archi- 
tecture cun be achieved — nainelv, bv the d.nidgcrv of 
making clear working drawings and ac(|uiring the abilitc 
to fulfil the moral and legal obligations of practice. 
The other must recognise that at least a \e,ir of hard 
w'ork is necessary before he is \\orth his bread and 
butter as an assistant, and stwcral vears, with design his 
constant preoccupation, before he can und.ertake the 
responsibilities of practice. 
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E\cn in America, where things nio\e more rapidly 
than thc\ do here, it is too early to form more than an 
opinion on the value of an educational minement onlv 
some ten or twelve vears old. In Mr. Atkinson’s view, 

“ rigiditv ” of tvpe is the most marked characteristic of 
American architecture ; a living up to an accepted stan- 
dard rather than to the standard of their own abilitv. He 
deplores the bookish element in their work, which 
witnesses to a greater power of selection than of pro- 
gressive thought. But is not the one a step towards the 
other ? Mat it not he that this bookish element is a 
conscious effort to set up an irreproachable standard, 
and a necessary correction to licence and immaturity ? 
Freedom in an art can only be gamed by mastery of the 
grammar of that art ; and when a tradition has been 
broken there are w orse courses than getting back to the 
letter of the law. If for a space of ten tears nothing in 
this country was produced except from the “books,” it 
would be an outrage upon those few' architects who by 
years of study hate mastered the grammar of architec- 
ture, and to the development of architecture through 
their individual influence ; bur it would lift the mass of 
modern building on to a simpler and higher plane ; it 
would force attention to the fact that there are two 
elements in architecture — one transitory , and the other 
eternal ; and the layman would begin to realise which 
interested him most. The architect would have learned, 
as it would appear that his American brother has done, 
that to express in terms of art the spirit of the age it is 
necessary to apprehend the spirit of the ages, .\rchitects 
like McKim, Norman Shaw, and Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
who have incorporated in their work great examples 
from the past, have shown that the abnegation of self is 
sometimes a service to art as it is to life. 

The Americans have, by their self-disciphne, achieved 
a general standard that an intelligent public can 
appreciate ; the Americans realise that they have in 
their architects a social asset, a serious body of artists 
who produce art for daily use. Those who are best 
acquainted w ith American architecture expect to see it 
gain in freedom, returning evervthing that has been 
borrowed with interest. 

If we are to carry on the great tradition of English 
architects, such as Wren, we have not onlv to learn the 
principles and practice of modern building construc- 
tion, we have to be masters of that tradition, Mr. 
Atkinson thinks that the long vacation should be spent 
upon a modern building under a clerk of works during 
its construction ; that would be excellent, but in that 
case the student should be encouraged to spend more 
time during the term on measuring up old buildings. 

Mr. ,\tkinson, by his enthusiasm, and by his gift of 
communicating it to others, has done a lot for English 
students and English architecture ; not the least of his 
services is this exhaustive report on the American 
schools, from which we have much to learn. 


Reviews 

MODERN BUILDING. Edited by H. D. Searles- 

Woud. and Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E. 

Loud. 1921. \The Gresham Publishing Co.] 

This new' contribution to the library of those in- 
terested in building is a work in three volumes of some 
I to quarto pages each, and, as its title indicates, its 
object is to bring the whole field of building in its latest 
-ohases up to date. Neither quite a text book nor a popu- 
lar manual, it makes a wide appeal to all those, be they 
architects, students, officials or craftsmen, who are in- 
terested in constructional development in its widest 
sense. The work is divided into sections devoted to 
special subjects bv a number of contributors, including 
the editors. 

Volume I, after an introduction by Mr. Searles- 
Wood on building development relative to contracts, 
gives a chapter on meteorology and site conditions, 
which in such a work is novel and useful. The remarks 
on aspect, and the diagrams showing the available sun 
at dilTerent times of year, are particularly instructive. 
Those of us who are able to dress and breakfast on the 
east or south-east side of our houses must be aware of 
the value of aspect in such initiation of the day. A 
chapter on the revolution in housing deals with cottage 
homes and their lay-out. Professor Adams next contri- 
butes a long chapter of nearly ninety pages on construc- 
tion, wherein we find that means for keeping the house 
drv are treated at length, and the volume concludes 
with a few pages on town planning and cottage fur- 
nishing. 

Volume II opens with a section on plan and design. 
General conditions of health and convenience are dis- 
cussed, including the relations of various rooms and 
their belongings, illustrated by a large number of plans 
and some elevations and photographs of small houses. 
A short section on pise-de-terre building is followed by 
a long one on steel construction and mechanics, in 
which Professor Adams finds himself very much at 
home. Finally, domestic water supply receives full 
and useful treatment. 

Volume III is mostly devoted to matters of sanitation 
— plumbing, fittings, and sanitary laws — with a profu- 
sion of sectional and other drawings. We should like to 
have seen a little more encouragement for the open ter- 
razzo floor channel, with reduction in traps and plum- 
bers’ work, on lavatory ranges. Following this is a 
section on modern day school buildings. We know 
the Girls’ High School, Clapham, as a very excellent 
example of a school at the date of its erection, but it 
seems rather a pity to have incorporated a central hall 
tvpe of building, which this substantially is, when such 
form of planning is now definitely a thing of the past, 
more particularly as this is the only school illustrated. 
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The book concludes with a long and valuable section 
on useful timbers of the British Empire, by Dr. 
Chandler, who is well qualified to bring this important 
subject to wider notice. The work is well “ got up,” 
and the volumes are of manageable size. The diverse 
nature of its contents has no doubt rendered classifica- 
tion difficult, but we do not quite follow what was in 
the editorial mind in the arrangement of the contents, 
and are rather inclined to think that a closer association 
of these contents under such headings as planning, con- 
struction, and materials might have been preferable. 
This is a trifling criticism, and the joint editors have 
produced a work which, while it meets the needs of the 
student and the home builder, also contains a great 
deal of information not to be readily obtained in so 
compact and palatable a form. 

Al.\x E. IMcnby [F.]. 

JERUSALEIM, iqiS-igao. Being the Records of the 
Pro-Jerusalem Council during the period of the British 
Military Administration. Edited by C. R. Ashbee. 
40, Land. 1931. fz zs. [John Miuray, Albemarle 
Street, IE. Published for the Council of the Pro- 
Jerusalem Society i\ 

“ Zion is a city compact together.” “ It is this com- 
pactness or unity, so characteristic of Jerusalem, that 
the Society has set itself to preserve.” With this objec- 
tive no reasonable Englishman would find fault, or so 
one would think. But, as a matter of fact, intelligent 
people are to be found who view the over-arched streets 
with a frightened horror, and it is against this ultra- 
civilised point of view that the Pro-Jerusalem Society 
sets itself to fight. In the pages of the recoid are to be 
found mention of many useful activities aiming towards 
the upkeep of old buildings traditions, and crafts, and 
the work of the Society seems in the main to be upon 
sound lines of conservation whenever possible. 

This attitude of reverence having been adopted to- 
wards the antiquities and the mediaeval aspect of the 
city, the Society has pursued a wise course in seeking 
e.xpert advice from persons whose long association with 
the citv places them in a position of authority in regaid 
to its archteologv and local colour. 

The Dominican Fathers who contribute interesting 
passages in the te.xt are Frenchmen, and it shows some 
broad-mindedness on the part of the English Govern- 
ment that these learned gentlemen, in everv wav fitted 
to advise, should have been consulted. If this spirit of 
tolerant co-operation can be maintained, there is some 
hope for the future unity and progress of the citv, for 
without goodwill and good sense a place so liddled with 
conflicting interests and multi-sectarian enthusiasm 
would be doomed to perpetual strife and discord. 

The Turks managed the religious aspect of things bv 
installing iMahommedan guards at all the older and 
more famous Christian shrines, a tradition which Lord 


Allenby wisely continued, and it seems that Turkish 
law is being administered, subject to minor amend- 
ments in detail, at the present time. 

The Societv made the cleansing and opening up of 
the existing foitifications one of its earliest works. A 
great deal of rubbish had to be dug out and removed 
from the citadel itself, and this process of necessary 
repair is being cariied on steadily as funds permit. 

The ancient city wall, one of the most complete in 
the world, was also freed from dirt and encumbering 
masses of masonrv which had been built upon and 
across its rampart walk. -A. few of these obstructions 
had betrn erected by the Turks, but most of them were 
the result of the enterprise of private persons, who 
sought to enlarge their premises by including a piece of 
the old wall. Some of the encroachments had been 
permitted in pre-war davs, but the wall, as a whole, was 
still a veritable rampart, patrolled by armed sentries as 
a means of protection against marauders. 

Jerusalem in the hands of the Turk doubtless had 
many drawbacks, but in compensation it afforded a 
spectacle of a mediaeval city in what might be accepted 
as something approaching to mediaeval custody. There 
was an air of genuineness in all the quaint methods 
adopted, and from this point of view Jerusalem has lost 
through the Turkish defeat. 

With a park zone about its fosse and tourists instead 
of sentries perambulating the path behind its battle- 
ments, the venerable wall of Jerusalem has ceased to 
live, and has become a survival comparable to a museum 
specimen. 

The march of the times and tha' of the British Army 
are responsible for these changes, but visitors to Jerusa- 
lem will miss the living interest brought into the old 
city by this connection with ancient military precau- 
tion. In 1909 three out of the si.x principal gates of the 
city were closed at night, and only reluctantly opened 
by the guard after the applicant had told his name and 
business. In a similar way the wall top was generally 
kept closed to visitors unless conducted by some one 
known to the authorities, and not always then. 

.A plan of the proposed Jerusalem park system, by 
C. R. Ashbee, shows how the old walled citv mav be 
left isolated in a belt of natur.al scenery, free from en- 
croachment by inharmonious houses of the modern 
Jewish colonies. The word “ park ” is misleading, as it 
is proposed to leave large portions of the zone under 
Fellahin cultivation as at present, subject, let us hope, 
to increased care in the upkeep of ancient monuments, 
tombs, etc., coming within the aiea. 

Beyond the “ park” zone the New Jeiiisalcm still 
consists of horrible slums of undesirable Jewish immi- 
grants, and the town plans of Y', II. McLean, 1918, and 
of Professoi Patrick Geddes, 1919, still await the con- 
firmation or rejection of financial and political ciicum- 
stances still hanging in the balance. 
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Whatever may happen in the future, the influx of 
poor and improvident Jews, lacking in all the elemen- 
tary instincts of citizenship, constitutes a menace to the 
proprieties of the Holy City and to the health of its 
inhabitants. Under Turkish rule Jews were forbidden 
access to Palestine, and although several thousands of 
them settled there under European and American pro- 
tection by the assistance of assumed nationality, the 
nuisance due to thei* imperfect civilisation was kept 
within bounds. T ith incteasing numbeis strict 
measutes will be required to teach and enforce sanita- 
tion among the new population if grave risk of pestilence 
is to be avoided. Although supposed to be interested in 
the associations of the land and the nronuments of their 
forefathers, the immigrants show not the slightest re- 
spect for the ancient sites other than the few indicated 
by their own special traditions. 

Pere Vincent, writing of a Jewish tomb containing 
inscriptions of the Herodian epoch, adds : “ Nous avons 
en le regret de constater que cette tombe, encore acces- 
sible en 1914, avait ete transformee en cloanue et 
totalment obstruee par les plus malsaines immondices 
appoitees journellement de la colonie juive voisine.” 

This Zolaesque description is not only true but 
typical, and, unless the question of immigration is 
handled with great firmness, the result may equal the 
squaloi of the New Quarter left derelict in Rome by 
the financial crash after a period of frenzied specula- 
tion . Inhabited by unemployed, the white fronts of the 
gigantic houses and blocks of flats were stained with 
filthy droppings, and sewage trickled in sluggish streams 
down the marble stairs. The T urkish method of keep- 
ing a place clean was to station upon it a man with a 
whip, with full authority to use it on all transgressors. 
It was apartial method and limited as to extent, but it had 
the advantage of appealing to the meanest intelligence. 

Complaints upon other pages of the Records show 
that the English occupation has felt the need of a radical 
improvement, but has not vet had the courage to en- 
force it. 

A more cheerful side of the book is concerned with 
the repair of the Dome of the Rock bv Mr. Ernest 
Richmond, F.R.I.B.A., who has revived the tilemaking 
industry within the precincts of the Haram-esh-Shereef 
for the purpose of supplying tiles for the denuded areas 
on the walls, at present left bare or rudely cemented. 
Tiles of good quality have alreadv been produced to the 
ancient designs, and iMr. Richmond’s experience in 
restoration work in Cairo is a guarantee that the result 
will be satisfactorv. 

Recent repairs e.xecuted under the Turks involved 
the use of indifferent tiles of European manufacture, 
inferior in design and character to anvthing that is 
likely to be produced on the spot. 

The revival of w'eaving and glass-working is being 
attempted, and the produce should find a market among 


the many visitors and pilgrims if placed before them in 
such a fashion as will interest them. 

The visitor to an Oriental city all too frequently re- 
turns with trumpery objects which, if not manufactured 
in Birmingham, are the nearest approach to its style 
that the native labour master can produce or procure. 

The illustrations of the Records include manv beauti- 
ful photographs of native buildings, and some which 
show the success of the citadel gardens, where trees and 
flowers have been persuaded to grow' in spite of the 
tendency of the townsfolk to uproot and carry off the 
plants at the first opportunity. 

WlLLI.tM H.tRVEY. 

Note. — In the review of Mr. E. A. Webb’s important 
work on the Records of St. Bartholomezo’s Priory and of the 
Church and Parish of St. Bartholomeis the Great, West 
Smithfield, the author was stated to be the elder, instead of 
the younger, brother of Sir Aston Webb. The subscrip- 
tion price of the book was ,^3 3s. net ; the price to non- 
subscribers is £4 4s. — [Ed.]. 

WILLIAM BUTTERFIELD. 

The indenture of apprenticeship of William Butter- 
field, architect and Royal Gold Medallist, has recently 
been presented to the Institute by his nephew, Mr. 
Lindsay Butterfield, teacher of design at the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

From this document we learn that William Butter- 
field was apprenticed to Thos. Arber, builder, of 
Horseferry Road, Middlesex, to learn the art, trade or 
business of a builder, house decorator and furnisher. 
It would seem, therefore, that William Butterfield, 
senior, a chemist of Norfolk Wharf, Strand, intended 
his son to be a builder, although, on the other hand, 
Mr. Maurice B. .\dams, in his paper, “ Architects from 
George lY to George V ” (read before the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects in 1912), states that William 
Butterfield was a student member of the Architects’ 
Societv in the vear in which he was apprenticed. 

The indenture is dated 3 March 1831, the term of 
five years to count from 7 September 1830. On the 
back of the parchment is a note, " 1833 yt/i June Re 
Arber,” below which is a circular stamp faintly out- 
lined in red with what appears to be the word “ bank- 
ruptev ” on it ; the apprenticeship may therefore have 
terminated in 1833 owing to the bankruptcy of Thos. 
Arber. 

It is interesting to note that John F. Bentley was also 
intended by his father to follow the building trade, and 
was apprenticed for five years to a firm of builders, 
Winslow and Holland, of Bloomsbury, but his talent 
for architecture was so conspicuous that, at the sugges- 
tion and introduction of Holland, he was transferred to 
the otfiee of Hemy Glutton, the architect, three years 
before the expiration of his apprenticeship, 

John E. Newberry 
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The Late Ernest Newton, R.A. 

By PAUL WATERHOUSE. M.A.. PRESIDENT R.I.B.A, 


Some men grow old and die ; others die having never 
grown old. This is the happier hn for them, for their 
friends the harder. Our dear friend Newton went 
through, it is true, those attacks on the hodv which 
mean with most men a surrender — or a partial sur- 
render — of that spirit that keeps the flag flying. But 
he came out from them in triumph and his friends re- 
joiced in his untarnished courage- -in the giving back 
to them of the whole personality of the man thev loved. 
Then a day or two of fear — and the fear fulhlled. It is 
difficult to speak of these troubles, thev are too inward 
to be laid bare, hut it is due to Newton's memorv to 
sav that few men. even in the gondiv fellowship of 
architects, can have left behind him so many fellow- 
workers to whom his going forth was not a mere 
occasion for a passing tribute and a conventional regret 
but a downright sense of sorrow and loss. 

Many others have spoken, and spoken well of his 
work, his art, his unselfish character .md his quiet 
forces. Many more could bear testinionv to acts of 
kindness, words of encouragement, pledges of good 
fellowship, which he offered to friends in the inner and 
even in the outer circles of his acquaintance. And per- 
haps it is almost unfitting that any e.vpression of more 
personal sorrow should find expression in the cold 
publicity of print. But I think not ; and for this reason. 
In Ernest Newton the faculty of making and keeping 

For the purposes of record we ijive a list of the houses and 
other buildings which Mr. Xewton designed, with the dates on 
which they were illustrated in The Buildei : — House of Retreat, 
Llo\d .Square (S Xovember 1.S84) ; house at Weybridge and 
additions to ■' Little Meiil.o," Beulah Hill (26 May idtiS) ; St. 
.Swithin's Church. Hither Green — details by Professor \V. R. 
Lethaby (28 September 1895, and 26 December 1896) ; -St. 
Barnabas' Vicarage, Beckenham (24 June 1888) : house at 
Wokingham (27 .August iSqS) ; Martin’s Bank. Bromley (3 
December 1S98, and i December 1900) , house at Sutton Cold- 
field (23 Xovember 1895) ' house at Haslemere (24 Xovember 
1896) ; house at Burley-in-Wharfedale (21 October 18991 ; 
house at Chi.sJehurst (26 October 1901) ; “ Ci ehelands," Wok- 
ingham (14 September 1901); "Steep Hill," jersey OS 
September 1901) : house at West Green, Wmchfield (14 and 
28 June 1902) ; lodge and cottages at Ocerbury (25 J une 1904) ; 
house at Wimbledon (14 AI.ic 1904) ; house at Bicklet (25 
June 1904) ; house at Tnscombe, Somerset (29 .April 19051 , 
St, George's Church, Bickley (ii Xovember 1905) ; house at 
Oodslone (12 Alay 19061 : house at Wokingham ( 12 Seprembei 
1908;; Dawn Hou.se, Winchester (17 July 1909); Luckies 
House Wokingham (17 July 1909, 3 February 1911, 3 Alarch 
1911) ; " L plon Grew ” Wmchfield lit December 1909, 3 
February 1911) . I.udwick House, Hatfield, Ardenrun Place, 
Bhndles' Heath, and " Four-Acre," Wmchfield (3 Februarv 
1911) ; Oldcastle House. Dali muton, .Sussex (21 June 1912) ; 
houses at ICmgswood and hou.se at Burgh Heath, Surrec fi6 
Alay 1913); hou.se in the Cmand Duchc' of Luxemburg fio 
October 1913J , proposed houses at (mring and Dorking (20 
Alarch 1914) : house at Jouy-en-Jo-.as, France 18 May 1914, 
9 AIa\ igig) ; bank, I.omhard .Street. E C'., and proposed 
chapel, Bournemouth (7 Alay 1915) : house.s on .Sanders 
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friendship of more than common depth was so great 
and so integral a part of his essenti.il nature that anv 
recount of his life that left unnoticed this lovable 
characteristic would be in that degree incomplete. This 
power of friendship touched and tinged not only the 
intimacy of his unprofessional life but his relations with 
those who knew him chieflv or solelv as a brother archi- 
tect. To him architecture was as trulv as to anv man 
not merely a creative art but an ine\ itable brotherhood. 
It was in the spirit of brotherhood that his bright and 
merry nature moved among his fellow craftsmen. He 
gave to me, I know, more than I deserved. But de- 
served or not, I would not for worlds have been without 
that free gift of his, and I know' that I shared it with 
many others. .Vs one of his successors, I teel strength- 
ened by the brightness of his blameless example-Ahis 
ideals were exceptionally high — as his companion in 
more than one society, social and professional, I have 
felt the gr.tce of his companionship ; and as one of his 
survivors, I teel the blank of a bright light e.xtinguished. 
I cannot find his enemies : I cannot count his friends. 

How do the words run ? 

If life be short and art he verv long 
Thrice happy he who fills his life with art, 

Who fills his art with grace, and fills his part 

In grace and art and life with friendships' song.” 
The verse seems to come near to mv meaning. 

Ebtate, Denmark Hill, and Whitelec Homes (5 Alay 1916) ; 
Buller.sWood House, Chislehurst ; Lpton Grev ManorHouse; 
new buddings, Bromley, Kent ; the Chapel, House of Retreat, 
Lloyd .Square, E C., and the stables, Bickley Hall (t6 August 
1918); Uppingham School Alemorial (ii June 1920, and 6 
-Alay 1921) : house at Burgh Heath. .Surrey, and " Flint 
House,’’ Goring (7 and 14 Alay 1920) : house’at Kingswood, 
Surrey (14 Alay 1920) ; Alonast re du Carmel — .Messrs. E. 
Xeutoii, R.,A., and Sons, and Air. W Xicholls, architects (18 
June 1920 : 6 Alay 1921, and 15 July 1921 1. 

Air, X'ewton died from pneumonia after onlv five days’ 
illness, at his residence, 17 Blomfield Road, Maida tlill, on 
W ednesday, 25 Januari'. His funeral took place on 28 Januarv 
at Goider's Green Crematorium and was attended be a large 
and representative gathering, including Air. W'llliam G. Xew- 
ton. Air. Harold Xewton (his sons). Sir .Aston Webb, P.R..-\., 
Air. John \V. Simpson, Past President, Air. Alichael Water- 
house (representing the President in his unavoidable absence). 
Air. Lawrence .A. Turner (Alaster, Art Workers' Guild), .Air 
John Burnet, .A.H..A , Air. ii. S Pnor, .A R..A., Air. Gilbert 
■Scott. .A R..A., Air. Bertram Alackennal, .A.R..A., Air, W. R. 
Lethaby, Sir Banister Fletcher, AIi Ian Alac.Ahster (.Secretarv 
R LB. .A.), Air John .Slater, Air, .Akin SI., ter, Air J.A. (fotch, 
Mr. Henrv V. .Ashley, Air. Edward Warren, Air. H. D. Searles 
Wood, Air. Guy Dawber, Air. Walter Ca\e, Air. .Arthur Keen 
(Hon. Seeretary R,l B..A.), Air. Wm. Woodward, Air. Edwin 
T. Hall, Air. W. Curtis Green, Air. W. E Rilev.Mr. C. Harri.-,on 
Townsend, Air, Theodore Fyfc, Air. Louis .Ambler, Air, F. 
Winton Xewman, Air. Arthur Stratton, Air. F. R, Hiorns, Air. 
\ incent Hams, Air. Herbert Shepherd, Air. Stephen .Ayling, 
Air. Frederick Chatterton, Air, Walter l.amb (Secretarv R..A,), 
Air. George X’orthover, Air. R. Uircks. 
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Correspondence 

NEW ROADS AND OUR COLNTRYSIDE. 

14 St. M(i>\ Abht,t's Tviiiut, 

2 Fihnnn \ 1922. 

To tin Liiitor, Journai R.I.B , 

Sir — The Art Committee are beL'inuins^ to receive 
complaints from vanoos parts of the countrv that some 
of the new roads and new road w i Jcnings are doing irre- 
parable damage to the appearance of the countrvside 
and some of our villages. 

Evervone recognises that these roads and v.idrnings 
are now verv necessarv. and indeed, overdue, but our 
complainants suggest that ntore care could be exercised 
hv detours or different mctho'ls of widening to prcserce 
the beautv of the villages and the scenery through 
which they pass. 

The -Irt Committee will be most grateful for intor- 
mation from architects or others, w ho know of definite 
cases, accompanied if possible fw’ pl.tns, photogr.iphs 
and other particulars, and also suggestions for alterna- 
tive routes. 

It will, in addition, be useful to know li any action 
has been taken bv the residents, and if so, with what 
result. — Yours faithfully, 

M AURIC !' E. \\ KBB [F.]. 

IIiii:. Sfiittiiiy. Alt Coiiimittfe. 

[Ac the request of the Art Committee the Council have 
written to the Ministry of Transport on this subject. — E d.] 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCAITON AND ITS 
EFFECT OX OVERCROWDING. 

36 VictnUd Stu’it. .S If .1. 

23 JdKuaiy 11)22 

To the Editor, Journ.ai. R.I.B .A., — 

Sir, — T he apparent conviction underlying Mr. Coll- 
cutt’s note of warning contained in the opening sen- 
tences of his recent Paper on Architectural Education 
must surelv afford matter for the immediate and serious 
consideration of the governing Councils of our proles 
sional bodies, if not of the whole community concerned. 

The warning is of such satirical importance th.it per- 
haps I mav be excused for ejuoting it 

“ Architects have suffered, and are still suffering, 
perhaps more than anv other body of men, from the 
effects of war. The outlook is still gloomy. But, in 
spite of this indubitable fact, students and yet more 
students are encouraged to enter the schools 

'Taken in conjunction with this warning, IMr. Guy 
Daw'ber’s estimate of approximately 2.000 pupils study- 
ing architecture at the present lime is, to say the least of 
it, alarming, and does it not iustitv IMr. Collcutt in his 
fears for the future ol our proiession ; 

M hat percentage ot this 2,000 will, at the completion 
of their training, ever practice their adopted profession 


a-; principaL ? Shall ‘.ve put it at 25 per l ent. .- rVrhans 
■a high estimate. Then what is to become ot the rem.im- 
ipg 1,300 men : In spite of Professor Reilh ’s .isscrtion 
rhjt the object of the schools iS not to pr iMdc cheap 
assistants, I make bold to syv the maioritv ot these 
studenrs z.ill become assistants, not practising archi- 
tects. and through no iault ot their own will remain in 
that eategorv for the remainder ot tiietr professional 
careers. 

The A.rchiteets’ anti Survevors’ .hssistants’ Profes- 
sional Union is .t voting bo.fv, but who will say its 
existence is not an urgent necessity - In spue ot its 
vouth theie are on its unemplovment register at this 
date some 350 names ot assistants witliout work, man}' 
of whom are without means of subsistence. 'T-he figure 
increases dailv, and \'et, what proportion of the total 
number of unemploved in our profession this figure 
represents I do not know, nor have I the means of 
ascertaining. One can on!}' conjecture. 

The problem is one which call's tor the instant and in- 
tense consideration of the whole profession. It brooks 
no dv-iav. The overcrowded state ot the protession 
linked with the apathy of its members is a tragedy. It 
;s. therefore, cheering to receive Mr. Collcutt s warn- 
ing, encouraging to note Sir .Aston V ebb’s reUeration 
of it. and gratifving to observe the acknowle.lgement nt 
the danger hv the Vice-President of the R.I.B. A. when 
he said, ” I think therefore that as an Institute it bc- 
hoces us to consider whether we are right in encourag- 
ing so manv students to enter the profession at the pre- 
sent time, when the prospect of their making a living is 
so poor.” 

Acting on a considered resolution of the National 
Convention of Delegates held at Leicester in September 
last, mv Executive Council instructed me to approach 
the C'oimcil of the R.I.B. A. to seek its co-operation in 
the setting up I'f .1 joint committee, representative of the 
whoic profession, to consider what steps might be taken 
to regulate the fiov. of new blood into the profession. 

C’annot this now he done ?— Yours taithtully. 

John B. Hector, 

linn Gtiiciii! Smetaiy. Architects' and Suivc\uis' 
AssistiJiits' Pinfessiniial Union 

The Vnivcisity. Sheftield. 

25 yannarx 1922. 

lo the Editor. Journal R.I.B. A., — 

Sir, — In the debate which followed Mr. Ci'llcutt’s 
Paper there appeared to be a consensus of opinion 
amongst those architects who do not happen to he con- 
cerned with any of the ” Recognised Schools ” in an 
official caparit\ that the number ot students now enter- 
ing an alreadv crowded profession is on the increase. 

No allowance appears to have been made for the fact 
that all figures pertaining to this question tor the last 
three vears are quite abnormal because of tire fact that 
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the majority of the students in most of these schools 
during the period referred to would normally have been 
included in the preceding years when the war necessi- 
tated the suspension of all such activities. 

For example, 'in the Sheffield school last session, of 
the whole-tim.e students the ratio of ex-service Students 
(working on Government grants) to ordinary paying 
students was as 3 to r . This session, however, whilst the 
total number of whole-time students has slightly de- 
creased, the ratio is exactly reversed. 

The decline in the pupilage system has, in this 
locality at least, resulted in a far greater diminution in 
the number of men entering the profession than the in- 
crease in the number of students attending the schools 
in the same district. 

In 1910-1911 the number of articled pupils in South 
Yorkshire was to be reckoned by the score, but this 
year, after the most exhaustive inquiries, I have had 
difficulty in tracing six in the same area, whilst the num- 
ber of students in attendance here is just under twenty. 

With regard to the assumption that the heads of the 
schools are apt to encourage students who may not be 
endowed with the natural aptitude for a successful pur- 
suit of the art, 1 need only say that I have recently most 
strongly advised a change of vocation in two cases, even 
going so far as to communicate with the parents, but 
without avail. The comparative independence of the 
salaried teacher places him in a position which renders 
the giving of such advice much more likely than the 
position formerly held by those gentlemen who were 
known as “ pupil farmers,” and whose income was in 
many cases chieflv derived from the premiums they 
received from the pupils. 

When a student enters a university course in archi- 
tecture all his relatives are aware of the fact, andhence 
the student is apt to feel that a change of vocation after 
a year or two will reflect on him, and so he continues his 
course in spite of the warning he may have received 
from the teacher in charge of his training. 

With the remaining portion of the views expressed at 
the meeting, however, everyone will agree, and the 
heads of the recognised schools will, I feel sure, be very 
much indebted to IMr. Collcutt for his most stimulating 
address. 

F. Radford Smith [ A .]. 

SIR CHARLES RUTHEN AND NATIONAL 
HOUSING. 

3 Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.z. 

zi> January 7X)2Z. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — The charge brought bv Sir Charles 
Ruthen against “ the entire profession ” of practising 
architects that we are profiteers, and that the “ prime 
responsibility for the financial failure of the great Go- 


vernment Housing Scheme rests with architects,” is so 
obviously absurd that it would be beneath notice but 
for the fact that Sir Charles is unfortunately not only an 
architect, but the President of the Society of Architects* 
and Director-General of Housing to the IMinistry of 
Health. 

This being the case, his statements are sure to create 
uneasiness in the minds of those members of the public 
more or less dependent upon architects for advice, and 
one effect of Sir Charles Ruthen ’s reckless charge must 
be to prevent many people from consulting architects if 
they can possibly manage to do without them. The 
natural consequence will be to rob many architects of 
work, with the inevitable result that, being deprived of 
expert advice, these people will lose infinitelv more than 
any possible saving in fees. 

From the date the Government scheme was put be- 
fore the public, it has been pointed out by architects 
that the proposals were financially impossible ; that 
under the Government scheme the State subsidy would 
be the equivalent to a capitalised sum of ; — 

{a) Private enterprise £150, afterwards increased to 
£250. 

{b) Public utility societies ;(j354, afterwards increased 
to £620. 

(c) Local authorities £1,^60 for every £1,000 spent 
upon housing. 

It is a simple matter of arithmetic ; let the Director- 
General of Housing consider it. 

An economic rent must be sufficient to meet : — 

1 . Interest on capital outlay ; 

(«) Cost of site. 

{b) Roads, sewers and development. 

(f) Buildings, including architects’ fees. 

2. Working expenses : 

(a) Maintenance. 

{b) Management and collection. 

(c) Rates, taxes and insurance. 

3. Sinking fund, or depreciation account. 

4. Reserve fund for contingencies, improvements, 
empties and bad debts. 

In the case of a local authority, i and 3 were to be 
met by loans repayable (capital and interest at 5 per 
cent.) in 50 years. 

X s. d. 

This absorbed 59 o o per annum. 

Item 2 absorbed S 7 5 5 annum. 

Item 4 absorbetl 500 per annum. 

£121 5 5 per annum is therefore an 

economic rent, or 46s. 8d. per week for house costing 
£1,000. 

* Since writing the above Sir Charles Ruthen has ceased to 
be President of the Society of .Architects. 
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It was estimated that the highest rent obtainable 
would be i6s. Sd., leaving a deficit of 30s per week ; or 
a loss of ^78 per annum (capitalised at 5 per cent.= 
£1,^60) on every £1,000 spent. 

Architects’ fees may be igmtred (like the id. rate) in 
considering the financial soundness of the scheme. 

I shall be surprised if Sir Charles can give us an in- 
stance where the cost of a cottage has been so appre- 
ciablv reduced bv the omission of architectural “ frills ” 
that fees {if ornilled also) and frills iO'^ether would save 
£(>o out of the total loss of £1,560. How could archi- 
tects profiteer, or how, in any leay. be responsible for 
the financial failure of the Government’s mad scheme ? 
— Faithfully yours, 

JOH.\ E. Yerbury [L^. 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTR.VnON. 

Hayz:ards Heath. 

I s Jamiary 1 922 . 

To the Editor, JouRX.VL R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In the voluminous correspondence in reference 
to Registration I have seen no reference to one im- 
portant point. Comparison is frequently made between 
the proposals of the Institute and the dentists’ action 
in admitting unqualified men. The dentists certainly 
did admit all unqualified men of sufficient standing as 
dentists with authority to practise as such, but they did 
not grant them the valued letters of L.D.S. 

Now, sir, the vast majority of Associates worked 
hard and put themselves to considerable expense in 
proceeding to London to sit the succession ot examina- 
tions, particularly it they liveu in a small provincial town 
with no schools to guide them architecturally ; and they 
value these letters A.R.I.B.A. in proportion to the 
difficulty of attaining them. 

Bv all means admit outside people of good status (and 
there are many) to full equality and voting powers as 
Members, forming a new class if necessary, and let the 
Licentiates join this class if they wish ; but le.ive us the 
distinction for which we have worked and which 
amounts in effect to a degree. It might be said that 
many of us could and should proceed to the Fellowship ; 
but the qualification of private practice for seven 
years and the nomination bv (I think) three Fellows 
preclude this in many cases, even if we desired it. I 
myself don’t know even one Fellow by sight. — Yours, 
etc., J. McI.eax [A., 1909]. 

THE " IDE.\L CLASS ROOM.” 

Mr. George H. Widdows [F.] will introduce a dis- 
cussion on the “ Ideal Class Room ” at a meeting of the 
Medical Officers of Schools Association, which will 
be held at ii Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, M .i, 
on Wednesday, 33 February, at 5 p.m. The Associa- 
tion has invited the Institute to send two representatives 
to take part in the discussion. 


PRESENTATIONS TO MR. HERBERT TAYLER 
AND MR. GEORGE NORTHOYER. 

There was a good attendance of members of the 
Institute, who in response to Mr. Woodward’s letter, 
published in the Jourx.vl on 10 December, had con- 
tributed towards testimonials to IMr. Herbert G. Tayler, 
the late assistant secretary, and Mr. George Northover, 
the late editor. In the unavoidable absence of the Presi- 
dent, IMr. -Crthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) occupied the 
chair. The presentations (clocks with suitable inscrip- 
tions and envelopes containing cheques) were made 
bv Mr. Woodward on behalf of the subscribers. IMr. 
Woodward referred eulogistically to the long and able 
services of each of the retired officials, stating that iMr. 
Tavler held a record of service of forty-seven years, and 
that iMr. Northover had been with the Institute for over 
twentv-eight vears. Mr. Tayler had done especially use- 
ful work in connection with the Board of .Architectural 
Education and the Examinations ; and Mr. Northover 
had worked with zeal and energy in the best in- 
terests of the Institute Journal and the Institute. Mr. 
-Arthur Keen spoke of the unfailing tact and courtesy 
of both officials, which had created between all who 
were brought in contact with them ties of lasting 
esteem. Mr. Tayler, in his reply, referred to his 
pleasant relations with the Secretaries of the Institute 
over a long period of time — Mr. Charles Eastlake, Mr. 
William H. White, Mr. W. J. Locke in the past, and 
later with the present Secretary, Air. Ian Alac.Alister. 
Air. Northover expressed the pleasure which he had 
derived from his long association with the Institute. 
Air. Lewis Solomon, Air. W. A. Pite and other speakers 
testified to the high regard in which both the retired 
officials were held by members of the Institute. 

OLD C.AAIBRIDGE AIEN AND THE' 
C.AAIBRIDGE SCHOOL OF .ARCHITECTURE. 

.A number of architects who are old Cambridge men 
have just formed a Club with a view to helping, where- 
ever possible, the work of the Cambridge School of 
-Architecture. .As a first step, they have agreed to double 
the donation of £50 given this year by the R.I B..A. to 
the funds of the School and thev propose in future to 
meet once a vear, either in Cambridge or London, to 
establish relations with the Staff of the School and to 
keep in touch with its work generally. Air. Alaurice E. 
AVebb, F.R.I.B.-A., has been elected Chairman of the 
Club, and Air. J. .Alan Slater, -A,R.I.B,.A., Hon, Secre- 
tarv and Treasurer, 

ARCHITECTS’ <,AND’ SURYEVORS’ 
-ASSISTANTS UNEAIPLOYAIENT INSUR.ANCE. 

-A sum of £35 has been voted by the Council of the 
Institute to meet the expenses of preparing the scheme 
for an L'nemplovment Insurance Society. 
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Fees for Housing Work 

JOINT MEETING OF THE 

PRACTICE STANDING COALMITTEE AND 
HOUSING ARCHITECTS 
Mr. JOHX Slater [F.] in the Chair. 

A rneeting of the Practice Standing Committee and 
Housing Architects tvas held on 17 January 1922 in order 
that the three delegates appointed by the General Body to 
confer tvith the Alinistry of Health upon the question of 
fees, might obtain the views and adxice of tho.se who had 
had most to do with Housing AVork under the Govern- 
ment programme. 

The three delegates, Messrs. H. T. Buckland [F.], 
Francis Jones [F.] and Herbert .\ AVelch [A.! were pre- 
sent, and had the ad\ antage of hearing the opinions of 
many speakers at a meeting that was well attended and 
representative. The Chairman suggested that the vast 
quantity of correspondence that had been received from 
members all over the country upon the question of fees 
should be handed to the delegates for their perusal, it being 
quite impossible to deal with it at the meeting. 

The importance of the definition of the word “ scheme ” 
was emphasised by several speakers, and attention was 
called to the unfairness of the rule that travelling expenses 
were not allowed inside a twenty-five miles radius under 
Memoranda 51(D) and 52. 

After a long discussion, the meeting passed a resolution 
on Professor Adshead'a motion, seconded by Mr. C. B. 
Willcocks. by which the delegates were requested to pro- 
ceed with the negotiations with the Ministry, and to seek 
further advice if required from the Practice Committee in 
consultation with a representative appointed by the Presi- 
dent of each Allied Society. 

further resolution requested the Council to take strong 
action with regard to the attack on architects by the 
Director of blousing, who. in a speech at the Society of 
-•Architeets on 12 January, had attribute l to them the 
prime responsibility for the f.Jlure of the Goiernment 
Housing Policy 

Notes by the Practice 
Committee 

It has been decided bv the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee that, while strict confidence will, as hitherto, be 
observed in the case of matters affecting individuals, 
some opinions of the Committee on subjects of general 
interest can, with advantage, be communicated to 
members through the medium of the Journal. It is 
proposed therefore that notes on such subjects will from 
tim.e to time appear in the Journal. The following 
items have been recently passed for publication bv the 
Committee : — 

(i ) Telegr.aph Poles. — I'he Committee’s attention has 
been drawn to the Telegraph fConstruction) Act 1916. 
This .Act appears to e.xtend the T’elegraph Acts so as to 


empower the Postmaster-General to place telepraph lin.;s 
under, upon, or over, any land or building belonging ro 
private owners, subject to the owners having the right of 
reference to a police magistrate, or county court judge, 
acting as an arbitrator. .Architects desirous of being ac- 
quainted with the law on this subject are advised to obtain 
copies of the .Act of 1916 and of the Teleg''aph -Act 1S7S. 

(2) T-Axed Costs. — The Commutce advise architects 
who are engaged to give evidence as expert witnescs m the 
Courts io obtain from their clients an undertaking in 
w riting that they will be paid the full fees charged by them, 
irrespective of whether or not such tees may be reduced 
in the “ taxation ” of costs on the conclusion of the case. 

(3) Powers or Members of Building Co.mmittees. — 
The Committee have had compl.iints from architects who 
have acted on the instructions of members of building com- 
mittees only to find, subsequently, that such members had 
no power to bind their committee. The Committee ad\ ise 
architects, before accepting instructions from members of 
building or other committees, to make sure that such 
members have power to give instructions on behalf of 
their committee. A lack of caution in this respect may 
result in an architect devoting a good deal of professional 
time to work for which he may in the end find himself 
unable to obtain any remuneration, 

EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
IN PARIS. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to under- 
take the financial responsibility for the Exhibition of 
British .Architecture at the P.iris Salon this year. 

ROY.AL GOLD MEDALLIST. 

The Council of the Institute propose to submit to 
His Alajesty the King the name of Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, of New A'ork, as the recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal lor Architecture for the current year. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUC.ATION. 

The Problems in Design submitted by candidates for 
the Final Examination and the Special War Examina- 
tion will be on exhibition m the Galleries of the 
R.I,B..A., from Friday, 10 I'ebruarv, to EViday, 17 
Februarv, between the hours ol 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

NOMIN.ATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
MEMBERSHIP. 

The attention ot the Council has been drawn to the 
fact that members occasionally sign the nomination 
forms of candidates w ith w hom they are not personally 
acquainted. By-law 3 is quite definite on the point. 
The members who sign the form thcrebv certifv their 
personal knowledge of the candidate. Members are 
particularlv requested to bear this fact in mind when 
they are asked to support candidates for membership. 

“THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS.” 

Copies of Mr. Cope Cornford’s recentlv published 
book with the above title can he obtained from the 
office of the Institute. Price 5s. Postage qd. extra. 
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Allied Societies 

YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The dinner of the York and East Yorkshire Architectural 
Society was held at the Royal Station Hotel, York, on 
2 February. 

.■\mongst the large company present were the Lord 
Mayor l.Llderman W. H. Birch), Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
'President, Royal Institute of British .\rchitects), Mr. A 
E. Munbv, M.-A. (President, York Society!, Mr. Ian 
Mac.Mister (Secretary, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects), Mr. Stephen Wilkinson (Vice-President, York 
Societv), Mr. J. Si. Dossor (Vice-President, York Society), 
Mr. E. A. Pollard (Hon. Treasurer, York Society), ^ir. 
J. E. Reid (Hon. Secretary, York Society), Messrs. J. Fer- 
cuson, S. R. Kirby, Geo. Benson, B. Burleigh, S. Need- 
ham, W. E. Parkinson, T. Snowden, .A. G. Stevenson, S. 
G. Flighmoor, A. Coivman, F. Dyer, F T. Penty, Ken- 
neth Ward, J. Yause, R. lackson and C. Leckenby. 

Apologies for absence were read from (Mr. Y . H Rriei- 
ley, Mr. L. Kitchen i eM-President, York Society), and the 
Presidents of the Sheffield and Leeds Societies. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. J. M. Dossor 
(Hull), in proposing success to the Royal Institute ot 
British Architects, said he had been a member ot the Insti- 
tute for many years and had derived great benefit from 
this association. The real aim of t.he Insntare was to bring 
the whole of the profession into a homogenous body, so 
that the younger members would uphold the p'^ofession in 
the esteem of the general public. 

Mr. Paul Waterhotise (London), returning thanks on 
behalf of the Institute, opened his remarks with a reference 
to the late Mr. Ernest Newton, whose death had left a 
conspicuous blank in his life. Mr. Newton's life had been 
one of splendid service, one of complete self-sacrifice for 
his profession, and during the ditficult times of the war he 
rendered invaluable service to the Ministry ot Munitions. 
Mr. Waterhouse thanked the York Society for its hos- 
pitality and referred to the growing unity between the 
Institute and the provincial societies. London was the 
centre of a circle represented by the allied societies. Not 
only this, but the circle was beginning to take the form ot a 
'phere with outposts all over the globe. Fie paid a cordial 
tribute to i\Ir. iVIunby, whose link with the \ ork bociety 
he greatly valued. He emphasised the tact that the touch 
that the institute had w ith the non-Metropohtan societies 
was a true touch. The Institute always welcomed sug- 
gestions from pros ineial societies. 'I'he question of unifica- 
tion, instead of being as many thought, the inspiration ot 
a few London faddists, was in reality the outcome e't pro- 

■.ncial feeling. The allied societies had helped the Insti- 
tute in the solution of m my problems, and those o'ltsidc 
i .ondon had done ine.ikulahle --ervice .Alter reternng to 
the recent unjustitiahle remarks of Sir L'harles Rutnen, 
Air Waterhouse-, m conclusion, allueleel to the etld-time 
pupilage. Th.it svstem had its gooel points, but archi- 
tectural education had now become orgamsed, and this 
tempered w ith the pupilage’ system was all tor the good. 
■Architectural schools hael stimulated many youths to study 
for the profession. He was atraid, however, that all would 
not be able to get employment Nevertheless he did not 


advocate any lessening of the system, but masters of such 
schools should not be led away by a number of successes. 
The real test was when a pupil had to find his own level. 
He admired the conscientious master, who told parents 
whether their sons should go on or not. He spoke \ erv 
highly of the architectural profession as one that gave an 
architect great pleasure. 

Mr. MacAlister proposed t.he health of the Allied 
Societies, and said that he had been fourteen years 
Secretary of the Institute, and this was the first occasion 
that he had had the pleasure of being entertained by an 
allied Society. He congratulated the A'ork Society on its 
choice of President, and dwelt upon Mr. Munby’s know- 
ledge and wide experience. There were forty professional 
societies allied to the R.I.B.A., twenty-three of these being 
in the L'mted Kingdom. Nothing in the architectural 
world could be compared with the organisation for com- 
pleteness and scope. The Institute allowed perfect local 
freedom in its allied societies and was always ready to 
listen to advice from them, and was doing all it could to 
establish intercommunication between each. 

Mr. Munby, in replying, said that his people had lone 
been associated with the public work in A'ork, and he 
would like to go down to fame as being the means of 
getting the President and Secretary of the Institute down 
to A'ork. He was pleased to say that these gentlemen were 
very willing to come. A’isitors of this kind did so much 
good to the provincial centres and greatly stimulated local 
interest. He reminded the company that this day was the 
anniversary of an event in history, when Jonathan Martin 
set fi.re to the Minster approaching loo years ago He 
hoped the public would not think the Society was cele- 
brating that event. In reference to architectural education, 
he would like that to be as broad as possible. A student 
should be able to tack.le all problems, from designing an 
altar cloth to conducting an arbitration. The A’ork Society 
greatly appreciated the work of the Institute and its 
Secretary. 

Mr. Stephen W'llkmson proposed the health of the Lord 
Mayor. Personally speaking, he would like to have seen 
more visitors at the dinner, because many people were so 
ignorant of architecture that they did not know what the 
function of an architect was. 

The I,ord Mavor, m replying, said that he had accepted 
the invitation with a certain amount of trepidation, be- 
cause he was a builder. People wondered who was the 
most important, the archii-ect or the builder. Fie said ihe 
'Power of Babel could not ha\ e had an architect, hence the 
confusion. It was fitting that the Society should meet in 
A'ork. York was a city full of architectural interest. In the 
old times a workman was left with more mdn idual libertv 
than at present, and mueh work was left to his initiative. 
He felt that such conditions could not appertain to-day. 
Contrasted with those tunes, workmen now showed less 
interest in much of the intricate w ork with which they had 
to deal. Architecture was a creative art, but it was almost 
impossible for an architect to-day to do his best. He was 
hampered by conditions. He regarded the architect and 
builder as a combination ot art and craft. It was up to the 
architect particularly to make our streets beautiful, and 
if they had more freedom and less financial restrictions to 
contend with they would rise to the occasion. 
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BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.I.B.A., was a guest at a 
dinner held by the Birmingham Architectural Association 
on Friday, 13 January'. The guests included the Lord 
IMayor of Bimringham, Alderman David Davis, and the 
presidents of several of the architectural societies of the 
country. 

After the dinner Mr. Waterhouse delivered an address, 
which he commenced with a very hearty acknowledgment 
of the reception which had been offered to him. He was 
anxious, he said, to express the warmest appreciation, not 
only of the personal friendship shown in the invitation to 
be present, a friendship which on his side was as sincere as 
that shown by' his hosts, but also of the token which this 
invitation and reception showed of the very admirable 
bonds of unity which connected the R.I.B.A. with its 
Allied Societies. Perhaps there never was a time in the his- 
tory of professional organisation in which the uniting links 
were so strong. 

Were any special evidence to be sought of the strength of 
this spirit of co-operation, it could be found undoubtedly 
in the way in which the non-metropolitan societies had 
worked together with the central body in elaborating and 
encouraging the scheme of unification now before them. 
After a few words dealing with this particular topic, the 
President of the Institute spoke of the nature of the con- 
siderations which make association under a metropolitan 
centre so necessary, and explained how little such a cen- 
tralisation was derogatory to those who, while not living at 
the metropolitan base, were for all that as important — being 
outposts of the republic — as the administrative head- 
quarters. 

He urged the necessity for vitality in the non-metropoli- 
tan groups, pointed out how essential such vitality was to 
the mother society', and urged them never to be afraid of 
coming fonvard with suggestions, schemes, or offers of 
collaboration. 

Passing to the topic of education, he insisted on the 
great value of the present education schemes, not only to 
the young men who were the immediate beneficiaries of 
the schooling, but also to the architectural community at 
large, affecting as it did the welfare of posterity and the 
future of architecture. He went further and pointed out 
that the very interest taken by established practising 
architects in this provision for the younger generation 
was in itself a fascinating link of union among the archi- 
tects of the day. 

Few professional bodies were ahead of architects in this 
enthusiastic promotion, sometimes at great personal sacri- 
fice, of the well-being of those young men who were to be 
their successors and supplanters. 

After dealing briefly with the alarm felt by some pessi- 
mists as to the possible overcrowding of the profession, 
Air. Waterhouse concluded his speech by a serious word or 
two on the motto of the Institute, and the great aims which 
the profession had before it. 

The meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President of the Institute, proposed by Air. H. T. 
Buckland, F.R.I.B.A. 


Higher Buildings for 
London 

At the Business Meeting on March 6th the Council %vill 
invite the General Body to discuss the question of Higher 
Buildings for London. 

With a view to assisting members to arrive at a con- 
sidered opinion on the subject, the Council have directed 
that the following reports should be published in the cur- 
rent number of the Journal : 

INTERIM REPORT 

OF THE LoxDOX BL'ILDIXG AcT COMMITTEE OF THE 
ROY.tL IXSTITL'TE OF BRITISH ArCHIIECTS TO THE 
COUXCIL OF THE RoV.tL IXSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
Architects, 8 November 1921. 

Origin of Committee . — Following the reading before the In- 
stitute in Alarch 1920, of a paper by Mr. Austen Hall on “ De- 
partmental Stores,” and of a paper by Mr. Delissa Joseph on 
” Higher Buildings for London,” this Committee was appointed 
by resolution of the Council on 12 April 1920, as follows : — 

“ Reform of the London Building Acts : It was resolved that 
the following members be appointed as a special Committee to 
consider and report upon the reform of the London Building 
Acts.” 

On 19 July 1920 the Committee «as reappointed and consti- 
tuted as follows ; — The President, The Honorary -Secretary, 
Mr. Walter Cave, Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Prof S. D. Adshead, 
.Mr. -A. W. .S. Cross, Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. George Hub- 
bard, Mr. C. Stanley Peach, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Mr. Digby 
Solo.mon, Mr. J. J. Joass, Sir Alexander Stenning, Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, Mr. Austen Hall, Mr. Sydney Perks, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Mathew Dattson, Mr. C. A. Daubney. 

At the first meeting the following officers were appointed : — 
Chairman : The President. 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. Walter Cave. 

Joint Honoraiy Secretanes : Mr. George Hubbard and 
Mr. Austen Hall. 

At the third meeting held on S June 1920, Mr. Austen Hall 
resigned the Joint Honorary Secretaryship, and Air. Delissa 
Joseph was appointed m his place. 

Between 27 .April 1920 and 8 November 1921, the Conunittee 
held twelve meetings, and the delegates attended six confer- 
ences . 

Area of Enquiry . — The Committee decided that they would, 
in the first instance, devote their attention to the questions of 
Higher Buildings and Cubical Contents, leaving to a later date 
the consideration as to whether the amendment of the London 
Building Acts was required, for the following reasons ; — 

1. That the adequate development of London is seriously 
restricted by the present application of the London Building 
Act and the General Powers Act. 

2. That its development must be facilitated in order to keep 
pace with the present unsatisfied demands for commercial and 
residential accommodation. 

3. That a reasonable increase in the height of buildings is the 
only method of meeting the demand for increased accommoda- 
tion. 

Materials and Evidence. — The Committee had before them 
memoranda from Air. Horace Cubitt, from Air. C. A. Daubney. 
and from Air. Samson, of New Abrk, and a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Incorporated Association of Retail Distributors, 
outlining different aspects of the question of higher buildings, 
and they also had before them correspondence from Air. Swar- 
brick, of Alanchester, and Air. Aubrey 'I'homas, of Liverpool 
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upon the conditions and regulations as to higher builaings in 
those cities. 

They also had before them diagrams supplied by Mr. Aubrey 
Thomas of the Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, about 300 feet 
to the top of the topmost storey, being the highest commercial 
building m this country. They also had before them diagrams 
which were prepared by Mr. Delissa Joseph, showing the effect 
of the proposals under consideration upon typical buildings as 
follows : — 

1 . A domestic building in a street over So feet. wide. 

2. A domestic building facing a park. 

3. A commercial building facing an open space. 

4. A commercial building facing the River Thames. 

5. A commercial building between other buildings facing a 
square. 

.M a later date they had before them diagrams prepared by 
Sir Henry Tanner showing the relative superficies of English 
and American buildings, and a schedule of the relative cubical 
content thereof. 

Reform by Administration and not by Act of Parliament. — At 
an early stage of the discussion it was pointed out that the pro- 
posed increase m the height of buildings and the proposed 
modifications with regard to the cubical contents could both be 
attained without altering the Acts of Parliament, because, under 
Section 47 of the Building Act of 1894, the height of a building 
is limited to So feet, with two storeys in the roof, but the clause 
permitted the Council to sanction higher buildings ; while 
under the General Powers Acts of 1908 the regulations limiting 
to 60 feet the height of buildings of large cubical contents were 
arrived at by resolution of the Council, and could therefore be 
modified by resolution. 

The submission that these two important items can be dealt 
with by administration, without the expense and delay in alter- 
ing the Acts of Parliament, confirmed the Committee of their 
anxiety to at once de.il with these matters, irrespective of the 
general question of the reform of the B adding Acts. 

After, a series of prolonged and detailed discussions of the 
various suggestions under these headings the Committee in- 
vited Mr. Delissa Joseph to prepare a draft scheme which would 
incorporate their views, and this scheme, after t ery careful con- 
sideration and further discussion, was amended, and adopted m 
the following form : — 

Scheme of the London Building Act Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British .Architects, for modifications in the ap- 
plication of the Acts dealing with the Height of Buildings 
and the Cubical Contents thereof. 

1 . 

Scheme for iSIodification in Application of Acts. — -That, as Sec- 
tion 47 of the London Building Act of 1804 is as follows : " A 
building (not being a church or chapel) shall not be erected or 
subsequently increased to a greater height than So feet (e.xclu- 
sive of two storeys in roof and of ornamental towers, turrets or 
other architectural features or decorations) without the consent 
of the Council,” and is therefore of a permissive ch.iracter, the 
London County Council should now announce its willingness 
to modify its regulations so as to enable it to consider applica- 
tions for higher buildings on the following lines : — ■ 

1. In the case of a building in a street of greater width than 
80 feet, an increased height should be permitted equal to the 
greater width of the street, with two fire-resisting roof storeys 
above same, but in no case a gre.iter height th.in 150 feet, exclu- 
sive of two storeys in the roof. 

2. That, in the case of buildings opposite parks, squares, and 
public gardens not less than 150 feet wide, or facing commons, 
open spaces, and the riverside, or when facing down the length 
of a street, such buildings should be permitted to a height of 
150 feet exclusiv'e of two storeys in the roof. 

3. That, in the case of the City of London, buildings 120 feet 
high, exclusive of two storeys in the roof, should be permitted in 
any street, irrespective of its wfidth or date. 


4. That such consents should be subject to adequate safe- 
guards as regards health, means of escape and fire attack. 

II. 

That the Regulations of the London County Council under 
Part 3 of the London County Council General Powers Act of 
1908 having been arrived at by resolution of the Council, should 
be so modified, by resolution of the Council, as to permit build- 
ings of greater cubical content to be constructed notwithstand- 
ing that such buildings exceed 60 ft. in height, subject to the 
other safeguards as provided in the regulations 

Conferences with Public Bodies . — When the above conclusions 
had been arrived at the Committee resolved that before pre- 
senting their report to the Council, it was desirable that they 
should ascertain, as far as possible, what would be the views of 
the public authorities and societies with regard to their pro- 
posals, and they therefore appointed deputations to wait upon 
the various bodies, with a view of laying their scheme before 
them and ascertaining their views thereon. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Mr. Delissa 
Joseph, Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. Sydney Perks, and Mr. Digby 
Solomon waited upon the London Building Acts Committee of 
the London County Council on 21 February 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. .A. W. S. Cress, Sir Henrt- 
Tanner, Mr. Delissa Joseph, Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. Digby 
Solomon, and Mr. C. .A. Daubney, waited upon the City L<mds 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London on 9 
March 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. ,A, W. S. Cross, Sir Henry 
Tanner. Mr. C. .A. Daubney, Mr. Digby Solomon, Mr. .Austen 
Hall, Mr. George Hubbard, and Mr. Delissa Joseph attended 
before the Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council on 21 .April 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Mr. George Hubbard, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. Stanley Hall, Mr. C. -A. Daub- 
ney, Mr. -Austen Hall, and Mr. Delissa Joseph, attended before 
the Metropolitan Branch of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health on ii May 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Air. Sydney Perks, Mr. .Austen 
Hall Mr. Stanley Hall. Mr. C. .A. Daubney, Mr. Mathew 
Dawson, and Mr. Delissa Joseph attended before the London 
Society on Monday, 10 October 1921. 

A deputation consisting of Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. C. A. 
Daubney, Mr. Digby Solomon, and Mr. Delissa Joseph 
attended a conference with the Incorporated .Association of Re- 
tail Distributors on Wednesday, 19 October 1921 . (This Asso- 
ciation includes all the large London stores, such as Selfridges, 
Whiteleys, Harrods, Dickins and Jones, John B.trkers, etc.) 

At the request of his colleagues, Mr. Delissa Joseph addressed 
each of these conferences, setting out in detail the views of his 
Committee and the contentions upon which those views were 
founded, being careful to point out, in each case, that these were 
the views of his Committee only, and that they had not yet been 
submitted to the Council of the Institute, but that his Com- 
mittee were anxious to obtain the views of the authorities and 
societies concerned before offering their report to their Council, 

In each case the delegation was received with great courtesy 
and listened to with great attention. 

Results of Conferences . — In the case of the London Building 
.Acts Committee of the London County Council, the chairman 
suggested our seeking a conference with the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee. 

In the case of the City Lands Committee the following resolu- 
tion was passed ; — ■ 

“ That having heard the deputation, this Committee are in 
sympathy with the views expressed that buildings in the City of 
London should be allowed to be erected to a height of 120 feet, 
with two storeys in the roof, subject to the questions of condi- 
tions of health and piotection from fire being propeily con- 
sidered.” 
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In the case of the Fire Brigade Committee of the London 
County Council, the Chairman promised that the whole scheme 
should be considered by a joint meeting of the Building Acts 
Committee of the London County Council and the Fire Brigade 
Committee of the London County Council, after which they 
would communicate to us their decision. 

Subsequently the following letter was received from the Clerk 
of the London County Council : — 

'' With reference to your letter of 15 February last on the 
subject of higher buildings for London, I am directed to state 
that the Council has given prolo.ngcd and careful consideration 
to the scheme, prepared by the Building Act Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, for modifications in the 
application of the London Building Act so far as they relate to 
the height of buildings and the cubical extent thereof, and also 
to the arguments in support of the scheme which were urged by 
the representatives of the Building Act Comn.ittee of the Insti- 
tute at the conference with the representatives of the Council. 

" As you are aware, the limit of the height of buildings im- 
posed by Section 47 of the London Building Act, tSyq, applies 
unless it is waived by the Council, and as regards buildings 
coming within Section 17 of the London Countt Council 
(General Powersl Act, iqoS, the limit of height imposed by the 
regulations made by the Council under the Act, may be waived 
as the Council thinks fit. The Council does not consider that 
the circumstances justify any action being taken in the direction 
suggested by the Building Act Committee of the Roy.il Insti- 
tute, and 1 am to state that the Council has decided to continue 
Its present practice of dealing on its merits with each case which 
comes before it," 


With regard to the conference with the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, the following reso- 
lution was passed : — 

'■ This Meeting of Medical Officers of Health of London is of 
opinion that, having regard to the fact that construction of 
rooms underground wouldthereby be discouraged, the proposals 
of the Building Act Committee of the Royal institute of British 
Architects in regard to higher buildings are reasonable, pro- 
vided adequate safeguards are established in relation to lighting 
and ventilation and the convenient arrangement of .-anitarv 
accommodation." 


Subsequent to the meeting with the London .Society the fol- 
lowing communication was received from that socicti : — 

The Committee of the London .Society has very carcfullv 
considered the scheme of the Royal Institute of British .Archi- 
tects Building Act Committee for the modifications in the appli- 
cation of the Act dealing with the height of building.s and the 
cubical contents thereof, and after hearing the opinions formed 
by the Building Act Committee are strongly of opinion t.hat a 
general increase of the height of buildings such as is propcised 
would be inadiisable and detrimental to the amenities ot 
London, and are content that the present law should stand, 
c-pecially as the London Countc Council ha\e the power to 
c.rnsent to an increased height w here considered ad\ isable. The 
London .'society are further of opinion that the height ol build- 
ings in L'indon .should be related to the width of the streets " 


.Subsequent to the conterence with the Incorporated .Associa- 
tion ot Retail I li'triliiitors the following resolution was for- 
warded in them -- 

" 'Fhat the Irn.orpoi.ucd ,\s^ociation of Retail Distiibutois 
hating on iij October iqai had a conference with the delegate- 
of the Building .Act Committee of the Rot.il Institute ot British 
.Architects, and hating considered their scheme in regard to 
' Higher Buildings and Cubical Contents ’ of building- in Lon- 
don, and hating considered and answered the questionnaire 
pic-part-d bt that Committee, resolve that they do cordiallt 
support the -chemc of the Building .Act Committee of the Rota! 


Institute ot British .Architects, and that they consider the pro- 
posed modifications in the administration of the London Build- 
ing Acts and the General Powers Act are essential for the ade- 
quate development of the commercial and industrial interests of 
London, and are in the best interests of the adequate progress of 
the country of which London is the metropolis." 

Conclusions . — .As a result of their investigations, extending 
over eighteen months, the Committee have come to the follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

I. That there are no practical difficulties affecting structure, 
fire_ proofing, means of escape, water supply, and the attacking 
of fire in case of buildings 1 50 feet high, “ 

a That the case for buildings of this height facing the river, 
open spaces, squares, and parks cannot reasonablv be objected 
to, 

3. That the case in favour of high buildings in streets such a.s 
Portland Place, 125 feet wide, is equalK' reasonable. 

4. That the same view holds good to high buildings in such 
places as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 645 feet wide. 

5 That the case for the City of London stands alone, as it is 
the one square mile m which is concentrated the centre of the 
financial, shipping, and banking activities of the Empire 

The need for higher buildings m the City area 13 imperatite. 
as it IS vital that business men should be able to find offices 
within a few' cards of t.he exchange or centre \there their parti- 
cular business is dealt with. To increase the height of buildings 
m such situations is the onl\' way in which additional office 
accommodation can be proc ided in the restricted areas m which 
It is urgently needed. 

6. That the restriction on the height of large cubical content 
buildings occupied by the great .stores constitutes the restriction 
of trade adeersely affecting national prosperitv 

7. That the increase in domestic accommodation at park-side 
and river-side and in the wide streets leading from the centre, 
such as Clapham Road, 117 feet and upwards in width, will 
contribute towards the solution of the housing problem m 
Central London. 

8 That higner buildings will produce larger assessments that 
will form the security for municipal loans, to be deiotcd to the 
widening of congested thoroughfares. 

9. That It thus being essential to provide for the great in- 
terests concentrated in the City of London, to provide for the 
accommodation for the great commercial interests in Central 
London, to proiide lurther domestic accommodation for those 
who do not require to Ihe on the outskirts, and desire to be 
readily accessible to their work without being involved in long 
railway journeys, the administration of the Acts of iSyq and 
190.S should be now adapted to the changed condition-, and that 
the London County Council should be urged to exercise its per- 
mis.sive powers m a more generous spirit, on the lines of the 
scheme prepared by this Committee. 

Reconimenchitions . — In conclusion your Committee is satisfied 
that the case for higher buildings in the situations defined b\' 
their and for buildings of larger cubical content, calculated 
either \ertically or horizontally, where procided with the nece.s- 
sary safeguard-, has been completely established, and that 
efffirts should continue to be made to induce the London 
County Council to meet the reasonable requirements which 
have been put forward and so strongly supported bv the repre- 
sentatives of those specially inteie-ted, nanieh , of the large 
-tore- and shonkeepers and the City of l.ondon and approved bv 
the London .Medical Officers of Health. 

In Mew of the imporiance of the subject, this Committee sug- 
gests to the Council that a general meeting of members should 
be conceited to c'on-idc-r this report. 

A er\ complete niiiiutes of the proceedings of your Committee 
and, with one exception, cerbatiin leports ot their conferences 
'Mth the carious authorities and societies, hace been made for 
the purposes of reference. 
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List of Attendances of Committee extracted from 
Attendance Book. 

Prof. S. D. Adshead. . i Mr. J. J. Joass . , 3 

Mr. Walter Cave . . i Mr. Delissa Joseph . . 12 


Mr. A. W. S. Cross . . 3 Mr. Arthur Keen . . 4 

Mr. C. A. Daubney . . § Mr. C. Stanley Peach i 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber o Mr. Sydney Perks . . 9 

Mr. Mathew Dawson 6 l\Ir. John W. Simpson i 

Sir Banister Fletcher. . 6 l\Ir. Digby L. Solomon 9 

Mr. H. Austen Hall . . 4 Sir Alexander Stenning o 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall . . 9 Sir Henry Tanner . . 8 

Mr. George Hubbard 9 

New Members .appointed 1921-1922. 

Air. Paul Waterhouse o Mr. H. Searles Wood i 


Henry T.anner, Chairman of meeting of S November , 1921. 

Delissa Joseph 

George Hcbb.ard Joint Honorary Secretaries. 

Note . — A minoritA' report signed by Mr. Arthur Keen is 
attached. 

Building Act Committee. 

November 1921. 

As a minoritA' report Mr. Arthur Keen Avishes to substitute 
the folloAA’ing for the general conclusions arriA'ed at by the 
majoritA' of the Committee • — 

That any general increase in the height of buildings would 
be'detrimental to the amenities of London. 

That the poAvers possessed by the County Council 01 per- 
mitting an increase of height in particular cases are adequate 
and are exercised in a reasonable Avay. 

That the open spaces and Avide streets of London are of great 
A'alue in securing the free circulation of air, and that their use- 
fulness in this respect should not be impaired by permitting the 
erection of high buildings adjoining them. 

That the piinciple of increasing housing accorr.modation by 
means of high buildings is a reactionary one and undesirable 
from the point of vieAV of family life. 

That in the case of buildings Avhich, in order to secure unity 
of design, are required to be of the height alloAved by the Build- 
ing Act the restriction of the height of the top floor to 60 feet in 
cases of large cubical contents is no longer necessary or desir- 
able in vieAV of the methods of construction and fire attack noAV 
available. 

Arthur Keen. 

10. 11/21. 

On recelA-ing the aboA-e report, the Council referred it to the 
Art, Practice and Science Standing Committees, and to the 
ToAA’n Planning and Housing Committees. The reports of 
these Committees are appended : 

REPORT OF THE ART STANDING 
COMAIITTEE. 

The Art Standing Committee have very carefully considered 
the Interim and Alinority Reports of the R.I.B.A. Building Act 
Committee dated 8 November 1921, dealing Avith those portions 
of the London Building Acts Athich affect the height and cubical 
contents of London buildings. 

The Committee have also had the benefit of a detailed expla- 
nation of the report from the Hon. Sec. of the Building Act 
Committee, Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], Avho brought diagrams of 
the kind of buildings AA'hich would, in his opinion, result if the 
report Avere adopted. Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], Avho signed the 
IMinority Report, attended on the same occasion, and gate the 
Committee the reasons Athich had led him to sign the Minority 
Report. 

The Art Committee nem. con. lesoh'cd to support the ^Minority 
Report and to oppose the definite proposals of the Building Act 
Committee as outlined under heads 1,2, and 3 in Section I. of the 


report, but are in agreement zcith the conclusion No. 6 under Sec- 
tion II. that in the case of the large cubical content buildings of the 
great stores a limit of (lo feet for the highest floor upon ichich the 
public may do its shopping is unreasonable. 

The Art Committee desire to add the folloAA'ing obserA'a- 
tions ; — 

I. Publicity. 

The premature publicity Avhich has been given to this in- 
terim report and the conclusions reached therein by the repre- 
sentatiA'es of the Building Act Committee is much to be depre- 
cated. The conclusions appear to have been reached solely from 
the commercial point of A'ieAV, AAith no regard Avhatever to the 
architecture of the City of London or to the interest of the 
general body of its citizens, the protection of AA'hose amenities is 
one of the privileges entrusted to the R.I.B A. by charter. It is 
much to be hoped that the Council Avill take steps to prevent in 
the future such public action by members of committees ap- 
pointed to investigate subjects of such a controversial nature as 
this, before their reports hat-e either been considered by the 
Council or by the members of the R.I.B.A. 

2. Ex.ample of Neav York. 

The Committee are impressed Avith the fact that in Ncaa Yoik, 
Avhere much experience has been gained of high buildings under 
infinitely better conditions of sunlight and atmosphere, public 
as AA’ell as architectural opinion has A'eered round, and very 
drastic height-limiting latvs hat-e noAV been passed for NeAv 
York, based on street Avidths and a system of zoning. At the 
recent ConA-ention of American Architects held this year great 
stress Avas laid upon the undoubted fact that AA'hen high build- 
ings are permitted a demand inevitably groAA's up for higher and 
higher ones, until eventually the streets become too small for 
the number of inhabitants and the services of light, drainage, 
AA'ater supply, etc,, become so excessively overloaded that recon- 
struction becomes necessary at great public expense, if the 
health and amenities of the people are not to suffer for the 
benefit of the fetv, 

3. Gener.al Height Incre.\se, 

The .-krt Committee cannot protest too strongly against the 
theory of the Building .\ct Committee that higher buildings 
should be permitted throughout Avhole areas in the City AA'ithout 
regard et-en to the Avidth of the street, and in the remainder of 
London Avithout any regard to the character of the neighbour- 
hood, neighbouring buildings, and the general appearance 
AA'hich the backs of these buildings, according to IMr. Joseph’s 
OAVn diagrams, Avill surely present Avith their narroAV glazed- 
brick areas, tOAvering aboA'e the buildings behind them, 

.A.S regards the City, AA'here the at’erage Avidth of the streets 
may for all practical purposes be taken at 25 feet, the proposal 
to alloAv buildings 120 feet high everytyhere is preposterous, and 
AAOuld turn our City streets into badly lighted, badly ventilated 
areas. 

4. Possible Exceptions. 

The Art Committee desire, hoAveter, to express the opinion 
that on carefully selected sites an occasional building higher 
than the rest of the street may be an adc antage in breaking the 
sky-line and so relieving the monotony of a long stretch of 
buildings of equal height. As Mr. Keen points out in the Mino- 
rity Report, the L.C.C. hate poAver to alloAV this — a power 
AA'hich the Conunittee feels should be exercised Aerc' carefully, 
and only in the case of buildings which, from their nature or 
site, should be of a dominating character. Whether the L.C.C. 
acting alone is the proper authority to exercise this poAver is 
another matter Avhich may be Avorth the attention of the 
R.LB..\. The Committee consider that some system of zoning 
or marking of such special sites on a carefully thought-out plan, 
haA'ing due regard to the neighbourhood, surrounding build- 
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inifS, width of street, and other public amenities, is essential be- 
fore any fuller use is made of the L.C.C.’s powers, if the scale 
and character of London architecture is not to be destroyed. 

5. Prese.nt Law. 

It must be pointed out that, with the possible exception of 
Kingsway, too feet wide, there is no street in London m which 
the present law allowing buildings So feet high has been fully 
used, and that therefore there is still scope for increased accom- 
modation without any general increase in height. 

6. .Smoke Phevextiox, 

The question of smoke pret ention in cities is intimately con- 
nected with the height and size of their buildings, and the Com- 
mittee hope that the attention of the L C.C will be called to the 
urgent necessity in London of dealing with this problem, and 
the present need for the full use of their powers in this re.-pect. 

7. Health .axd Co.mmerce. 

The Committee, in conclusion, feel that the health of the 
community 13 an important factor in its commercial prosperitj , 
and that, as f.ir as buildings aflect health the natural rule to 
follow is to hate low buildings and wide streets in northern 
climates, and high buildings and narrow streets in southern 
ones. 

To achieve this, lower, not higher, buildings are wanted in 
London, with houses and gardens, not huge blocks of flats, as 
suggested in this report, on the outskirts wherein to house the 
working population and their children 

REPORT OF TEIE PR,\CTICE STAXDIXG 
COMMITTEE. 

That as there does not .ippear to be any structuial difficulty 
in erecting buildings to the height or cube suggested, and that 
as questions ot tire pretention, air space, escape sanitation, 
etc., would be taken into account by the London County 
Council in dealing with any proposals for such buildings, the 
Practice Standing Committee give their general approval to 
the Interim Report of the London Building Act Committee 
and further desire to draw attention to the second paragraph 
on page 4 of the Report. 

REPORTS OF THE .SCIEXCE ST.^XDIXG 
COMMITTEE. 

(A) The .Science -Standing Committee, hating considered 
the Interim Reporr. sugge.st that a General Meeting should be 
called in order that the General Body of Members of the Roy.il 
Institute should hate an opportunity of e.xpressing their opin- 
ions upon the subject, 

(B) The Science .Si.inding Committee, having read the Re- 
port of the -Art -Standing Committee upon the Interim Report 
ot the London Building .Acts Committee of the R.I B..A., de- 
sires to associate itselt strongly therewith ; hut owing to the 
importance of the subject the .Science .Standing Committee still 
maintains that the Interim Report of the London Building Acts 
Committee should be submitted to the whole bod\ of member' 
of the R.I.B -A. 

REPORT (JF THE TOWX PLAXXTXG 
AXD HOUSIXG CO.MMITTEE. 

The Committee hate considered very fully the Interim Re- 
port of the Building Acts Committee referred to them by the 
Council, and now submit to the Council the following detailed 
observations upon the conclusions of the London Building Acts 
Committee which are tabulated on page 3 of the Report : — 

Xo I. — The Committee have no observations to offer, the 
attacking of fire in high buildings being a matter for the Fire 
Brigade. 


Xos. 2, 3, and 4. — The Committee are in agreement with the 
opinion expressed by the London Society, and consider that the 
permissive powers of the London County Council in regard to 
the height of buildings are sufficiently wide. 

X'o. 5. — The Committee disagree with the conclusions of the 
Building Acts Committee, and consider it essential that the 
height of buildings in the City of London should bear some 
relation to the width of streets. 

X'o. 6. — The Committee consider that the height of buildings 
occupied by the large stores and in excess of the usual cubical 
e.xtent is a question chiefly affecting the Fire Brigade. 

X'o. 7. — The Committee consider that the present limit of 
So feet with two storeys in the roof is more than sufficient for 
domestic accommodation. 

Xo. 8. — It is the opinion of the Committee that the height of 
buildings in London should not be dictated by considerations 
of municipal finance. 

Xo. 9. — ^The Committee have no wish to .=ee the permissii e 
powers of the London County Council weakened in any way, 
and are satisfied that that body will continue in the future as in 
the past to exercise those pow ers on liberal and progressive lines. 

Finally, the Committee point out that the opinion of the Lon- 
don Aledical Officers of Health is based upon the suggestion 
that underground rooms will be abolished, and that there ap- 
pears to be nothing m the Report to suggest that this will be the 
case. 

The Committee hat e also considered the Minority Report 
signed by Mr. .Arthur Keen, and have to inform the Council 
that they are unanimoush' in general agreement with the 
principle expressed in that Report. 

X B. — The Committee in their report have dealt onh' with 
the questions raised by the London Building Acts Committee. 
The latter have not raised the lesthetic side of the question, 
which the Town Planning and Housing Committee consider of 
much importance. 

REPORT OF THE COUXCIL. 

On receiving the above reports, the Council ga\ e careful con- 
sideration to the whole matter, and finally approved the Repoit 
of the Art Standing Committee. 


BRITT.^F! EXGIXEERIXG STAXDARDS 
ASSOCI.ATIOX. 

.Mr. Lewis .Solomon (F ) (who represents the Institute 
on the Committee of the .Association) has presented to the 
Library a copy of the Index List of British .Standard 
Specifications and Reports. This list has been compiled in 
view of the increasmg number of Specifications atailable, 
and for the purnose of easy reference ; it will be published 
annually, and an addendum will be issued from time to 
time so as to keep members in touch v. ith the kue-t Speci- 
fications issued. 

KLIXBL'RGII ARCHITECTURAl. ASSOCIATIOX. 

(Jwing to the death of Mr. \V. T. Oldrie'. e, the Presi- 
dent of the Edinburgh .Architectural .Association, the- senior 
A’ice-Presidenr, AL, T. .Aiknian S’i\an, A.R.I.Ik.A., has 
been elected to the Presidentship, and Mr. Inch Morn- 
son, i^icentiate R.I.B.A., has been elected to the office of 
senior Vice-President. 

A'r. Sydney 'I'atchcll (F.) has been appointed by the 
Council of Almoners the Surveyor to Christ’s Flospital on 
the retirement of Sir Alexander Stenning (F.), who has 
acted in this c.tpacity for upwards of twentv years 
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Competitions 

R.I.B.A. COLOUR COIMPETITION. 

A sum of £.200 has been placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects by an 
anonvmous donor for the purpose of instituting a competi- 
tion for a business building, facing on an ordinary London 
street, in which " colour " (of a permanent nature) would 
be the dominant feature. 

The Competition will be open to all members of the 
profession, but it is earnestly hoped there will be a strong 
response by students of the Architectural Schools in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. 

A diagram, drawn to scale, will be issued, showing the 
door lines and the centre lines of the principal doorw.tys. 
These must be adhered to by competitors. 

It is suggested that pronounced architectural features 
should be confined to the entrance;, and the topmost storey. 

Competitors have a free hand as regards stvle and colour 
treatment. The ground door might be a bank or insurance 
office, the remaining floors mighr be flats or oflices. Three 
premiums (£100, t'50. and will be .twarded to the 

best colour designs, irrespective of architectural excellence. 
A fourth premium of L to will be awarded to the best archi- 
tectural design. Coloiii must bi suggistid b_\ the us. of per- 
manent material only. Designs in oil paint, fresco, scrafito 
and so on, will not be admissible. 

It is suggested that competitors shoiflci .urn at a broad 
Treatment in masses rather than in disjointed detail, and 
should bear in mind that what mighi be admirable and 
appropriate in designing a wall-hansing could easily be- 
come vulgar and offensive when applied to a building. 

With regard to the m.ueriai competitors inav suggest in 
their designs, it may be of ser'ico to them to know that a 
scheme for facing concrete bloclts with carious materials, 
such as marble, terra cotta, mosaic or copper plates, has 
been devised .tnd succc'i.sfully produced It has been t.ound 
that the cost of facing a building with either of these 
materials would be at least ^5 per cent, cheaper than an 
ordinaev stone facing. Competitors, howecer. are nor in- 
vited to submit estim.'ite-s. 

'Lhe teera cotta facing can be made in any colour, and 
not highly glazed. It is po.ssibie to obtain this material 
With a gloss like that of old Wedgwood or similar ware. 
The maximum size’ (at presen.t attaineei) is 21 inches by 15 
inches, in columns uo to za inches diameter. It should be 
borne in mind that there- might be slight irregularities on 
the face and \ ariety in the tone- of colour Thu would give 
a play of light winch some eiesigners may think desirable. 

f)f course m irblc facing can be of much larger dimen- 
sions. Competitors niusr suggest only such marbles as are 
know n to withstand the deleteiious erfects of the London 
atmosphere. .S.imp'es of these marbles .tnd a piece of old 
Wedgwood as a sample of glazing on terra cotta can be 
seen at the R.l.lL.A. 

Stone or granite may he used at the discretion oi the 
competitor. 

Designs must be- prepared as actual working drawings 
but shadows may be cast where- they would actually occur. 
As the- Assessors are practical Architects and Painters and 
not potential clii-nts, there need be ('and must be) no pic- 


turesque foreground. However, to give scale to the build- 
ing, one figure of average height will be allowed as being 
desirable. 

Premiated designs to become the property of the donor. 
I'he authors may, if they desire, make copies of their own 
works. 

The successful designs will be published. 

Drazciiigs : 

(1) Fdevation to J-n'ch scale. 

(2) Detailof Entrance or portion of Top Storey to j-inch 
scale. 

(,t) Section to ’-'rich scale of front wall, showing the 
depth of reveals, also the depth of any recessed features. 

Premiums : 

First . . , , £.100 Third . . , . £20 

Second . , . . £^0 Fourth . , . /to 

Assessors : Sir Edwin Li tyiixs. R.A. ; T. E. CuLi- 
cuTT, Esq., P.P R.I.B.A. ; Professor Gerald Moira: 
WlLLI.AM W-ALCOr, Esq. Should either of the Assessors 
be unable to act, the President will nominate one in his 
place. The designs, by the courtesy of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, will be exhibited at 9, Conduit Street, 
W.i. after the award has been made. 

The competition will be conducted under the Regula- 
tions of the Royal Institute of Brilish Architects, in so far 
as these are applicable. 

Each design must be accompanied by a declaration 
signed by the competitor, or joint competitors, stating that 
the design is h.is or their own personal work, and that the 
drawings have been prepared under his or their ow n luper- 
I'ision. A successful comnetirorr-ust be prepared to satisfy 
the Assessors that he is the bona fide author of the de.sign 
he has submitted. 

No design shall bear anv motto or distinguishing m.irk ; 
but all designs shall be numbered by the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A , in order of receipt. 

All ouestions relating to the conditions must he received 
by the Secretary. R.I.B..\., not later than February .tiS, 
1922. 

Designs m-u.-t be receiteii by the Secretary, R.I B 
o Conduit Street. W i. not liter than May t, 1022 

TRUJILLO’S STATUE OF “ LIBERTY. " 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Alembers and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above Competition are iinsatisfactorv. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of seeiiring an amendment. 
In the meantime. Members and Licentiates are advised 
toTale no part in the Competition. 

Ian MacAi i.ster. 

Sc net or y. 

Competitions Open, 

Auckland War Memorial. 

R.I.B.A. Colour Competition. 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions mav be consulted in the Librarv. 
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R.I.B.A. Certificate Book 


A' Certificate Book for the use of architects is now 
among the Institute’s publications, and needs only to be 
known to be as widely used as the almost universal 
R.I.B.A. Form of Contract. The book is the result of a 
suggestion made by Mr. Francis Hooper [F.] at the 
annual general meeting in 1930. The production of the 
book was delegated by the Council R.I.B.A. to the 


members of the Practice Committee, and duly ap- 
proved. A useful criticism in regard to the general 
appearance of the form was received from Air. F. W. 
Troup [F.], a member of the committee, and the final 
proof of the form was snbmitted to and approved by 
Air. A. W. S. Cross (Vice-President), the then chair- 
man of the committee. A’erv considerable trouble was 



Previous Instalments £ . 
Present Instalmeitt £ 
Total to date £ 


hereby (^rtify that the sum 


IS due to 

/ 

on account g/” Works at 

under the terms the Contract therem.dated 

£ 

To 


19 


Architect 


Contractors Receipt 

deceived from 

the sum 9CF . 

inpayment Csrt^cate dated 



Architects’ Certific.'vte Book 

Practice Standing Committee, who appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Air. Delissa Joseph Air. 

\\. Henry White [/'.], and Air. Horace Cubitt [H.] to 
consider and recommend as to the form of certificate to 
be adopted. The sub-committee held several meetings 
and decided on a very simple form as being the best for 
adoption in the circumstances. The form recom- 
mended by the sub-committee was circulated to all 


19 


19 . : 

I Stamp 


(Much Reduced Facsi.mile) 

taken by the late editor of the Journ al, in arranging for 
the production of the Certificate Book in a manner 
worthy of the traditions of the Institute. 

The book, containing 100 certificate forms, is now on 
sale at the Institute price 8r. (r/., post free 9s. 6 d. 
A facsimiled copy (reduced) is given above. An order 
form will be found on the slip attached to the cover of 
this issue of the Journal. 
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Notices 

BUSINESS MEETING, 6th MARCH, 1922. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Aleeting, Monday, 6th March, 1922. The 
names and addresses of the candidates (with the names of 
their proposers) found by the Council to he eligible and 
qualified for membership according to the Charter and 
By-laws, and recommended by them for election, are as 
follows : — 

AS FELLOWS (6). 

Lexton : Frederick James, M.C. [A. 1912], 16 Broad Street, 
Stamford ; 36 Scotgate, Stamford. Proposers : Mr. 

Walter J. N. Millard, Mr. Ernest Newton, j\Ir. Arthur 
Keen. 

PiCTOR : Arthur Johx [A. 1S94], 14 Queen Square, Bath ; 
Bruton, Somerset. Proposers ; Mr. J. Coates Carter, 
iMr. John Petter, Mr, Percy F. Warren. 

Thom.as : Percy Edw.ard, O.B.E. [A. 1920], 6 and 7 St. 
John’s Square, Cardiff ; Dene Lodge, Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff. Proposers : Sir. Harry Teather. Air. Cecil 
Wilson. Air. Lennox Robertson. 

TR.AYLEX : Henry Fkancis [A. 1S99], 16 Broad Street, Stam- 
ford ; 24 St. Alartin's, Stamford. Proposers ; _Mr. 

J. Alfred Gotch, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Air. Arthur Keen. 
W.ALICER : John Wilson [A. 1905]. 375 , Street Aber- 
deen ; “ Kilreen,’’ Stonehaven, Kincardineshire. Pro- 
posers : Air. George AVatt and the Council 
Wilson ; Robert Gordon, Junr. [A. 1902], 375 Union Street, 
Aberdeen; 116 Queen's Road, Aberdeen. Proposers : 
Air. George Watt and the Council. 

AS ASSOCIATES (SS). 

Allen ; Joseph St.anley [Special War Examination], 38 
Grange Road West, Birkenhead. Proposers : Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Air, T. Taliesin Rees, Air. Gilbert Fraser._ 
Allison : Frederick Willi.am H.^rforth [Special War 
Examination], 11 Lvnton Gardens, Harrogate, Proposers : 
Air. William H. Thorp, Air. W. Carby Hall, Air. H. S. 
Chorley. _ . . , 

Ai.lsford : Ernest H.yrold [Special War Examination], 43 
Kingswood Avenue, Brondesburv Park, N.W .6. Pro- 
posers : Air. John Harold Kennard, Air. Edward 
Warren. Air. H. C. Lander. 

B-tRN.YRD : Harold Thom.as Benjamin [Special War Examina- 
tion], 82 Victoria Street, S.W.i. Proposers : Air. AA . E. 
Couch, Air. AV. H. Harrison, Air. Frederick Chatterton. 
Bartlett : Percy James [Special AA'ar Examination], 3 Alead 
AA'ay, Sea AIills Park, Bristol. Proposers ; Air. AA . H. 
AA'atkins, Air. C. F. AV. Dening and the Council. 

Beasley : Albert [Special AA’ar Examination], i Sandringhatn 
Road, Sneinton, Nottingham. Proposers : Air. Albert N. 
Bromley, Air. Arthur AV. Brew ill. Air. A. Ernest Heazell . 
Beaumont ; Eugene Edward [Special AA’ar Examination], 18 
Alanor Road, Sidcup, Kent. Pronosers ; Air. George 
Ernest Nield, Air. Clifton R. Davy, Air. Robert Atkinson. 
Beck ; Henry Berkeley [Special AA'ar Examination], 5 Aley- 
rick Road. Stafford. Proposers ; Air. A. G. Bond and 
the Council. _ . . , 

Bloomfield ; Edw ard H.aaiilton [Special War Examination], 
50 Tantallon Road, Balham, S.AA . Proposers : Air. 
Hamilton Neil, Air. John AVatson, Mr. AA’m. B. AAhitie. 
Bloomfield : Henry Lancelot [Special AA’ar Examiniuion], 
II Rothesay Ro.id, Luton. Proposers ; Mr. A. G. Bond, 
Air. J. J. S. Navlor, Air. J. E. Dixon-Spain. 

Bow RING ; John A’aleniine [Special AA ar Examination], 
" AA’oodlands,” Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. Pro- 
posers : Air. Herbert AA’igglesworth. Air. David Barclat 
Niven, Air. AA’. E. A’ernon Crompton. 


Branson : Percy Kenneth [Special AA’ar Examination], 123 
St. Saviour’s Road, Leicester. Proposers: Air. Arthur H. 
Hind, Air. AA'illiam AI. Cowdell, Air. Charles Kempson. 
Brooks : Leslie Clifford [Special AA’ar Examination], 66 
Greencroft Gardens, Hampstead, N.AA’.6. Proposers : 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Air. Arthur S. Dixon, Mr. 
C. E. Bateman. 

Brown : Fr.ank Collin [Special AA’ar Examination], 14 Dart- 
„ mouth Park Road, N.AA'. 5. Proposers : Air. R. Allsebrooke 
Hinds, Air. John Saxon Snell, Mr. David Barclay Niven. 
Brown : George T.albot [Special AA'ar Examination], 51 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland. Proposers ; Air. Geo. T. 
Brown, Air. AA'. Milburn, Mr. A. AA’. S. Cross. 

Bu.mpste-AD : Albert Dennis, P.A.S.I. [Special AA’ar Examina- 
tion], 70 Heath Gardens, Twickenham, Aliddlesex. Pro- 
posers : Air. C. E. A’arndell and the Council. 

Burn'Ett : Edg-VR [Special AA’ar Examination], AA’eir House, 
Hickling, Alelton Alowbray. Proposers ; Air. Ernest R. 
Sutton, Air. A. Ernest Heazell, Mr. Albert N. Bromley. 
Burnett : Frederick AA’.yndl.\S 5 , A I.C. [Special AA’ar Examina- 
tion], 23 AA’indsor Terrace, Penarth, Glam. Proposers ; 
Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, Air. Harry Teather, Air. Cecil 
AA’ilson . 

Byrom ; Rich-^rd [Special AA’ar Examination], 221 Tottington 
Road, Elton, Bury, Lancs. Proposers ; Mr. Percy S. 
AA’orthington, Air. Paul Ogden. Air. A. AA’. Hennings. 
C.arter : AA’illi.xm [Special War Examination], s Alurton 
Street, Sunderland. Proposers : Air, Norman Richley, 
Air. F. AA’illey, Mr. Jos. Spain. 

Challice : John [Special AA’ar Examination], 7 Bedford Circus, 
Exeter. Proposers: Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Mr. Sidney K. 
Greenslade, Air. Henry A. Saul. 

Checkley : George [Special AA’ar Examination], 23 Park- 
bridge Road, Prenton, Cheshire. Proposers : Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Mr. Gilbert Fraser, Mr. T. F. Shepheard. 
Ci-YRK : Sidney Ch.\rles [Special AA’ar Examination], 3 
Ronald Park Avenue, AA’estcIiff-on-Sea. Proposers : Air. 
Melville Seth AA’ard, Air. AA’. H. Harrison, Mr. C. H. 
Simpson. 

Cogswell : A’ictor Gordon [Special AA’ar Examination] , 
“ Sunnicote ” London Road, North End, Portsmouth. 
Proposers : Mr. J. AA’. AA’almisIey. Air. Arthur Stratton, 
Professor A. E. Richardson. 

Cole : Eric [Special AA’ar Examination], Conunerce House, 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham. Proposers : Air. L. AA’. 
Barnard and the Council. 

Cook : Herbert J.\mes [Special AA’ar Examination], School 
House, Rvhope, Sunderland. Proposers; Air. F". AA’illey, 
Air. Norman Richley, Mr. AA’. T. Jones. 

Cordingley ; Regin.wd An'NANd.ule [Special AA’ar Examina- 
tion], It Irlam Road, Sale, Cheshire. Proposers : Air. 
Percy S. AA’orthington, Mr. Paul Ogden, Mr. A. AA’. 
Hennings. 

Cotton : Gilbert Henry [Special AA’ar Examination], 60 
Regent’s Park Road, N.AA’. I. Proposers: Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Air. Arthur Stratton, Mr. John Slater. 
CouCHM.AN : H.arold AA’illi.am [Special AA’ar Examination], 
Alount Pleasant House, Tottenham, N. Proposers : Air. 
AA’alter R. Jaggard, Mr. J. Campbell Reid and the Council. 
CowT.YN : Albert Cilarles [Special AA’ar E.xamination], “ Elm 
yA’av,” Eastfields Road, .Acton, AA’.3. Proposers : Mr. 
E. C. P. Alonson, Air. H. D. Searles-AA’ood, Mr. Max 
Clarke. 

Creeg.an : Edg.ar AA’ilson [Special AA'ar Examination], 23.\ 
Golders AA’ay, Golders Green, N.AA'.i I. Proposers: Mr. 
Henrv A. Saul, Air. S. B. Russell, Air. T. Edwin Cooper. 
Detmold : Frederick Guy [Special AA’ar Examination], too 
Redcliffe Gardens. S.AA', 10. Proposers : Mr. H. P. G. 
Alaule, Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Mr. AA’alter Cave. 
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Edwards ; Wilfrid Bythell [Special War Examination], 
Victoria Villa, Flint, X. Wales. Proposers : Professor 
C. H. Reilly, ^Ir. T. Taliesin Rees, Mr. Gilbert Fraser. 
Fielder : George Harold [Special War Examination], 55 
Broxholm Road, West Xorwood, S.E.27. Proposers : 
Mr. -Wthur Stratton, Professor E. Richardson, VIr. 
W. H. Ward. 

Granger : William Fr-A?er [Special War Examination], 8 
Xew Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Proposers : Mr. 
Henry Tanner, Mr. E. Vincent Harris, Sir Henry Tanner. 
Greenwood : James Henry [Special War Examination], 13 
Water Lane, Brixton Hill, S.W. Proposers ; VIr. 
Arthur E. Bartlett, Mr. Edward A. Hunt, VIr. W. Braxton 
Sinclair. 

GRiFEirH : Hlgh X'iciiolas [Special W.ir Examination], 31 
Tithebarn Road, .Southport. Proposers : Mr. Richard 
Hall and the Council. 

Giw : Waldo Emerson [Special War Examination], The 
Vicarage, Claverley, Shropshire. Proposers : Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, Major Harry Barnes, VIr. G. W. F. Wheeler. 
Haihd : Tom Willi.am [Special War Examination], 56 Wilber- 
force Road, Leicester. Proposers : VIr. Arthur H. Hind, 
VIr. William VI. Cow dell, VIr. Charles Kempson. 
EI.'.rding : Fred FIarold [Special War Examination], 54 
KniL'hton Fields Road, Leicester. Proposers : VIr. 
William VI. Cowdell, VIr. Charles Kempson, VIr. Arthur 
H. Hind. 

Halghan : John Hollid.ay [.Special War Examination], The 
Grey House, Silloth, Cumberland. Proposers ; .VIr. J. 
Forster, VIr. J. H. Vlartindale, VIr. J, W. Benwell. 

Heard : Gordon Tho.M-AS [.Special 'War Examination], Elbro 
House, Princes Road, Buckhurst Hill, Esse.x. Proposers ; 
VIi. Wm. E. Watson, VIr. H. Tooley, VIr. Horace White. 
Holliday , .Vlbert Clifford [Special War Examination], 61 
Ashton Street, Liverpool. Proposers : VIr. T. Talissin 
Rees, VIr. O. D. BLick. VIr. Edgar Quiggin. 

Howells : D.avid John [Special War Examination], '' Bryn 
Hywel,” Clase Ro.ad, Vlorriston, Swansea. Proposers : 
•Sir Charles Ruthen. VIr. Glendmning VIoxham, VIr. W. 
James Xash. 

Hl-Nt ; Regin.all [.Special War E.xamination], The Home- 
stead, Sunningwell Road, Oxford, Proposers ; VIr. X. 
W Harrison and the Council, 

Hi'nter : Harry Corneih'S [Special War Examination], West 
^'lew. Hadley Road, Xew Barnet, Herts. Proposers ; VIr. 
Waiter R. Jaggard, VIr. Vlatthew J Dawscn and the 
Council. 

Johnson : C.ampbell VIcAlpin C.ameron [Special War 
Examination], ” Vlonteith,’’ Stroud Road, Glouce-'ter. 
Proposers : VIr. Xorrnan Etill, VIr. E. Guv Daw her, 
VIr. F. W. Walker. 

Jijsis , Ri-GINAld Herbert A.ndhlws [Special War Examina- 
tion], 18 Broughton Road, West E.ihng, W.13. Por- 
pO'crs : VIr. E. C, P. VIonson, VIr. J. Osborne .Smith, 
VIr. Fredk. O.sborne Smith. 

JoNF- : Ronald Hlgh [Special War Examination], 3, Gnoll 
Avenue, Xeath, S, Wales. Proposers : VIr. C. Glynn 
Evans, VIr. W. James Xash, VIr. Glendmning VIoxham. 
JoNLs : 'Eom Leonard [Special War Examination], “ Tirydail,’ 
Alma .Street, Xew port, VIon. Proposers : VIr. Ernest 
Xew ton, VIr, .Arthur Keen, VIr. E. C. P. VIonson. 
Kii-i.v: Wal'iek VIonckion, VI. C , A.R.C.A., A.R.E. 
[Special War Examination], 44 Rtishulme Road, Putney, 
S.W. Proposer- ; VIr Robert .Atkinson, VIr. Edwin T. 
Hall, VIr. E, Stanley Hall, 

Kirr: Jaaies .Aubrey [Special Examination], 35 Vlorton 
Street, Wollstonecralt, Sydney, X.S.W. Proposers : VIr. 
C E. Varndell, VIr. E. .Stanley Hall, VIr. A. H. VIoberly. 
Kirby : Edward [Special War Examination], 151 .Alexandra 
Road, Wellingborough, Xorthants. Proposers : Pro- 


fessor A. E. Richardson, VIr. -Arthur Stratton, VIr 
James A\'. E'isher. 

Knott : Albert Leslie [Special War Examination], i St. 
Gabriel's Road, Cricklewood, X.W.a. Proposers : VIr. 
Arthur Stratton, VIr. Horace Gilbert, VIr. C. .Stanley 
Peach. 

L.angdell : George Arthur [Special War Examination], 23 
Westcroft Square, Ravenscourt Park, W.6. Proposers : 
VIr. Stanley C. Ramsey, Professor S. D. Adshead, VIr. 
W. H. Setli-Smith 

Lavender ; Edward Price [Special War Examination], 
Stitford Rectory, Grays, Essex. Proposers : Sir Banister 
Fletcher, VIr. Ernest G. Allen, VIr. Osborn C. Hills. 
Leaitiart ; Julian Rudolph [Special War Examination] , 
S X”e\v Square, Lincoln’s Inn, N\'.C.2. Proposers : VIr. 
E. Vincent Elarris. Sir Henry Tanner, VIi. Elenry Tanner. 
Lewi- : George St.aniey [Special War Examinanon] , 4 
Xinth Avenue, Old Swan, Literpool. Proposers : VIr. 
E, Bertram Kirby, VIr. Gilbert Fraser, VIr. T. Taliesin 
Rees. 

Luke : Reginald L.atham [Special W.ir Examination], 72 
Oxford Street. W. Proposers : Profes:,or A. E. Richard- 
son, VIr. I'rank T. Verity, VIr. Arthur Stratton. 

VI.AHON ; Sidney Edw.ard [Special War Examination], 74 
Cambridge Road, Great Crosb'D Licerpool. Proposers : 
Profesmr C. H. Reilly, VIr. Gilbert Fraser, .VIr. T. 
Taliesin Rees. 

Martin : X'.athantei [Special AVar Ex.imination], Scottish 
Club. Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Road, W. Proposers • 
VIr, A. G. Bond and the Council. 

VIauger : Paul Victor Edison [.Special AVar Ex.imination], 
250,1 Gloucester Terrace, AA'.a. Proposers : VIr. T. 
-Aluyn Lloyd, VIr. H. A'. Lanchester, VIr. Geolfry Lucas. 
VIiLLLR ; Claude St. John Garll [Speci.il AA'ar Examination]. 
bK Bic’xenhall Vlansions, Gloucester Place, AA’.i. Pro- 
posers : VIr. C E. Varndell, VIr. Robert .Atkinson, VIr. 
E. .Stanley Hall. 

VIintv: Robert James Hugh [Spccid AA'ar Examination], 35 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, AA' C.a. Proposers: 
Professor A. E. Richardson, VIr. .Arthur Keen, VIr. AA’. 
Curti.' Green. 

VIiTi heli : Edward Arnold [Special AA'ar Examination] 17 
Hanocer .Square, AA'.i. Proposers : VIr. E. Guy Dawber, 
-Mr. AA’. Curtis Cdro-n, Sir John J. Burnet. 

Xlwio.n : Pfrcy VIalricl [.Special AA'ar Examination], 10 
Borkelec Street, Hull. Proposers : VIr. L. Kitchen, VIr. 
P. Gaskwll. VIr. G. Dudley Harbion 
X’oRiON • Gh.iri.es Jo-Eni [Special AA’ar Examination], i 
Bridge .Avenue, Hammer-muh, AA' o Pioposers : VIr. J. 
Alfred Gotch, VIr. ClaudeAA'. Ferner, VIr, C. E. Varndell 
0 .sn.'.LDHroN : Georgf. .A:.ber'I [Special AA’ar Examination], 
“ Kalimna,” Vlilion Road, .Auchentlower, Brisbane, 
.Au.-tralia. Proposers : Tile Council. 

Owin' : Arthlr 1 'ri.vor [Special War Examination], " Vlyrtle 
Bank,” Dalmorton Road, Xew Bu,.;hton, Gheshire. Pro- 
pciscrs : VIr. T. E Eccles. Mr. Echgir Quiggin, VIr. 
Chlhert Erasin' 

Penman : Edu.ard VIeahows [Spcci.il AA'ar Examination], i 
d’horpewood .Avenue, Sydenham, S E.26. Proposer- : 
VIr. Frederick Wheeler, VIr. David Thomson, VIr 
C. AV. F. Wheeler. 

Price: Harry James P.irkin [Special AVar Examination] , 19 
Easthohn, Golders Green, X.AA .ii, Proposers : VIr. 
-Albert Howell, VIr, Chailes Spooner, VIr. George Elking- 
ton. 

Prichard : Lio.nei, .Arthur George [Special AA’ar Examina- 
tion], 17 .Sixth -Acenue, Old Swan, Liverpool. Proposer- : 
VIr. T. Taliesin Rees, VIr. O D. Black, VIr. E. Bertram 
Kirby. 

Rees : A'erner Owen [Special AA’ar Examination], 32 Bland- 
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ford Road, Bedford Park, \V.4. Proposers : Mr. Janies 
S. Gibson, Mr. P. iXIorley Horder, i\Ir. Robert Atkinson. 
Rcvitt : Gforge [Special War Examination], County OfBces, 
St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. Proposer^ : Mr. George H. 
Widdows and the Council. 

Ridge : Thom.is [Special War Examin.'ti.in], Bank Chambers, 
Oswestry. Proposers: Mr. .A.yl\\ in O Cave. Mr. Francis 
Jones, i\Ir. Percy S. Worthington 
RiPPiXOtl-iil : Thomis Frsxcis [Special War Examination], 
42 I'pper IManor Street, Chelsea, ti.W. Proposers : Mr. 
A. Hill Parker, Mr. R. J. .Allison, Mr. W. Bev.in. 

ScRivF.x : Ch-\hles [Special War Examination]. 51.1 Alexandra 
Road, South Hampstead, X.W.8. Proposers Mr. Robert 
-A.tkinson, Mr. Ernest Xewton. Mr. -\rthur Keen. 

Smith : .Weired E\v.\Rr [Special War Examination], 4S Tyn- 
dale Street, Leicester. Proposers : Mi. Arthur H. Hind, 
Air. William M. Cowdell, Air. Cha ies Kemii^on. 

^MITII : Cegii. [Special War Exa nination], 17 AVinchester 
-\venue, Erondesbury, X.W 6 Pr.iposers : Air. Robert 
Atkinson, Mr. C. E, Varndell, Air. H R. Goodtham. 
Sn-RGFOX : John Hexpy [Special War Examination], 13 
Chesham Terrace, King's Cliff, Brighton. Proposers : 
AI.'-. Robert .Mkinson, Air. Edwin T. Hall, Air. E. Staulev 
FLU. 

Sl iGLin E : Tho.m.Vs Wilfrid [Special W,;r Examination], 22 
Edmund Street, Rochdale, Lancs. Proposers : The 
Council. 

Th'iregrn : Ricn.tRD [Special AA’ar Examination], 200 Ports- 
do'vn Ro.i.d, Ala.ida Vale, AV.g, Proposers : The Council 
Trimm : CnsRi.r.s .M.gernox, AI.C. [Speci.tl W.ar Examina- 
tion], " Firror," 22 Lower King'.s Ro.td, Kingston-upon- 
Thame.s. Proposers : Air. W. J. Kemp, Air. W. Alurth- 
wait Hov,, Air. G. Bond. 

W-SEKER : Regin.yld Beckwick [Special War E.xamination], 
aS Chichele Road, Cricklewood, X'.W.2. Proposers : 
Professor S. D .-Adshead, Professor .A.. E, Richardson, 
Air Sniniey C. Ramsey. 

Wiiiu' : Cii.tRi Es ST.-tNLEY [Special W.-.r Examination]. 34 
Bedford Suuare, W.C.t. Proposers ; Air. Robert .Atkm- 
.son. Air Edwin T. Hall Air E. Sr.inley Hall. 

Edwiv [Speci.il AVar Exaniin.ttioni, 201 Edge 
Lane. Liverpool. Proposers ■ Professor C. H Reilly. 
.Air Gilbert Fraser, Air. A\'. E. AA'illink. 

WiLi.i.y.MS ; How.sRD [Special AA’ar E.xamination]. '' C..rtref.'' 
37, Kimberlet Ro.id, Roath Park, CarJiii. Proposers : 
-Mr. 'P. .Alwyn Lloyd .Mr, Hairy TeatPe-, Mr. George E. 
H illiday. 

AA'inx : TikiM \s John RcisFW.'.unt. [-^neci.il AA'ar Examiuanon], 
I’lvtonc, Truro, Cornwall. Proposers : Air Alartin S. 
Bi'igg,, Air. -Arthur Stratton, Profe.ssor .A. K. Richardson. 

Members’ Column 

Memben', Licentiates, and Students may aisert announcements 
and make knaim their reijuirements in this calumti tiithout cha) "e . 
Commiinicatiuns must be addressed to the Editoi, and be aieom- 
[latiied by the full name and add) ess. Whoe a})ot)y)}))t\ is desired, 
box mimhets zcill he yiren and mistrc/s Jo)zca)ded. 

WLI.W'V-X L.AKDPX t U'V, 

-Assisi \\ t .VuciiirLcr ivautcd ; expeiiMiixii m biiildiiia practice 
.uul iiispei'tioii : good liLisiiio--. ]ir.utic.il .iiid tochiiiv-il knowledge 
cs'. iitial. tdx.d pcGt fur a thoruugUly cap.iblo ni.ui -Write, 
't.itiiig qu.iliti, atiuns HI full, agp, utc to .Vrcliitc t. Wtdwvn 
< ..irden t ity. Ilertx 

OFFICE -VCCOMMOD.ATIU.X W.AM'F.D 

Fellow K.I.B .A w ixlie- to '•liare olfn cs lu LuiiteuKiit position, 
I.oudoii, West End prelerable - -Box Xo asy. c o Secretary, 
RIB -A., 9, Coniluit Street, \\' 


P.ARTXERSHIP. 

-Associ.ctf. ,'291 wishes to purchase partnership in esta'Dlished 
London hnn. Practised for aj- vears. Contracts amounting to 
Cgr-Oou. mostly buildings of the lactoiv class Good connection 
and piiospects of immediate work — \\’rite Box X'o. 2712, co 
Secretarv. R T.B .A . 9, Conduit Street. W' i. 

.VKoHirLei requires ICirtuer in eoauiry pra' tice : LA.K I.B A 
pi'efi ired — ^-Apply Bo.x h 22_, e o SecPitarv R I B .A 

.Associvrn, age 43 nilly qiialifi.-d in all brainh-M, mcliiuiiig 
quantities, wishes to purchase share .jt established provir.ina! 
praetice Is acrustoined to taking luli control. — Bo.x scgc. c o 
S' .i.;-t.ny R I B .A . ... Conduit Street, W 

APPCHXTMEXTS WANTED 

V R I.B .A . D .Ar. h rst - lass Hon.surs' Al.m, hest'-r Captain 
.Aly . a meiitiotisi , a vear- in Frau-.c aiicl Italv ■ 2~ ' Go anywhere. 
Lome or abro-td. wh.ere keen, competent ’ and willing work is 
required Trateilcd o\er inatly all Europe , 1 laiiguabcs, La-t 
pOsltl' -u. I . ctUlCr lU .Vlc’mlectUle', Tecluilca! Colk-ge, S.fltold Wi'l 
tackle any job, archil' ’tural 'Cr otherwise, 

-Ass'Oci.me irauiiiig and exp'jr.eie e v.-ith well known 

Luiidaii architects. -All-round exocricnce. iii'.luduig quantities. 
Own pra.ti'c Lis ii.clu'k-d Banks. Ciiurclas. Schools] tlouseM 
Open i'.ir eiig.igem' lit or with view partii'-vshin — Box ti'iF 
c o Se'.retary, R I.B .A y. Conduit Street. W i ’ 

I -I'CEXTi.viE K LB .A v.'ith 'Over 20 vears v ir.e'd c.xperieiice. 
desUeS resp'.'Usible post Plans, inianiities. measuring up. super- 
visi'jii of W'jrk 'ji oiiice. Wat ser'. i' e in FraU'ie and Kussig. — 3. w 
27~ ■: -o S'l'Metarv, R I B .A o. C':'n'.iuit Street, AA’ i, 

P.R'OE-tiioxER R I B -A , age 22. rereutlv C'Cnipieted .Articles seeks 
appou'.tinent as improter. G'i'.id draugiitsi.. .,11' e.'.Oerieiice on larU 
housing S neme. and geiiciMl wuik Lx-Scrvi,.e n'um — Box aicT 
.. A S' cixt.iry RIB .A .i Coiuluit Street. Lond'.'U, AA' i 

-A R.I B .A 31'’ , 'ix-ini'-cr. h.is hid g'l'Od expi neu'n — .Articles .imi 
tdxjut -I year — with L'.uid'i'n nrms. •.■>ners servues, temnorary 0- 
ot’r.erwi-e G.'Od expci.eii'.e in making I'Mi-kaig detaiis : s.-im^ 
'.■-Xperieir e ai-'.i in supervision '.'f work-'- —Add”. [5 Bix 3222, Jo 
Sc p-i iry R [ B .A . '. C.'ii'lun St's -'t I. "id 'u. A\‘ r ' ‘ ' 


Minutes IX 

-At the Seventh General Meeting (.Ordinary) of the Session 
1921-1922. held on Monday, 6 February 1922, at ti.30 p.m 
Present : .Air. Paul AVaterhouse, President, in the chair. The 
attendance book w.is signed by 2S FcUows (including S Mem- 
bers of the Council!, 4c .Associates (including 2 .Alcinbcrs of the 
L'liuncil), 4 Licentiates, and a large number of ' isitors. The 
Minutes of the Meeting held on 23 January 1022, hating been 
published in the J'OrRXAL, were taL'n as read and signed as 
correct. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated for 
election to the various classes of membership the gentlemen 
whose names were published m the JolRX.tLs for 22 October 
1921, 2b X'ovember 1021, .md 14 January 1922. 

'I'he Secretary announced that the Council proposed to sub- 
mit to His Majestt the King the name of Mr. Thomas Plastings, 
of Xew York, as a lit recipient of the Rotal Gold Aledal for 
Architecture for the current t ear. 

The lion. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. Ernest 
Xewton, C B E , R .A . President 1914-1917, Roval Gold 
Medallist 1918, Officier de I'Ordre de la Couronne (Belgium), 
Hon. Membre de la Socn tv C'entrale d '.Architecture de Bel- 
gique, Orbcier d'.AciwLmie de France. Membre Correspon- 
daitt de la Soci f- des .Architectes diplomcs par le Gouvenie- 
ment, and referred to his eminent sertiees to the Roval Institute 
and the profession and to his remarkable personal qualities. 
The President alluded to the great loss w hich the profession had 
suffered in Mr. Xew ton's untimely death The Hon. Secretarv 
also announced the decease of Mr. Henri Favarger, F.S .A. [F.], 
elected 1901, and it was resolved that the regrets of the Royal 
Institute for their loss be entered on the Minutes and that a 
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message of s\Tnpathy and condolence be conveyed to the rela- 
tives of these two deceased -Members. 

Alessrs. Stanley Hunt, B. H. Jackson, K. H. Read and B. R. 
Saunders, Associates, attending for the first time since their 
election, were formally admitted by the President. 

The President, having delivered the Annual Address to Stu- 
dents, a vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation on the 
motion of the Vice-Chancellor of the University' of Cambridge, 
the Rev. E. C. Pearce, D.D., seconded by Vlr. Edward P. 
Warren [F.]. The President having responded, VIr. D. Theo- 
dore Fyfe [H.] read a Rez'iezo of the Works submitted for the 
Prices and Studentships 1922. On the motion of the President, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. D. Theodore Fyfe by ac- 
clamation. 

The Presentation of Prizes was then made as follows, in 
accordance with the Deed of Award : — 

Certificate of Hon. ^Mention to Mr. Herbert J. Harding, 
A.R.C.A., for his Essay on " The Imaginary- Architecture of 
Literature,” submitted in Competition for the Essay Prize under 
the motto Panic Fear.” 

The Soane Hedallion to Mr. Alfred John Broicn, for his 
design for a Central Group of Buildings for a Modern non- 
Residential University, submitted under the motto Per 
Angusta.” 

A Certificate of Hon. 'Mention to Mr. Thomas E. Scott, 
A.R.I.B.A., for his design submitted under the motto “ B. 
Minor.” 

The Ozcen Jones Studentship Certificate to Mr. W. J. Knight, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

A Certificate op Hon. Mention and cheque to Lieut. K. H. 
Read, A.R.I.B.A., for his design for an Asylum for 200 Aged 
and Infirm Poor, submitted in Competition for the Henry 
Saxon Snell Prize under the device ” Grenade.” 

The books selected by Mr. L. W. Ingham, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Dublin, Ashpitel Prizeman 1921, yvere laid on the table. 

Mr. Ingham had written regretting his inability to be present. 

The proceedings closed at 9,40 p.m. 


Minutes X 

Session' 1921-1922. 

-Vt a Special Genera! Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-Law 65, on the receipt of a requisition signed by 
the proper number of members and held on Tuesday, 7 Febru- 
ary 1922. at 5.40 p.m, .Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the 
chair. Tne attendance book yvas signed by 62 Feiloyy s (in- 
cluding 14 Members ot the Council), 136 .Vssociates (including 
3 Member.s of the Council). TheAIiitutes ofthe .Special General 
Meeting held on 22 December 1921 yyere taken as read and 
Signed as correct. The follouing Resolution yyas moved bv 
IMr. .-k. W . S. Cross [F.], Vice-President, and seconded bv 
Vlr. George Hubbard [F ] • 

‘‘ I'hat this .Meeting is of opinion that the conditions for 
the Unification of the profession should form part of a 
Registration Bill and that the present sy.stem of admittance 
to the Institute, including compulsory- examination, should 
continue in force until a Registration Bill be passed.” 

The follouing amendment uas mo\ed by Mr. H. 'I'. Buck- 
land [F.] and seconded by Mr. Herbert .A. VVelch [A.J : 

“ That in yiew of the fact that a Committee which repre- 
sents all sections of the profes>ion has been appointed to 
consider and report upon all questions connected yyith the 
Unification and Regi.stration of .Architects, this meeting 
deprecates the public discussion of various y-ieyys until the 
report ot the Com.mittee has been presented, and considers 
that all suggestions and proposals for carry ing out the ex- 
pressed w ishes ot the profession should be sent to the Uni- 
fication and Registration Committee for consideration.” 
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The Hon. Secretary read the folloyy ing resolution passed the 
same afternoon by the L^nification and Registration Committee 

“ That this meeting of the Lmification and Registration 
Committee re-affirms its Resolution of 12 May 1921, that 
the principle of Scheme -A, namely, the brining of all 
Architects of the United Kingdom into membership of the 
R.I.B.A. be adopted as the basis of Unification,” 
and the follocving resolutions submitted by the Associates’ 
Committee : 

“ That in the opinion of the .Associates’ Committee, if 
the resolution on the .Agenda Paper at the Special General 
Aleeting called for Tuesday next. 7 February-, is carried, 
the Unification of the profession yvill be indefinitely post- 
poned." 

The Committee has ample eyidence that, although there are 
differences of opinion as to details, the great majority of .Associ- 
ates are in fay our of " Unification ” yvhether or not Registration 
is immediately- obtained. 

Liverpool. 

Resolution passed at ^Meeting of Associates in Liverpool, 
October 1921 ■ 

" That this meeting of .Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British .Architects resident in Liy-erpool and District is 
agreed that L'nification is an indispensable prerequisite to 
Registration by .Act of Parliament and yvould urge that 
every effort be made to secure the Unification of the 
profession." 

M.yXCHEsTER. 

Resolution passed at ^Meeting of Associates held in Manchestei , 
October 1921. 

" This meeting, haying considered the point of y-ieyv ex- 
pressed by certain members yvho are opposing the scheme, 
namely, ‘ that if registration by .Act of Parliament does not 
materialise for some time the present suggestion of Unifica- 
tion is a fiilse step,' is agreed that Unifiiation, apart from any 
details at present proposed, is an essential preliminary, and is 
prepared to support the same ft om the advantages lAiich it 
iiould bring." 

XEWC.tSTLF. 

Resolution passed at Meeting of Associates held in Xev.castle, 
Sovember 1921. 

" That his meeting of .Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British -Architects resident in Xeyvcastle and District is 
agreed that Unification is an indispensable prerequisite to 
Registration by .Act of Parliament and yyould urge that 
ey-ery effort be made to secure the Unification of the 
profession.” 

In the discussion yyhich ensued the folloyying members took 
part : 

Wm. Woodyvard [F.] 

Svdnev Perks [F.] 

AV. Henry White [F.] 

Gilbert Fraser [F'.J (Liy erpool) 

G. C, Layyrence [.-!.] (Bristol) 

C. B. Flockton [F.] (Sheffield) 

A. W. Hennings [F.] (Alanchester) 

C. W. Long [F.] 

Sir Banister Fletcher [F.] 

Edyvard Warren [F ] 

F. R. Hiorns [F] 

M. Thompson [.-I.] 

P. .M. Fraser [F.] 

Ba.xter Greig [.L] 

On being put to the y ote the amendment yyas lost by i iS yotes 
to 80. 

The Resolution yy.is then put and 112 members yoted in 
fay-oLir and b6 against. 

The Resolution, not having secured the necessary tyyo-thirds 
majority-, was lost. 

The proceedings terminated at 7.30 p.m. 
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Proposed Scheme for First Ci..ess Gardex Lolxge — Starboard — S.S. Lacoxi.a 

Architects — Mewes and Davis 


The Decoration of Ocean Liners 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20 February 1922 
By ARTHUR J. DAVIS [F.\ 


M r. CHAIRMAX, L.A.DIES .\XD Gentlemen, 
— I am very much honoured by the invi- 
tation that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have extended to me to read a Paper 
to-night on “ The Decoration and Equipment of the 
Ocean Liner.” This subject covers such a large 
field, and its ramifications are so numerous, that I 
fear that in the short time at my disposal it would be 
impossible to deal adequately with all its details. I 
propose, therefore, to confine ntyself to broad prin- 
ciples, and shall, perforce, have to omit the discus- 
sion of many interesting side issues. 

It is not within the province of this Paper to deal 
with the decoration of the sailing ship. 

Volumes could be written on this subject, which 
covers a period almost equal to that of the history of 
the human race. 

To mention onlv the ships of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, on which some beautiful work 
of the carver, painter, andgildercan be found, opens 
up a delightful vista which must, however, he re- 
luctantly closed . 

A visit to the Maritime Museum of the Louvre 
and to Greenwich Hospital will show what has 
been achieved in this direction ; but we must leave 
this fascinating subject and pass on to the beginning 
01 the nineteenth century, when steam was first in- 
troduced in navigation, and the Charlotte Dundas, 
constructed by Symington, was launched on the 
Forth and Clyde canal. 

She carried an engine, designed by the great 
James Watt, which drove a stern wheel. Her suc- 


cess inspired the American engineer, Robert Ful- 
ton, to build the Clermont, in Xew York, five years 
later. This vessel, also engined by Watt, travelled 
up the Hudson River from Xew York to Albany, 
performing the journey of 130 miles in thirty-two 
hours. We are told that an enormous and, on the 
whole, sceptical crowd gathered to witness the com- 
mencement of what was to prove a classical vovage. 
According to an account written in the Xew York 
Evening Sun, the Clermont ‘ moved out into the 
stream, the steam connection hissing at the joints, 
the crude machinery thumping and groaning, the 
wheels splashing and th.e smoke-stack belching like 
a volcano,’ while ‘ one honest countryman, after be- 
holdin!? the unaccountable object from the shore, 
ran home and told his wile that he had seen the 
devil on his wav to Albany in a saw milk’ Others 
described her as a ‘ monster moving on the water, 
defving the waves and the tide, and breathing 
flames and smoke.’ ” 

That was in the year 1S07, but it was not until 
24 Alav 1S19, the day on which Queen Victoria tvas 
born at Kensington Palace, when the Savannah, a 
wooden sailing ship fitted with an auxiliarv steam 
engine, quitted the port wliich bears her name, and 
a fortnight later steamed slowly up the IMersey to 
the astonishment of a large crowd of spectators, 
that the Atlantic steamer service may he said to have 
received its effective initial impulse. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more largelv 
than this to the maintenance of cordial relations be- 
tween the members of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
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old and new worlds and to the extraordinary de- 
velopments which have since been effected in trans- 
Atlantic travel. 

Our great-grandfathers seemed to have scarcely 
realised the consummate importance of the new 
departure. 

The Britanni.i, the pioneer vessel of the Cunard 
fleet, measured 207 feet long bv 34 feet broad and 
22 feet deep, with a tonnage burden of 1,154 
an indicated horse-power of 740. Fler cargo capa- 
city was 225 tons, and she was fitted for the accom- 
modation of 1 15 cabin passengers, but had no 
steerage. Her average soeed was 8} knots per hour 
on a coal consumption of 38 tons per dav. 

In her passenger list, eighteen months after her 
maiden voyage, we find the name of Charles 
Dickens, and in an account of his ci'ossing he 
writes : — 

“ I had been led bv certain highly-coloured illus- 
trations to anticipate a saloon ‘ furnished in a style 
of more than Eastern splendour, filled (but not 
inconveniently so) with groups of ladies and gentle- 
men in the very highest state of enjoyment and 
vivacity,’ but I was terribly disappointed with the 
reality, which I can only compare to ‘ a gigantic 
hearse with windows in the side.’ ” 

One can easily imagine what would have been the 
surprise of “ Bo/ ” at the appearance of a modern 
ship with its wireless telegraphy, electric light, 
gymnasia, swimming bath, and even a journal such 
as the Cunard Bulletin printed and published dur- 
ing the voyage. 

This development has taken the form of a geo- 
metric progression, but it is only within the last 
twenty years that one can say that the ocean liner, as 
we know her to-day, with all her \^onderful display 
of technical and artistic equipment, has reached her 
present state of perfection. 

It is difficult to appreciate the full debt which the 
science and art of shipbuilding owe to the indivi- 
dual enterprise of such men as Sam.uel Cunard, 
William Inman, Thomas Ismay and .Alexander 
Allan , 

It was Thomas Ismav who realised in the year 
1875 that the old tradition of placing passengers 
aft made for acute discomfort with the arrival of 
the screw propeller, and he decided to put his pas- 
senger quarters forward of the engine rooms, where 
the vibration and movement of the vessel were least 
noticeable. I'he saloons and stateroonis were placed 
amidsh'ps, and the former were constructed to 


occupy the whole width of the vessel, being superior 
in ventilation and lighting to anv vet in existence. 

It was in the spring of iqi t that the Aqiiitaviu, at 
once the latest and the greatest of marine wonders, 
glided from her berth into the same waters which, 
little more than a century ago, witnessed the first 
feeble efforts of Bell’s Cornet. It is almost impos- 
sible to conjure up to-day a vision of this tine- 
vessel of 1812 by the side of the colossus of 1914, 
with accommodation for 3,250 passengers, together 
with a crew of 1,000 ; a floating population large 
than that of a great many English borough towns. 

Of the Y'hite Star liner O.^vw/p/r it has been said 
that she is not so much a ship as a palatial floating 
hotel, with every luxury that modern art in decora- 
tion and furnishing can provide ; indeed, the sim.ile 
of the floating hotel is somewhat inadequate ; the 
term “ Floating Town ” more preciselv meets the 
comprehensive idea of her construction. 

Think of all the historic ships which vou have 
ever heard of, from, the time of Columbus’s Santa 
IMaria, Grenville’s Revenge, Nelson’s Victory, even 
through that interesting maritime period of the old 
East Indiamen and the clipper-ship. Consider, if 
you will, the whole category of epoch-making 
steamships, from the time that Papin discovered 
steam power; consider Fulton’s Clermo?it, the 
Clyde-built Comet, the famous Great Eastern, down 
to the Mauretania and the Majestic, and then you 
can readily realise the continuous advance that has 
been made in the construction and equipment of 
that modern marvel “ the transatlantic liner.” 

These colossal vessels have caused shipyards and 
piers to undergo considerable enlargement, and 
harbours to be deeply dredged. 

An inspection of the interior of the Olympic 
means a walk of no less than nine miles. It is more 
than a third of a mile round her deck, and from 
waterline to bridge she is about as high as a six- 
storey building. .She has eleven steel decks, seven 
of which are used by passengers. The two sets of 
reciprocating engines, each driving a wing shaft, 
whilst the middle screw is driven by a turbine, are 
the largest ever built. 

Each of the funnels is wide enough to take two 
railway trains running abreast, and thev rise 81 feet 
above the deck. 

This rapid development has brought about a 
complete revolution in the methods employed both 
as regards the internal planning and the equipment 
of these ships. Yith the ine\itable necessity of 
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specialising in manv new directions, it has become 
the practice to employ experts to advise upon the 
various requirements of the modern liner, and not 
only does this apply to the actual planning of the 
habitable portion of the shin, but also to her decora- 
tion, furniture, electric light, heating, ventilation 
and lift installations. As the natural sequence of this 
evolution, so far as the purely non-nautical con- 
struction is concerned, it was found that the ship 
designers could no longer deal adequately with the 
large areas and surfaces to be planned. The space 
for the important public rooms was so vast, and the 
height of these rooms so great, that the expert know- 
ledge of the architect was necessary to deal with the 
arrangements of these available spaces. 

.\s an experiment the architect was first intro- 
duced chieflv as an art adviser, and it was con- 
sidered that his duties should be confined within 
the limits of decoration and furniture. Having 
justified his appointment, he gradually encroached 
on other portions of the ship, and it has now been 
found advisable to bring him into contact with the 
ship-architect at the very early stages of the design. 
As I have heard it put rather appropriately, the ship 
is now in the hands of the wet and the dry archi- 
tects. All the parts of her construction affecting her 
main lines, the great sweep of her bows, the laying 
of her keel, her superstructure and her navigating 
qualities, are naturally in the hands of the “ wet ” 
architect, whereas the “ dry ” architect is called in 
and consulted when it comes to planning her inside 
and finishing her public roomis and cabins. 

I may safely say that members of our profession 
have now become a virtual necessity in the comple- 
tion of all large ships ; not onlv are they employed 
in an advisory capacity, but it is usual for them to 
create and prepare the designs and supervise the 
contracts, as well as control the general decorative 
fitting up of the vessel in a similar manner to that 
adopted in all large buildings. The method pur- 
sued by the great shipping companies is roughly as 
follows. 

After they have decided upon the size, tonnage, 
and carrying capacity of the ship they intend to 
build, thev invite tenders from the various ship- 
building yards. The contract having been agreed 
upon, and the builders having been appointed, the 
architect is next consulted. At this stas;e the posi- 
tion of the bulkheads, funnel casine, expansion 
joints, cargo hatches, etc., are virtually settled ; but 
the spaces remaining still available for the planning 


of the principal public rooms, staircases, elevators, 
staterooms, and service offices have to be dealt 
with. Here is where the architect begins his work. 
It must, however, be clearly understood that he is 
onlv called in to work out the interior scheme of the 
vessel in collaboration with the ship-designer, to 
whose knowledge of the laws governing marine 
construction he must necessarily defer. 

.\11 the features with which we have long been 
familiar in our great hotels and public buildings are 
at the disposal of the architect in the planning and 
decorative equipment of the m.odern liner. So 
numerous are the rooms, so great the area, and so 
increased the available height that it has now not 
onlv become possible but necessary to employ the 
recognised rules of architectural planning. 

The problems which arise after the construction 
of the vessel has been finally settled by the ship- 
designer are, indeed, in many ways so precisely 
similar to those requiring solution on land that in 
some cases it has been found advantageous to em- 
ploy quantity surveyors to take out quantities and 
measure up variations in exactly the same way as it 
is done on a land building. Again this experiment 
has proved successful, and the general tendency is 
to bring in more and more the technical adviser, and 
we may see in the future sanitary and electrical ex- 
perts dealing with their special trades under the 
control of the architect in the manner familiar to us 
in our own buildings. 

For those architects who have not yet had any 
experience of ship decoration, and who may feel 
nervous when first faced with the problem of dealing 
with a large modern liner, I would suggest, first of 
all, that their principal friend and adviser, who at 
the same time may occasionally be their sternest 
critic, is the ship-architect. Many suggestions that 
thev mav make will be turned down by him as being 
unpractical on the sea, but others may be received 
with approval. I have found that in many cases our 
land methods of planning have not yet reached the 
shipbuilders’ vard. It is obvious that the very rapid 
growth of these great ships has brought about such 
extraordinarv changes that many precautions that it 
was found necessary to take in vessels of smaller 
tonnage can now be discarded in favour of systems 
which we daily apply in the planning of our 
buildings. 

It must be borne in mind that the displacement 
of our modern ships has recentlv been increased 
appro.ximately from 15,000 to 50,000 tons. These 
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figures are in themselves a proof that many arrange- 
ments which were useful and even necessary in the 
past to cope with the requirements of a vessel half- 
suhmerged are altogether out of place on a mighty 
liner of a length of over 900 feet, a width of 97 feet, 
and with its upper decks towering some 60 feet 
above the water level. 

Here, perhaps, an example may not be out of 
place. In the public rooms of small vessels light 
and air are obtainable solelv through the circular 
ports, which can only be manipulated by persons in 
authoritv,and which in stormvweather.are hermetic- 
ally sealed. Asa consequence, that peculiar atmo- 
sphere is created in which the odours of oil, stale 
cooking, and general stuffiness all combine with the 
incessant vibration to impress persons of delicate 
susceptibility that the pleasures of ocean travel are 
bv no means alwavs equal to the stationary com- 
forts of dry land. In the past conditions such as 
these have deterred many from undertaking long 
journeys by sea. .-^11 this has been entirely altered 
on the great liner. The port-holes have vanished 
from the upper decks, and have been replaced by 
large sash and casement windows, operated with 
ease by either passenger or steward. Nor is this all ; 
when these windows are shut, the natural air is re- 
placed by an efficient and complete scheme of arti- 
ficial ventilation, a supply of air at any desired 
temperature being forced to every part of the ship. 

Again, the immense addition to the tonnage of 
modern ships, although it has involved an increase 
in the size of the engines, coal bunkers, cargo and 
funnel hatches,etc..hasnotdonesoin aratio propor- 
tionate to the addition of extra space available for 
the public rooms, the extent of which has been thus 
greatly increased. For instance, it is now possible to 
obtain long vistas through complete suites planned 
in the grand manner, even monumental and pic- 
turesque architectural effects being thus rendered 
possible. 

It may not be uninteresting to give a short list of 
the public rooms required for the first-class accom- 
modation of an Atlantic liner such as the Reringario, 
Majestic, or the Aquitania, each of which has eight 
floors or decks, communicating with one another by 
elevators, as well as several staircases. On the lower 
decks, in addition to the manv staterooms, cabins, 
kitchens, and service rooms, etc., we find the great 
dining saloon (capable of seating from 500 to 600 
persons), with an adjoining grill-room, foyer, and 
lounge, a large swimming bath and gymnasium, 
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Turkish and electric baths, and purser’s office, etc 
Above, on the upper decks, in addition to the main 
staircase and several lifts, we find the ladies’ draw- 
ing room and writing room, a hall, lounge, and ball- 
room, the veranda cafe, smoking room, exhibition 
gallerv,barber’sshop, book and flower stalls, while on 
the converted German liners a restaurant and winter 
garden were features of considerable prominence. 

The second-class accommodation, which is, per- 
haps, hardlv less luxurious than that of the first, is 
also placed under the control of the architect. It has 
been recognised that every class of passenger expects 
to be provided with all the latest improvements, and 
while before the war competition among the various 
shipping companies was so keen, it was obvious 
that neither expense nor trouble could be spared to 
provide everv comfort to all classes on board. Not 
onlvare new suggestions constantly elaborated, but 
evervbodv interested in the success of a new ship is 
encouraged to bring forward any fresh solution to 
the many problems, which vary with every vessel 
launched. 

The once familiar “ cabin ” has no longer a place 
in the vocabulary of the great shipping companies. 
The term stateroom has a dignified sound more 
appropriate to these luxurious rooms. Frequently 
arranged in suites containing a sitting room, bed- 
room, and bathroom, with the addition sometimes 
of a private dining room, these apartments are the 
last word in comfort and refinement. In the bed- 
rooms, double or single beds, made of some rare 
wood, o.xidized silver, or brass, replace the old awk- 
ward bunks placed one above the other. Finely 
veneered woods, panelled and delicately tinted 
walls, light washable materials for curtains and fur- 
niture coverings, and decorations free from all un- 
necessary elaboration, are as much the special fea- 
ture of these rooms as the wardrobes, fittings and 
cupboards, which are replete with every possible 
convenience. 

'Fhe artificially ventilated inside cabin, so often 
and so rightly objected to, is gradually disappearing, 
and ingenious arrangements arc now contrived to 
enable even the innermost staterooms to receive 
fresh air and light, thus considerablv enhancing 
their letting value. 

A 11 thefittingsofthesecabins are especially thought 
out and constructed tor practical utilitv, the style of 
decoration selected for the room being maintained 
throughout. 

Methods of design, appropriate when used in con- 
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nection with buildings, cannot be transposed with- 
out change and adaptation to the requirements of 
sea-going vessels. The architect who does not 
modify his designs to suit these special requirements 
will be seriously disappointed when he comes to 
view the result. The pitfalls to be avoided are legion, 
and many schemes which look very well on paper 
mav prove to be failures when put into execution. 
Decorations, for instance, should not be designed 
without full consideration being given to the sheer 
and camber, which in certain portions of a ship are 
considerable. It is occasionally noticeable that in- 
experienced decorators arrange the cornices of a 
large room to follow the “ camber ” of the under- 
side of the deck line above, while overdoors, window 
bars, and dado mouldings are arranged horizontally. 
The effect thus produced is extremely unpleasant, 
and far more noticeable in execution than on the 
drawings. 

Another temptation to be avoided is to overcrowd 
a room with heavy ornament and meretricious deco- 
ration. This fault was very apparent on some of the 
earlier German liners , where refinement of detail was 
often sacrificed to tawdry magnificence and over- 
elaboration. 

It must be remembered that on a ship a number 
of people are imprisoned together for days, and 
sometimes weeks, that they are forced to live a life 
altogether different from that to which they are ac- 
customed on land, and that they are frequently 
compelled to look to the ship herself to provide 
them with interest and entertainment during an 
often tedious voyage. It is the duty of the architect 
to provide suitable surroundings combining an air 
of comfort and repose in the appearance of the 
different rooms, which, it may be added, are often 
of necessity seen under unpleasant conditions. 

Again, the factor of relative scale is of paramount 
importance. It is a well-recognised axiom that no 
matter how large the rooms to be dealt with on a 
ship mav be, somehow the scale appears much 
smaller than that of a room of similar dimensions on 
land. The probable explanation of this is that the 
absence of heavy constructional piers, deep window 
and door recesses, etc., tends to diminish the monu- 
mental character. Hence heavy or incongruous 
ornament looks doubly out of place when ap>plied to 
the comparatively light construction of a ship. 

Although the average life of a great liner may be 
assumed to be only about fifteen years, all the 
material and workmanship used in the construction 


must be of the very finest quality. Of late a great 
number of experiments have been made with new 
materials. Alany of these have stood with remark- 
able success the severe tests to which they have been 
subjected, and there seems to be no limit to future 
possibilities in this direction. It may be worth men- 
tioning that there has been some prejudice, espe- 
cially among foreign companies, against the em- 
ployment of plaster ceilings, but in ships such as the 
yiauretania, Laconia, Ahatian and Olympic, where 
such ceilings have been tested, they have been 
entirely satisfactory. To specify plaster and carton 
pierre for ceilings, domes, coves and cornices may 
be safely recommended. 

Other decorative materials — such as stucco, tiles, 
mosaic, scagliola and trellis — may also be used with 
discretion ; but marble and brickwork should be 
avoided on account of their weight, not only in 
appearance, but in fact. It must always be borne in 
mind that the marine designer is obliged to give 
special consideration to this question, particularly 
on the upper decks. It is unfair, therefore, to handi- 
cap him with heavy or bulky materials, which may 
easily necessitate revision of calculations and in- 
volve an increase in the strength of the supporting 
structure. 

Vibration at sea is also an extremely serious ques- 
tion in fast-going vessels, and materials which are 
likely to scale off or crack should be avoided. The 
architect must never forget that a ship is designed 
primarily to be in motion, and, further, that a 
vessel not merely moves forward, but is subject to 
lateral roll and a countless number of other strains. 
This applies not only to the vessel herself and every 
object she carries, but also to her human freight. 
The two principal movements are pitching and 
rolling, and although the latter has been minimised 
on vessels of recent construction, where such inno- 
vations as anti-rolling tanks have been installed, 
these movements are still felt to a considerable 
extent in bad weather. As the horizontal section 
through the centre of the hull of a ship much re- 
sembles the shape of an elongated cigar, the pitch 
or plunging movement is naturally less noticeable 
than the lateral roll. It is wise, therefore, to design 
all the swimming tanks and baths so that their 
length is parallel to the long axis of the vessel, the 
movement of the water they contain trying to 
regain its own level being thus minimised The 
same remark applies equally to the planning of 
staircases and companion-ways, which are easier to 
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negotiate in bad weather when the direction is fore 
and aft, or, in other words, parallel to that in which 
the ship is moving. In these staireases, which 
should be substantially balustraded, and not too 
wide, it is advisable to avoid winders, as well as 
awkward turns. Easy flights with comfortable land- 
ings are virtually essential. 

In a room where comfort is above all things de- 
sirable, in my opinion it is advisable to avoid the 
exaggerated use of skylights and glass domes. AVith 
the exception of vestibules, galleries and staircases, 
all reception rooms, wherever possible, should be 
lighted laterally. The principal objection to the use 
of skylights on a ship is that they are awkward to 
construct and difficult to keep air and watertight ; 
they are not only liable to suffer from vibration, but 
they produce condensation, and wherever unstained 
glass is used a cold green light is reflected from the 
sea into the rooms. 

However disguised a skylight may be with stained 
glass, gilding or other decoration, it always gives an 
appearance of the room being lighted from an open 
court. 

It is impossible to over-emphasise the fact that 
conditions at sea are often very unpleasant, and that 
passengers, after braving the elements on the ex- 
posed decks, or sitting for hours on the promenade 
gazing at a far remote horizon, are only too glad to 
return to a cheerful room with comfortable sur- 
roundings, and for a time at least forget they are at 
sea. This remark will explain the desirability of 
introducing suitable fireplaces wherever possible, 
even though they only supplement the heating in- 
stallation. 

The standard material used for painted wood- 
work on board a modern liner is well-seasoned 
Honduras mahogany ; but Cuban mahogany, teak, 
oak, satinwood, w alnut, black bean, and nianv other 
varieties of hardwoods are often used for decorative 
purposes. Deal and pine are too soft, and should be 
avoided. All panelling should be screwed invisibly 
to horizontal and vertical grounds, which have in 
turn been fixed to the steel framing of the ship, care 
being taken that everywhere thick felt is inserted in 
the positions where the panelling is screwed to the 
backing, so as to avoid the creaking and groaning 
produced by the straining of the vessel. 

Not only must provision be made for suitable 
casings for water pipes, ventilation ducts, electric 
wires, cables, and fire appliances, but the intakes 
and outlets for ventilation must be duly considered 


in connection with the decorative schemes. Here it 
is often advisable to make certain sections of the 
cornices in hardwood, so that they mav be easily 
unscrewed to enable the engineers to examine the 
wires and pipes concealed behind them. 

The floors, which are for the most part covered 
with a thick cork carpet over a layer of magnesite 
composition, are not infrequently laid with vood 
parquetry fixed to creosoted fillets. The principal 
rooms and cabins are partially covered with fine 
rugs and carpets, and the vestibules, gangways, and 
stairs bv a non-slip rubber tiling or cork carpet, 

AA'itli regard to general decoration, it is of course 
impossible to lav down anv golden rule as to what 
style or styles are the most suitable for a liner. Of 
recent years several attempts have been made to 
decorate all the rooms in the vogue of one particular 
period ; but, although by no means unsuccessful, 
such treatment tends rather to monotony, and a 
variety is, therefore, more generally preferable. 

Perhaps the best examples of Jacobean. Restora- 
tion, Georgian. Regence, Louis XA'., Louis NAT., 
Adam, and Empire, if simply treated, are amongst 
the most suitable. But in these days, when we find 
ships which have been successfully decorated in 
nearly every style known to art, from Early Pei'sian 
to Neo-Grec, an architect need never be at a loss to 
find a suitable period within which he can give a 
successful expression to his ideas. 

In the old liners the motion at sea was so con- 
siderable that every article of furniture had to be 
permanently screwed to the floors. The chairs were 
nearly always of the heavy inconvenient pattern re- 
volving on a central axis, and, in a crowded dining 
saloon, had to he placed so near to each other that a 
gymnastic feat was often necessary in order to ne- 
gcjtiate a seat at the table. During meals “ fiddles ” 
were a frequent necessity, all plates, decanters, and 
glasses having special compartments to prevent 
their skidding or upsetting. To-dav, however, the 
arrangement of the lurniture is in all respects similar 
to that usual in a modern hotel. AA’hile every variety 
of table, settee, chair and sofa is to be found in the 
principal rooms, with the exception of the larger 
fittings every article of furniture is movable, and 
only screwed down when the weather is exceptionally 
rough. 

In the dining saloons the long table d’hote table 
has been eliminated, and gives way to a series of 
small convertible tables, which are readily extended 
and enlarged, so that passengers can arrange their 
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own parties. All the china and glass are now as 
dainty as that of the private home, and the greatest 
care is taken in the choice of suitable replicas of old 
Worcester, Crown Derby, Wedgwood and SWres, 
so as to harmonise with specially designed repro- 
ductions or adaptations of antique silver and old 
plate of the period chosen. 

It is not to the details of the catering departments 
alone that the care of the expert and the connoisseur 
is confined. In all the public rooms will be found 
choice replicas and even originals of the Old [Mas- 
ters, as well as mezzotints, prints, and reproductions 
of notable excellence. In this connection it is not 
too much to sav that the catalogue of works of art 
and interest to be found on board one of the latest 
vessels would be at least equal to that of many a 
small art gallery. 

The architect must in every instance consider the 
special conditions under which the ship he is dealing 
with is intended to travel. It is obvious that the re- 
quirements of a liner steaming between Liverpool 
and New York are entirely different from those of 
another bound for a tropical climate. In all such cases 
a special programme must come into force ; but there 
is no reason why a versatile architect, having once 
grasped the essential necessities, should not adapt 
his talents to the requirements of any particular 
problent which he may be called upon to solve. He 
will doubtless be required to design or to give his 
opinion upon all such important m.atters as the 
choice of pictures and tapestries, furniture, carpets, 
linen, china, glass, silver, electric fittings, and all the 
thousand and one harmonies of form and colour 
which , by reason of his special training and technical 
knowledge, he is so pre-eminently qualified to 
control. 

It may not be out of place to give a short descrip- 
tion of the work and the useful services that these 
great ships rendered in the war. As fighting ships, 
hospital ships and transports, to most of you the his- 
tory of their exploits is familiar, and they fully justi- 
fied all the expectations that were predicted of them. 
I will not enlarge on the wonderful work that was 
done in transporting the entire American army 
across the broad Atlantic, nor of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by the great liners as hospital ships, 
hut I will refer you to Air. Archibald Hurd’s very 
interesting book entitled A MercJiaiit Fleet at If ar, 
in which he describes how a Cunarder, designed and 
equipped for the peaceful transport of passengers 
and goods, at the outbreak of hostilities was con- 


verted into an efficient war weapon and fought a suc- 
cessful duel with the Cap Trafalgar, a ship of similar 
type. 

To the Carmania fell this singular honour, and 
five years’ war at sea produced few more kindling 
and romantic stories. 

This is but one illustration among many of what 
these ships could do when stripped of their peace 
clothing and equipped in the stern accoutrements of 
war. Such exploits as that of the Carma-iia and the 
never-to-be-forgotten crime of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, which was principally instrumental in 
bringing the L'nited States into the war, cannot be 
ignored when dealing with the history of the ocean 
liner. The sacrifices that the British shipping com- 
panies made were enormous, and can onlv be realised 
when one is informed that the losses in tonnage of a 
companv such as the Cunard Line during the war 
were approximately 65 per cent, of their entire fleet ; 
the other important companies suffering to a similar 
extent. 

Long before the conclusion of hostilities the Ger- 
man submarine menace was well in hand, and new 
ships were being put on the stocks to replace the ill- 
fated vessels that had been sunk by the enemy. 
These post-war ships, some of which are now 
launched and ploughing the high seas, are designed 
on a somewhat dift'erent plan. The principal inno- 
vation is one which, although it may not directly 
concern the decoration, has fundamentally altered 
its main lines : I am referring to the use of oil in- 
stead of coal as a fuel. The introduction of this new 
method has greatly decreased the time expended in 
replenishing the fuel supplies, as a ship can now 
be refitted for her return journey in a few hours, 
whereas in the older vessels the coaling process takes 
several davs ; moreover, all the dirt and dust caused 
bv the coaling is eliminated and the decorations and 
fittings are kept in better condition. 

The great increase in the cost of building these 
post-war ships, owing to the advance in the labour 
market, has of necessity caused their designers to 
economise in every possible direction and to elimi- 
nate many delightful leatures which are not abso- 
lutely essential, but were merely introduced in the 
large pre-war ships to meet the competition of the 
foreign companies. The typical post-war ship is 
smaller and the tonnage less. The length is reduced 
from over 900 feet to 600 feet, the breadth from 90 
feet to 73 feet, and the tonnage from 54,000 to 20,000. 
Efficiency and economy are the watchwords now in 
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force. S\Yimming baths, gymnasia, theatres, have 
had, perforce, to go. 

Owing to the new immigration laws which have 
been passed in the United States, the fourth class, 
or steerage, accommodation is no longer of the same 
importance as in more prosperous days. Fares have 
increased in proportion to the advance of cost of 
construction, and many innovations have been in- 
troduced to cope with the altered requirem.ents of 
the present-day trade. Naturallv, these require- 
ments change each year, and it is quite possible that 
in a short time the larger ships will again come into 
fashion. However, the main principles that I have 
roughly indicated to-night govern the design of all 
ships from the small yacht to the largest liner. If 
applied intelligently , they may be of some use to those 


who propose to attempt to work in this very in- 
teresting field. 

Whatever our shortcomings may be as regards 
land architecture and decoration, we can reflect with 
justifiable pride that in ship construction the British 
designer holds the first place in the world’s estima- 
tion. The vessels which have been built on the Clyde, 
the Tyne or the Lagan, whether they be battleship, 
liner or tramp, bear the stamp v hich marks them as 
being the aristocrats of the sea. 

The reputation of our naval confreres is so high 
that it is for us architects who are entrusted with the 
decorations of theinterior of their ships to see that this 
standardis maintained throughout, and that our joint 
labours are worthy of that genius for naval construc- 
tion which commands the admiration of the world. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, .AIR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, ALA., IN THE CHAIR 


Sir WESTCOTT S. ABELL, K.B.E. : Air. Presi- 
dent, ladies, and gentlemen, — I am afraid I am not quali- 
fied to speak as an architect, although I may have some 
pretensions to deal with the subject from the naval 
architect point of view. 

We are very much indebted to Air. Davis for the 
interesting lecture he has given, and particularly for 
showing us how it has been possible for architects and 
naval architects, mainly of the Cunard Company, to 
combine successfully the architectural requirements 
and the structural requirements of the ship. Person- 
ally, I think the greatest problem before the architect 
is designing the features of the dining saloon, because 
when you come to the public rooms at the top of the 
ship theie is more opportunity for variety, for height, 
and for rectangular detail, whereas in the saloon you 
have a space which, over its main portion, may be loo 
feet square and only lo feet high. The trouble there 
IS to get or to suggest height by breaking up or making 
wall space, which, in the latest development, runs to two 
decks. There are some verv interesting features in the 
support of those decks, and I think more could be made 
— not perhaps in the big vessels, but in the average run 
of ships — bv a closer co-operation between the archi- 
tect and the naval architect. We find, as a matter of 
structural design, that the simplest and most economi- 
cal method of support of big spaces is to have four 
pillars to rest on girders, two longitudinally, two trans- 
versely. Elere the head room is a difficulty, but I think 
it would be possible to get a better division of the 
panelling, in the ceiling particularly, by' a closer co- 
operation between the architect and the naval architect. 

Air. Davis gave you such excellent examples of archi- 
tecture on board ship that some of the bad features 


which I am afraid one occasionally sees were not made 
apparent. But one criticism I should like to make on 
aichitecture on board ship is that it does not seem to me 
to express as well as it might the spirit of the ship. I 
will use an illustration drawn from the propelling 
machinery. If you go to a man who makes land 
machinery, he is competent, or thinks he is competent, 
to produce an engine to drive a ship. But if you put a 
land engine on a ship, it does not go. If, on the con- 
trary, you develop an engine which will work at sea, you 
may be sure it will work on land, and verv often more 
efficiently than the land machine. Another factor 
equally important to thte architect is that at sea weight 
is the dominant factor, and power for weight is the 
essential. Similarly in architecture. I think the archi- 
tect ought to get his effects with as little weight as pos- 
sible. I do not want to make invidious comparisons, 
but 1 think most of us know that the use of heavv 
materials, such as tiling and cement, which are used 
on land, ought never to be employed at sea. When thev 
are used at all it is generally high up in the ship, which 
makes the ship top-heavy and more inclined to roll. 

There is one point on which, perhaps, the naval 
architect can give some suggestions to the land archi- 
tect. I refer more particularly to beautv of line. If you 
look at the under-water form of the ship, I think you 
will agree there are no more beautiful lines used in the 
world than those architects use. Thev are, however, of 
a type which it is almost impossible, I should say, to use 
in ordinary forms of land architecture ; I mean the 
parabolic rather than the elliptical or circular form. I 
suggest to Air. Davis, with all due deference, that the 
development of the parabolic style, particularly with 
regard to detail, might add simplicity of design, which 
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both he and I agree is very essential in a ship, much 
more so than in land architecture. 

I might also suggest that Mr. Davis did not touch on 
a feature which, I think, is very important — that is, the 
colour scheme on board ship. I was crossing the North 
Sea a few days ago in very rough weather in a compara- 
tively old ship, and the accommodation was rather poor. 
But the worst thing we felt about it all was that there 
was not a fire on the ship, and there was not even the 
suggestion of one in a bit of red coloured glass which 
one might look at. I think a suggestion of a fire, or a 
suggestive colour scheme, to give brightness and light- 
ness, which one often wants at sea in the winter weather, 
would be a help. 

I have much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Davis. We are very grateful to him for a most 
interesting account of some of the best examples of ship 
architecture. 

The PRESIDENT : I shall now ask if Mr. Annan 
Bryce will be good enough to second the vote of thanks. 

Mr. J. ANNAN BRYCE : I was greatly honoured. 
Air. President, by being asked to second this vote of 
thanks. I cannot pretend to the knowledge of architec- 
ture of the last speaker, because I am not an architect 
at all. But I am an amateur in the matter of architec- 
ture, and I have been, all my life, extremely fond of that 
old art as a layman and an outsider, and I have spent a 
good part of my life in going to places where fine ex- 
amples of architecture exist. I have been, like all who 
have lived long enough to know what the old type of 
ship was, enormously pleased by the great progress 
w'hich has been made in the last few years in architec- 
tural design in ships. I can remember the days of travel 
to the East, more than fortv years ago, in the old P. and 
O. liners, very fine seaworthy vessels, but very uncom- 
fortable to live in — dark, evil-smelling, ill-ventilated, 
the cabins open into the saloon where meals were taken, 
so that everything that went on in the saloon was heard 
in the cabins, and vice vena. That is a trying experience 
which no longer occurs to one making a voyage to the 
Far East or elsewhere in one of these great vessels. 
Air. Davis’s lecture was extremelv interesting to me in 
one way, for it seemed to show what a large field was 
opening to the vounger generation of architects in the 
exercise of their profession. The development which 
Air. Davis has outlined is still incomplete. Consider- 
able numbers of the great liners still do not employ 
architects. Anyone who goes to sea in a vessel on which 
an architect has not been engaged, and afterwards sails 
in one wEich has had that advantage, perceives an enor- 
mous difference. There are still, curiously enough, 
some departments of the vessel into which the architect 
does not seem to have penetrated, and one of these is 
the bathroom. The bathroom in some of the great 
liners is still left in the same crude, inchoateconditionin 
which the lavatories and bathing rooms in the old 


vessels were ; you can see the rivets on the plain iron, 
and the bath itself is such as would disgrace a fourth- 
rate hotel. Let us hope that, just as various experts have 
been gradually introduced, we shall see in every depart- 
ment of these great ships expert advice operating. 

I have great pleasure, Air. President, and ladies and 
gentlemen, in seconding the motion to thank Air. Davis, 
wEose lecture has been, I think, to all of us of the 
greatest possible interest. 

Air. H. W. WILLS : I think Air. Davis has success- 
fully shown us how' the mere fact of being at sea can be 
absolutely obliterated on board a liner . I doubt whether 
that is the ultimate word in the designing of ships. I 
remember seeing drawings of an exceedingly evil and 
wicked fake; Ithinkit was the Yacht Club of New York. 
In that stone was tortured into a most able representa- 
tion of the poop of an old -fashioned galleon ; there was 
not a line which was vertical, there was not a line which 
suggested the lines of timber, and the effect was very 
charming. And I am not certain that in the design of a 
ship w'e could not — working on old lines, the old roman- 
tic suggestions, the most romantic in the world, calling 
to our mind Treasure Island and stories of the pirate 
ships and the ships of the Vikings — I am not certain 
that we could not, as one of the speakers suggested, use 
parabolic or other lines which are dictated by the struc- 
tural lines of the vessel. This scheme of decoration 
would certainly give us the idea that we were at sea, and 
possibly give us the thought that being at sea was not a 
bad thing after all. I am not certain that it would not be 
better than trying to take away altogether the impres- 
sion that we were there. 

Air. WARREN : I very much agree with the point 
of view which Air. Wills has just expressed, also with 
the idea mentioned by the mover of the vote of thanks. 
After Air. Davis’s very interesting Paper and admirable 
illustrations — and having made in my time some few 
voyages in liners and otherwise — my opinion is that the 
architecture was unlike what ship architecture should 
be. The idea seemed to be to give you the comforts and 
discomforts of home and the modern hotel, flattened 
down a little in respect of height, to give you a close 
assimilation of a hotel at sea. The port-hole was dis- 
guised with sham w indows, and I found a little garden 
on deck, with trellises, and a growing plant blowing 
about in the w ind. The w hole thing had an air of sham, 
which is a pitv, because a ship is a splendid contrivance, 
and her decoration should be suggestive of the sea and 
of the nohilitv of her structural lines. It is a question of 
temperament, and your enjoyment of the sea and the 
nav.il architecture which surrounds you is also a ques- 
tion of your assimilating apparatus ; but most people 
who have an appreciation of architecture and decora- 
tion will not feel that ship architecture which assimilates 
to land architecture, with pillars, columns, pilasters, 
etc,, and reproductions of period architecture on board 
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ship, is at all comfortable when the ship begins to roll. 
When a Corinthian column assumes an angle of 70' to 
vour vision, it does not produce a very comfortable 
feeling, and I think it is subversive of everything which 
is contemplated in architecture. I think a ship design 
which assimilates the design of an hotel, and a down- 
right design which has not grown from the lines and 
usages of the ship, is wrong, and I would like to see the 
architect empowered to let himself go in the direction 
of expressing the essential lines of the ship, making the 
port-hole a beautiful thing, as it well might be. Some 
vears ago, having an opportunitv of doing some archi- 
tecture in connection with a college barge, I studied 
the details of the barge and its construction, and I 
learned much which was useful. There was no naval 
problem, because a barge generally settles on mud and 
stays there ; but I got hold of that delightful book, 
Charnock’s Marine Architecture, and I revelled in poops 
and other details and charming decorations given in the 
drawings of seventeenth and eighteenth century ships, 
and it gave me a sense of evolution which belonged 
peculiarly to the ship. .A.nd I do not see why there 
should not be an evolution in decorative art in connec- 
tion with the modern steamship, whether it be oil or 
coal driven, not an assimilation to an inferior article of 
architecture, for that is imitating something which it 
is not, and that is stable architecture on shore. 

Professor AD.SHE.\D : The discussion seems to 
have turned on the question of parabolic or period 
architecture for ships. I do not agree with the last 
speaker in his view that we should evolve a ship archi- 
tecture out of dolphins and mermaids. I think the 
solution of the question of having period architecture 
and ship architecture lies in the correct appreciation of 
sheer and camber. 

The PRE.SIDENT : I now propose to put to you 
the vote of thanks. I think we particularly owe our 
thanks to Mr. Davis for the generositv of his Paper. 
Mr. Davis has the entree to a sphere of architecture 
which I have no doubt is pleasant from all points of 
view, and when a man of his position is good enough to 
come before his brother architects and let them into 
some of the secrets and explain some of the difficulties, 
as well as the pleasures of his successes, 1 think we owe 
him a verv great deal. I knew we should have a good 
Paper from Mr. Davis ; you all knew it, too, for you 
have filled the room. Some awkward questions have 
been put to him as to what should be the lines of deco- 
ration in relation to those of construction, and I am sure 
he will explain how they are to be made. When I heard 
his Paper it occurred to me what a delightful thing it 
would be in ship design to keep everything moving on 
a curve, that every useful line should be treated as a 
parabolic or other curve. And perhaps he will tell us, 
some day, how these things should be drawn. 

IMr. DAVIS, in reply, said : Mr. President, ladies 


and gentlemen, with regard to the criticisms which have 
been suggested, mav I point out that when I was first 
engaged, some 15 vears ago, to start this work, similar 
criticisms were the first that occurred to me. I said to 
the directors of the companv who employed me : “ Whv 
don’t vou make a ship look like a ship r " and something 
like the delightful suggestions expressed by Mr. Wills, 
of pirate sea vessels and Viking ships, and of making a 
ship look like a ship, were in my own mind. But the 
answer I was given was that the people who use these 
ships are not pirates ; they do not dance hornpipes ; 
thev are mostlv seasick .\merican ladies, and the one 
thing thev want to forget when they are on the vessel is 
that thev are on a ship at all. Most of them have got to 
travel, and thev object to it very much. In order to 
impress that point upon me, the company sent me 
across the Atlantic. The first day out I enjoyed the 
beautiful sea, but when we got well on to the Atlantic 
there was one thing I craved for as never before, and 
that was a warm fire and a pink shade. The people who 
travel on these large ships are the people who live in 
hotels ; they are not ships for sailors or for yachtsmen 
or for people who enjoy the sea. They are inhabited by 
all sorts of people, some of whom are very delicate 
and stay in their cabin during the whole voyage ; others, 
less delicate, stay in the smoke-room all through the 
voyage ; the programme of trans-Atlantic travel as it 
exists to-day is a very peculiar one. The directors of the 
various shipping companies impress their ideas on archi- 
tects, and we have to follow the main lines of the pro- 
gramme. I suggest to you, as I did in my Paper, that 
the trans-Atlantic liner is not merely a ship, she is a 
floating town with 3,000 passengers of all kinds, with all 
sorts of tastes, and those who enjoy being there are 
distinctly in the minority. If we could get ships to look 
inside like ships, and get people to enjov the sea, it 
would be a very good thing ; but all we can do, as 
things are, is to give them gigantic floating hotels. 

With regard to bathrooms, I have not shown many 
of those, for obvious reasons, one being that I have not 
a slide of the private bathroom I would like to show 
you. I agree with Mr. Annan Brvce that it is time the 
sanitarv expert joined the architect in dealing with such 
things as bathrooms. It is verv extraordinarv, when 
you see these fine suites of apartments, in which every 
effort is made to produce a fine decorative effect, and 
then walk through the door into the bathroom and see 
painted bulkheads and the enamel baths, and plumbing 
which is a disgrace . 

With regard to seeing Corinthian pillars oscillating, I 
admit that is rather uncomfortable, but it must be re- 
membered that it is only in very exceptional weather 
that these large ships show’ any violent motion. At pre- 
sent we have not found anything better than the recog- 
nised formsof decoration, which are moreor less cosmo- 
politan, forit is acosmopolitan people who use theseships. 
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London of the Future* 

By H. P. L. CART DE LAFONTAINE [A.], O.B E. 


T he remarkable collection of essays bv members 
of the London Society on the various aspects of 
the development and growth of our great city 
forms a valuable contribution towards the solution of a 
problem of ever increasing urgency. 

It is of especial interest at the present time in view 
of the probable extension of the boundaries of Greater 
London and the creation of some central co-ordinating 
authority, which all the contributors to this volume 
recognise as an essential preliminary condition without 
which no important improvements can be carried into 
effect. The volume opens with a “foreword” by Lord 
Plvmouth, followed by a preface bv Sir Aston Webb, 
which gives the reader an indication of the objects for 
which the London Societv was formed, the work it has 
already achieved, and a concise summary of the essays 
which follow. 

It is significant that although (as Sir .^ston tells us) 
there has been no attempt to co-ordinate the opinions 
of contributors, there is general agreement that the two 
most urgent problems are the reconstruction of the rail- 
ways and the improtement of traffic facilities. 

The former is dealt with exhaustively by Mr. H. J. 
Leaning, who commences his study of the problem with 
a retrospective survey, showing how the present group- 
ing of the railways and termini of the metropolis came 
about. He then turns to the proposals of the committee 
appointed bvthe London Sccietvto investigate the prob- 
lem: — “We have in our scheme disregarded allquestions 
of ownership, and have not hesitated to alter routes and 
workings wherever the interests of the whole seemed to 
demand it, the one object being to secure a maximum 
of convenience at a minimum initial cost.” 

Mr. Leaning considers that the linking up of the 
various railwav svstems for local and suburban traffic by 
means of new tubes through the central area is a vital 
necessitv. He goes on to demonstrate that (by a com- 
prehensive scheme of regrouping) many of the present 
trunk line termini — such as St. Pancras, Cannon Street, 
Charing Cross, and Holborn Viaduct stations — could be 
removed without loss to public convenience. This pro- 
posal would clear the way for the removal of the present 
unsightly railwav bridges over the Thames, which, in 
itself, would effect a notable improvement in central 
London and would render possible the realisation of 
the great scheme outlined bv Mr. Waterhouse in his 
essay on “ The Surrev Side.” Mr. Leaning concludes 
his survey by outlining a scheme for goods and parcel 

* London of the Future. By the London Society, under 
the editorship of Sir .^ston Webb, K C.V.O., C.B., P.RA. 
Illustrated (London ; T. Fisher Unwin ) 42s net 


traffic, and mentions that the decision of the Ministry 
of Transport to group London railways together as one 
unit renders the proposed scheme of reconstruction 
more possible of achievement. 

The problem of the “ Roads, Streets and Traffic of 
London ” is dealt with bv Colonel R. C. Hellard, 
latelv Superintendent of the London Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade. After a brief resume of the history 
of the problem. Colonel Hellard turns to the considera- 
tion of the wav in which it may be solved. He evidently 
shares the opinion expressed by the Select Committee 
on Transport in the Metropolitan Area, who “ attributed 
the demoralisation of traffic in Greater London to the 
absence of a Supreme Traffic Authority, possessing 
executive powers to control, co-ordinate and safeguard 
public interests.” 

Dealing with the difficult question of street widening 
in built-up areas, Colonel Hellard remarks that “ the 
policv of leaving each generation to deal with its own 
problems as thev arise is unnatural and unsound,” and 
shows that in actual practice it is often more economical 
and efficient to construct a new “ bye-pass ” road in- 
stead of expending a large sum of money on street 
widening. On the vital question of arterial and main 
radiating roads one specially notes the following para- 
graph : “Authority to prescribe building lines on all 
main radiating roads would be of the greatest advantage, 
particularly in the suburbs, in that it would arrest the 
growth of further obstruction and would help to lessen 
the difficulty and expense of widening. The Cam- 
bridge Road presents a very good example of the benefit 
that might accrue from the adoption of such a measure, 
where at each of the villages through which it passes the 
road is far too narrow. Opportunity could then be taken 
of setting back the building line to the new frontage as 
sales occur, or as leases of the unimportant premises 
fall in, before thev are replaced by a more elaborate class 
of building on the original frontage, when all hope of 
improvement would vanish.” Colonel Hellard con- 
cludes his survey by urging the necessity for the co- 
ordination of schemes for road improvement and the 
town planning schemes which now completely encircle 
London, and which may block every possible outlet 
unless thev conform to a general plan. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse contributes a remarkable essay 
on the possibilities of the “ Surrey Side,” which will 
appeal both to the architect and the ordinary citizen. 
He traces the history of the Thames as a waterway, and 
the effect on the development of London of the bridges 
and underwater connections, and observes: “ It would 
astonish manv Londoners to be told that the square 
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mile of which the western side runs from Drurv Lane 
to the House of Lords, and which has its north-east 
angle in St. Paul’s Churchyard, contains more of Surrey 
than of iMiddlesex.” He continues : “ The Surrey side 
offers splendid opportunities for effecting at less cost, 
and sometimes with greater directness, those improve- 
ments which on the City or Westminster side seem 
almost unattainable. . . . The problem can be divided 
into the foreshore question, the question of bridges, the 
question of traffic generally on the Surrey side, and the 
larger question of the development of the Surrey land 
as sites for important buildings.” 

Air. Waterhouse then tells us how the committee 
appointed by the Society to examine the question 
arrived at the conclusion that the embankment (which 
must form an important part of any scheme) could be 
planned without interfering with the existing wharves 
by providing an interior waterway united to the river at 
certain points. 

The author then deals in some detail with the plan- 
ning, levels and extent of the proposed embankment in 
relation to existing and probable new bridges. On the 
traffic problems of the Surrey side — warning us that his 
views may not be shared by all his colleagues — he says; 
“ In general criticism of the Lambeth-Southwark- 
Borough region, what it needs in the way of traffic facili- 
ties is more convenient through routes. The curve of 
the river naturally makes the lines of the bridges con- 
verge like the radiiof a circle. Themain roads coming in 
from the south similarly converge, and convergence of 
this kind, which gives no great trouble in a small town with 
a moderate business, becomes intolerable in a large town 

of supreme industry.” ‘‘The Surrey territory 

should from its position and shape form a convenient 
link between Westminster and the City, but the pro- 
vision of any good east to west road across this tract of 
land has always been postponed or ignored.” Turning 
to the question of the great new road bridge at Charing 
Cross, i\Ir. Waterhouse tells us he would not have this 
lead merely to a new railway station on the Surrey 
side, but proposes that (continuing on the axial line of 
Northumberland Avenue) a great new street should run 
over the bridge and on as far as the “ Church of .St. 
George, which stands with a good deal of quiet majesty 
at the end of Borough High Street, just at the point 
where that thoroughfare is joined by Great Dover Street 
and Long Lane.” This scheme would secure a good 
connection for the new raibs av station .... which would 
replace Charing Cross, Holborn Viaduct and Cannon 
Street, and which the author would place at “ that tri- 
angle of ground . . . already rendered desolate by railway 
arches . . . just east of Blackfriars Road through which 
runs Gravel Lane,” with both the City and West End, 
and would plant “ hope and the chance of prosperity in 
the very heart of a derelict region which has never yet 


enjoyed the opportunities tthich its close pro.ximitv to 
London proper deserves.” 

Mr. Raffles Davison contributes a chapter on “ The 
Opportunities of London,” containing many thoughts 
which apply, not only to London, but to most of our 
modern cities. He sums up the case for expert control 
in the following notable passage : “ One of the most 
urgent and difficult aspects of the problem . . . lies in 
the continual change and developments which are bound 
to accompany the progress of invention and enterprise ; 

. . . . the time must surely come when certain limits 
will have to be fixed against the terrible congestion which 
threatens the well-being and life of modern cities. . . . 
Briefly put, the great need of the time is for adequately 
designed schemes, for better transport facilities — fine 
roads, definite plans for city beautification, and control 
as to the location of certain classes of buildings.” After 
referring to the obstacles to the realisation of this ideal, 
.... chief amongst which are the difficulties which 
occur in dealing with financial and vested interests. . . . 
Mr. Davison goes on to describe the method adopted by 
the London Society in the study of various aspects of 
the problem by the appointment of committees, and 
remarks that the conclusion reached has always been 
that schemes for improvement could not be carried into 
effect “ without the provision of some controlling au- 
thority, which should deal with the problem as a whole.” 

.\nother passage which merits special attention runs 
as follows ; “ .A. fine city needs fine vistas, important 
centres should have some cohesion of architectural 
effect, circuses and squares ought not to be surrounded 
by haphazard collections of buildings ; our pavements 
are generally too narrow, street signs and ad%-ertisements 
are too much out of control, whilst all sorts of ugliness 
are per.mitted in the uppermost levels and skylines of 
our buildings.” 

Mr. Davison concludes his essay with an appeal for 
continuity of effort and a development of civic pride as 
an essential to the improvement of London. 

.Sir Reginald Blomfield contributes a chapter on the 
” Bridges of London i8i5“i93C!,” which should be a 
source of inspiration to all those who in the future are 
entrusted with planning and building the new bridges 
of our city, while Sir Arthur Fell, in a chapter on “ Lon- 
don and the Channel Tunnel,” urges the necessity for a 
great new Empire Station on the Surrey side, approached 
by a worthy bridge from Charing Cross. 

“ Central London ” forms the subject of a chapter bv 
Professor S. D. Adshead, whose knowledge of the prob- 
lems of town planning in ‘‘ built-up areas ” lends par- 
ticular interest to his views. The essay contains much 
which deserves careful study by those interested in the 
improvement of the central area of the metropolis. 
Professor .Idshead points out that there are times 
when the process of rebuilding attains the proportion 
of reconstruction, as at present, when “the hundied- 
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year leases that followed Waterloo are expiring, and we 
are at the termination of a World War.” 

Mr. Raymond Unwin contributes “ Some Thoughts 
on the Development of London.” 

It is interesting to note that he considers the 
three great needs of the moment are, firstly, a broad, 
comprehensive scheme for London as a whole ; secondly, 
the “ creation of some unitv of control, with a general 
staff to think out and plan the policy for this great city ” ; 
and, thirdly, the reservation of a ‘‘ green belt . . . around 
London to protect its inhabitants from disease, by pro- 
viding fresh air, fresh fruit and vegetables, space for 
recreation and contact with and knowledge of nature.” 
On the question of land values, he is of opinion that 
” the proper development of London cannot be 
brought about while the individual owners of small 
patches of ground retain the right to use that ground 
for whatever purpose thev think best, having regard 
only to their own interest.” 

“ The Housing of London ” forms the subject of a 
chapter by Mr. Davidge ; he agrees with other contribu- 
tors in urging the necessitv for the creation of some 
central authority to deal with the question as a whole, 
and, on the subject of transport, remarks that ” good 
travelling is, indeed, the kev to good housing,” illus- 
trating his survey by some striking diagrams. IMr. 
Davidge also emphasises the necessity for town plan- 
ning ; at present it often happens that any new de- 
velopment in a district tends to rob it of some ot its 
natural charm. He also suggests that ” no one should 
be allowed to design a house unless he knows how to do 
it in such a way as to add to, or at least not to spoil, the 
beauty of the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. W. E. Riley contributes an excellent chapter on 
the complex subject of “ The Government of London,” 
and (having regard to his long experience as Chief 
Architect to the L.C.C.), it is interesting to note that he 
also is of opinion that a central co-ordinating authority 
is the chief need for London at the present time. 

Lord Devonport is the author of a chapter on the 
“ Port of London,” in which he traces the development 
and growth of the London docks and their part in the 
life and growth of the metropolis. 

The Parks and Open Spaces of London ” are sym- 
patheticallv dealt with by IMr. Niven, who draws atten- 
tion to the close connection which exists between the 
adequate provision of open spaces and the physical 
well-being of the population, and refers to the develop- 
ment plan of Greater London recently published by the 
Society, where a scheme for linking up the outlying 
open spaces and the formation of a park belt is indicated 
for the first time. 

We mav not all agree with i\Ir. Niven’s suggestion 
that such roads as Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, and the 
Bayswater Road should “immediately be doubled in 
apparent width and increased infinitely in importance 


and attractiveness by pushing back the high, prison-like 
railings,so as to leave an outerstrip of ground'for develop- 
ment as a boulevard garden,” but would prefer that the 
precious heritage of our great parks should remain as 
thev are, especially as it is also suggested that desir- 
able locations for regimental or other memorials, set to 
terminate the vistas down important streets,” might 
form part of the scheme. One feels that this would tend 
to destrovthe distinctive charmof our great open spaces, 
a charm peculiar to London and not to be' found in 
anv other city. 

The Earl of Meath, in a chapter on “ London as the 
Heart of the Empire,” urges that it is time that London 
should be recognised as the capital of the Empire. He 
suggests that the leading representatives of the Overseas 
Dominions, of India, and of the Crown Colonies should 
be co-opted — during the time they are resident in our 
city — on the governing bodies of London, “ so that all 
parts of this great confederation of States . . • ma\ feel 
that thev possess a governing interest in the manage- 
ment of their great capital, and that each citizen of the 
Empire, when he visits London, may feel that this vast 
city ... is part and parcel of him or her and not a 
strange, though interesting city like Paris or Rome. 
This is a great idea, and one hopes it may be possible 
of fulfilment in the near future : it is especialh im- 
portant, as the unifying power of sentiment is a special 
characteristic of our race. 

Lord IMontagu of Beaulieu contributes a chapter on 
the future of commercial aviation, and discusses the 
problems of landing places and air mails in their relation 
to the future development of London ; while an essay 
by the late Sir William Richmond on “ The Srnoke 
Plague of London ” makes one echo the words of Sir 
Aston Webb (in his preface to the volume) : “ Sir 
William Richmond is a great loss, and a successor is 
sorelv needed to continue the crusade.” The essay 
(after some introductory remarks on the history of the 
smoke plague and the ever-recurring — but abortive — 
efforts to diminish it) describes the work done b\ the 
Coal Smoke .Abatement Society and the progress made 
in arousing public opinion on the subject. 

The concluding chapter, on “ Phe Spiiit of London, 
by the .Marquis of Crewe, is full of imagination and 
literary charm. The purpose of the volume is summed 
up bvLord Crewe in the following words ; “ It is the 
conclusion of the whole matter that in designing great 
London improvements we ought to revere, and so far 
as possible to conserve, what is left of the London of 
the past. To ensure this has been the aim of the London 
Society since its foundation ... In the reorganisation 
of London we cannot stand still, and we ought not to 
stand still ; but we can advance with reverence and see 
to it that the immemorial spirit of London does not 
suffer amid the rush and stress of our modern life.” 
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Correspondence 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 

1 7 February 1922. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — There is every prospect of the Council’s 
actual proposals in the matter of Unification being laid 
before the members of the R.I.B.A. long before the 
next General Meeting for consideration of the matter 
can be held ; but it will be well to correct some of the 
imaginary ones at once. In the first place there is the 
now familiar fiction of the words " all architects ” used 
in the sense of all who call themselves architects being 
admitted to the Institute. Happilv, those who deal with 
the business of the R.I.B.A. know exactlv what an 
architect is, and are in no danger of mistaking an under- 
taker for one. Those who, all too credulouslv, accepted 
this fiction should look through Scheme A — published 
in the Journal for 28 May 1921 — and they will be 
reassured. 

Then there appeared at the meeting on the 7th an 
impression that the suggested temporary procedure for 
admission to the R.I.B..\. was actually to be permanent. 
This is not the case, and a reference to Scheme A makes 
it clear. 

One speaker referred to all outside architects being 
admitted to the class of Associates. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to explain that this is not intended. 

What one would like to hear explained is why Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Hubbard, after preaching Registration 
by Statute steadily for a great many years and address- 
ing meetings up and down the country on it, are now 
suddenly convinced that it is an impossibility. It is a 
view that many of us cannot share. Also, why Air. Perks, 
having distinctly stated that a Registration Act will 
“ never ” be obtained, asks us to postpone Unification 
until such time as a Registration Bill becomes law. It is 
an odd proposal, but perhaps he has some ground for it 
that is not apparent. 

As an Institute man, I naturally wish Unification to 
be in the hands and under the direction of the Institute, 
and not in the hands of a body set up by Act of Parlia- 
ment. May I give just one instance of how registration 
under an Act operates ? It comes to me from Mr. Hurst 
Seagsr and relates to New Zealand, where registration 
by statute is an accomplished fact. A builder applied for 
registration, was refused, applied to the Court under 
the terms of the Act and was placed on the register 
because the Judge was satisfied that he practised as an 
architect. It is apparent at once that this would not 
happen under Scheme A for Unification within the 
R.I.B.A. 

Alay I point out, especially to the younger men in op- 
position, that the same warnings and alarms as the pre- 
sent ones were heard when the class of Licentiates was 
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formed about twelve years ago : It was stated that the 
prestige of the Institute would suffer, that men of good 
standing would withdraw, and all the rest of it. I think 
no one will contradict me when I say that the Licenti- 
ates have justified the measure of confidence reposed in 
them, that they have shown great abilities, and that their 
alliance with the Institute has been of much value to it. 
So much is this the case that it is generally felt to be due 
to them that they should have a larger share in the 
management of and responsibility for the affairs of the 
Institute. 

Is it too much to ask for the opposition that is being 
so strongly and, as I think, unfairlv pushed to be held 
over until the Scheme of the Council in detail is pub- 
lished ? At present the talk about the matter is wide of 
the mark, and the desire of those w ho are working the 
opposition seems to be to prevent the Council from 
being given time to develop its Scheme and place it 
before the members. 

A thing not sufficiently realised is that we have legal 
power to prevent any outside architect from using 
initials that would suggest membership of the Institute. 
A Registration .Act might give us the power to prevent 
anyone not on the Register from using the designation 
of .Architect . Which has more value ? — A’ours faithfully, 

-Arthur Keen [F.j, 

Hun. Secretary, 
Unification and Reuistration Committee. 


45 Hezc Bond Street, If’.i. 

21 February 1922. 

To the Editor, Journ.al R.I.B..A., — 

Sir, — -As a member of the Unification and also the 
.Associates’ Committee, may I crave your indulgence 
to add to the voluminous literature already published 
on the above subject ? 

I should like to take the opportunitv of publicly dis- 
sociating myself from the views expressed bv the pro- 
poser and seconder of the “ reactionarv resolution " 
that was so nearly carried at the last Special General 
Meeting of the Institute. 

What possible objection can Air. Cross find to giving 
the benefit of his views to the Unification Committee, 
as was suggested in Air. Buckland’s amendment r Not 
only does he vote against the amendment, but persist- 
ently refrains from attending this Committee, of w hich 
he is a member, thus leaving his colleague. Air. Perks, in 
an aggrieved minority of one. 

Air. George Hubbard, who is neither a member of 
the Council nor of the Unification Committee, in 
seconding the resolution, came perilously near to kill- 
ing his own child. He admits that the creation of the 
Licentiates class, in which he plaved such a large part, 
has brought us not one whit nearer to Registration ; yet 
now that another scheme for Unification is in the mak- 
ing he will have none of it, although, for all he knows, it 
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mav profit by mistakes of the past and ultimately achieve 
success. 

I am aware that criticism of such high personages of 
the Institute does not come well from an Associate of 
mv humble standing, but when I hear Hr. George Hub- 
bard aiding and abetting such a reactionary policy, it is 
time for the younger generation to register a protest, 
even if they are prevented from “ Registering ” any- 
thing else. — ^Yours faithfully, 

P. W. HuBB.tRD, ALA. [A.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND 
OYERCROAVDLXG. 

34 and 35 Bedford Square, London, rf'.C.i 
17 February 1922. 

To the Editor, Journ.\l R.I.B..\., — 

Sir, — In view of the general discussion which has 
been taking place recently in connection with the num- 
bers entering the architectural profession, and the 
suggestion made that the schools are unduly encour- 
aging students to enter a profession in which there is 
little chance of their obtaining a reasonable livelihood 
owing to its already overcrowded state, the Council of 
the Architectural Association has asked me to issue the 
following statement as to the steps taken to ensure that 
only those who show an aptitude for architecture, and 
are likely to become efficient and useful members of 
the profession, are allowed to enter or remain in its 
schools. 

In the first instance, no candidate’s application for 
admission will he considered unless he or she has at- 
tained to a good standard of general education, equal at 
least to the Senior Oxford or Cambridge Local examin- 
ation or London Matriculation. Applicants who pro- 
duce the necessary evidence of having reached the 
standard of general education required are inteiviewed 
and at once advised if it is considered that they are not 
fitted for the architectural profession. 

-Approved candidates are allowed to sit for the 
Entrance Examination, which consists of the following 
subjects ; — 

1. English Composition. 

2. Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 

3. Alathematics (.Algebra, Quadratic Equations). 

4. Geometry (Intersections of Solids). 

-A “ Pass ” must be obtained in subject z, and in any 
two of the remaining subjects. 

It is not suggested that the examination is an in- 
fallible test of the candidate’s suitability, but it does 
afford an opportunity of obtaining at least some indica- 
tion of the ability and type of mind of those sitting for 
the examination, and a fairly broad view is taken in 
arriving at a decision as to which candidates are to be 
admitted and which not. 

Those entering the School do so on a year’s proba- 
tion ; and if they do not justify their admission during 


that period, they are asked to leave and are advised to 
take up some other calling. 

I think it will be seen that it is not an easy matter 
for a student to enter our Schools, and that it is not the 
case that admission is granted haphazard to anyone who 
cares to ask it, irrespective of suitability for the pro- 
fession of architecture. 

If the architectural profession is overcrowded, it is 
certainly not overcrowded with well-trained men, and 
as evidence of this I mav state that even during the 
worst times there is little or no difficulty in obtaining 
paid employment for those leaving our schools on com- 
pletion of training. — A'ours faithfully, 

AViLLi.tM G. Newton [A.], President. 

Architectural Association. 

COLOUR COMPETITION. 

20 Bedford Square, London, TL.C.i. 

10 February 1922. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B..A., — 

De.ar Sir, — I am much interested by the particulars 
of the above competition which have reached me to- 
day, and think that this competition is likely, at any 
rate, to produce interesting results on paper. 

There is one sentence in the conditions of the award, 
however, which to my thinking rather mars the scheme 
as an incentive to design on the part of trained archi- 
tects. 

This is : “ Three premiums . . . will be awarded 
to the best colour designs, irrespective of architectural 
excellence.” 

This seems to be a very dangerous condition, since 
the obvious intention of the competition is to produce 
the best scheme for architectural decoration in perma- 
nent colour, and no such design can be arrived at with- 
out the careful consideration of architectural proportion 
and emphasis, and its suitability to carefully designed 
detail, appropriate to the purpose and construction of 
the fa9ade in question. 

The study of successful polychromy in architecture 
almost invariably shows that the polychromatic inten- 
tion was kept in view in the design of a building or por- 
tion of it which was to be decorated in colour. 

I should hope that it may still be possible to change 
this condition, which seems to me to be seriously detri- 
mental. — I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Edward Warren [F. \ . 


ARCHITECTS. AND THE N.ATION.AL HOUSING 
SCHEME. 

The Council have received from the Official -Archi- 
tects’ -Association and from a large number of the -Allied 
Societies communications supporting the action taken 
in the matter of the recent attack upon architects in 
connection with the National Housing Scheme. 
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The Library 

Notes by Members of the Literature Committee on 
Recent Acquisitions. 

[These Xotes are published veithout prejudice to a further 
and more detailed criticismi] 


Review of the Work of 
the Conjoint Board of 
Seientific Societies 


THE BUILDING ESTIMATOR, for the use of Surveyors, 
Builders and others concerned in the estimating of Build- 
ing Costs and the Ordering of Building ^laterials. By B. 
Price-Davies, F.S.A., M.S.A., etc. 40, Lond. 1922. 
I2S. 6d. [The Educational Publishing Co., Ltd., 9 South- 
ampton Street, Holborn. M’.C.i .] 

This is an excellent book for ant one who has to make accurate 
building estimates. It consists almost entirely of tables clearly 
printed and condensed into about too pages. Owing to fluctua- 
tions in costs of labour and materials, prices are not given. 
But the price of any item , w ith any given rate of wages and price 
of materials, can be found with a minimum of calculation by 
means of the labour constants and ready reckoned tables. The 
labour constants are based on sixtv post-war contracts. 

A. H. M. 

LUTYENS’S HOUSE AND GARDENS. By Sir Lawrence 
Weaver. los. 6d. [The Country Life Library.] 

This is a smaller edition of a volume published in 1913. It 
provides in handy form a most interesting record of contem- 
porart- English domestic work, by one who has done so much 
to revive a general interest in architecture, both as a fine art 
and as a practical translation of utiliu- into terms of a lasting 
beauty in design. We can see in this book how much hard 
thinking adds to a native capacitt- and enthusiasm ; and how- 
good general considerations as well as sound building crafts- 
manship are made, by a general control, and contribute their 
respective qualities to a whole conception. We owe much to 
the designer for what he has provided, but we are also indebted 
to the writer of the volume whose interest and energy has made 
such a record possible. H. C. C. 

INNS AND TAVERNS OF OLD LONDON. By Henry C. 
Shelley. Lond. 63. [Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.] 
The tavern has played so great a part in the life of the London 
citizen that this book setting out the historical and literaiy- 
associations of ancient hostelries should prove useful to 
students of men and manners of the past. It is illustrated 
with reproductions of old engravings. 

W. H. A. 

CINE^I.^S, vues exteriiures et intfrieures. Ditails. Plans. 
By Gaston Lefol and E. Vergnes. Portfo. Paris 
[n.d.]. £x los. 

Cinemas, edited by Gaston Lefol, with notes on con- 
struction and design by E. Vergnes, is a valuable record of 
contemporary French designs. The illustrations show many 
of the most recent buildings of this nature, with working draw- 
ings and photographs, and the book is a valuable and interesting 
contribution to the study of the subject from the French point 
of view. ' H. A. H. 

BRITISH HER.ALDRY. By Cyril Davenport, V.D., J.P., 
F.S.A. With 210 illustrations by the Author. So, Lond. 
1921. 6s. [Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, 

This is a hand-book containing, in a condensed and con- 
venient form, much necessary and preliminary information for 
the student of Heraldiw-, and leading up to the more important 
works on the Art, such as those of Fox-Davies, Boutell and 
St. John Hope, already in the Library. It gives, by the way, 
for the first time, a useful classified list of supporters. 

C. H.T. 


By H. D. Se.aules-Wood, Vice-President R.I.B.A. 

In 1916, at the instance of the Council of the Royal Society, a 
Conunittee was appointed to consider the advisabilits- of enter- 
ing into communication with technical and scientific societies 
with a view to establishing a permanent Board for the discussion 
of questions in which joint action seemed desirable. 

On 22 March 1916, following upon the appointment of this 
Committee, a conference was held with representatives of the 
leading Scientific Societies, at which the following resolution 
was passed : — 

*■ That it IS desirable to establish a Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies for the purpose of (i) promoting the co- 
operation of those interested in pure or applied science ; 
(2) supplying a means by which the scientific opinion of 
the country may, on matters relating to science, industry 
and education, find effective expression ; (3) taking such 
action as may be necessary to promote the application of 
science to our industries and to the service of the nation ; 
(4) discussing scientific questions in which international co- 
operation seems advisable.” 

A Committee was appointed to draw up a scheme in order 
to give effect to this resolution, and the scheme so prepared 
was submitted to, and formally accepted at, a second conference 
held on 12 June 1916. 

The Committee’s scheme then became the Constitution of the 
Conjoint Boardof Scientific Societies, representingthe following: 


Royal Society- 

Royal Society of Edinburgh 
Royal Irish .Academy- 
Royal .Aeronautical Society- 
Royal .Anthropological Insti- 
tute 

Royal English .Arboricultural 
Society- 

Royal Institute of British 
.Architects 

Royal Society of .Arts 
Royal .Astronomical Society- 
Royal Engineers’ Institute 
Royal Geographical Society- 
Royal Horticultural Society- 
Royal Institution of Great 
Britain 

Royal Society of Medicine 
Royal Meteorological Society- 
Royal Microscopical Society' 
Royal College of Physicians 
of London 

Royal Statistical Society- 
Royal College of Surgeons of 
England 

Highland and .Agricultural 
Society- of Scotland 
Institution of Automobile 
Engineers 

Institute of Brewing 
British .Association 
Society- of Chemical Industry 
Chemical Society- 
Institute of Chemistry- 


Institute of Civil Engineers 
Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers 

N.E. Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders 
Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland 
Faraday Society- 
Institution of Gas Engineers 
Geological Society- 
Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety- 

Iron and Steel Institute 
Linnean Society- 
London Mathematical Society- 
Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers 

Institute of Metals 
Mineralogical Society- 
Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy- 

Institution of Mining En- 
gineers 

Institution of Naval Architects 
Optical Society- 
Institution of Petroleum 
Technologists 
Pharmaceutical Society- 
Physical Society- 
Physiological Society 
British Psychological Society 
Runtgen Society- 
Surveyors’ Institution 
Zoological Society 
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The work of the Board has, on the tthole, come within the 
scheme given above, but during the War it became necessary 
to undertake a certain amount of research and some other 
duties not originally anticipated. 

It is not easy to classify the work very' rigidly, as much of it 
is concerned with more than one aim. 

1 . Into the first category falls the endeavour of the Board to 
draw up a scheme for the publication of a list of Scientific 
Periodicals , with an indication of the libraries in which they can 
be consulted. 

The Board also issued for two years, at a considerable strain 
on its resources, a fortnightly Bulletin of the meetings of 
Scientific Societies, with an indication of the papers to be read 
thereat. 

A Committee was instituted to consider the prevention of 
overlapping by various societies, and an attempt was made to 
avoid the clashing of meetings in allied subjects and to bring 
about the approximation of days of meetings of kindred so- 
cieties for the advantage of country members . 

Another Committee organised a deputation to the Office of 
Works to press the allocation of a Government site for the pur- 
pose of housing allied Technological Societies in juxtaposition. 

During the War the Board secured certain concessions to the 
constituent societies in regard to the supply of rationed paper, 
but it failed to obtain any reduction in the cost of postage of 
scientific periodicals. 

In the matter of censorship of scientific publications during 
the War the Board stood between the societies and the Censor’s 
Department, and through its influence greater discretion than 
was at first contemplated was granted to such publications. 

2 . Into the second category mainly falls the work of the Watch- 
ing Committee on Education. ^Meetings were held in the first 
instance with the Council of Humanistic Studies, at which a 
series of resolutions were drawn up to indicate the points of 
view which were held in common by the two bodies. The 
Committee also drew up resolutions for transmission to the 
Government Committee on Science in the educational system 
of Great Britain ; reported on the findings of the Commission 
on Civil Service Examinations, Class I ; and criticised the 
Final School Examinations of the Board of Education and the 
standard for entrance, and scholarships at, the Universities. 
The Board also nominated representatives of various sciences 
and technical subjects to give evidence before the Government 
Committee on Science in Education. 

A second Committee co-operated with the British Associa- 
tion in a scheme for higher education in Geodesy and for the 
establishment of a Geophysical Institute in Great Britain. One 
outcome of this Committee's report is the establishment of new- 
work in these subjects at Cambridge. 

Other Committees were concerned with " the Application of 
Science to War and to Industry,” the advocating of an An- 
thropological Survey of the Inhabitants of the British Isles, and 
the advisability of the unification of Patent Laws throughout 
the Empire, together with the adoption of certain improvements 
from the practice of other countries. 

3 Probably the most important part of the w ork of the Bo.ird 
falls into the third category — ranging from the deputation sent 
in 1916 to wait upon the IMarquess of Crewe, then Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, up to the attempt now being made to 
interest the Government in the financial position of Scientific 
Societies and to obtain a grant in aid of their scientific publica- 
tions. 

To the Deputation mentioned was made the announcement 
that : — 

“ The Government have decided to establish a separate 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for Cireat 
Britain and Ireland, under the Lord President of the Council, 
with the President of the Board of Education as ^'ice-Presldent. 
They have also decided, subject to the consent of Parliament, 
to place a large sum of money at the disposal of the new De- 


partment, to be used as a fund for the conduct of research for 
the benefit of the national industries on a co-operative basis.” 

Two of the Committees under this head have been led to 
undertake research of a character which required the co-opera- 
tion of several different sciences and the united action of mem- 
bers drawn from three or four of the constituent societies. 

The first of these Committees investigated certain anomalies 
revealed in the magnetic survey of Britain, which it was thought 
might indicate the existence of large bodies of iron-ore. A test 
case was selected and a detailed magnetic survey carried out, 
accompanied by' a geological examination of the rocks and their 
occurrences and the collection of materials, the magnetic sus- 
ceptibilities of which were tested. Assistance was given by the 
Royal Society and the Geological Survey, and a report of the 
investigation published in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society. It was shown that though the disturbance 
was not the result of workable ore-bodies, the observations 
gave considerable assistance in the elucidation of the compli- 
cated earth-crust structure at the test locality-. 

The second Committee faced the possible shortage of glue 
and other adhesives owing to war conditions. A grant of 
£1,000 from the Ministry of Munitions, Air Group, was ex- 
pended in research, of which part of the outcome was ; (i) A 
more economical method of preparing casein adhesive ; (2) the 
discovery of a new and satisfactory- adhesive prepared from a 
waste product, of which ample supplies existed in the country- 
even during war time ; (li the discov ery of a satisfactory water- 
proof adhesive suitable for aeroplanes and other work. The 
work of this Committee was considered to be of such im- 
portance that the staff and arrangements were taken over bv 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and con- 
tinued in operation under a Committee on which several mem- 
bers of the Board have seats . 

Some other work under this head relates mainly to war con- 
ditions, such as that of the Timber Committee, which was 
nominated by the Air Ministry as its Advisors on Aeroplane 
Timber ; and that on the conservation of scientific observ-ations 
recorded in the former German possessions. 

Work in connection with industry was carried out by the 
Committee on the application of Science to Agriculture, which 
issued valuable reports and interviewed the Board of Agri- 
culture on the ciuestion of the design of an electric tractor and 
other agricultural machinery ; by the Committee on Technical 
Optics, which was concerned with a scheme for instruction in 
this subject ; and the Petrophysical Institute Committee, 
which drafted a scheme for a national institution to investigate 
the physical and chemical conditions which determine the 
formation and crystallization of minerals, a scheme, however, 
which proved so costly- that it became obvious that its fulfil- 
ment would have to be postponed. 

But perhaps one of the most important pieces of work under- 
taken by the Board has been that of its Committee on the Water 
Power Resources of the Empire, which has drawn up three 
elaborate reports, the third of which has now been sent to 
members of the Board. The resources of the whole Empire, 
so far as information on them was accessible, were carefully- 
considered and estimated, and a senes of recommendations 
for their security- and conserv-ation were drawn up and pre- 
sented to the appropriate Government Departments. 

4. Into the last category comes the work of two Committees. 
The first was requested by- the Royal Society- to consider the 
question of the continuation of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature, and to suggest modifications in the 
preparation of the Catalogue which might seem advisable. 
After a long series of meetings, this Committee reported on the 
question to the Roy al Society-, 

The other is the Committee on the Compulsory- Adoption of 
the Metric System, which drew up a report that the Board 
eventually- decided should he circulated on the authoritv of the 
Committee, and not by the Board itself. 
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The Board constituted, at the request of the Royal Society, a 
series of Committees to ascertain the opinion of the societies 
upon certain proposals, formulated at the International Re- 
search Council at Brussels, for the institution of International 
Unions in the several branches of science represented by the 
societies, and the formation of National Research Councils in 
connection therewith. When it was founded, the Conjoint 
Board was designed for the twofold purpose of bringing about 
co-operation bersveen Scientific and Technical Societies, and of 
ui\ing authoritative expression to the opinion of scienffic and 
technical men on many of the more senous problems of the day. 

It would seem advisable during the present transition period 
to maintain the Conjoint Board in existence, and when afiairs 
become more settled to reconsider the question of its consti- 
tution. 

Unification & Registration 

In response to a written requisition signed by the required 
number of members, a Special General Meeting was held on 
Tuesday, 7 February 1922, at 5.30 p.m., the President (Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse) in the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT : I will call upon the Secretary to read 
the notice convening this meeting. 

The Secretary read the notice. 

The PRESIDENT : I will now call upon some member to 
move the motion just read. 

Mr. A. W. S. CROSS, AI.A., Vice-President : Mr. President 
and gentlemen, — In rising to move the resolution which will 
shortly be before this meeting, I venture to express the hope that 
as so many of the gentlemen present have come from a con- 
siderable distance, the subject before this meeting will be 
brought to a definite issue. I move 

That this ^Meeting is of opinion that the conditions for 
the Unification of the profession should form part of a 
Registration Bill, and that the present system of admittance 
to the Institute, including compulsory examination, should 
continue in force until a Registration Bill is passed.” 

May I make my introductory remarks now ? 

The PRESIDENT : Please ; I am looking upon you as the 
mover of the motion. 

Mr. CROSS : I do not propose, gentlemen, to address you 
at an\- length, for many reasons, one being that we have so many 
of our Provincial merr.bers attending here, whose views on this 
vexed question of Unification and Registration we should all be 
glad to hear. And, to be quite frank with you, Sir, and with the 
meeting, there is no doubt there is a very strong opposition 
amongst our members in various parts of the country to the 
Council's proposals, and so, with the object, inter alia, of en- 
deavouring to arrive at a ?nodus vivendi with opponents at an 
early stage, as early a stage as possible, in this controversy, we 
applied to you.asking whether you would be good enough to con- 
vene a special meeting to hear what we have to say on behalf of 
those w ho think w ith us , and I venture to assure you of our appre- 
ci ation of your great kindness in so promptly acceding to our 
w ishes . I have no hesitation in appealing to the members present 
to tty to look upon the resolution I have just moved as being a 
genuine attempt on our part to reconcile conflicting opinions. 
The situation to-day, as I understand it, is that the Unifi- 
cation and Registration Committee in May last recom- 
mended to the Council four resolutions, which were subse- 
quently accepted by the Council. Of these four, we are only 
concerned with one at the moment, and that one defines the 
policy of the Council with regard to Unification and Registra- 
tion m the following terms : 

” That the principle of Scheme A — namely, the bringing 
of all architects into membership of the R.I.B.A. — be 
adopted as the basis of Unification.” 


These are the terms of a perfectly clear, definite and intelli- 
gible resolution adopted by the Council, the meaning of which 
It is impossible to mistake. By the terms of the resolution of 
which these words form part, the Council is offering a voluntary 
system of unification for membership without examination. 
For how can all the architects of the United Kingdom be 
brought into membership of the R.I.B.A. by examination ? 
Presumably none of us really want to increase the membership 
of the Institute by what. I venture to suggest, is the logical out- 
come of resolution 1 ; and if the membership is to be increased. 
It 13 obvious there is only one w.ty to do it — namely, by the 
adoption of examination tests. But m that case resolution i 
must be redrafted, and, as a sequence, the term ' Unification ” 
must disappear, because unification is not compatible with 
membership b\' examination. In other words, until a Registra- 
tion Act is obtained this Institute must remain in precisely the 
same position as regards outside architects as it stands to-day. 
A close scrutiny of the late Council's proposals from the legal 
standpoint seems to show that one of their mam objects 13 to 
facilitate the absorption by this Institute of the Society of 
Architects ; and, it seems to me, another point is to confer a 
hall-mark of qualification upon the quack architect, who is, we 
hope, a member of no societc' at all. I think if it were certain 
that eventually the R.I.B.A. would be able to exercise control 
over the whole profession, most of its members would be pre- 
pared for any present sacrifice. But our chances of obtaining 
statutory powers grow more remote each day. I understand 
that the Surveyors and the Civil Engineers have abandoned 
their Bill ; and of course, if and when our Bill is ever presented, 
we shall have those bodies opposing us. If we do not succeed 
in obtaining a Bill closing up the profession, any sacrifices 
which can be made will be made in vain. The only Architec- 
tural Society which possesses a Charter is the Institute, and the 
prestige of the Institute will not be increased, but w ill actually 
be diminished, by the wholesale influx of members. Take the 
case of the Royal Academy : does anyone suggest that the 
prestige of that body would be increased if every painter, every 
sculptor and architect in the United Kingdom were able to join 
It • In the full light of the past experience of the various 
unsuccessful attempts to deal with this problem of Registra- 
tion, the Council should not have consented without due 
deliberation, discussion, and criticism to give their support to 
a proposal under which the substance — represented by the 
prestige and unique position of this Institute — is to be dropped 
in favour of the shadow — exemplified appropriately enough by 
the extremely remote chance that, m the distant future, some 
paternal Government will kindly allow this Institute to manage 
the affairs of the whole architectural profession. 

Air. GEORGE HUBBARD [F.] ; May I be permitted to 
second this resolution ? I should like. Sir, to have it clearly 
understood that there is no difference or ill-feehng between 
the R.I.B.A. Defence League and the Associates’ Committee. 
As Mr. Cross has already told you, the Council adopted four 
resolutions, and there can be no mistaking the meaning of 
the words of the Council to the effect that the principle of 
bringing all the architects of the United Kingdom into mem- 
bership of the R.I.B A. be adopted. No mention is made 
of any test or e.xamination. The object of thus opening the 
doors of the Institute is in the hope that the Institute might be 
able to speak as one man, and that, speaking as one man, it 
would have a better chance of obtaining a Bill, or an Act of 
Parliament, by which we should become registered. None of us 
are opposed to Registration, and I think most of you must know 
the somewhat leading part which Mr. Cross and I played in 
1908, when there was very much the same feeling in the air 
as there is now, and we embraced the Licentiates. Air. 
Cross and I went through the Provinces and we lectured ; we 
went to Wales and to Ireland ; and the net result of it was that 
we brought in some 1,100 odd Licentiates into the Institute. 
The object then was, in its way. Unification, in the hope of 
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getting a Bill through Parliament. It did not bring us one inch 
nearer that result. We remain to-day exactly as we were then, 
without the ghost of a chance of getting a Bill through Parlia- 
ment. The only chance of getting statutory powers hereafter 
is if we can show it is in the public interest. Parliament 
does not care a straw about the taste or style of your archi- 
tecture, and it will not give statutory powers on those lines. 
Still, we are, I think, all in favour of Registration. The 
matter which you should go for, in the first instance, is the Bill. 
If vou get a Bill through Parliament, then let us make any 
sacrifice you like and have Unification. But it is the Bill first. 
Unification afterwards. If this measure of Unification is 
carried through, I think you will be surprised at the number 
who will resign. Amongst the hundreds of letters we hate 
received, I may be allowed to read portions of two I received 
only this morning. Mr. E. G. Catchpole, of the Town Hall, 
Blackburn, puts the whole thing in a nutshell. He says : " I 
entirely agree with the proposal advocated by the R.I B.A. 
Defence League, and 1 shall be glad if you will add my name to 
the list of members. I am not opposed to Registration, but to 
the principle of bringing m all the outside architects into 
membership of the Institute before the passing of a Registration 
.\ct, and until a Bill becomes law I am of opinion that no 
alteration should be made in our Charter and Bye-laws with a 
view to facilitate the admittance of new members.” I entirely 
agree with that. iMr. James Hembrow, of Manchester, says ; 
” I propose that the whole of the Associates of the Defence 
League resign en masse as a protest, and form a new body called 
' The Association of Qualified Architects.’ ” That shows the 
spirit that is being felt by a very great number of .Associates. I 
have vert' much pleasure in seconding Mr. Cross’s resolution. 

The PRESIDENT : Before I ask for further speeches, I will 
ask the meeting to listen to a resolution which Mr. Keen has to 
read. 

Mr. KEEN (Hon. Secretary) : .A meeting was held this after- 
noon of the Lmification and Registration Committee, and they 
passed this resolution : 

" That this meeting of the Unification and Registration 
Committee reaffirms its resolution of la May 1921, that the 
principle of Scheme A — namely, the bringing of all architects 
of the United Kingdom into membership of theR.I.B..A. — be 
adopted as the basis of Unification.” 

-And It was resolved that the terms of this resolution should 
be conveyed to the special meeting to be held this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT : I thought it would be only fair to the 
bodies whose names are on the paper in my hand that certain 
resolutions of theirs should also be put before this meeting. 
Will you read those, Mr. Keen : 

Mr. KEEN ; This was the .Associates’ Committee resolution 
which was carried on 2 February ; 

” That in the opinion of the .Associates' Committee, if the 
resolution on the .Agenda paper at the Special General Meeting 
called for Tuesday next, 7 February, is carried, the Unification 
of the Profession will be indefinitely postponed. The Com- 
mittee has ample evidence that, although there are differences 
of opinion as to details, the great majority of .Associates are in 
favour of L'nification, whether or not Registration is immedi- 
ately obtained.” 

Liverpool : Resolution passed at a meeting of the .Associates 
in Liverpool in October 1921 ; 

“ That this meeting of Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British .Architects resident in Liverpool and District is agreed 
that Unification is an indispensable prerequisite to Registra- 
tion by -Act of Parliament, and would urge that every effort be 
made to secure the Lmification of the Profession.” 

Manchester : Resolution passed at a meeting of the .Associ- 
ates in the same month : 

” This meeting, having considered the point of view ex- 
pressed by certain members who are opposing the scheme — 
namely, ‘ That if Registration by .Act of Parliament does not 


materialise for some time, the present suggestion of Unification 
is a false step ’ — is agreed that Unification, apart from anv details 
at present proposed, is an essential preliminary, and is prepared 
to support the same from the advantages w hich it would bring.” 

Newcastle ; Resolution passed at a meeting of .Associates 
held in Newcastle, November 1921 : 

“ That this meeting of .Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British .Architects resident in Newcastle and District is agreed 
that Unification is an indispensable prerequisite to Registra- 
tion by Act of Parliament, and would urge that everv effort be 
made to secure the Unification of the Profession.” 

Mr. H. T. BUCKL.AND [F.], President Birmingham .Archi- 
tectural .Association ; Mr. President and gentlemen, — .As one of 
the members of the original Unification Committee, and as one 
who is responsible for one of the four resolutions which were 
before you as recommended by the Institute Council, I would 
like to ask a few questions and propose an amendment to the 
resolution which has been proposed by Mr. Cross and seconded 
by Mr. Hubbard. First, might I ask Mr. Cross and Mr. Hub- 
bard what would be the result of Registration I think the 
reply can be found in the first clause of the resolutions to which 
they take objection — namely, that it would involve the bringing 
of all architects in the United Kingdom into membership of 
the R.I.B..A. or some kindred .Association. I cannot see what 
possible objection — if we feel sure that a Registration Bill 
cannot go through at the present time, and we do feel sure that 
It cannot go through — what possible objection there can be to 
preparing the way, in the best possible manner, to the getting 
of a Registration Bill through when the proper time arrives. 
The resolution as proposed, and as we have it before us this 
evening, dissociates Resolution i from the rest of the reso- 
lutions to which they are taking exception. I will read the 
words. It IS No. 3 : “ That the Committee recommends the 
Royal Institute to draft such alterations to its Charter and 
Bye-laws as may be necessary to comply with the principles of 
Scheme .A adopted, that is to say, by the Unification and 
Registration Committee, and to confer with the Council of the 
Society of .Architects as to the conditions of membership.” 
What I maintain is that it is a very disloyal action of a Vice- 
President and several members of the Council of the Institute 
to have thought fit, when they knew that the declared policy 
of the Institute Council and the Lmification Committee was 
in favour of Unification, to promote a campaign directly 
opposed to it. It seems to me that it is not cricket. If thev 
wished to do this, they certainly should have retired from the 
positions they held on the Council of the Institute. What thev 
have persistently done is to try to misrepresent the objects of 
the Unification Committee. If they had been content to argue 
about the third resolution, I think they would have found the 
answer to all their arguments in the resolution itself. Neither 
this meeting nor the Institute has any definite proposals before 
them as to the terms upon which outside architects have the 
right to come into the Institute, and until thev have those 
definite proposals before them they are attempting to prejudge 
the case, a case which has never been stated. I therefore pro- 
pose to move the following amendment : 

“ That all the words in the motion proposed bv Mr. Cross 
and seconded by Mr. Hubbard after the word ‘ that ’ in the 
second line be omitted, and the following words substituted : 
‘ In view of the fact that a Committee which represents ’ ” 

Mr. P. AI. FR.ASER [K] : I rise to a point of order. Sir. 
That is an impossible proposition ; you cannot possible take it. 

Mr. BUCKL.AND ; I shall refer to the Chairman on that 
question. 

The PRESIDENT : It will be well for the meeting to hear 
the proposal in the first instance ; I am prepared with a ruling 
on the subject. 

Mr. BUCKL.AND : “ That the words after ‘ that ' be struck 
out, and the following words substituted ; ‘ In view of the 

fact that a Committee which represents all sections of the pro- 
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fession has been appointed to consider and report upon al 
questions connected with the Unification and Registration of 
Architects, this meeting deprecates the public discussion of the 
various views until the Report of the Committee has been pre- 
sented, and considers that all suggestions and proposals for 
carrving out the expressed wishes of the profession should be 
sent to the Unification Committee for consideration.’ ” 

Now may I say, gentlemen, that the wording of this resolu- 
tion is not mine ; it is the resolution which has been suggested 
by a Licentiate of this Institute, and I consider that, for that 
reason, it has exceptional value. It seems to me 

Mr, P. i\I. FRASER : I rise again to a point of order : can a 
non-corporate member of this Institute move a resolution : 

The PRESIDENT : No, he cannot. Xo non-corporate 
member of this Institute is moving a resolution. Air. Buckland 
is moving a resolution suggested by a Licentiate. 

Air, BL'CKLAND : I want the meeting to understand 
clearly what the position is. If we should, at this meeting, pass 
the resolution which has been proposed, tve are going to kill the 
possibilities of L'nification, as far as I can understand them. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I do want you, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of t oting, clearly to have in your minds that all the most 
e.xcellent work which has been done to further the question of 
L'nification, which is, to my mind, the all-important thing, will 
be stopped. AVe all want to act as one common body m the 
interests of the profession, and if these " quack ” architects to 
whom Mr. Hubbard refers are such terrible fellows, we should 
be better off if we had them within our body, because then w e 
could control them. Gentlemen, I submit this amendment to 
you. 

The PRESIDENT : As a matter of convenience in public 
business, I will ask if there is a seconder of that amendment ? 

Mr. H. A. WELCH [H.] : I propose to second that amend- 
ment, Air. President. 

Air. P. M. FRASER : Alay I rise now, formally, to ask you 
if r’ou accept that as an amendment ? 

The PRESIDENT : There is nothing in the amendment to 
which I can take exception. 

Air. WELCH : Air. President and gentlemen, I am pleased 
to associate my name with that of the proposer of the amend- 
ment, because I feel that at the present moment anything which 
will defer a definite decision by this Institute upon so vital a 
matter is essential in the interests of the profession. I therefore 
strongly deprecate, as the amendment says, anything which will 
bring about a decision of the nature conveyed by the resolution 
which we are discussing this afternoon. I do so because I feel 
that either those members of this Institute who are behind this 
resolution are unaware and are acting in ignorance of the facts, 
or they cannot be sincere in what they are proposing. I am 
going to remove the last suggestion at once, because two of them 
who have spoken, and one who is intimately associated with it, 
S\ dney Perks, are personal friends of mine, and as to their sin- 
cerity I have no doubt whateter. So it must be that they are not 
fully conversant with the subject from the begiiuiing, and it is 
that which has prompted them to move this resolution this 
afternoon. You will remember, and those who arc too soung 
for that wall probably hate read, th.it the last propo.-'als which 
came before the general body failed to materialise because 
the details of them were unsatisfactory to the profession. 
■Since the war, however, the general body, by consent if not 
by definite tote within these walls, has given its consent to 
a scheme to be worked out by the Council on Unification 
of the profession. I do not think anyone will argue on 
that. That having been done, I say at once that to prejudge the 
question of L nification, which, after all, tve are agreed to in 
principle, at the present time because details are not forthcoming, 
as they require most mature consideration, is grossly to prejudge 
the issue. The proposer of the resolution stated, in his first 
remarks, that this was brought forward to give new life, or new 
consideration, to a proposal which was lying dormant. Why dor- 
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mant ? As long ago as last Alay the resolution of the Unification 
Grand Committee was published in the Architectural Press, 
and therefore it is assumed that every member in this room 
knew the proposal as it w as generally outlined in that unanimous 
decision. It states there that the Council of the R.l.B.A. shall 
consider the matter in order to bring before the general body 
the details necessaiy- in the alteration of its Charter for the pur- 
pose of making a concrete proposal. A'ou have agreed to the 
principle of L nification as such, and there has been no dissen- 
tient voice on this proposal until recently a red herring was 
drawn across the track. The present proposal is to make the 
whole issue dormant ; it is to kill it. How can you proceed 
on these lines if you accept a resolution suggesting another 
scheme the details of which you have not indicated ? Do 
you think that is fair and proper Do not prejudge the 
issue ; wait until the proposals are before you, and then, as 
sound Britishers, look at them from a constitutional point of 
view and say, if you will, they are not good enough, that you 
will not have them. W e are told, amongst other things, that if 
we adopt a scheme of Registration which wall bring into the pro- 
fession, into the Institute, the majoritc’ of men who are not at 
present m it, W'e shall seriously endanger the prestige of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Let us see where we are. 
We are going to lower the prestige of the Institute if we bring 
in a number of men from outside, b>' whatever name we like to 
call them ; yet these proposers of the resolution have the ef- 
fronterv- to look up and tell you, in the next breath, that if you 
have Registration before Unification there is no objection what- 
ever to bringing them all in . You hat e many men in the countrv 
who are practising architecture and are not allied w ith or attached 
to the Institute or to the Society of Architects ; and if you ask 
them to come in, if you offer them sufficiently generous terms, 
you will get the amalgamation immediatelv of the Societv of 
.Architects, and, therefore, the title '• ALS-A." immediately' be- 
come.s extinct. The ne.xt move will be that all these men whom 
you are going to bring into the Institute, under some title or 
other, will be definitely and actively associated with the Royal 
Institute, which means that 75 per cent, of the men who are 
practising architecture throughout the countn.- will have some 
diploma of the R I.B A. after their names. The esteem of the 
public w ith regard to architecture w ill be increased or diminished 
pretty largely by the amount which vou talk architecture to 
them. If you are going to talk architecture to them through 
the medium of 75 per cent, of practising architects in the 
R.I.B,.A., I fail to see how we shall lower the prestige of the 
Institute one iota. But I find no difficultv in seeing how, in 
public importance, the Institute will go up by leaps and bounds. 
I have the greatest pleasure in associating my name with every- 
thing which will defer a decision upon a subject on which the 
profession has not sufficient detail accuratelv to form an opinion. 

The PRESIDENT : Alay 1 remind \ou that we have a 
motion, and an amendment, and it will simplify matters if those 
who rise to speak will state whether thev are supporting or 
opposing either of the motions in question ; because m the 
natural course of events the amendment will be put first, and, 
if lost, the original motion. 

Air. \\ . A\ OODW .ARD [/.] : I rise with ven- much plea.sure 
indeed to support the resolution which has been proposed by 
my friend Air. Cross, and supported bv Air. Hubbard. Judging 
by the number at this meeting, and judging bv the ditierences of 
opinion which have been expressed, I am quite sure. Air. Presi- 
dent, it is evident to the profession at large that this is a subject 
worthy of sincere and careful consideration. ’Phere are obser- 
\ations which have fallen from Mr. Buckland, and observations 
which have fallen from Air. Welch, which make me not sure 
whether I am entitled to speak at all, because manv vears ago 
I was a member of the Council of this Institute ! The great 
point which has operated upon my mind is that if these pro- 
posals of the Council of the Institute are adopted, it wall, in 
my opinion, absolutely lower the status and dignity of the 
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architectural profession. Why : Because the word “ all ” is in- 
serted in the proposals of the Council. So we come to this ; “ All 
architects,” includingmen who call themselves architects without 
the slightest reason, without examination, without the slightest 
status, are to come into the fold of the Ro\al Institute. Another 
thing about the Council's proposals is that they are, in my 
opinion, bare, bald, and bold. I have to give you my reasons 
for using those terms. No indication whatever has been given 
to us by the Council as to the qualifications they are going to 
require for admittance to this general body ; they have never 
given us a single word as to the qualifications. We are left 
completely in the dark as to the qualifications which the Council 
consider necessary for admitting the members they suggest to 
membership. 

Mr. WELCH : That is why you cannot judge the proposals. 

Mr.WOODW.ARD: Alymain point is that if the suggestions 
of the Council are adopted, you will, in my opinion, lower the 
prestige of the Royal Institute. And this is a ver\- unfortunate 
period to raise this question, as the architectural profession is 
not, as it happens, in complete favour at present; and if the 
public know that \'ou are asking all members to come in, they 
w ill say ; ” Quite right, but not before Registration ; when you 
have got Registration, bring them in.” I hope that some day 
you will have in the whole of the members of the Society of 
Architects. You do not want a Registration Bill for that ; why 
not adopt that ? 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS : I should like to put Mr. Welch’s 
mind at rest on one point. This Committee is doing excellent 
work, and they are trying to arrange terms of admission. We do 
not want to stop them. When they come to a decision as to the 
terms, these will be embodied in the Bill. W't are not stopping 
their work, nor saying anything against their work. We want 
Registration first ; that is the point. We do not quarrel with 
anything Mr. Welch has done. Of course everybody has read 
the resolution on the front of the JouRN.tL in red ink. I in- 
quired in the office here if they had had any letters, and they 
have had 170 letters and telegrams approving it from all parts 
of the country. And how mant' do you think they have had 
against it ? None at all. That is the very greatest argument that 
could be put forw ard in favour of this resolution to-day. Now, 
I am sorry to have to say anything about the .Associates’ Com- 
mittee, but Mr. Keen has read out certain things, and I am 
going to fall foul of the w hole lot of them, excepting one. “ This 
Committee ” — that is, the .Associates’ Committee — ” has ample 
evidence that, although there are differences of opinion as to 
details, the great majority of .Associ.ites are in favour ot L nifica- 
tion, whether or not Registration is immeduitely obtained.” I 
challenge them to produce it. 

Mr. WELCH : I might as well deal w ith that now ; it would 
be a pity for the meeting to be under a misapprehension. 

The PRESIDEN'l' : I think it would be better to wait. 

Mr. PERKS : There are 2,140 .Associates, and we are told 
that they are absolutely sure that over 1.070 .Associates are 
pledged to this L nification, whether we get Registration or not. 
I challenge them to prove it. I leave out Liverpool. Early in 
November an .Associate in Alanchester wrote to me and said 
Mr. Stanley Hamp recently addressed the ALinchester Society 
and explained the proposals of his Committee ; unfortunately, 
the meeting was very small, too small to be a representative 
meeting of the local .Associates. Then we go to Newcastle, and 
I do find fault with this. Here we have, m November, this reso- 
lution which was read out to you passed. I suppose they did not 
know it, but on 20 December the Northern .Architectural 
Association passed this resolution : ” That this .Association 
is only m favour of a L'nification Scheme as now understood 
provided that Registration is obtained or assured by Charter or 
by legislation ” ; absolutely contradicting this little meeting 
before. .And now as to the date. If they were passed at that date, 
I am not surprised, because they had no professional opinion, 
they had no Parliamentary .Agents’ opinion, to guide them. I 


have had a resolution sent up from one man, representing archi- 
tects in the Wakefield district, and from a representative of the 
Ulster Society who is on the Unification Committee, who offers 
to help if funds are required to further this Registration scheme. 

A member of the Exeter Architectural Society wrote : “ Please 
add me to your Committee. I am very glad the matter is being 
taken up by a strong Committee.” .And other letters have been 
received. A'ou all know what we have done, gentlemen. We 
wrote letters to the Press contradicting certain statements and 
giving our views, and something like 120 men joined us. We 
have now the support of over 350 men — it is difficult to give the 
numbers because they write representing others. It is 350 to 
400 men in favour of this proposal, men who object to that 
scheme, however you define It. You have had the circular : we 
sent out 2,700 of those circulars ; we sent to every .Associate in 
England, Scotland and Wales, and we did not have one letter 
stating that the men disapproved of it. If people want to alter 
the constitution of the Institute — because that is the proposal — 
they should give a reason for doing it ; it is not for us to give 
reasons why they should not. I do not exaggerate ; I say' we 
were led to believe that if you admit these men — either whole- 
sale or partly wholesale, if you pick certain men — you will get 
Registration. We were told that, and that is what I object to so 
strongly. The .Association to which I belong has taken the finest 
opinion they could get in London from a Parliamentary .Agent, 
and a copy of this opinion has been sent round to members. I 
think you will like to hear a little of what happened about this. 
Two or three years ago the Surveyors’ Institution and the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers agreed that Registration was de- 
sirable, but practically impossible to obtain. The authorities at 
AVestminster said to the Engineers : " A'ou will never get Regis- 
tration unless you can make out a public case,” and they would 
not allow them to promote a Bill to amend their charter be- 
cause they had no public case. The Parliamentary .Agent says : 

” A^ou architects have not a public case ; the public is pro- 
tected. If you can go to Parliament and say houses are falling 
down because they are not properly built, that sanitation is 
bad and people are losing their lives in consequence, you have 
a good public case ; but the public interest in this matter 
is entirely looked after by Building .Acts and the Public Health 
.Acts.” Sir Reginald Blomfield told us in 1912, and Sir .Aston 
Webb in 1914 ; ” A’ou want it, but you cannot get it.” The pre- 
sent Council of the Institute, to which I belong, has passed no 
resolution in favour of it. We had a legacy from the last 
Council by a majority, but I fail to see w hy, because the Council 
has passed a resolution at one time, they should feel m honour 
bound to go on with it if they do not approve of it. The 
men who advocate this Unification scheme say you will make a 
great sacrifice : it will lower the Institute, but only for a time. 
Other men talk about progress. Good heavens ! It is the most 
retrograde idea which has ever been put before this Institute. 
.All this happened thirty years ago, before the Examination s\'s- 
tem was operatic e. The Institute said : “A'ou c,tn qualify by a 
certain date, but if you don’t come in by then you must come in 
bv examination.” .And then you were told that examinations had 
come and we would build up the Institute, and it has been built 
up by examinations, and any lowering of the Institute will 
damage the Institute. I find fault w ith calling this scheme Uni- 
fication. We have got 400 men against it, and that is good 
enough. [Mr. BUCKL.AND : Out of S.ooo ] The .Americans 
have a scheme for Registration, but they do not admit men be- 
fore thev hate passed the examination. They have a law that 
men can be admitted when the Bill is passed, just ,is m the case 
of the dentists. Examination is the foundation of the great and 
unique position we have got to-day, and no man ought to be 
admitted without. There is a danger that we may not vote on 
what tve have come here to-night to vote on. I don’t care 
which wav the vote goes ; I particularly want to see the num- 
bers, one way or the other, on this scheme. It will be ver^- 
useful to us later on, because I think every man should have 
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a chance of \otini; But let us \ote on the main thin^ to- 
il ittht. 

The PRESIDENT ; INIr. Perks, just to clear up one point. 
In vour interestinif speech you made allusion to the number of 
letters ithich had been received — 170, I think 

Mr. PERKS : Yes, i6g letters and one telecram, making 170. 
The PRESIDENT : Thank you. I have in my hand a 
circular, undated, which apparently went out recently to mem- 
bers, and which concludes " Should you be unable to attend, 
vou are requested to w rite at once to the Secretart' of the 
R.I.B,.A..,” etc. Was that sent to all members of the Institute ? 
i\Ir. PERKS : No, only to members of the League. 

The PRESIDENT : You remarked, with surprise, that no 
letters had been received against ? 

i\Ir. PERKS : But the other circular went to over 3,000 men. 
Mr. WELCH : I have got to clear up a point. Sir, 

The PRESIDENT : Be brief, please. 

Mr. WELCH : I regret Mr. Stanley Hamp, who is the Chair- 
man of the Associates' Committee, is away ; his health has been 
bad of late, and as I am Vice-Chairman of that Committee I 
feel it my duty to reply to IMr. Perks. We say : " The Committee 
has ample evidence that, although there are differences of 
opinion as to details, the great majorm- of Associates are m 
favour of L'nification, whether or not Registration is immedi- 
ately obtained.” That is challenged by Mr. Perks, and I feel 
that it is well to know upon what information the Committee 
bases its conclusions. They are these. Having drawn up 
certain proposals, we, in conjunction with the Allied Societies, 
arranged that members of the Associates’ Committee should go 
into the Provinces and explain to the Associates in the Provinces 
the conclusions which the Associates’ Committee arrived at in 
considering the details of L'mfication. You will see that at 
Liverpool, Manchester and Newcastle, which are particularly 
mentioned, and also at Bristol and at Cardiff, meetings were 
held. We have also had, in this room, a meeting of the London 
and Home Counties Associates, and we have obtained a vote at 
each of those meetings which has shown us an overwhelming 
majority of those present in our favour ; the number against us 
was negligible, except at the final meeting, when out of a num- 
ber approaching 200, 27 voted against. If Mr. Perks can tell 
me of a better method of constitutional procedure, I will pledge 
myself, as a member of the Associates’ Committee, to follow it. 
The opinion now will be taken of those who are here, not of 
those who cannot turn up. 

Mr. FRANK WOODWARD [A.] : In rising to support the 
motion, .Sir, I would like to call attention to one aspect which I 
have not heard fully considered. Mr, Perks has answered Mr. 
\Velch as regards the reasons why we agree to accept Unifica- 
tion. But I want to assume that Registration has no chance of 
going through, and will not go through. If under those con- 
ditions you attempt Unification, what do you find ? Air. Welch 
has twitted us with being willing to argue about this without 
knowing the exact details as to the process by which outside 
members are to be admitted under Unification. They must be 
admitted by examination as strict as those which now apply, 
or else by examinations less strict, or, thirdly, by no examina- 
tion at all. If you undertake Unification now, you will, in a 
short time, deal with the outside members who are now acting 
architects. But what about those who are growing up and who 
year by r ear will arri\e at a time when they will be eligible, or 
not, to come into the Institute ? With Registration everybody 
within the Institute walls will have a diploma, and those who 
wish to come within the Institute walls will have to undergo an 
examination as strict as may be decided upon. If you are going 
to have a method of entrance into the Institute under Unifica- 
tion less strict than the one now in force, no young student will 
have any incentive to work up to the standard required to pass 
the present examinations, if Registration is not possible — and 
we do not know that it is not — I feel that Lmification would lead 
us very far from the goal which we wish to reach. 


Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [T.] : May I ask what will be the 
effect upon the Committee which is considering and, pre- 
sumably. IS to report to the Council on this question of this 
meeting's voting ? First, supposing the resolution is carried, 
would th,it not stop the Committee which is working upon it ? 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN : The carrring of the resolution 
must .tbsolutely stop the whole thing. Air. White, as far as I can 
see. 

Air. WHITE : I think every member voting ought to realise 
the enormous work which is being put into this matter. If 
the resolution is carried, it is entireh a set-back. Therefore I 
welcome Air. Buckland’s amendment, because if this meeting 
could see its way to wait until the definite Report of the duly 
appointed Committee had been presented to the Council, then 
vou would have the advantage of knowing the Committee’s 
views. 

The PRE.SIDENT ; I want to remind you that we have here 
some gentlemen who come from outside London, and who have 
come at some inconvenience. If those gentlemen are anxious 
to go and are wishful first to address us on either side of the 
question, I think the courtesy of the meeting will be with them. 

Air. GILBERT FRASER [T.], President Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Societx- : Air. Sydney Perks has referred to the reso- 
lution passed by the Associates of Liverpool, Alanchester and 
Newcastle. Probably most of the Provincial members here to- 
night who come from Liverpool were at the Liverpool meeting, 
which was a very representative meeting of Associates. Air. 
Stanley Hamp explained the policy of the Council, and I should 
be very sorry indeed to have to go back to Liverpool to say that 
the Council of the Royal Institute have entirely changed their 
policy. 

Air. G. C. I.AAVRENCE [A.], President Bristol Society of 
-Architects : I am extremely anxious to speak in support of the 
amendment. I am an -Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
-Architects, and have been for twentt years, and I have been 
extremely proud of it ; in fact, so proud that when, occasionally, 
I have been asked to become a Fellow, as I have been, I have 
refused. I say that because it is important that I should say it 
I see there are here to-night many Associates who are not in the 
habit of coming to these meetings ; I have not been in the 
habit of coming to them myself. I was called up here last Alay 
to what impressed me as a great and glorious meeting ; and at 
that meeting we considered a proposal which seemed to me to 
be a very great proposal ; and that was, by some means, by 
hook or by crook, but by proper means, we should endeavour 
to get Unification of architects throughout the Kingdom. It is 
a glorious ideal, Sir, and I subscribe to it with all my heart. 
Since that time there has been going on continuously in the 
Royal Institute much work in the way of exploring how to 
arrive at a wise and sane scheme. I am engaged on it now. 
AVhat I ask you to do to-night is to allow me and the other 
members of the Committee to go on with our work and see if 
we cannot find a solution of the problem which will unite 
architects and will make them a stronger and a better body than 
they are now. 

Air. C. B. FLOCKTON [F.], President Sheffield, S. A'orks, 
and District Society of .Architects : The difference between the 
two camps is very acute, but it seems to be a \cry simple one ; 
it turns on the question whether the sweeping-in process should 
take place before Registration or after. It seems to me that 
it should be possible, in some way or other, to get over that 
difficulty. AVe are all in favour of Lmification. I think we are 
all of us in favour of Registration, if we can get it. If the 
Institute comes to us and says “ We have obtained, or we can 
obtain. Registration if we admit all and sundiy, qualified or 
unqualified,” I do not think there will be a word of opposition 
to it. But I do feel, very strongly, that we are being asked now 
to admit everybody without knowing that there is any finality 
to it. We were told years ago that nobody would be admitted 
without examination. That went by the board. We are not 
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e^■en told now that if we admit all and sundry at the present 
moment, we shall not be asked to do it again in two years, three 
'.ears, five years’ time. The point I have in my mind is that 
i should like to find some means of proceeding with the scheme, 
on the understanding that the degradation, if I may use that 
term, of the Institute shall not take place until there is a reason- 
able possibility or probability of obtaining a Registration Act. 

i\Ir. MORRIS THOiMPSOX [A ], Doncaster ; We in the 
Provinces are faced by peculiar difficulties of our own : tve are 
up against the competition of men who are absolutely unquali- 
fied, yet men who are recognised by the public as architects; 
and we feel that the policy as enunciated by the Council dis- 
tinctly states that all architects shall be brought into the Insti- 
tute. We feel that the class they are going to be brought into 
is the Associate class, the class which has had to put in the hard 
grind of examination. We strongh’ object to that ; I think 
I can speak for others besides myself. As an example, in my 
own town I could show you the office window of one of our 
rivals ; you find on it “ So and So, Architects and Surveyors, 
Estatej Agents, Valuers, Coal Merchants, and Carting Agents.” 
Those gentlemen are recognised in a provincial town as archi- 
tects ; are the Council proposing to admit them as Associates 
of the R.I.B.A. .' If they are not going to be admitted as As- 
sociates, we should like to know how they are going to be ad- 
mitted. I have very much pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

Mr. C. W. LO'XG [F.], Cambridge : I take advantage of 
tour privilege as a Provincial member because this is a ques- 
tion which more nearly affects the Provincial member than it 
does the London member. The London member in the usual 
type of practice has only to fear the competition of a worthy- 
rival. The last speaker referred to a type of man who, whether 
you like it or not, under a Registration Bill is bound to come in. 
I have not heard from any member of the Institute Council 
what assurance we have that that Registration Bill will be a fact 
in lo years, 20 years, 50 years from now. The only reference I 
have seen to a parallel instance is in the pamphlet which Messrs. 
Cross and Hubbard sent out to most members, where they 
quote the Dentists’ Bill ; and the Dentists’ Bill was an Act 
which you can drive a cart and horse through. A parallel case 
we can take as an example is that of the Chartered .Accountants. 
Chartered Accountants number about go per cent, of the pro- 
fession of accountants ; the remaining 10 per cent, are not regis- 
tered in that body. And you may safely say that 90 per cent, of 
accountants’ work goes to members of that body. They tried 
for a Registration Bill, and they have not got it, but every year 
they go on the principle of sending into Parliament a Registra- 
tion Bill of their own ; though I do not think there is the 
slightest chance of its ever becominglaw. Xobody in this room 
is averse to Registration : I believe we are all in favour of it ; 
but I object strongly to the thought of admitting everybody to 
membership of this Institute without seeing the slightest chance 
of our getting Registration. 

Mr. A. W. HENXIXGS [F.], President Manchester Society 
ot Architects : Mr. Perks made a point of the meeting of the 
Alanchester Associates being a small one. I think it is not a 
fair point. Every Associate who was a member of the Alan- 
chester Society was circularised and invited to the meeting to 
hear Mr. Hamp. Those who did not take the trouble to come 
have no business to condemn the meeting and say it was only 
a small one. If the resolution which has been proposed by Air. 
Cross and seconded by Air. Hubbard is passed, I do not see 
how any member of the Committee could be expected to put his 
back into the work and go on in his efforts to find some scheme 
by which this may be brought about. I support the amend- 
ment. 

A AIEAIBER : As an old member of the Institute — I think 
I was qualified by examination m 1888 — I would like to say a 
word. I have listened with the utmost pleasure to both the 
proposer and the seconder of the resolution, and also to the 
speeches of the proposer and seconder of the amendment. At 


this late hour I suggest that the proposers of the amendment 
will agree to take a straight vote on the resolution. 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER [F.] : I would like to support 
the amendment. The Council have this matter in hand, and 
when they- have got it finished, with the help of the Associates, 
in a few months’ time, they will, I presume, call the general 
body of members of the Royal Institute together, and take their 
opinion on it. That is the straight way of doing it. I am sur- 
prised that there are Vice-Presidents and members of the Council 
who are endeavouring to hoodwink the great majority of the 
members by drawing up this extraordinary resolution which has 
been put before us to-night. It is a premature resolution, it is 
a wrecking resolution. You may say what you like, but no 
member w ho is working on the Council for this thing will go 
on with It if this resolution is carried to-night. There is no 
concrete resolution before you ; therefore how can you vote on 
It ? Not only you, but every- member of the Roy al Institute, will 
have the means to vote on this measure when it is put forw ard 
in a concrete form, when it is printed, and every man will har e 
a chance of voting. We must thank the Associates. I think that 
that body, who are those most likely to suffer in this business, 
have done a remarkable public work in supporting, to a certain 
point, the work which has been carried out. Therefore I cor- 
dially support the amendment. 

Air. WARREN : I have only one point to make, and that is 
strongly in favour of the amendment. It means that a scheme 
of Unification is to be embodied in a Bill ; and if the Bill 
becomes an -Vet, you will then lose the opportunity, without 
extreme difficulty, of making those necessary small alterations 
and improvements in your Unification scheme which every 
human arrangement of this kind is subject to. You will have to 
get another Bill, and you can understand what loss and expense 
that yvould mean. 

Air. HIORNS ; We object to the suggestion embodied in 
the resolution accepted by the Council that all architects in the 
United Kingdom should be brought into this Institute. It is 
perfectly clear that the resolution is directed against a policy 
of that sort, unless we can guarantee that eventually we 
shall pass a Registration Bill . In thinking of this question I 
like to remember that this Institute represents a very great 
tradition. We can go back for 88 years and remember that 
the architects of that time met together and passed a resolution 
to evolve an Institution which would uphold the character and 
improve the attainments of architects ; and during the 88 years 
which have passed since then the many distinguished archi- 
tects who have succeeded one another in the management of 
this Institute have all worked their hardest and best in order to 
ensure that the members of this Institute would represent all 
that was finest and best in the architect. And, in pursuit of that 
policy, forty years ago they evolved the examinations whereby 
we gained our Associates. I think there is no question that it 
has done a very great deal to ensure the respect in which this 
Institute is now held. I beg that members generally will sup- 
port the very clear proposal which is now before us. 

The PRESIDENT : I gather that you are anxious to divide. 
It was mv distinct intention to say nothing at this meeting. If 
I say something now, I am sure you will not misunderstand 
what 1 sav. I am your Chairman here ; I am the Speaker of this 
little House of Commons, and I am not taking sides. I have one 
word to sav. There have been misunderstandings in this meet- 
ing, various misunderstandings, and I want, before all things, 
that this Institute should know its mind, and should speak its 
real mind. It is for that reason I suggest that t'ne path of wisdom 
is in the direction of accepting the amendment. I am not 
speaking, in the very least, as a partisan. I only say that for 
this reason : that those who moved the original motion here, 
men with a most sincere wish to do their duty to the Institute, 
are really fighting against the unborn. Let this business come 
to birth before you criticise it, and let me remind you that the 
Unification Committee is a vast representative body covering 
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the whole profession, and I feel it is our duty to them, as well 
as to this Institute, that this should go before them for a further 
expression of their opinion. I do not think this Institute is, at 
the present moment, readt' to declare its full mind on the sub- 
ject. I am sure you will forgive me for having said those few' 
words. 

A MEMBER : Can we have the amendment read r 

iMr. KEEN read the amendment : 

'■ That a Contmittee which represents all sections of the pro- 
fession hating been appointed to consider and report upon all 
questions connected with the Unification and Registration of 
Architects, this meeting deprecates the public discussion of the 
various views until the Report of the Con’imittee has been pre- 
sented, and considers that all suggestions and proposals for 
carrying out the expressed wishes of the profession should be 
sent to the Unification Committee for consideration.” 

Mr. CROS.S : The Committee is not composed exclusiveh' 
of members of this Institute. 

The PRESIDENT ; Xo. 

i\Ir. PERK.S : M'e are referring our matters to bodies whose 
composition does not constitute members of this Institute. 

Mr. WELCH : But the Committee contains members of this 
Institute, bv an overwhelming majoritv. 

The PRESIDEXT : Quite right, ’Mr. Welch. Xow, will 
those who are in fat our of the amendment hold up their hands ; 

So voted in favour, n8 against. 

The PRESIDEXT : I now put the motion. 

Mr. B-AXTER GREIG [A.] : On a point of order ; would I 
be in order in moving a further amendrnent ? 

The PRESIDEXT ; Perfectly in order. 

Mr. B.AXTER GREIG : I was much impressed by your own 
advice that such a valuable occasion as this should not be lost, 
and that certain hard labours that had been performed by an 
elected Committee should not be made void. I would say that 
one fact has been but lightly touched upon, and that is the view 
of the legal fratermty with regard to the possibilitv' of our at- 
taining our desires. I suggest it would be a good thing if the 
Committee charged with the consideration of this subject 
were to take a legal opinion before an> thing further is done. 1 
propose that after the word that ” all the other words in the 
resolution before the meeting be omitted and that these words 
be substituted : '■ That before taking further steps in the matter 
of the furtherance of Unification, the Council of this Institute 
obtain the best legal advice and opinion as to the prospects of 
obtaining an Act of Parliament to secure the objects aimed at, 
and report further to the whole body.” 

Mr. Greig's amendment was not seconded. 

The PRE.SIDEXT : In the absence of a seconder. 1 now put 
the motion : 

” That this Meeting is of opinion that the conditions for the 
Unification of the profession should form part of a Registration 
Bill, and that the present ststem of admittance to the Institute, 
including compulsory examination, should continue in force 
until a Registration Bill be pa.ssed.” 

1 12 voted in fatour, 66 against. The Resolution not having 
secured the necessary two-thirds majority was lost, 

Mr. W. M'OODWARD : We ought to thank our President 
for the very excellent way in which he has conducted the 
meeting. 


It was reported to the Council that at the meeting of the 
Unification and Registration Committee held on 7 E'eb- 
ruarv- at the Royal Institute the following resolution wa.s 
carried by 30 votes to i ; — 

” That this meeting of the Unification and Registration 
Committee reaffirms its resolution of the 12 Alay 1921 — 
that the principle of Scheme A, namely, the bringing of all 
Architects in the United Kingdom into membership of the 
R.I,B..A., be adopted as the basis of Unification.” 
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And It was RE.SOLVED th.it the Resolution be .approved 
by the Council of the R.I.B..A. 

(.As there has been widespread misunderstanding on the 
subject of the proposals for the unification and registration 
of the architectural profession which are now being con- 
sidered by the Associates’ Committee and the Lnification 
and Registration Committee, the Council hate given in- 
structions that a brief explanatory statement shall be at 
once prepared and issued to Members.) 


THE CONCRETE INSTFrUTE. 

Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, President of the Concrete 
Institute, has been appointed an Advisory Alember ot 
the Board of Architectural Education. 

ROY.AL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS, 
BOURNEMOUTH, 24-39 JULY 1922. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, A'ice-President of the 
R.I.B.-A., and Mr. J. Arthur Smith, F.R.I.B.A.. have 
been appointed to represent the Institute at the above 
Congress. 

EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

The Roval Institute of British Architects have been 
elected an Affiliated Member of the Empire Forestry 
Association. The Secretary of the Association writes : 

“■ My Executive Committee desire me to say that it 
is sincerely hoped that many individual members of 
the R.I.B.A. will become members of this Association, 
and, further, that they will appreciate the importance 
of the work which the Governing Council have under- 
taken, and assist in bringing to the notice of the con- 
suming public the valuable properties of timbers which 
are grown within the Empire.” 

THE CELEBRATION OF THE 150TH ANNI- 
YERSARY OF THE ACADEMIE ROYALE 
DE BELGIQUE, 24 MAY 1932. 

The following members have been appointed to re- 
present the R.I.B.A. at this celebration ; 

The President of the Royal Institute. 

hir Reginald Blomfield, R.A,, Past-President. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, Past-President. 

Sir John J. Burnet, A. R.A. 

SPECIAL ELECTION TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Under the provisions of B_\e-la\v 13 the following 
architects were elected as Fellows bv the Council : 
The Rt. Hon. Earl Ferrers. 

Mr. F". C. Eden, 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr. Wm. Bakewell [F.] has been transferred to the 
Retired Fellowship class. 
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THE R.I.B.A. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 

The Council have adopted the following recommen- 
dations of the Board of Architectural Education : 

1. That no work submitted shall have been prepared 
during the competitors’ day school hours. 

2. That students shall receive no criticism or assistance 
from their School of Atelier Instructors in making their 
designs. 

3. That a student successful in a Travelling Student- 
ship Competition shall be given personal advice by the 
Jury of that competition before travelling, and shall be 
recommended to wait until he has reached the age of 23 
years before taking up his Travelling Studentship. 

4. That a student successful in a Travelling Studentship 
Competition shall be given two-thirds of the money prize 
before beginning his travels ; the remaining one-third to 
be handed to him on the satisfactory completion of those 
travels. 

5. That the student successful in the Pugin Travelling 
Studentship Competition be required to make a tour of 
six weeks’ duration instead of eight weeks. 

6. That the student successful in the Henry Jarvis 
Travelling Studentship Competition be permitted to spend 
his second year in some country other than Italy or Greece, 
if he so desires, subject to the approval of the Faculty of 
Architecture of the British School at Rome 


SOCIETE DES ARCHITECTES DIPLO.MES 
PAR LE GOUVERNE-MENT AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

iMr. Arthur J. Davis [F.], the Hon. Secretary of the 
Franco-British Union of Architects, has been informed 
that the S.A.D.G. at their last Council meeting decided to 
place at the disposition of the Council of the Architectural 
Association a grand medal of the S.A.D.G. to be presented 
to the best student (man or woman) who has receited the 
diploma of the A. A. School. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS. 

.\n Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings has 
been opened in the Galleries of the Institute, and will 
remain open until iS March between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 5 p.ni. daily (Saturdays to a.m. to i p.m.). 
The exhibition includes drawings kindly lent by Sir 
John Burnet, .\.R.A. (the British Museum Extension), 
IMr, Arthur J, Davis (the Morning Post building), and 
Mr. Ralph Knott (the London Countv Hall). The ex- 
hibition is intended primarily for students of architec- 
ture : they will be able to examine the drawings which a 
practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus will 
be afforded an insight into the methods adopted in a 
modern architect’s office. 


THE ROYAL GOLD AIEDAL, 1932. 

A Special General (Meeting will be held on (Monday 
6 (March 1933, at 8 p.m., for the following purpose : — 

To elect the Royal Gold (Medallist for the current 3 ear. 
The Chairman to move : “ That, subject to His (Majesty’s 
gracious sanction, the Royal Gold (Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture be presented this year to (Mr. Thomas 
Hastings of New York, in recognition of the merit of his 
work as an architect.” 


BUSINESS MEETING, 6 MARCH. 

The Ninth General (Meeting (Business) of the Ses- 
sion 1931-32 will be held on (Monday, 6 March 1932, 
immediately following the above Special (Meeting, for 
the following purposes : — 

To read the Minutes of the meeting held on 20 Febru- 
ary ; formally to admit members attending for the first 
time. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for mem- 
bership, whose names were published in the JouRx.tL for 
II February 1922 — viz., for Fellowship, 6 ; for Associ- 
ateship, 88. 


HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 

Lender the provisions of Bye-law 61 the following 
notices of motion have been received by the Secre- 
tary : — • 

That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British .Architects approves the action taken by the Council 
in connection with the Report of the London Building Acts 
Committee. 

To be moved by Mr. (Maurice E. Webb [F.] and 
seconded bv (Mr. Raymond Unwin [/■'.]. 

That tliis meeting approves the general principle of 
allowing buildings to be erected, in certain piositions, to a 
greater height th.in is the present practice, subject to 
proper safeguards as to construction, fire escape and fire 
attack. 

To be moved bv (Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] and 
seconded bv (Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.]. 

(MR. JOSIAH GUNTON [F.] CHIEF COMMONER. 

(Mr. Josiah Gunton [F.] has recently been elected the 
chairman of the City Lands Committee, the premier 
committee of the Corpor.ition of the City of London, 
and in virtue of this office becomes Chief Commoner. 

INDF'STRIAL COUNCIL FOR BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 

(Mr. George Hubbard [F.] has been appointed a member 
of the Administrative Council of the Industrial Council for 
British Industries as representative of the Institute. 
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Obituary Competitions 


MR. SIDNEY JOHN DICKSEE. 

The news of the death of Mr. Dicksee on S February, 
at the a^e of si.\ty-si.'C, has been received with very deep 
reizret bv architects who were professionally associated 
with him and bv his many friends. Air. Dicksee was the 
m jnaging director of the well-known firm of building con- 
tractors, Alessrs. Foster and Dicksee, and the brother of 
Air, Frank Dicksee, R.A., and Air, Bernard J. Dicksee [H,], 
the District Surteyoi for Southwark. 

Air. Alervyn Alacartney [F.] writes as follows : 

“ It has been mv privilege to have had the mtimate 
friendshm of the late Sidney J. Dicksee for over forty 
years. During the whole of that time 1 never had the 
slightest dispute or disagreement with him either in busi- 
ness or general matters. He w'as always the same courteous 
gentleman, whatever the subject of discussion might be. 
At the same time he was quite able and determined to 
' keep up his end ’ of any controversy or dispute. He was, 
moreover, a great builder, and one of the first to introduce 
steam lorries, diamond stone cutters, Scotch cranes, etc., 
in carrying out his works : in fact, all the modem methods 
of building which now are no longer innovations. 

“ He must have impressed the Office of \\ orks with his 
ability and integrity* or else he would not hate been en- 
trusted bv them with so much Government work. King's 
College Hospital at Denmark Hill is another important 
work which redounds to his credit as a contractor. He 
lived a verv strenuous life, and it was the prodigal way in 
which he expended his health by night work and robbery 
of sleep that of late vears undemiined his constitution and 
shortened his days. ' Although he did not actually attempt 
to make drawings, he was very capable of sketching his 
ideas on paper and had much taste in pictoiial matteis. 

“ Dicksee’s word was his bond, and you required nothing 
more to satisfv vou that all w ould be carried out as agreed. 
I have lost a' great friend and the building world a very- 
eminent member of that confraternity. 

Air. A. B. Rite has sent the following communication ; 

“• I .should lilie to be allowed to add a small tribute to 
the meniorv of the late .Sidney J. Dickscc, to his genius for 
friendship and labour, and the great qualities for con- 
struction and organisation with which he was so richly- 
endowed. His untimely death is a sorrow and grief to all 
who were privileged to enjoy his acquaintance. Air. Dick- 
see was indeed a peer among the members of his noble 
craft. He seemed to me to lift the mere materialistic idea 
of building to a higher plane. His infectious enthusiasm 
inspired all around him ; and he was greatly esteemed by 
his whole staff, who could rely with confidence on his 
ability to perfoi-m w hatever had been undertaken, whether 
the end was to prove advantageous to his firm or other- 
wise. In this the uniformly high character of the firm’s 
work was consistently maintained. I am sure there arc- 
many who will acknowledge the remarkable and inspiring 
influence that he e.'tercised upon the architect with w-hom 
he was — well, collaborating : there is no other word toe.x- 
press it. Full of stimulating suggestions, he would tackle 
any problem immediately, and inclicate his ideas by means 
of tactful and elucidating sketches. 
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WOLVERIIAAIPTON WAR AIEAIORIAL. 

In the competition in connection with the above 
memorial the following are those to whom the Assessor 
(Air. John W. .Simpson, P.R.I.B.-\.j has awarded 
Premiums 

FIRST PREMIL AI of 150 guineas to — 

Air. C. T. .Arms'i'rong, -A,R.I.B..A., 

32 Eversley Road, Bexhill. 

SECOND PREAIIUAI of too guineas to — 

Messrs. Ebbs .\xd W.vrren-, AA.R.I B..A., 
Stamford Bridge Studios, Chelsea. 

THIRD PREAIIUAI of 50 guineas to— 

Air. Wilfrid Bond, F.R.I.B A., 

II Elmer Road, Grantham. 

■■ HONOURABLE MENTION 
Major Hl'gh C. Corlette, 

Lincoln’s Inn, London. W.C. 

Messrs. T. Ridge .\nd R. E. H.vynes 
(Shayler & Ridge). 

The Cross, Oswestry. 

AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL COAIPETITION. 

The promoters of this competition have asked the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to form a Register 
of intending competitors, so that information received 
from Auckland may be distributed to the competitors 
w-ithout loss of time. 

I shall be glad if all architects who intend to take part 
in this competition w-ill send me their names and ad- 
dresses as soon as possible. 

The date for receiving drawings in this competition 
has been extended to 30 June 1922. 

I.vx M.vc.Ai.ister, 

Secretary. 

The “ Answers to Questions relating to the Auck- 
land War Memorial Competition have been received 
bvthe R.I.B.A. from New Zealand. Duplicated copies 
can be obtained by coinpeiitors on application to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

TRUJILLO COAIPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee of the Roval Institute 
of British .Architects desire to inform members that as 
the above Competition appears to be intended rather 
for sculptors than for architects, the Committee's 
warning notice has been withdrawn. 

CoxiPKTiTiox-.s Opfx*. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

R.I.B.A. Colour Competition. 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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Students R.I.B.A. 

The following candidates, having passed satisfactorilv 
through the architectural courses at the recognised ” 
schools indicated against their names, have been regis- 
tered as “ Students R.I.B.A.” The asterisk ('*) denotes 
students exempted from the Intermediate Examination 
under the Special War Concession to Probationers. 

.-Arthur : Eric Ross (Liverpool University), 6 Peterborough 
Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

BE.yu.MONT : John Somerville (Victoria L'niversity, Manches- 
ter), 24 Brazennose Street, ^Manchester. 

Butler: Bertr.vm (Liverpool L'niversity), 31 Priory Street, 
Dudley. 

Ch.vtterley : Arthur OLitTR (Liverpool L'niversity), 73 Oriel 
Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Cogswell ; Victor Gordon (London University), Sunnicote, 
London Road, North End, Portsmouth. 

Cooke : Edith Gilllvn (Architectural Association), iS .Virlie 
Gardens, W.S. 

Edmunds ; Edwyn E.mrys (London University), " Cartre 
Clyd,” Cradock Street, Swansea. 

Enj.tH : S.tMSON AsRyH.tM, 2 Jail Road North, Bombay (9), 
India. 

Gimson : Humphrey INJorley (London University), 713 Ayle- 
stone Road, Leicester. 

H.yRVEY : John DE.yN Monroe (London University), 42 Castel- 
nau Mansions, S.\V.i3. 

^Helbing : Vernon Adolphus Joe, 184 .\!traore Avenue, East 
Ham, E.6. 

Hirst ; H.vrold (Liverpool University), 93 Hale Road, Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Hughes ; Ele.xnor K.^therine Dorothy (Architectural Asso- 
ciation), c o The -Mchitectural .Msociation, 35 Bedford 
Square, W.C.i. 

Hutton : Ch.^lmers Henry (Liverpool L'niversity), lo Town 
Lane, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

Jenkins : Thom.vs TREVELY.yN (Liverpool L'niversity), 6 
Tennyson Street, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

KiiVN : H.ys.yNKH.yN HyY.\T (Sir J. J. School of .Mt, Bombay), 
Anjuman-i-Islam High School, Bombay. 

L.w : Oliver WiLLi.yM M.^feking (London L'niversity), 64 
St. Augustine’s venue, South Croydon. 

DI.ycDoN.yLD : Alister Cl.^dstone (London L'niversity), 9 
Howitt Road, N.W.3. 

*Moxon ; Cecil Horsfield, “ Winterbourne,” Bretton West, 
near Wakefield. 

Musker ; Doris (Liverpool University), Rest Cottage, Upper 
Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. 

*Newton : Fr.\nk, " Greenhythe," South .\venue, Littleover, 
Derby. 

P.vtker : PuRUSiiOTTAM Mukund (London University), 22 
Harvey Road, Gamdevi, Bombay, India. 

*Po\vell : Willi.am Thom.as, 6 Dudley Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 
Prynne : H.vrold Fellowes (.Mchitectural Association), 
Secretariat, P.W.D. Chepauk, M.idras, India. 

Reid : Alex.vnder Simpso.n (Robert Gordon's Technical Col- 
lege, .Vberdeen), aai Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 

Ryle : Winifred (Architectural Association), 16 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 

*S.MSE : Alfred John, 4 Guinea Road, Fishponds, Bristol. 
ScoTL.AND : George Bruce (Glasgow School of .\rchitecture), 
12 Broomknoll Street, .Virdrie, Scotland. 

*Se.\ton : WlLLLAM George, 22 Mackintosh Road, Pontypridd, 
Glam. 

Shroff : Lovji Fr-\mroz (London University), 34 Westbourne 
Road, Barnsbury, N.7. 


Wesker: Sefton Ernest Ell.ard (Liverpool L'niversirv), 4 
Beckenham Road, New Brighton, Cheshire. 

W ILLIAAIS : Edwin (Liverpool L'niversity), 201 Edge Lane, 
Liverpool- 

Winn : Thomas John Rosewarne (London Unn ersity), Tre- 
vone, Truro, Cornwall. 

\oxall : Thom-\s (Liverpool University), 47 Coltart Road, 
Princes Park, Liverpool. 

Probationers R.I.B.A. 

Since i August 1931 the following have been 

registered as Probationers of the Roval Institute : — 

.A.1RY : Hubert Arthur, 9 Ashburn'nam Mansions, Chelsea, 
S.W.io. 

B. aker : J-XMES B-XRRINGTON. Grove Lodge, East I'mchley, N.3. 

Be.xumont : John So.merville, 24 Brazennose Street, Man- 
chester. 

Biggs : Ger.\ld Sidney, 35 Beaconsfield Street, Ne%\castIe-on- 
Tyne. 

Blower : John Willi.xm, Main Street, Barlestone, Nuneaton, 

Boullemier : WiLLl.XM Perciv.xl, 30 Daintry Street, Oakhill, 
Stoke-on-T rent. 

Brooks : Edw.xrd George, 98 Shepherd’s Bush Road, W.6. 

Brown : Bern.xrd Owen, Art Studio, Canal, Salisbury. 

Bruce : Robert P.xrn.xby, ii St. James Terrace, Winchester. 

Burd ; Thom.xs, iSo Old Kent Road, S.E.i, 

Butler : Bertram, 31 Priory Street, Dudley. 

C. xNNON : WiLLi.xM Rich.xrd JOSEPH, 48 Pellatt Grote, Wood 

Green, N.22. 

CH.XMBERS : John George D.widson, iS Havannah Terrace, 
Washington, S.O., Co. Durham. 

Ch.xtterley : Arthur Oliver, 73 Oriel Road, Bootle, Liver- 
pool. 

Coi.x : J.xcK .A.NTON10, 88 Gerard .Avenue, Parkhead, Glasgow. 

Crook : Cl.xude, 26 St. Philip's Road, Newmarket. 

Dewsnup : S.AR.XH Josephine, Ross, Caldy Road, Kirby Park, 
Cheshire. 

Dixon : Doris Ellen, 13 Queensway, Wallasey. 

Don.xldson : Robert Weir, 56 Hertford Road,' Bootle, Liver- 
pool. 

Dougl.xs : M.xrg.xret Mary Winchester, 14 Offerton Road, 
Clapham, S.W.4. 

Edmunds ; Edwyn E.mrys, ' Canre Clyd,” Cradock Street, 
Swansea. 

Elij.ah ; S.AMSON -Abr-AH-Am, 2 Jail Road North, Bombay (9), 
India. 

Ellis : D.avid Thom.as, Y.M.C.A., Promenade, Cheltenham. 

Elton : Leonard Sidgwick, Wensted, Grassendale Park, 
Liverpool. 

Ev.ans-V-AUGM.xn ; Gf.orge Frederick, The Cedars, .\nglesea 
Road, Ipswich. 

Foley : Hugh V.alentine, Bush House, Spaxton, Bridgtvater, 
Somerset. 

Forw ard : IMalrice How.ard, 44 Esplanade, Scarborough. 

Fowler : John Stewari', Viear Street, Wymondlram. 

G-ARNETT : George, 16 Alexandra Road, Ansdell, Lvtham, 
Lancs . 

Goodall ; Alberl Edw.ard J.ames, 61 Chesterfield Gardens. 
Harnngay, N.4, 

Gorrie ; John C.ampbell, ii Chapel venue, .\intree 
Liverpool. 

Greener ; Eileen Doris, c o S. B. Caulfield, Esq,, i Woburn 
Square, W.C.i. 

Griggs : He.nry Thom.as Brock, The Cabin, Alrie Avenue, 
New Malden. 

H-Argre-Aves : D.avid H.aigh, 59 Market Street, Lancaster. 

Hooker : Wili.i.am, 26 South Grove. Highgate Village, N.6. 

How.ard : Sa'dney, 22 Sherwood Road, Worksop, Notts. 
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Hlnt ; Vincent L'ollincwood, " Redcot," The Manor Way, 
Blackheath, S E.3. 

Hutton ; Chalmers Henry, 10 Torrn Lane, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 

Ilfs : Harry' Leslie, '' Femdale," Fihon, nr. Bristol. 

Jenkins : Thom.as Tre\ely'-An, 6 Tennyson Street, Princes 
Park, Lnerpool. 

Johnson : Frederick Arthur, 9 Flayday Road, Plaistow, E. 

Jones ; Charles Edw.ard, Gian F't'rwd, Coychurch, BriJircnd. 

Jones ; Sydney' How.yrd. Mest View, Lichfield Road, Four 
Oaks, Sutton Coldfield. 

K. ader : Mohamed Ameen Abdul, iz Henderson Road, 

Wkindsworth Common, S.W.ii. 

Ke-AN ; John Eiav.ard Robert Triffin, 23 Kingsdown Avenue, 
\V. Ea'ing, W.it. 

L. ackh.yyi : Leslie, 74 Cortesmore Road, Lenton, Xottingham 

L. y\v ; Oliver Willi.ym M.afeking, 64 St. Augustine’s Avenue, 

South Croydon. 

Linton ; John Edw.ard, " Homeside,” Stow Hill. Newport, 
Mon. 

Light ; Alfred Ch.arles, 13 St. John Street, H.inley, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Livefseege : L’n.a, 161 Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 

McCarthy • Augustus Edg.ar, 77 White Horse Street, E.t. 

M. acGe.agh : John, 20 NetAington Street, Limestone Road, 

Belfast. 

McKew.an • Arthur M.alcolm. 27 Somerset Road, Hands- 
worth, Birminshani. 

McM.anls : Sydney Ch.arles, 575 Wandsworth Road, Clap- 
ham. S.W.8. 

M.arriott : B.asil, c o Messrs. Hennell and James, 19 Russell 
Square, W C.i . 

M.artin : Cy'ril Montague, 39 LinverRd .Hurlingham.S.W.b. 

Me.akin • Thom.as Henry, 13 Manor Ro,ad. Coventry. 

M11.F..S ; Ivor Edw.ard, Craig-y-Nos, Pontnewydd, Mon. 

Miller : Joseph H.aydn. '' Fernleiah," Rose Hilt, Pemberton. 
V'lgan . 

Min'Oprio : Ch.arles Anthony, 2S Alexandra Dri\e, Liser- 
pool, 

Moore : Shirley Simpson. 20 West Avenue, Clarendon Park, 
Leicester, 

Morley ; Chester St.anlev, 7S Chve Road, Middlesbrough. 

Musker • Doris, Rest Cottage, Upper Colwyn Bay, North 
Wales. 

Nfavsum 1 Arthur Thorpe, 62 Derby Road, Long Eaton, 
near Nottingham. 

Oliver : William Rich.ard Norm.an, 9 Chandos Villas, Rye- 
lands. Hereford. 

P.A'iKER . Purlsho'I r.AM MuKLND, 22 Harvey Road, Gamdeci, 
Bombay. Ind a. 

Phillips ; Ronald Alfred, 7 Stanfie'd Road, Winton, 
Bournemouth, 

PoiTFR ; John Downing, 71 Emma Place, Stonehouse, 
PK mouth. 

Price . Wilfred John Brookhoi se. 34 Kensington Gardens, 
Ilford, Esse.x, 

Priesti.iy' : Clarence Joseph, 27 Scansbriek Avenue, South- 
port, 

Prynne : Harold Fellow ls. Secretariat P.W.D , Chepauk, 
IMadras, India 

R.abY' : L.ai RiNCE, 3 blunter Street, Brierfield, Lancs. 

R.A'I'ir.ay' : James, 94 Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 

Reid : Ale.x.andlr Si.mpson, 221 Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 

Reynolds : John Joseph, 69 Cabra Road, Dublin. 

Robertson : Willie Vernon, 39 Derby Road, Withington, 
iManchester. 

Rogers : Do.n'.ald John, 96 Trinity Road, Ilandsworth, 
Birmingham. 
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Members’ Column 

OFFICES OR PRACTTCF 

Offici-^ or rr\crirr required \>y hu estabiuht d architckt and 
5urvt\«.r. preft Feabiy m tlv \VC dutru t. 3-n or house- for 

oonwr-iFui — P. H O . i o Sc-vn tar\ R I B A , Condvat Street, 
Londcu W I. 

OFFICF ACCOMMODATION' -\XD FURNITURE 

ARCfiiicur ab''Ut i" u tin- to dUp'U.- nf hi-' c.fn, e and 

furniture One •’<». .d r''‘''in at rent and other ridoin^ available if 
wantrd Ti cential uj-'tru-. \\' U di-trict Taking «j\cr the 
practi'-e opli- 'Ual. but 'ouUl be arranged uii a part coiiiriiiTsion 
ba?i' — L>‘l\ X<i 5133 ■ S- < rct.irv R I V. A . o CmiiilMit Strut i. W.i 

PARTXTRSHIP. 

A'-ioci \rr. u'uh ~uiaU < < -nn- r tiou and a Utile work in hand seeks 
partnership in an established nnu ol an hite.^ts Would be 
Willii.a to lUVf't lu a >uitable hnn — .-Vpply 13 - ix Xo 6111, c o 
Se'.rctetrv R.I B A . o e<'uduit Street. W'.i. 

A R I B A . P A S I . widv*' ti' pun.hase parnierdup iii estab- 
li'ht d p-<'.vih. lal pra* ti-'e . 14 veais in r,\vi\ praotn'- All-round 
exper:en<Y'. iiirludiiuj U'.<rk?hop trainini and quantities. — Box 
Xo ih22. c o Set-relary K.I B A . o Couduit Street. London, W.i. 

A R I B A . P S I . a'.'e a 1. < \'"rhktT- is d'-'irou- of entering into 
pari'iciMiip with an Iiitu t ainl -ur\tyt‘r Pr'-vin' ' pnUerred. — 
Address B'-x 10 •' o Se-Trtary R I B A . o CMiicUiit Street. W i. 

APPOIXTMLXTS WANTED 

A R I B A ' U Silver Medallist \’arsity training and with 
hrst-'.ldss quaUri'.aCi' 'Its and distiiuir -Us. desires senior appmut- 
inerit. piYlt lably "i a public nature TxperienkC in all brain he^ of 
pri\ate au'l public wnrk. iin ludiua li'ni^inu and town plannma, 
'tFel stnu i\ire=. water supply on larjre scale hygiene, str^-ets and 
scWer<, etc — Address Box 555. c o Secretary RIBA, u Conduit 
Street \\ I. 

LicEsriATE u' quires .ppriiniriu lit 1 !:''iod draiuht'inaii and 

iol«ai'*i't Doiue-tir wt'i-k hi'inin^ schemes, etc Fitteen years' 
varied practue at h-'ine and abrc'ad Would organise an an lu- 
te rural departnieut in established Hstate Aaeiit's business : some 
.uood work in prospect Modeuitc salaiy — Apply Bux 105. c '0 
S' -lYiary RIB A.. •> Ccuduit Street. W r 

R I B A iftist-clas' Loiid-u experi.,ncel disenciaqed. Design, 
dt tai-' spt I ihcaiioU'^. oetu ral nutctice Hishcst retereiue' — Box 
No 1700, c o Secretarv RIBA, 0 Lcuduit Street. Lnudoii. W.i. 

AsSociaif. (married, childn-ii . havnns resumed pieu tice after 
s years’ war servi, e. !•=. in dihu ulties. iiid would be if he 

inmht Vender assutaine U’ ollu r architM t- at hi' ''t tin ir offne. 
Hmhest clas-> expern uce and dr.umht'nian'hip : .ilsci surwym^, etc. 
— Apply Box 737, c o Secretary R I B A . 0 Conduit Street. W i. 

Minutes XI 

SFssIOX 1921-1022 

At the Ei^rhth General A lectins (Ordinary') of the Session 
1921-1922, held on AlondeU, 20 February 1922. at 8 pm. — 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the chair. The attendance 
hook was signed by 19 Fellows (including 3 members of the 
Council), 34 i,A'Sociates (mcludintf i member of the Council), 3 
Licentiates, and a larue number of Msitors. 

The Alinutes of the Se\eTirh Meetincr held on 6 Febiuary, 
having been taken as read, were agreed as correct. 

The follow members, uttendiiiu for the first time since 
their election, were formalh admitted by the President : II. M. 
R. Burtiess, J. D. Hossack, and C. H. Stableford, Associates. 

Mr. Arthur J. Da\ is [F.], ha\ini,^ read a paper entitled ” The 
Internal Decoration of the Ocean. Liner," a discussion ensued, 
and on the motion of Sir Westcotl S. Abell, K B.E , Chief Ship 
Suiweyor, Lloyd's Keuistcr. seconded by Mr J. Annan Bryce, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Davis by acclamation, and 
was briefly responded to. 

The proceedincrs closed at 9.45 p m. 
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Russian Architecture* 


By W. HENRY 

T he Russian ballet with the alluring eriKuties ol 
Bakst staging has been with us these uu/cn ' cars. 
Russian music thcsethirty. aiul theRussiannovel 
perhaps tiftv, but what do we know ot Russian art ot 
Russian architecture, sculpture and painting, or ot the 
minor crafts ? So little that but for the gady coloured 
wood utensils and embroidered garments ot th.e ^lujlk 
and barbaricallv framed ikons siwh as are oceasionall\ 
to be found in our shops, and a \ -igue impression ot the 
semi-onental churches of the Ivremhn, tlie average man 
of taste might well ask : " Is there any Russian art to 
know ? ” .\nd he might still be asking it attc’ specal 
course extending from ^oo ii.c. to the nineteenth 
centurv. The jewellervand ceramics of the sliores ot the 
Euxine, the mos.iics ot Kict, the trescocs ot Novgorod, 
the churches of Buzdalia and Yliiscmy, the Ivremhn ot 
the Ivans, the palaces ot I’eter the Great and k atherine II.. 
would reveal to him a perhaps unsuspected wealth ot 
artistic production in Russi.i ; but he w ould still need 
convincing that it was in anv real sense Russian and not 
mereiv the work of Hellenes. Byzantines, Italians, 

//.-tjz Russe dti' Of itfiue: ^ Pief t (' It’ Ofdtid th Loin-. K' -lu. 
aiicien Jircctcur de I’lnstitut lianigao de Fttmei-ule 
PaiiN, lyai, [H LaurLiii.] 
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Germans, and Frenchmen, to say nothing of Poles, 
Swedes. I'lemings. and Englishmen. 

The literature o-i the subject is not \ery voluminous, 
even m Russian, and the information to be derived from 
much ot It IS ^.hstiirteei bv the eagerness or the w liters 
TO prove some thesis ot their own. (.h tl'.e tew lines 
pr.ifessedlv devoted to it by the Enfvti’fpni^ui Bntan- 
iiicii one-third consist of a description ot aRounianian( .) 
church, w hale the remainder contain at least one more 
than disimtable statement. 

One of the earliest works to bring the subject into 
notice in Western Europe was \ lollct-le-Duc’s L Art 
Riisse (ihyy), but this labours under a double disadvan- 
tage of insuthcient information and tamted sources. For 
his data were supplied him from Slavophil miluux de- 
sirous of utilising a distinguished toreign author to 
buttress their own doctrines that Western art was the 
enemy and that salvation was only to be found in the 
native tradition. He w as thus led to exaggerate its value, 
and incidentallv to emphasise its supposed Asiatic 
origins and miiuinise the relations between Russia and 
the West, Further, the scope ot his hook is confined to 
architecture andi ornament. 

The work of Monsieur I.ouis Reau (Henri Laurens 
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Paris, 1931 ) !s perhaps the first to deal \\ith the Russian 
arts as a whole up to the era of Peter the Great, anel to do 
so objectively with the aim of “ studving them as an 
independent organism subjected to certain laws of evo- 
lution, constantlv modified bv the action of social and 
historical conditions, and in the end shapins: themselves 
to suit these condmoiii." 

The serious archai- jlogical studies, the most valuable 
outcome — so far as art is concerned — of the nationalist 
movement of the nineteenth centurv, have brought to 
light evidence on all periods and promoted the illustra- 
tion oi extant examples. All this material, which was 
not available in A’iollet-le-Due’s time, has been ex- 
haustively sifted by hi. Reau, whose long residence in 
Russia as director of the French Institute in Petrograd 
gave him special facilities for studving Russian art at 
first hand. 

He has produced a volume of quite remarkable 
clarity in exposition and arrangement, containing in a 
comparativelv small compass, yet without anv crow 'd.ing, 
a large mass of information, accompanied bv sound 
criticism and illustrated bv adequate pahotugraphs of 
typical examples. Its onh defects are the absence of 
any plans or other drawings and the lack, to.o common 
in French works, of an index. 

His general conclusions are that, while the Russians 
are indebted to an unusual degree to other nations for 
inspiration and technique m the arts thc\ have 
pracn-ed — so much so that in onlv one of the five great 
perK'ds of art in Russia can the native element be said to 
prcdomin.-te — }'et these borrowings have been so much 
nmdified by native taste and local conditions as 
to produce a distinct and nngin.al riavour and rcsidts bv 
no means contemptible. He .admits, however, that 
Russia betravs her infern 'ntv to that of anv of the great 
art certre.s of the world in thi.-. point at lea^t, that she 
has cxe’'ci>ed nri inlfiience on art abroad, even in other 
Slavonic land^. 

This relative infcrluritv is by no mcan< surprising. 
Rus.o.i has li.id niant' dra.wbacks to contend with Her 
national temperament is spasmodic and averse to 
sustained c-Ooft, brief fits of violent energv soon 
giving place to long ';pells of inertia. Her vast 
monotonous pLiuis, with ,1 climate of .ilternating 
extremes of hear and cold., the liifficulties of trail-port 
and iiitcrcour-c, ihc ab.sencc oi mincraks ami stone, are 
condition- unfa\ ourable to the grow th of industries and 
coii-eqiiently of th.it city life without which no great art 
lids flourished Fhen .1 senes of untoward circiim- 
sta'icc-, iiicbid.ing internecine dissensions and repieated 
foreign doiiii 'i.itiou, conspired to retard in her the 
growth 1.1 ci\ ilisation, whicii ha- thus lagged several 
centuries behind the rest of Europe. In her [losition 
outside the Roman Emjiire and remote from Western 
lite, -he rccciced Cliristianitv sOO years and printing a 
century later than I'rance, and retained many medi- 


eval institutions, such as that of sertage, down to the 
eighteenth or even the nineteenth centurv, while her 
secular literature is no older than that of the United 
States. 

L iider such conditions w e find no continuous national 
artistic development radiating over the countrv from 
one or more centres, hut instead we see one school of 
purelv local influence cleveiopi in some temporarilv 
favourable centre and die out with the prosperitv or 
political power of that centre, to be siicceedecl .ifter an 
interval by another school of equally local influence in 
another part of the country. 

In historical times art first flowered on Russian tern- 
torv m the Gicek colonics which tringed the Black Sea 
and extended their trading activities up the southern 
rivers. I'he relics of this period consist nniicipallv 
of pottery and jeweller’s work distinctly Hellenic in 
inspiration and technique but often exhibiting a bar- 
baric luxuriance foreign to the Hellenic genius and 
fiossiblv clue to its execution by Scythian craftsmen, 
while occasionally betraying indications of Persian 
influence. 

The break-up of the Roman Empire is followed hv a 
blank of several centuries. In 863 the incoherent 
Russian tribes called m Scandinavian help against the 
nomad Pcchenegs. 'I’he dynasty of Runk gave them the 
germs of political stability ; and the baptism of Vladimir, 
Prince of Kief, in 9S8, brought them into the communitv 
of Christendom. The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were a glorious period in the historc’ of the Russian 
commonwealth, but its territory was a narrow one 
who.<e prosperity was bound up with the w.iter-horne 
trade passing from the Black Sea to the Baltic bv wav of 
the Dnieper, the Volkhof and the Neva, with onlv a 
single transhipment between Constantinople at one end 
and the Hanse towns ,it the other. Strung out along the 
“ Road of the X'ariags,” die cities of Kief, Chermgof, 
Pskot, Novgorod, grew in wc.'ith and splendour, their 
merchants voyaging annually to the Bosporus to barter 
their furs, wax, and honey for the textiles, ivories, 
jew cilervand other luxuries of “Tsargrad.” Their princes 
were the equals of any European sovereigns. Jaroslav, 
the Charlemagne of Russia, marned his sons to daugh- 
ters of the Emperor Constantine XII. and of H.irold of 
England, and the kingsot Korw .ly, Hungarv, and France 
were his sons-in-law , 

Shut oliasshc was by roadless torests and hostile tribes 
from theculture centres of the West, and in direct con- 
tact with the Eastern Empire ,it a time when its artistic 
influence extended from the Caucasus to Poitou and 
from Usby to Palermo, Russia could liardlv have drawn 
her art, as well as her religion, from anv other source. 
'Phe two are, indeed, most intimatelv bound up, and 
nowhere more than in the Orthodox Church has art 
been so strictly circumscribed by ecclesiastically im- 
posed limitations. Not only was the whole iconographv 
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subject to immutable rules governing its types of repre- 
sentation, its arrangement within the sacred edifice, 
and even its colour schemes ; not only did the proscrip- 
tion of sculptured images relegate the plastic arts to 
insignificant position in the decoration of churches, 
but their pilan and even their elevations were severely 
controlled bv minute regulations. 

Of the splendours with which the House of Rurik en- 
dowed Kief little is left, but that little is sufScient to 
prove the correctness of the chroniclers who attribute 
them to Byzantine builders and craftsmen. St. Sophia 
of Kief (Fig. I ), after frequent restorations and additions, 
still shows a brick structure covered externally with 
stucco and internally with a rich robe of marbles and 
mosaics supplemented with frescoes. Like its contem- 
poraries, St. (Mark’s of Venice and St. Front of Perigueux, 
it has a plan based on that not of St. Sophia of Constanti- 
nople, but of the Church of the Apostles, though probably 
indirectly so through .Armenian and Georgian examples. 
The plan of the Greek cross inscribed w ithin a rectangle, 
with five domes and eastern apses, thus introduced, 
became the established one for Russia. To this were 
usually added external galleries on three sides and an 
outlying bell tower. The elevations were divided by 
pilaster strips into three bavs terminating in arches, 
the centre higher than the others. 

The glory of Kief was short-lived. The empire of the 
House of Rurik fell to piece.s in sanguinary dynastic 
wars. Power shifted in the twelfth century to Novgorod 
the Great on the Volkhof, a powerful republic of the 
Venetian type with a vast colonial empire stretching 
from the Baltic to the Urals, and a flourishing trade 
with the Hanse. The prosperity of Novgorod, which 
had a duration of some three hundred years and suc- 
ceeded in escaping the Tartar domination, gave rise to a 
considerable body of architecture. On the w hole this is 
less ambitious than thatof Kief: its scale is less. its plans 
and elevations are simplified, and it does not employ 
niosaies. But it introduces modifications (Fig. z). For 
example, for the flattened spherical domes of the Byzan- 
tines it substitutes externally bulbous timber cupolas de- 
signed to prevent the lodgment of snow , and raised upon 
drums pierced with windows — and this fully a century 
belore the advent of the Tartars, to w hose importation 
this lorm has been attributed. Later on the cupola on 
domes and towers tends to give place to another lorm ot 
w ood construction, thesteeplvlupped or pyramidal roof. 
Other features, such as the introduction ot the gable and 
blind arcading on church fronts, seemed to have come 
from Germany through the coast towns ot Riga and 
Reval. The characteristics of the Novgorod churches 
are reproduced in those of its satellite Pskot, which, 
however, develop peculiarities of their own. Their 
domes are sometimes covered with coloured glazed tiles, 
and they elaborate their external galleries and their 
arcaded bell towers. 


The great title to admiration of Novgorodian 
mediteval architecture is the splendour of its fresco 
decoration, much of which has been recovered beneath 
many coats of whitew ash since toleration was granted in 
1905 to the Old Believers. It exhibits in its fourteenth 
and fifteenth century examples, under general confor- 
mity to the rigid rules of Eastern iconography with its 
avoidance of realism, an unexpected freedom and 
beauty in composition and charm in the sympathetic 
rendering of scenes of sacred history which recall the 
Italian Primitives. There is, in fact, probably more 
than an accidental affinity, for while the early Italians 
were themselves influenced by Byzantium, the later 
Byzantines had not escaped the Italianisation of the 
Court of the Palasologi. 

Of the subsequent fortunes of painting in fresco and 
miniature and its decline under Dutch and German 
influence in the seventeenth century, of the mediaeval 
and subsequent history of the arts of the illuminator and 
embroiderer, enameller and tile-maker, founder, 
jeweller, goldsmith, and woodcarver. Monsieur Reau 
treats fully. But space forbids to follow him into these 
attractive regions. 

After the twelfth century the political centre of 
Russia begins to shift eastward, by the colonisation of 
Suzdalia, a region belonging to the Volga basin ; and 
while commercial relations were thus established bv that 
river with Persia and Caucasia, touch was gradually lost 
with the West, and even the intercourse with Constanti- 
nople dwindled in importance. TheTartardomination, 
which began with the devastation of the Suzdalian cities 
in the thirteenth century, completed the severance 
of the budding Russian civilisation from Western 
influences. 

The churches of Suzdalia constitute a definite archi- 
tectural group. They are, as a rule, even smaller in 
scale than those of Novgorod, and seldom had more 
than one cupola. This was the case originally, even in 
the most splendid example, the Cathedral of the -\s- 
sumption at Vladimir (i 158, rebuilt 1 183), Each bay of 
the elevations usually terminates in an arched gable. 
But a more important characteristic of the group is that 
they are stone-built and decorated with carving, for the 
rudely cut monsters and foliage work in low relief with 
which their fayades are enriched can hardly claim to 
rank as sculpture. 

The Tartars of the Golden Horde, whose incursions 
began in 1234, ruined Suzdalia, curtailed the empire of 
Novgorod, completed the decline of Kief, and held the 
greater part of modern Russia under their swav till near 
the close of the fifteenth century. This Mongol domi- 
nation destroyed much and built nothing. It retarded 
the growth of civilisation for three centuries, but, while 
leaving traces in social and political institutions, con- 
tributed to art and more particularly to architecture 
nothing hut a scarcely definable flavourof Oriental taste. 
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The Princes of Moscow, hitherto an insignificant 
township lost among the forests, succeeded, by a policy 
of astute subservience to the Tartar rulers, in taking ad- 
vantage of the decay of their greater rivals and their 
own position as intermediaries between the Asiatic 
marketson the Caspian, the Volga and the Don and those 
of the White Sea, the Baltic and Poland. They rapidly 
grew in power till they were able to drive out the 
Tartars piecemeal, a process completed by 1480. The 
Eastern Empire had then fallen, and, assisted by a mar- 
riage with a Byzantine princess, they claimed the in- 
heritance of its prestige, both political and ecclesiastical. 

Thus during the sixteenth centurv, under Ivan the 
Great, Basil, and Ivan the Terrible, they completed the 
subjection of the surrounding Russian states and came 
once more into contact, hostile or otherwise with West- 
ern Europe. 

When a new focus for architectural activity was thus 
provided bv Muscovy, the Italian Renaissance was in 
the full tide of e.xpansion, and the ^Muscovite Tsars were 
among the first foreign sovereigns to engage Italian 
craftsmen. That the need for such technical assistance 
was a crying one may be judged by the fact that the art 
of building otherwise than in timber was completely 
lost under the T artars, and that no Muscovite knew how 
to put up a wall that would not at once collapse. A 
whole colony of these ‘•Friazines” — or Franks — as the 
Russians called all Latins, came to the call of the Tsars, 
among whom the principal, from the architectural point 
of view, are Ridolfo Fioravanti,of Bologna, a sort of uni- 
versal genius after the manner of Leonardo da \’inci, and 
one of the Solari, the celebrated mason family of Milan . 

The chief traces of direct Italian design of this period 
are the crenellated walls and watch towers of the Krem- 
lin (1485). recalling the Gastello .Sforzesco of Mdan, 
and the Granovitaia Palata or Faceted Palace (Fig 3) (so 
called from its diamond point rustication) (1487), an 
imitation bv Ruffo Solario in rude forms and work- 
manship of the Bevilacqua Palace at Bologna. It is re- 
markable that the acropolis which arose almost simul- 
taneously in three great Slav capitals — the Kremlin of 
the Muscovites, the Wawel of the Poles at Cracow, and 
the Hradschin of the Czechs at Prague — was in each case 
the creation of Italians. With the same pliability which 
they displayed everywhere — in France, in Portugal, in 
Hungary — the Italians confined themselves in church 
building to giving an Italian flavour to the native and 
traditional forms bv expressing them in Italian detail. 
In Fioravanti’s Cathedral of the .Assumption (1475), 
modelled on that of Vladimir, these Italianisins are 
reduced to a minimum ; but thev were gaining ground, 
and the Cathedral of the .Annunciation, erected a lew 
years later bv builders from Pskof, has arabesqued 
bands and architraves, while the Cathedral of the .Arch- 
angel Alichael, bv .Alevisio Xovi {i^oq),has a complete 
pilaster system and shell niches in its gables. 


Russian architecture now entered upon a new era. 
Byzantine art, which had long been the dominant 
element in its development, was now cut off at its 
source. Germanic influence had had little force, and 
that confined to the Baltic basin. The Tartar era was 
one of destruction, not of construction. The Italians 
had given valuable help in the revival of the art of build- 
ing, but their influence on that of architecture had been 
superficial. Now in the age of national expansion a more 
national art was to arise, shaped by the craft of timber 
construction indigenous in a land of forests. 

Hitherto, apart from city churches, fortresses, and 
walled monasteries, and a handful of princely residences, 
virtuallv everything in Russia had been built of wood. 
The simplest rectangular structures of a.xe-dressed 
trunks laid horizontally, covered with shingled roofs, 
either gabled or hipped, not only served for the habita- 
tion of the peasant (isba) and the more well-to-do 
(klioroma), but afforded types for the vast majority of 
churches. 

The isba church is oblong in plan, and comprises in 
its most developed form a sanctuary prolonged by 
square or polygonal eastern apses and shut off by the 
iconostasis from the nave, which is approached through 
a western narthex or entrance hall. External galleries 
are sometimes added. Occasionally the church is in two 
storevs, with an unheated summer church below and a 
heated winter church above, reached by an external 
stair in two flights. Its plain single-span roof bears a 
purely decorative cupola. 

The tent (or shatior) church is distinguished by its 
generallv pvramidal form. The square or octagonal 
nave has a hipped or conical roof, often rising in several 
stages and terminating in a bulb. Contributing to the 
pvramidal effect, the roofs of sanctuary, narthex, and 
chapels crowd round the central cone in tier upon tier 
of curiouslv shaped gables superimposed one upon the 
other and diminishing in size as they ascend (Fig. 4). 

Civil architecture in wood seems to have attained 
considerable magnificence, but the only survival of it 
is the model made for Catherine II. of the Palace of 
Kolomenskoie, near AIoscow, before it was pulled 
down. It had grown up bit by bit from the time of 
IvauI.(i328)to that of Feodor III. (1676), and exhibited 
a not unpicturesque but confused jumble of spires, 
bulbous domes, ogee gables, Italiaiiate windows, and 
rude carvings suggestive of the crude splendours of a 
barbaric court. The effect was doubtless greatly en- 
hanced bv the use, as on the churches, of a brilliant 
polvchromy. 

From IS30 to 1650 is regarded by Alonsieur Reau 
as the period of a genuinely national architecture, in 
which the indigenous wood forms were used and de- 
veloped, and their technique transferred to buildings in 
brick and stone and wedded to Italianesque detail. 

The strange pvramidal church of Diakovo, near 
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Fig. 6.— Moscow— Church of the Blessed Basil 

^Moscow (1529), is one of the first to show this trans- 
ference and turn its back on Byzantine precedent. 
Those of Kolomenskoie (1532) and Ostrovo (1550) 
(Fig. 5) develop the tendency. Their central pyramids 
tower steeplewise above the subsidiary buildings, the 
transition from each stage to the next being managed 
bv means of tiers of the characteristic ogee gablets 
known in Russia as bochki (barrels). Ivan the 
Terrible’s votive church of the Blessed Basil in the 
Red Square of Moscow (Fig. 6), erected by Russian 
architects (1560), exaggerates every native feature, and 
produces a striking if barbaric effect, enhanced by a 
brilliant decoration of glazed tiles and painteel stucco. 

The earlv seventeenth centurv introduced a tvpe of 
church with three pyramidal steeples in a line, either 
over the three compartments of the church or over a 
single elongated compartment. 

But the clergv, taking fright at somany innovatlons,pro- 
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scribed the pyramid, and made the five- 
cupola scheme obligatory. This decree 
was not, however, universally obeyed, and 
the architects, evenif obliged to conform as 
regards the main building of the church, 
retained the hochka pyramid for the cam- 
panile. The enforced simplification of 
elevations was in any case of short dura- 
tion, owing to the introduction of the 
florid Baroque of Poland, the first wave 
of that flood of occidentalism which, in 
spite of a revival ot native architecture in 
the late seventeenth century in the Upper 
Volga cities of J aroslav (Fig . 7 ) and Rostof , 
submerged Russian art in the eighteenth. 

This development Monsieur Reau does 
not pursue for the present, though it is a 
subject which would well repay study, 
for the architectural activity initiated by 
Peter the Great, and ardently promoted 
by Catherine II. and Alexander I., en- 
dowed Russia, principally through the 
agency of French architects, with a series 
of great buildings worthy to compare with 
antthing contemporary in more western 
lands. 

It is questionable indeed whether any 
development or modification of the ele- 
ments of the national style could have 
resulted in a satisfactory architecture 
for modern requirements. This national 
style was based on the two piers of a long 
Byzantine tradition and native timber 
construction. It had a thin veneer of 
Italianism superinduced on a bias to Ori- 
ental forms, which was due rather to age- 
long intercourse with Asiatic peoples than 
directly to the Tartar conquest. These heterogeneous 
elements were never thoroughly digested or welded into 
a consistent whole. 

In the picturesque confusion of piled-up ornament 
and childlike love of vivid colours the crowding shrines 
of hloscow produce the effect of a dream archi- 
tecture, palaces of Aladdin called up by glamour in 
a night. Behind a quiet landscape of woodland and 
lake, such a church, set amid the long loopholed walls 
and massive towers of the Kremlin of Rostof (Fig. 8) 
or the nunnery of Suzdal, gleams like a jewelled clasp 
on a sober robe. Such are the charm.s of Russian 
native architecture. A stoneless land where cities 
are as a drop in the ocean, and intellectual life the 
monopoly of an infinitesimal minoritv, could not be 
expected to give birth to a building art of more 
solidly architectonic quality. For this it had perforce 
to turn to the maturer nations of the West. 
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The Relation of Plan to Elevation" 

By H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL 


T he subject which I have chosen to talk about 
to-day is one of the mysteries of our craft, a 
subject about which the lay critic is generally 
ill-informed, but which to the architect is an imperatne 
study. I think that the reason for this difference is that 
whereas the lay critic is concerned with what is de- 
signed, the architect is concerned not only with that, 
but also with how it is designed. The critic pronounces 
upon Ksthetic effects ; the architect must investigate 
causes, the architect must learn how to extract the pro- 
per beauties from the necessities of his programme. It 
is to the public advantage that IMr. Brown’s house 
should fulfil its capacitv of being beautiful ; it is to Mr. 
Brown’s advantage that his house should be convenient ; 
it is to Air. Brown’s architect’s advantage that the 
beauty and the convenience should be allies, rather than 
that they should do battle in his brain and on his draw- 
ing-board. The lay critic should look after the public 
interest, Mr. Brown will look after himself, and the 
architect must seek that manner of working in which 
Mr. Brown’s needs will come as a help to him rather 
than as a hindrance. 

You will observe that I do not say that the expression 
of plan in elevation is a virtue in architecture. I say, 
rather, that it is a virtue in an architect. By its practice 
the architect keeps himself in good condition for artistic 
creation. Similarly, positive irrelevance of elevation to 
plan is not of itself a vice in architecture, but its perpe- 
tration is likelv to prove a bad vice in an architect, and 
one which leads to artistic sterility. All major architec- 
tural forms have a rational origin, more or less remote, 
and, if the art is not to die, from new needs new forms 
must arise. Experience shows that only thus can they 
come into being ; little good has ever come of arbitrary 
invention in architecture. The architect who falsifies 
his plan to make it fit a preconceived elevation not only 
deprives his buildingof its rightful individuality, butalso 
is on the road to becoming incapable of anything except 
of repeating himself,or perhaps of repeatingotherpeople. 

This is the danger which threatens American archi- 
tecture at the present time. The gav parterre of Ameri- 
can architecture, which we all admire, is composed 
too much of cut flowers from Europe. Even the native 
m.ijesty of her skvserapers is marred, more often than 
not, by the misunderstood architecture with tvhich they 
are trimmed. A recent writer in a popular American 
magazine has attempted to justify the Gothic attire in 
which some of these skv-scrapers masqueradeby citing 
the coincidence of the lines of mediieval masonry de- 
sign with those natural to a steel-framed structure. The 

* A Paper read at the Liverpool School of Architecture, 
12 January 1922. 


old forms serve our purpose, he says, so why not use 
them : Would he, I wonder, use the Portland vase as 
a salad bowl r 

Yet these American reproductions are often beautiful : 
their insincerity does not spoil their appearance. The 
beauty of an elevation is independent of its relation to 
the building which it covers ; the eye’s proper pleasure 
in a facade is not that of guessing what lies behind it. 
Let us then be grateful for the beautv of borrowed 
plumes, worn for our delight; but as architects let us 
trv to grow our own feathers. Let us not seek noveltv 
for noveltv’s sake, but let us encourage it when it 
emerges naturallv from new conditions of building. In 
particular, let us take our plan into our confidence and 
listen to what it has to say about our elevation. A good 
dancer whom I know divides the men with whom she 
dances into partners and opponents. You will be wise 
if you make a partner and not an opponent of your plan. 

In what I have said so far I have assumed that the 
plan of a building is that arrangement of rooms which 
best satisfies the claims of usefulness and order — of 
usefulness, since usefulness is the motive of almost all 
building ; of order, since without order man’s work 
were lower than the honeycom.b or the spider’s web. It 
may be, however, that in the quest of beauty men may 
make strange sacrifices ; they may even, for emotional 
reasons, require from their architect not only an un- 
suitable elevation, but also the unsuitable plan of which 
the elevation is the outcome. This need not perplex the 
architect. Anybody can make a foitified castle look like 
a fortified castle ; and if a man builds it and undertakes 
to live in it, it is not his architect, hut he himself, who 
will get into trouble. The architect just builds a fortified 
castle. No, the architect’s trouble begins when the 
Countv Gaol has to be the county gaol and yet to look 
like a fortified castle. The best that he can do then is 
to design a hypothetical castle of which the plan and 
elevation are correctly interrelated, and to fit it by 
adaptation and compromise to serve as a gaol. If the 
result is a bad gaol, it is the fault not of the architect but 
of those who set him to work upon so unnatural a task. 

Given, then, that the architect is wise in letting his 
plan have its sav in the shaping of his elevations, how 
far is this likely to carry him in design ? We are apt to 
speak — I myself have spoken already in this lecture — of 
the architectural “ expression ” of a plan. What do we 
mean bv this ? Do we mean merely that the building 
tells the spectator what rooms it contains .' If that is 
what we mean, such “ expression ” is only a complicated 
wav of doing what would be done more simply by paint- 
ing up the information on an auctioneer’s board. It is 
not of the slightest aesthetic interest to anybody that a 
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house should happen to contain three reception, ten 
bed and dressing, two baths, h. and c., and the usual 
offices. There is no architectural language in which 
such facts can of themselves make beauty. Surely what 
we mean is rather the maintenance of the relative im- 
portance and dignity of these rooms, one to the other, 
in whatever be visible of them e.-ttcrnally ; that the 
drawing-room windows are taller than those of the ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, that the chief entrance is emphasised 
more than is the door of the coal-hole. Perhaps we 
mean, also, that the articulation of the plan is notneed- 
lesslv concealed, that its elbows and knees can be de- 
tected beneath its garments. The studv of the naked 
plan is as essential to the architect as the study of the 
naked figure to the painter, and a foundation of sound 
architectural anatomy is necessary to all expressive 
buildings. 

This degree of " expression,” however, is not always 
possible ; in street buildings, for example, you can 
hardlv express the anatomy of the structure in a single 
frontage. Sometimes, also, there may be ne.xt to nothing 
to ■' express ” ; the ” expression ” of the plan of a 
warehouse must be almost altogether negative. Some- 
times, again, " expression ” which is possible may not 
be desirable for reasons which are not architectural ; 
probably the less that is made of a crematorium chim- 
ney the better. In short, a plan may be inexpressible, 
either bec,tuse of its confined position or because it con- 
tains nothing to express, or again because it contains 
that which is better not expressed. 

Therefore, although this expression of plan in eleva- 
tion IS a virtue in an architect, it cannot be a virtue 
necessarv to salvation. Its opposite vice, however, is 
e.xtremelv dangerous. Truth is single, and falsehood 
manifold ; a truthful building will enjoy in its own 
right that aesthetic merit of consistency which must 
painfullv be struggled for in a building in w hich appear- 
ance and actuality are at variance. If I make a plan with 
a great room in its midst, and allow that great room’s 
great features to dignify the middle of my elevation, if 
the plan is right, the elevation has a very good ch.tnce 
of being right too. Rut if, with a plan containing no 
such great room, I elect to adorn the middle ot my 
facade with windows and other details of exaggerated 
size, the odds are thousands to one against my hitting 
upon pleasing proportions. I have nothing to go by. 
Of course, if 1 choose, 1 can plan a great room and then 
cut it up. But the more sensible thing for me to do is 
to try to express architecturally a plan which consists 
onlv of little rooms ; or else, if the little rooms seem 
too uninteresting to be expressed, to make a decorative 
fafade of a purely non-committal kind. 

Bv architectur.d truth, however, I do not mean hair- 
splitting. The architect who exhibits on his elevations 
everv small irrci'ularitv of his plan is like the man who 
answers the question ” How are you ? ” by detailing 


everv small irregularitv of his stomach. It one window 
in a range has a higher sill than the others, and looks ill 
in consequence, it is adding insult to injury to explain 
that this IS the expression of the pantry sink. I would 
go further, and sav that if one window' in a range is 
filled with bricks instead of glass, it is merely irritating 
to be told that this is because the window spacing de- 
manded by the plan happens not to fit at this particular 
point. Such ail accident is extrcmeiv uninteresting ; it 
IS too trivial to make for anv peculiar beautv, and good 
maimers require that it be concealed. 

Now, what is the dilTerence between truth and hair- 
splitting ? Y’hy is one good and tlie other bad ? Is it 
onlv a question of magnitude ; is there a size-limit to the 
innocuous lie, exceeding which it becomes heinous ? 
I cannot think that this is so. Rather do 1 suggest to vou 
that truth is good in the smallest things as in the great- 
est, and that we all condemn hair-splitting because it is 
not true, because in it general truth is falsified bv literal 
truth in some unimportant particular. Physical condi- 
tions constantly force the modern designer to suppress 
minor facts m order to disengage major facts and to give 
to these their proper expression. Either the pantry sink 
must remain unexpressed or else the sxmmetry of the 
facade must go. And the symmetry of the fafade may 
be the obligatory expression of the general lay-out of 
the plan, a thing somewhat more important than the 
location of the plumbing. 

Yes, the suppression of small truths is often forced by 
physical conditions upon the modern designer. Gothic 
builders knew no such compulsion, and. although 
Greek and Roman builders may have left much of struc- 
ture unconfessed, they did this of choice, not of neces- 
sity. Why is this : What is it which has made so great a 
difference between ancient and iiKidern conditions : 

I do not think that it is any change in opinion about 
the proper relation of plan to elevation. No, I think 
there has been a radical change in the svstem of plan- 
ning. .Almost all modern planning makes much use of 
the partition-wall, a thing little used bv the ancients. 
By partition-wall I mean a wall w hich divides one room 
from another without serving anv structural purpose. 
It is difficult at first to suppose that such a thing is not 
as old as building, but a little recollection will show 
us that it really is not so. Let us imagine a primitive 
tribe of hut-dwellers of which each family man pro- 
vides himself with what we to-day should call a one- 
roomed tenement. The chief of this tribe will feel it due 
to his position to inhabit twelve one-roonied tenements. 
'I'hese he will place close together, and he ma\ even rig 
up some rude shelter oter the path from one to the 
other. 'I'he growth of skill in building will provide the 
ne.xt chieftain with a eoi'glomerate of huts in w hich the 
space between hut and hut has been annihilated. 'I'he 
twelve one-roomed tenements will now have become 
one twelve-roomed tenement. But the conglomeration 
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will not have been fusion. Each room will retain its hut- 
hood, each room will still have its own roof. Perhaps if 
two rooms have been placed end to end, so that their 
roofs are continuous, their common end-wall mav have 
lost its structural function and become a partition-wall 
dividing transversely an oblong hut. This will be the 
first emergence of the principle of planning by division, 
and this is about as far as the primitive tribe will get. 
In the main the tribal architects will still plan bv the 
method of congregation. 

Contrast with such a hut-group the plan of a modern 
twelve-roomed bungalow. The modern bungalow will 
probablv have but a single span of roof ; its onlvstruc- 
•tural walls will be its external walls. Architecturallv it 
will be not twelve units juxtaposed one to the other, 
but one unit divided into twelve sections. Its planning 
will be done entirely by means of partition-walls — in 
other words, by rhe method of division. 

I think that now if we return to our question, “ What 
is it which has made so great a difference between 
ancient and modern conditions : in the relation of 
plan to elevation, we may perhaps find an answer. The 
difference is, surely, that ancient plans are congrega- 
tions of simple units, whereas modern plans are gene- 
rally either compound — that is, subdivided — units or 
congregations of such units ; compound units because 
if one roof covers several rooms of which the external 
walls are continuous, these rooms lose much of their 
individuality and become merely divisions of the larger 
unit defined by the roof. 

Now the expression of plan in elevation can never be 
more detailed than the expression of the units of which 
the plan is composed. Yet the divisions of a unit will 
appear internally as separate rooms, each demanding a 
certain position for its window or windows, which posi- 
tion mav not be at all that demanded by the unit as a 
whole. Architecture speaks in terms of structure and of 
ornament ; partition-walls are bv their nature neither 
structural nor ornamental, and there is no word for 
them in the language of architectural form. Since we 
cannot reveal them as causes, ^^e must otten juggle away 
their effects. The architectural vocabulary is limited, 
and capable only of the descripition of things of archi- 
tectural interest. What are these things ? hat is it in 
a plan which we can hopie to express in an elevation .' 

Before trving to answer this cjuestion let us clear the 
ground by eliminating some, at any rate, of the things 
which are clearlv inexpressible. Most of these will have 
one qualitv in common : thev will be produced by causes 
which are not architectural. Foremost among these 
nowadays will be the need for cheapness. Cheapness 
and dearness have nothing to do with architecture ; they 
are tacts incapable of lesthetic expression. M hen we say 
that a thing “ looks cheap ” we mean that it resembles 
things which we know to be cheap), but we do not know 
whether it actuallv was cheap or whether its manufac- 


turer made four hundred per cent, profit by its sale. 
Most of us would say that a wall of Fletton bricks 
“ looked cheap ” even if we encountered it in the middle 
of China, where it probably would be extremelv dear. 
Cheap or dear, it would still be very ugly ; its money 
value may depend upon circumstance, but its ugliness 
is inherent. It is impossible that absolute values such as 
those of beauty in architecture should be at the mercy 
of the accidental values of the market. The eye knows 
nothing, for instance, of roof being cheaper than wall, 
and an over-big roof loses none of its unsightliness bv 
providing an extra storey at the minimum of expense. 
■Similarly, it is impossible to express architecturallv the 
fact that, although the spacing of the facade demands 
that this room be thirty feet long, twenty-eight will have 
to do. The need for economy is a temporarv thing, a 
need which has or has not been satisfied once and for 
all when a building has been paid for, and which from 
that moment ceases either to excuse or to accuse the 
design. It is a power, generally unfriendly, neutral at 
best, with which the designer must treat, but from 
which he can expect no help. Beauty is not thrift, nor 
thrift beauty. 

Another thing architecturally inexpressible is the 
irregularity caused in a compound plan by the orienta- 
tion of the building, the windows placed abnormally in 
rooms in order that they may catch the most sunlight, 
or perhaps that they may avoid it. South windows in 
corner rooms and north lights in studios often rob one 
elevation to over-window another, and the reason of 
their so doing cannot be made apparent to the eye. The 
demand of the Education authorities for left-handed 
lighting in class-rooms will play great havoc with the 
elevation of schools — do we not all know it : 

Again, the more important rooms in a civic building, 
those rooms which should be immediately accessible 
from the front entrance, and should above all be revealed 
upon the facade, may be compulsorily banished to the 
back of the site, where onlv can thev be out of the sound 
of traffic. The elevation cannot explain this. 

Does It not seem then that a plan can actuallv be pro- 
ductive of beauty only when it is absolutely the best 
plan for its purpose, without regard to peculiarities of 
position or the necessity of cheapness ? I think that 
this is so. Moreover, as I have said, architecture can 
onlv express architectural things, and the architectural 
things in a plan which are worth expressing are simple 
and few. They are, however, extremely important. 

First, unless the whole plan be in itself the unit, there 
are the units of which the design is composed and the 
manner of their combination. 

Next there are the relative size and importance of 
these units one with the other. 

Then there are the distinctions in kind between these 
units, between rooms and communications, between 
places of state and those of daily use, between rooms for 
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men and storerooms for things. Storerooms for things 
may not seem very susceptible of architectural expres- 
sion, but they may be so none the less. I remember 
being delighted once by the effect, in a noble design 
for a hospital, of a long frieze of small shuttered open- 
ings contrasting with the large shutterless windows of 
the wards. These openings lighted a mezzanine com- 
posed entirely of larders. 

Then, again, if we regard, as we should, the section 
of a building as the inevitable outcome of its plan, the 
elevation will owe indirectly to the plan its horizontal 
divisions, whether continuous or broken by staircases, 
mezzanines, or raised pavilions. 

Chimneys, too, must be placed to suit partv-walls, 
and a roof ridge will suggest the mid-line of the space 
which it covers. 

Large and important spaces buried deep in the plan 
may reveal themselves externally bv their dominating 
roofs or domes. The roof plan of a building is usuallv 
the one plan in the making of which the architect fancies 
himself free of all aisthetic obligations. If in the future 
travelling by air becomes general, a good manv archi- 
tectural reputations will be blasted. 

I think that most of the facts ot plan which are ex- 
pressible and worth expressing come under one or other 
of the headings which I have just run through. Such 
facts are the matter of expression. Let me give a caution 
here concerning its manner. A feature may be expres- 
sible in many ways, but, having chosen one wav, vou 
must stick to it for all similar features. Otherwise vour 
expression is false, since you implv distinctions which 
do not exist. To speak of an infant mammal and a babv 
biped would not be a good way of describing twins. 

Let me, also, at this juncture insist once again upon 
this distinction between the appeal to the understanding 
and the appeal to the eye. ^ ou actuallv hear it said now- 
adays that fitness for its purpose is the highest beauty 
in a \york ot architecture. I suppose that the prophets 
of this doctrine consider that militarv march the best 
music which makes the most noise with the least expen- 
diture of breath, and esteem all faces equallv beautiful 

hich ha\ e eyes, nose, and mouth in good working order. 
No ; the truth seems to be this and no more : that 
architecture founded upon facts of plan and structure 
is not necessarily beautiful, but that the odds against it 
in the race for beauty are much lighter than those against 
architecture arbitrarily invented. Also, that since no- 
body could wish every building we rear, for whatever 
purpose, to be of one pattern, we must differentiate one 
from another somehow ; and that it is far simpler to let 
each building take its natural and proper shape than to 
impose upon it some conventional and artificial distinc- 
tion. Some people’s way of expressing civic state in a 
block of municipal offices seems to be bv hiding the plan 
within perfectly featureless walls and then plastering a 
peristyle all round it. Such folk remind me of dealers 


who deodorise home-spun tweed and then sprinkle over 
it the scent of peat-smoke out of a bottle. 

In short, although I do not say that truth is beauty, I 
do say that honesty is the best policy. Let us now trv to 
see the bearing of this maxim upon everyday practice. 

There is a phrase much used by theatrical critics 
which will, I think, suggest to us a profitable train of 
thought. That phrase is “ the ‘ scene-a-faire ’ ” ; the 
obligatory scene, without which the author’s choice of 
characters and story would not be justified. In a plav 
about jealousy, for example, we expect to see the hus- 
band and the lover confront each other in the presence 
of the wife unless it be made plain to us that there is a 
strong dramatic reason why this situation must not be' 
brought about. So in a building there is often some- 
thing which must be displayed if the proper character 
of the design is to be developed. Y'hat this something 
is should be the architect’s first thought in making his 
design. 

Often the obligatory feature will be a large room ap- 
pearing upon the principal elevation. This room will be 
given windows larger, and ornaments richer, than those 
given to the rest of the fa9ade. Its limits may be defined 
by the projection or the recessing of its front wall. It 
should not be hidden behind the upper part of the en- 
trance portico, nor should it form the middle storey of a 
frontispiece of which the equally enriched upper storey 
contains the caretaker’s bedrooms. 

If the large room appear on a flank or rear elevation, it 
may be possible to give it place m the front view of the 
building by emphasising its roof. If it be buried in the 
midst of the building, this can still sometimes be done. 
It has often, and I think justly, been said that the two 
houses of assembly in the Palace of Westminster ought 
visibly to have overtopped the buildings which sur- 
round them. pf - 

In a theatre the stage and the auditorium generally 
take the law into their own hands and force themselves 
upon the attention of the public. 

In a church the obligatory feature is the place for the 
high altar. It is true that the mediaeval cathedral quire 
in which the high altar stood was often overshadowed 
bv a central tower built over what was nothing but a 
passage-wav between screens. The mediaeval cathe- 
dral, however, was two buildings — quire and nave — 
which might be separated by a tower ; the modern 
cathedral or church is one. It seems certain that the 
best place aesthetically for the chief altar of a domical 
church is under the dome, whether the dome be central 
as at St. Peter’s or placed at one end of the church as 
Sta. Maria del Miracoli at Venice. A tower differs from 
a dome in that it calls attention to itself rather than to 
that which it covers. I think, therefore, that to make 
the place for the high altar the bottom storev of an east- 
ern tower would be likely to result in concealing rather 
than revealing our obligatory feature. 
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It would be vain for me to attempt here to catalogue 
all the various other kinds of buildings which the archi- 
tect may be called upon to design and to give mv opinion 
as to what in each is the obligatory feature, and I must 
satisfy myself with mentioning a few. In a hospital 
the administrative block should, I think, be the clue to 
the design, in a company’s offices the board-room. In 
any building containing an assembly hall there is un- 
likely to be any other feature which can compete with 
it for prominence. In a fire station it is not the look-out 
which is the most important feature in these davs of 
telephones, but the engine-house . In a shop there should 
be no escaping the allurements of the entrances, broad 
gates tempting the doubting customer to her ruin. 
Places of worship other than churches should manifest 
by their form whether they are intended as auditories 
for preaching or as temples enshrining mvsteries. In 
warehouses it seems a pitv not to insist architecturallv 
upon the manner in which goods are raised to the upper 
floors. In each and all of these the obligatory feature is 
likely under normal conditions to be expressed easily 
enough. Once its pre-eminence is assured, the architect 
must consider which of the remaining features of his 
design to express and which to suppress. 

Now, as I see it, Architecture is wise in wearing some- 
times the mask of the bal masque, but never the mask of 
the pantomime ; she may conceal her features, but she 
had better not put on a false nose. I have spoken 
already of occasions on which the architect may reject the 
suggestions of his plan and niav make his elevation “ a 
decorative fafade of a purelv non-committal kind.” By 
this phrase I meant a fa9ade of which all the features, 
whether projections or recesses, piers or openings, 
pilasters or entablatures, justified themselves to the eye 
without implying any external cause of their presence. 
It will generally be found that there must be stretches of 
such non-committal design even in those elevations 
upon which the more important features of the plan are 
strongly impressed . In these subordinate parts the pat- 
tern of the pierced wall which is the external surface of 
the building need not be interrupted by any extrusions 
from within. This pattern, however, must be chosen 
scrupulously that it mav fit as well as possible the struc- 
ture which it is to cover. There is reallv no excuse lor 
such practices as that of the brothers .\dam when they 
veneered blocks of houses with iacades ol which the 
windows played hit-and-miss with the party-walls and 
the floors. The most absurd example of such a proceed- 
ing which I know of is of recent date and is to be found 
in a hospital in London. To this hospital there has been 
made an addition of the same total height as, but 
divided into more storevs than, the old building. ^Yith- 
out securing anv svmmetrv thereby, the architect ot the 
new block has adopted without modification the ordon- 
nance of the old fafade, thus causing the floors to cross 
the windows and the interior to be lighted in the most 


e.xtraordinary way imaginable. This example is perhaps 
without parallel, in that there appears no comprehen- 
sible architectural motive in the arrangement ; examples 
are numerous, however, in which the temptation which 
has led to the crime can be clearly seen. All the same, a 
crime it is, and one which no provocation can e.xcuse. 

I do not mean by this that it is never allowable to run 
a floor through a window or to place a window where it 
is blocked bx' a cross-wall. The crime xvhich I have 
condemned is the choice of any other architectural pat- 
tern for an elevation than that which fits the plan best. 
No pattern is likely to fit a complicated plan absolutely ; 
and if people insist on taking our elevations as an oath, 
they are certain to detect us in some little perjuries. On 
the other hand, not to make a pattern at all is to refuse 
to reveal the order which must be the dominating 
quality in every good plan, and the loss of this expres- 
sion is far more damaging to truth than are a few little 
fibs. It is only the dumb who never lie. 

It seems, then, that an elevation normally will consist 
of what in heraldry would be called charges and field ; 
that the charges should be the architectural expression 
of important features in the plan, and that the field 
should be a background to these ; a veil hiding those 
features of the plan which we consider relatively unim- 
portant. The “ non-committal ’’type of fa 9 ade to which 
I have referred will simply be field without charges. 
The field may be nothing more than plain wall, as it is 
at the Pantheon in Paris, but it will commonly be 
pierced with holes in a pattern — that is to say, with win- 
dows and doors regularly arranged. It may be as much 
ornamented as at our Houses of Parliament, or as little 
as at Chelsea Hospital. Furthermore, its pattern may 
suggest its structure by visible piers, arches and the like, 
or it may be purely unarchitectural, as in the painted 
houses of the German Renaissance. Supposing the field 
to he patterned all over, with the mimic structure of 
Palladianism, with rustication and pilastered oiders, 
with pediments and window dressings, the architect 
must take especial care to keep in reserve sufficient rela- 
tive emphasis for the charges. 

When I said that the decision of what was the obliga- 
tory feature should be the architect’s first thought in 
making a design, I assumed that an earlier and more im- 
portant decision was an integral part of this one — I 
mean the decision as to what was to be the unit of the 
whole design, whether a part of a room, a single room, 
or, as is almost invariable nowadays, a group of rooms. 
The group of rooms is our old friend the compound 
unit, and may be regarded architecturally as a single 
space divided by walls in much the same way as a cloak- 
room or changing-room is divided by partitions — that 
is to say, a divided unit of which the windows are related 
rather to the whole than to the divisions ; in short, a 
place in which, as one would say colloquially, the parti- 
tions had been “ put in after.” Such a compound unit 
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will also generally be divided horizontally by floors, 
since its height, if proportionate to its area, will be 
greatly in excess of the height desirable for its divisions. 
Therefore, if the unit be decorated by an external order, 
this order may reasonably embrace two or more storeys 
of windows, although of course the unit mav with equal 
reason be decorated bv the application of an order to 
each storey, in which case the upper orders become 
separate units in superposition. 

The architect, having decided upon his unit, next 
must determine the obligatory feature in his elevation, 
must choose which subordinate features he wishes to 
show, and must veil the rest of his design with a back- 
ground to these features. A very good wav of testing the 
correct relation of an elevation to its plan is to set up the 
front tvall both in plan and in section, and to produce 
inwards the lines of all important returns in plan and 
horizontal projections of cornices in elevation. If the 
lines thus produced from the plan coincide with those 
of the important cross-walls, and if the lines produced 
from the elevation hit off the floors, the plan and the 
elevation are on good terms one with the other. If, 
further than this, the silhouette of the roofs and the 
massing of the ornament reveal truthfully the relative 
honour and importance of the various parts of the build- 
ing, we may under such conditions affirm absolutely 
Huyot’s dogma that a good plan makes a good elevation. 

It has not been my business to-day to give you my 
opinion of what constitutes a good plan, nor has it been 
my business to put forward any absolute standards of 
criticism by which we may judge elevations. IMy theme 
has been the relation of the one to the other, and my 
justification for the choice of that theme lies in the 
dogma of Huyot which I have just quoted. If, given 
certain interrelations, a good plan makes a good eleva- 
tion, it is plainly to the interest of the architect to study 
how those interrelations may be attained. It is to that 
study that I have attempted to make a small contribu- 
tion. It appears to me that in the common practice of 
my countrymen, amid much laudable and successful 
effort toward rational and harmonious designing, there 

O _ O’ 

are two little superstitions in particular which often 
lead to failure. These I have reserved to the last, and 
these I now propose to put before vou. 

The first is a belief m the magical properties of sym- 
metry. If an emphasised feature occurs at one end only 
of a building, it must be counterfeited at the other. Why? 
Symmetry is a good thing if a plan falls svmmetricallv, 
otherwise it is vanity. The flank ot a building is often 
naturally unsvmineirical ; the human head in profile has 
not got a nose on both sides. The front and back of a 
building will normally he symmetrical if the plan is well 


studied, but two symmetrical elevations are enough for 
anv building of ordinary constitution. In a street build- 
ing It mav be the flank which shows. Study the practice 
of the French in this matter, particularly in the facades 
of their blocks of flats. If two flats appear on the front- 
age, the street front w ill be symmetrical ; if only one ap- 
oear, it will seldom be so. Consequently the rooms ot 
the French flats will generally be symmetrical internalh , 
whereas with us the cross- walls will come anyhow' m 
relation to the windows. 

The second superstition, and the last thing with 
which I shall trespass upon your patience, is a dread 
lest the ends of our street facades should look w'eak. If 
a plan be divided evenlyinto bays, there will be between 
the end window' and the limit of the fafade only half the 
breadth of a pier plus half the breadth of a party-w'all. 
This w'lll be sufficient, in plenty, for the profiling of any 
reasonable w'indow' dressings and the accommodation of 
a down-pipe. In a street building, where our front W'all 
is flush w'lth those of our neighbours, w hat more can w e 
want ? Apparently, to judge from their practice, many 
architects want a great deal more ; they want room for 
coupled pilasters or for rusticated piers or for some 
other feature of the kind. In order to secure these mas- 
sive corners, the spacing of the remainder of the facade 
is crowded together and dislocated, the w'indows are 
placed eccentrically in the rooms, and often enough the 
end rooms are insufficiently lighted . This illogical prac- 
tice IS a typical product of paper architecture. A street 
fafade is in effect merely a certain length of frontage ; on 
paper it appears as an isolated design. Where a building 
stands free the corner rooms gain light from two direc- 
tions ; it is therefore logical that, since they are doubly 
windowed, their windows themselves should be smaller 
and more widely spaced than those elsewhere in the 
elevations. In a building joined on either side to other 
buildings the end rooms have no advantage in lighting 
over the middle ones, and it seems to me illogical in the 
extreme to sacrifice their fenestration to anv convention 
in the design of the facades. 

With this note I must end my lecture, not because I 
have come to the end of what I w ould like to say upon 
the subject, but because I have got as far as I can go 
without embarking upon the endless study of things of 
detail. I believe most firmly myself in the importance 
of a close relation betw'een plan and elevation in archi- 
tecture, and I have tried to put mv reasons for this belief 
before vou. I have further tried to show' how' this close 
relation mav be attained. If I have succeeded in any 
small degree in clearing the w ay lor vour deliberations 
on this subject, I shall have done all that I have hoped to 
do, and all that a lecturer has any right to attempt. 
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The Class-room in School 
Planning 

By Elwix H. T. Xa?h, D.P.H., 

Vice-President Medical Officers’ School Association, 

Member of Joint Committee on School I iahting, etc. 

As a School Aledical Officer, particularly interested 
in school planning, and a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on School Lightine to which Air. Yiddows re- 
ferred, 1 wish to pav mv tribute to the immense value 
of i\Ir. Y'iddows’ work in forwarding the progress of 
school planning. Those of us who look at the school 
from the point of view of a School Medical Officer 
have been in recent years somewhat critical of many 
designs, in that thev have not started from the point 
which Air. V.'iddows emphasises— -namely, the class- 
room. 

In spite of what Mr. Y'iddows says, it appears to be 
important to evolve the ideal class-room now as a basis 
for design. If we have an ideal, we can always improve 
It in the light of future work. There appear to he 
several matters of importance which are overlooked by 
architects in designing the class-room. It must be 
borne in mind that the class-room is the place in which 
the child spends the greater part of its school life, and 
although the design of a school as a whole may be left to 
a large extent as a matter F'lc indnidual research, it 
should start from a more or less agreed design of class- 
room. It must not be forgotten that, whereas Mr. Y id- 
dows in his paper and all his writings postulates a single- 
storeyed building, in large towns and congested areas it 
will not be possible to carrv out that ideal, particularly 
at the present time, owing to expense ot sites, and we 
shall be faced for some time to come with the two- and 
three-storeyed building, which will have to be modified 
in the light of Air, Y'iddows’ suggestions. 

Y'ith regard to ventilation, one is struck by the fact 
that the epoch-making researches of Professor Hill are 
not common knowledge amongst some of the leading 
lights in the architectural world, as their influence on 
the design from the point of view of ventilation must be 
Very large. This brings us iin against the difficulty of 
securing through ventilation on what one may call the 
corridor wall of the class-room. Y'lndows on this wall, 
d under the verandah, which is tlie usual method ot 
dealing with these single-storeyed schools (and will have 
to be much the same in two- or three-storeyed schools), 
arc useless from the point of view ot lighting, because 
the amount of light which is admitted beneath the ver- 
andah is actuallv less on the desk adjacent to the wall 
than It would be from a reflecting wall, and would, I 
presume, also be less than from a light-coloured wall 
with impervious hoppers painted a similar colour to the 


wall. The value of the reflection from this corridor wall 
has never been sufficiently realised, nor had its figures' 
been measured, as far as I can ascertain, until I pub- 
lished mv report on school lighting, in which I showed 
that in a series of class-rooms identicallv the samie size, 
half of which opened on to a hall with windows for the 
purpose of borrowing light, the other half having 
merely a solid wall, and all the rooms being Durescoed 
pale stone colour, the proportion of light in the class- 
rooms without windows, on the desks against the 
“ corridor ’’wall, was as !;'5 foot-candles, compared with 
4 foot-candles in the class-rooms with the windows ad- 
joining the hall of a Ben Jonson tvpe school. 

The importance of the properlv designed hopper 
makes an immense difference to the question ol com- 
plaints of draughts from the children, and so leads to 
less likelihood of the closure of this important means of 
ventilation. 

It would have been interesting to have beard if Air. 
Y'iddows has made any smoke experiments with the 
Chaddock window, and, if so, what opinion he has 
arrived at with regard to it. 

Y’ith regard to lighting, it seems important that we 
should establish whether or not the principle of 
bilateral lighting, which has been regarded as unsatis- 
factorv for so long, should be accepted, or whether the 
design should concentrate on left lateral lighting. In 
view of the smaller classes and improved design, it 
should be possible adequately to light any class-room 
from the left ; and there is no doubt that, from the 
point of view of writing and drawing, the absence of 
conflicting shadows is an immense comfort. If this can 
be obtained, and at the same time through ventilation, 
it is a question whether this should not be the ideal to 
strive for. 

One is particularly glad to see Air. Y iddows accen- 
tuating the point which one has been hammering at for 
vears — namelv, the abolition of the glazed partition. 
There is not one good point to be made for glazed 
partitions ; so much so that one will be inclined to 
regard it as a sign of incompetence to And glazed parti- 
tions m anv future design. The drawbacks ot the 
glazed partition are (i) noise ; (a) absence of privacy ; 
(■5) the particular drawback which Air. Y'iddows has 
emphasised — viz., that the light comes at an acute 
angle in the eves of the pupils of a large portion of the 
class-room ; (4) in the majority of cases after a short 
time thev become ill-fitting and cause a draughty 
room ; (5) that it is impossible to fix a blackboard to 
them. If it IS thought necessary, and this should be 
on the rarest possilile occasions, that it should be 
possible to throw' tw o class-rooms into one, any partition 
should be of wood and should be coloured in the same 
manner as the walls of the room, and, further, the 
surface should be flat on either side if possible. It 
might almost be laid down as an axiom that no school 
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with a hall should have a movable partition separating 
two class-rooms. 

With regard to glazing, it should be an absolute sine 
qua non that no class-room should be spoilt by the 
attempt to borrow lights for or from a hall, particularly 
of the Ben Jonson type, as windows effect no useful 
purpose either in the class-room or in the hall, and spoil 
both bv tending to make the class-room less soundproof 
and spoiling the general effect of privacy. With respect 
to glazing, I have still to understand why it is necessary 
to glaze the doors to a class-room as is so frequently 
done. As IMr. Widdows points out, we have long 
passed the dav when it is necessary for the head teacher 
to be peering into every class-room in orderto maintain 
discipline. Whilst on the question of doors, one may 
call attention to a little matter of oversight one has seen 
on more than one occasion, in that highly artistic 
doors have been put in infant departments where the 
handles have been put at such a height that few of the 
children were able to reach them. 

I notice Mr. Widdows in his diagram places the 
movable blackboard practically in the centre of the 
room. It may be the custom in Derbyshire, but it is 
certainly not the custom in most schools where movable 
blackboards are in use ; the usual place being consider- 
ablv nearer the door, the board generally being put 
there with the idea that at that angle more light is 
thrown upon it. They are also generally found much 
nearer the front desk, and on many occasions I have 
found that the children in the two front desks have been 
unable to see owing to the board appearing shiny, clue 
to reflected light. It should be, in my opinion, a stan- 
dard thing in all class-rooms that the blackboard should 
be fixed on the facing wall. Unless there is a special 
window, as in Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, it is as well 
not to take it to within two or three feet of the window 
wall. What is found so often in class-rooms in elemen- 
tarv schools is that the room is dominated by that 
abomination the store cupboard. This is found either 
between the teacher’s desk and the door or between 
the teacher’s desk and the window, the best lit part of 
the facing wall. Surely the difficulty can be got over by 
the incorporation in the original plans of a 3 ft. b in. 
cupboard with sliding doors, running from the window 
wall the whole length of the facing wall with the excep- 
tion of four or five feet near the door ; the blackboard 
can be then placed over this and will be quite accessible 
and well lit. I’his would give sufficient storage room 
for all the books and apparatus required, and would 
not in any way spoil the class-room, as there is, as 
a rule, sufficient room between the teacher’s desk 
and the wall. There is no comparison between the 
room with such a form of cupboard and one in which 
those store cupboards supplied by the educational 
firms are in existence. Further, there should be no 
necessity for buttresses of any kind in a facing wall ; it 
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should be an axiom in class-room designing that the 
facing wall should be absolutely flat. Movable black- 
boards have been rendered necessary in manv cases 
owing to the class-rooms having irregular facing walls or 
glazed partitions. 

There is another important point in class-room de- 
signing — “ banking,” which was introduced with the 
idea that it facilitates the teacher seeing everv child’s 
face. In the old class-rooms of 60 or more there was 
something to be said for it, but even then the whole 
difiicultv might be got over bv raising the teacher on a 
small platform. Banking is now unnecessarv, and it is 
not conducive to cleanliness of the rooms owing to the 
difiicultv in moving the desks. 

With regard to artificial lighting, I see Mr. Widdows 
fixes the height of his lights at 8 feet 3 inches, and also 
advises prismatic globes. This violates the recommen- 
dation of the Joint Committee ” that no lamps should 
come within a solid angle subtended at the eye bv the 
blackboard and a space 2 feet above it, unless they 
are completelv screened from the eye by a shade im- 
pervious to light. In general it is desirable that no in- 
candescent surface should be visible to the eyes of stu- 
dents or teachers while carrying on their ordinary 
work.” 

In practically every instance with a fixed blackboard 
on the facing wall, the front row of lights at a distance 
of 8 feet 3 inches from the floor will come within this 
solid angle. There is another point which has been 
brought about by the introduction of the gas-filled 
lamp, even when the source of lighting is actually 
screened by an impervious shade, which is that, owing 
to the high illuminating power of the source of light, 
there is a difficulty in seeing when this comes within 
the solid angle referred to. The same applies to the 
present high-power gas units. A very good instance of 
this came under my notice comparatively recently, where 
I was asked to report on the relighting by gas of a large 
school. It was practically impossible to see anvthing on 
the upper part of the blackboard owing to this glare 
produced by the high-power units within this solid 
angle, although the incandescent surface was shaded. 
There is likely to be consiilerable difficulty with glare 
in the installation of this new high-power gas unit as 
well as gas-filled lamps, and particularlv at the present 
time owing to the strenuous demand for economv, 
where comfort of the pupil is likelv to be sacrificed to 
the fact that the light varies inverselv as the square of 
the distance. If it is either necessarv nr the most com- 
fortable to have left lateral lighting, I cannot see why, 
if this is desirable in daylight, it is not also desirable as far 
as it can be obtained with artificial light. In the experi- 
mental lighting of some schools which I carried out in 
1912, I placed the new lights to get this result as far as 
possible. The lights were placecl in the following man- 
ner : the first row' was placed i foot from the ivindow 
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wall, thus making the greatest use of the value of the 
reflected light from the wall, the next row was placed 
- feet 8 inches from the first, and the next row 9 feet 
2 inches from this one, leaving in the particular class- 
rooms the space of 5 feet 9 inches between the last row 
and the corridor wall. This practically abolished right- 
hand shadows. 

With regard to heating, one is waiting to see some 
further development of the steam-heating system of 
hir. Widdows, or possibly the duct-heating system as 
mentioned bv Mr. Gilbert Scott. One thing which we, 
as .School Medical Officers, have to face in poor dis- 
tricts is the pride of the poor parents who insist on their 
children coming to school in boots. These boots often 
have the uppers just holding together and the soles full 
)f holes, the children in wet weather arriving at school 
with not onlv their hoots but their stockings sopping 
wet. M’ith our ordinary methods of heating and ventila- 
tion, it is a long time before these children get their feet 
warm t in fact, often they do not get warm throughout 
the session. This is a fertile source of illness. Where 
the children come to school with bare feet, within a few 
minutes their feet are dry and they are fairly comfort- 
.;ble ; but unfortunately the parental pride insists on 
'.'oots being worn which are really a constant menace to 
:heir children’s health. With this type of child one 
.an conceive that their prospects of warmth would be 
nfinitely greater under the heating systems advocated 
■\ Mr. Widdows and Mr. Scott. 

There is one point with regard to designing single- 
mreyed buildings that seems to be mainly used on ac- 
.'lunt of its architectural amenities, which is the use ot 
- central dormer in the case of three-window and a 
:iigle one in the case of two-window class-rooms. In 
lic.-ie cases the other window or windows are not 
..irried up to within iS inches or 2 feet of the ceiling, 

■ Inch makes for poor lighting in the farther part of the 
‘lom which that particular window supplies. 1 his 
‘.irticular architectural device starves the lighting of the 
'-'w of desks along the corridor wall. 

I differ from the speaker who stated that " he did not 
cc a school that might not have been the result of an 
vtrcmely successfullv conducted competition.” iMr. 

■ ' iddows’ work has been so far in advance of current 
"light and design that I am sure few of his designs 
■nld have been placed in the winningpositionif judged 
' committees or assessors anxious to do the safe thing, 
^^o important do we School Aledical Officers consider 
i> evolution of the ideal class-room that we are asking 

- b'. Y iddows to open a discussion with the idea of 
0 iting criticism, so that we mav get as near as possible 
' uhat is considered from architectural, hygienic and 
■cholastic point of view the ideal class-room. 

Personally I wait with great interest the design ot a 
aree-storeyed school by Mr. Widdows for a site in some 
' ingested area. 


Reviews 

LA SCULPTURE A L’EGLISE DE BROU. By 
Victor de Mesiral Combrement . [Paris, C. Massini\ 

The church of Brou is the last splendid effort of 
Gothic architecture in Erance, the result of a single 
impulse, begun in 1505 and entirely finished in twenty- 
seven vears under the guidance of a most cultivated 
woman, Marguerite d’Autriche, widow of Philibert le 
Beau, Due de Savoie. 

One of the ” Petites monographies des grands edi- 
fices de la France ” is devoted to its general description, 
and the present finelv illustrated work treats of the 
sculpture which adorns it, and in particular of the 
superb “ Retable des Sept-Joies ” of the tombs of Phili- 
bert and [Marguerite and of his mother, [Marguerite de 
Bourbon. It is a conventual church, not very large — 
the nave is just under 33 feet wide — and its chief pecu- 
liarity is the almost entire absence of Renaissance influ- 
ence in the ornament, e.xcept in the woodwork ; indeed, 
it is difficult to realise that Germain Pilon and Jean 
Goujon were working in Paris while it was building. 

Marguerite d’Autriche, who was brought up at 
Brussels, confided the work to Van Boghem, master- 
mason of that place, who brought his assistants with 
him, so that the design is rather Flemish than French. 

The architecture seems to show a revulsion from the 
flamboyant extravagance of the fifteenth century ; the 
interior in particular is sober and almost austere in 
effect, and this is heightened by the hard white stone 
emploved, which time has scarcely coloured. 

An examination of the jointing seems to show that 
the working of the stone was done on the banker, and 
not after fixing, as usual in France. 

This must have necessitated elaborate drawings, and 
we are told that Van Room, of Brussels, who designed 
the tomb of Philibert, supplied full-size drawings 
for it. 

The carving is verv naturalistic in character, and 
extraordinarilv dexterous in execution, the deep under- 
cutting recalling often the woodcarving of Grinling 
Gibbons. 

All the effigies, and probably also the charming little 
angels, were the work of Conrad [Mer t, a bwiss sculptor, 
and compare not unfavourably with the best work of 
the Italian Cinquecento artists. 

Ch.-TRLES E. S.tYER [H.]. 

PLOUGHSHARE AND PRUNING HOOK. By 
Baiircficc UoiiSHUiH, Loud. 65. [ 2 //e Sicui tJiiiioi 6 

Press, Ltd.] 

Laurence Housman’s Ploughshare and Pruning Hook 
consists of ten lectures on a variety of subjects, and 
contains much which, as the author suggests in his 
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preface, will be unwelcome to some of his readers. Its 
claim to the attention of architects, as architects, is the 
inclusion of the two essays, ‘‘ Use and Ornament (or 
the Art of Living) ” and " Art and Citizenship.” 

In the latter Mr. Housman pleads, among other 
things, for the well-designed article made to last, as 
opposed to the ill-designed article apparently deliber- 
ately made to break down at some crucial point before 
the rest is worn out. He even states that “ in the 
majority of houses whose cold water systems I have in- 
spected the pipes are nearly always run at the most 
exposed angle of the containing walls, so that if there is 
a frost, the frost may have a chance of getting at the 
pipes and bursting them, and so give the trade a fresh 
job.” Of course, if l\Ir. Housman writes like this, he 
cannot well expect everyone to welcome his efforts ! 

IMr. Housman sees hope for better things in the fact 
that some of the new poor " have come back to manual 
labour in various forms, in farming, in horticulture and 
in craftsmanship, and are bringing, presumably, 
their standard of honour to bear on those trades on 
which they no longer foolishly look down.” It is not, 
however, suggested that any of these worthy people 
have had the good fortune to become plumbers. 

In ‘‘ Use and Ornament (or the .\rt of Living) ” an 
attempt is made to demonstrate the utility of beauty. 
It is not a new theme, but it is well tackled, and the 
tackling of it is opportune. 

“ To that end — man's enjoyment of life — all art is 
profoundly useful, . . . but it is usefulness extended 
in a new direction ; leaving the material uses, by which 
ordinary values are measured, it shifts to the spiritual ; 
and by the spiritual I mean that which animates, 
vitalises, socialises. 

‘‘ To that end it may often be . . . that, in the ma- 
terial sense, art is a useless addition or refinement upon 
that which was first planned merely for the service of a 
man’s bodily needs. Yet where the need is of a worthy 
and genuine kind, art never ceases to rejoice at the use 
that IS underlying it. This can be clearly seen in archi- 
tecture, w here the beauty of the design, the proportion, 
the capacity of the edifice — though far transcending the 
physical need w hich called it into being — rem.ain never- 
theless in subtle relation thereto, and give to it a new 
expression — u.seless indeed to the body — but of this use 
to the mind, that it awakens, kindles, enlivens, sensi- 
tises — making it to be in some sort creative, by percep- 
tion of and response to the creative purpose which 
evoked that form. You cannot enter a cathedral with- 
out becoming aware that its embracing proportions 
mean something far more than the mere capacity to 
hold a crowd ; its end and aim are to inspire in that 
crowd a certain mental attitude, a spiritual apprehen- 
sion — to draw many minds into harmony, and so to 
make them one — a really tremendous fact when success- 
fully achieved.” 
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.A.S architects we may well thank Mr. Housman for 
his attitude towards our much misunderstood art. If 
we do not like some of the views expressed in his other 
essays, we shall at least agree that they are sincere and 
stimulating. The little bit about the water pipes does 
not really trouble iis at all, tor we have the consolation 
of knowing that had the author inspected the houses 
which zee have designed, he would have come to quite 
a different conclusion. 

A'. S. PURCIION [A.]. 

The Library 

Notes bv Member.- of the Literature Committee ox 
Recent .\cql isitions. 

[These Xutes are published v.ithuut prtjudwe to a jiather 
and more detailed erilicismi] 

-\C.A.DEMY ARCHITECTURE .\ND ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. By .V.. E. Martin-Kaye. \’o!'5, 52 and 53. 
Sm 40, Lond 1921. los each. _B, T. Batsford, Ltd.. 
94 High Holborn. W.C ] 

A useful publication for tho-e w ho u ish to know w hat is being 
done in the way of building and decoration, especially if they 
are interested in the name of the firm who " supplied the 
chintzes.” 

C. E. .S. 

GREEK. .\RT. By H. B. Walters. 5th ed. So, Lond. (1914] 
(Methuen S; Co., Ltd., 36 Essc.x Street, W.C.] 
little book which will be useful to students in the study 
of Greek architecture It deals briefi\ with architecture, paint- 
ing, vases, bronze work, terra-cottas, gems and coins and con- 
tains a useful chronological scheme of Greek art. 

H. C. B. 

OPERA .M.A.THEM.\TICA OU CEUVRES M.A.THEM.A.- 
I'lCQU'ES, ETC.- Par Samuel Marolois. ob.fo, .\inster- 
dam. 1625-27 

This IS a very curious work by a little known Flemish or 
Dutch author treating of geometry, perspective, fortification 
and architecture. It incorporates a treatise on the Orders by 
Henn.' Hondius of The Hague (1573-16101, published in ibao, 
and IS profusely illustrated with fine engraMngs by \Tedeman 
de Vries. 

W. H. W. 

LOCKWOOD’S BLTI.DER'S, ARCHITECT'S, CON- 
TR.VCTOR'S AND ENGINEER'S PRICE BOOK 
P'OR 1922. Edited by J. P .Mien. With a supplement 
containing the London Building .Vets 1S94-1909 and other 
enactments relating to buildings in the Metropolis, with 
the by-laws and other regulations now in force. Notes 
on all important decisions m the .Superior Courts and 
Inde.x to the .Vets and Regulations. 80, Lond. 1922. 
7s. 6d [Cro-by Lockwood and Son.] 

ILLUMIN.VTED MANUSCRIPTS, By John W Bradley. 
2nd edition, ifnno, 1921 5s. [London: Methuen 

and Co., Ltd.] 

EN.VMELS. By Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 2nd edition, ibino. 
1921 5s.net. [London: .Methuen and Co , Ltd.], 

D.VLM.VTIE.NS ARCHITEKTUR UNO PL.VSTIK. By 

Cinllo VI. I\"eko\i (5 5 \o!s. in 4 portfolios. Vienna, 
[n. d.] [Wien . V'erlag von Anton Schroll and Co ] 
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Correspondence 

A RCH n'ECl’ U RAL EU U CATION . 

II Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.IR. 

24 February 1922. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — It is to be hoped that Mr. Collcutt's recent 
address to the R.I.B.A. upon education, and the 
opinions it evoked, mav rouse the latent forces of the 
Royal Institute in regard to the future outlook. 

Ever since I was a student at the A. A. under the 
voluntary system, and a member of the A. A. Council 
tor some years about the time the Dav School was estab- 
lished, I have advocated, although not in the limelight, 
that the recognition bv the Institute of scientific attain- 
ment and its practice in combination w ith art should be 
welcomed and not regarded as superfluous, which I 
\enture to think it has too largelv been for at least the 
last half-century. It has not been so regarded in 
America during that period, and hence I think archi- 
tecture has benefited in that countrv. 

It is, therefore, hopeful to find such a great authority 
as Sir Aston Webb expressing a favourable opinion 
upon this combination in the following words, which I 
trust may bear early fruit : — 

You say we must not worship) Wren too much ; 
no doubt we ought not to, hut anybody who studies 
St. Paul’s must worship him. He was a President of the 
Royal Society — I think he was its first President ; he 
was a highly scientific man and a great astronomer, and 
certainly he was the greatest architect that England has 
ever turned out. So it does not show at all. I think, that 
be cause a man is instructed in mechanics, in engineer- 
ing and such-like, that he need not also he the very 
finest and most artistic architect.” 

Scientific knowledge, combined with art, was surely 
on a high pinnacle when all the great historical build- 
ings were erected such as St. Paul’s, Notre Dame, 
St. Peter’s, the Pantheon, Santa Sophia, the Parthenon, 
the Temple at Karnak, etc. 

I again suggest, therefore, that recognition of this 
principle by the Institute, and its general adoption by 
the Board of Architectural Education and all students, 
would conter great and lasting good upon architecture, 
architects, the Institute and the public. 1 agree that out- 
standing creative artists probablv possess natal endow- 
ment, and that thev are rare ; so I would suggest a 
modification of the wcll-supportetl theorv, " artists are 
born not made.” 

As the range ot artistic and scientific attainment is so 
wide, I th.ink it would be more accurate to say 

I’rue artists are born, not made. 

I rue scientists are born, not made. 

I’rue architects are born artists and scientists. 

I, however, vield to none a greater appreciation ot the 
tact that the finest art is the acme of an'hitectural design 


as produced by the five essentials — sound construction, 
scale, proportion, fitness and beauty. I submit that 
architecture thus conceived should attain the highest 
merit. 

I constantly observe in modern architectural practice 
the necessity for a wider scope of knowledge and equip- 
ment than the fashionable narrow one which is limited 
to superficial aesthetics, and some of it might be innate, 
but much could he acquired. It is, moreover, in the 
future of this democratic world that our students will 
have to serve the public, and not alone in the easier 
paths of past ages. For instance, it can hardly be denied 
that a know ledge of geology is advantageous for the de- 
sign and the life of modern buildings, the benefits of 
w hich I have mvself experienced. Probablv, how ever, 
nothing human can be quite perfect ; and I think if Sir 
Christopher Wren had been as well versed in geology as 
he was in astronomy, much of the present trouble in 
regard to St. Paul’s Cathedral would not exist. 

It appears to me that the " gloomy ” outlook for 
architects in this country is now clearing, and a dawn is 
at last breaking ; but the field will not be limitless, and 
I think the fully equipped will prove the most success- 
ful, provided alwavs that their knowledge be dominated 
by true art. Mav I suggest, therefore, that if the stan- 
dard and scope of architectural education and the 
qualifications for architects were increased rather than 
diminished, the art of architecture would probably 
benefit in a like degree. — I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

John Murray 

ARCHITECTS’ LANDSC.APES -AND TREES. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB..A., — 

Sir, — I listened very attentively to Professor Rothen- 
stein when he recently delivered his address on .Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmanship. Of course I enjoyed his 
remarks verv much, though the examples which were 
displaced on the screen of modern drawings seemed to 
me, as Mr. Chalton Bradshaw- remarked (in seconding 
the vote of thanks), pretty " much like back numbers 
which verv few' of those present could admire.” The 
slide shown of Norman Shaw’s draughtsmanship was 
badlv vellow-stained and most unfortunate. I am 
familiar with the original. The lecturer told us that 
Shaw would have been better ad^■ised had he employed 
someone else ” to put in his trees and bits of landscape ” 
because as it was " thev scarcely appear to a student of 
art to be drawn bv a contemporary of Watts, Burne- 
Jones or William Alorris.” The Professor prefaced his 
lecture bv a foreword to the effect that possibly we 
might not as architects comprehend what he was driv- 
ing at. Certainlv 1 must admit that I fail to see the drift 
of this allusion to " Watts, Burne-Jones or William 
Morris ” in connection with architectural perspectives 
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by Norman Shaw. It all depends, I suppose, upon how 
one judges the pictorial rendering of architecture and 
drawings of buildings. May I, however, add that 
Norman Shaw did precisely what Professor Rothen- 
stein blames him for not doing, inasmuch as Shaw 
often did employ someone else to “ put in his trees and 
bits of landscape ” to his perspectives. 

M.vurici: B. Ad-\ms [F.]. 

PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY. 

34 George Street, Hull, 

iS February 1922- 

To the Editor, Journ.vl R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Permit me to make three suggestions ; — 

1. That an announcement be made by the Council, 
from time to time, in the Press, to the effect that mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. do not advertise. 

2. That the principal Free Libraries be supplied with 
a copy of the Journal and the Kalendar. 

3. That the significance of our initials be indicated to 
the editors of the more important works of reference. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, I have seen the 
announcement of the birth of a child to a member of 
the Institute classified under the distinctive surname 
Ariba. — Yours faithfully, 

Dudley Harbron [F,]. 

PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

40 Gunterstone Road, ir.14. 

6 February 1922. 

To the Editor, Journ.vl R.I.B..\., — 

Sir, — The Journal of 28 January contains the an- 
nouncement that no drawings have been submitted for 
the Pugin Studentship this year. 

The writer would submit that this fact constit"tes a 
reflection on Architectural Education, and should be 
taken to heart by those concerned therein. The infer- 
ence seems to be that present-day students are apathetic 
towards the medueval architecture of our own country 
— the beautiful traditional style of England which, if it 
may not rival contemporary work on the Continent for 
size and grandeur in its larger buildings, is vet un- 
rivalled throughout the world for sheer grace and love- 
hne.ss. 

Surely those responsible for the curriculum of British 
Architectural Schools cannot believe that in the study 
of architectural history the Classic Orders and the 
Renascence are all that are really worthy of serious con- 
sideration ; and if so, surely the students themselves — 
Englishmen tor the most part, and brought up in the 
knowledge and love of their country — cannot assent to 
such a belief without protest. 

But if this is indeed the case, may not the writer hope 
that many will concur with him in hoping that this state 
of affairs may prove to be a very transitory phase ? The 
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youthful enthusiasts who are so fond, nowadays, of 
making the ^'ictorian Gothic Revival a butt for their 
humour would do well to study, in a more tolerant 
spirit, the grand enthusiasm that inspired it, and give 
up a little more of their time to the study of English 
mediteval work. Let them be warned, however, that 
such study may make of them enthusiasts too, and 
that their names, at some future time, mav be treated 
with the same scant respect, and their works with the 
same blind prejudice, as now' are those of such men as 
Pugin, Street and Pearson. — Yours faithfully, 

.SiiER.VRD J. II. Prynne [ff.]. 

William Butterfield 

By M.\URICE B. AD.\MS [F.] 

It was a happy idea and a generous thought which in- 
duced my friend Mr. Lindsay Butterfield to present the 
Institute Library with the apprenticeship agreement be- 
tween his revered uncle’s father and Thomas Arber the 
builder, of Horseferr\- Road, in 1831. Mr. John E. N’ew- 
berrc', on page 21 1 m the current issue of the Journal, 
quotes another incident from my paper, “ Architects from 
George IV to George V ” (read before the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of .Architects in 1912*), as to this pioneer and great 
Victorian architect having been registered in 1831 as a 
student of the “ .Architects’ Society,” which association 
became defunct prior to the founding of the Institute in 
1834. -At first sight these two statements appear contradic- 
tor>’, but actually are not so. I quite agree that Air. New- 
berry is right about William Butterfield senior’s probable 
intention as to making his eminent son a builder, thinking 
a good honest trade likely to be more lucrative than a 
doubtful profession. The boy was evidently actuated by 
different aims, and so associated himself with the study of 
architecture, as above stated. To understand correctly 
what happened, I suggest it is well to remember how the 
enterprise of a builder and the function of an architect were 
comprehended during the earlier half of the nineteenth 
centuiw'. The business of building is inherent in both occu- 
pations, and for a considerable time both callings were in 
practice united in individual cases or they were regarded 
as interchangeable. For example, in 1794 Sir John Soane 
gave up a place of £300 a year in the Board of Works and 
was the means of obtaining the post for Mr. Groves, a 
builder. t Sir William Chambers and the Brothers .Adam 
personally undertook building contracts for producing 
finished structures complete, and Robert .Adam, of course, 
also designed and supplied the furniture for some of his 
mansions so built. Henry Holland, the architect, as a case- 
in point, bargained to erect a house for Lord Thurlow' for 
£6,000, but it ran up to £iS,ooo, and an arbitration ensued, 
when G. Dance and J. Wyatt, R..A., acted as assessors, 
deciding that Holland should refund part of the cost to his 
Lordship. t This doing of builders’ work by architects 
naturally induced a very uncertain view as to the rclation- 

* JocR.N'ci. K.i.lL.V., 2'» June .md 27 Juh'ieiu. {i'uU lepeit 
and ll-t ot .u-LlutLete att.nlied ni.ide up to 'that date in tile urderot 

their birth. » 

t Farriii.gton Diary, 1794. 
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ships of professional architects, while even to this day ordi- 
nary people regard the practitioner in architecture as an 
expensive luxury and reckon a “ Surveyor ” of any sort as 
good, if not better. 

The first architectural journal published in England was 
issued in 1786, and George Cook, who practised in the dual 
capacity of architect and builder, acted as editor and the 
well-known John Carter did his illustrations. London's 
Encydupccdia of Cottages, Hoiisos and Farms, produced in 
i8to, the year of William Butterfield’s start in the pro- 
fession, shows how little architecture vcas popularly appre- 
ciated when the chemist of Norfolk Street, Strand, took 
his son William to the Pimlico builder’s yard of T. Arber. 
Anyhow, it was thought a practical step to make William a 
craftsman and constructor. James Brooks, also one of the 
most accomplished church architects of the past century, 
commenced his career in a similar fashion. My father, too, 
shared the elder Butterfield’s notions, and so before I was 
articled I worked with three good building firms and helped 
Thomas Cain to make a large oak rood screen from the 
designs of Sir Gilbert Scott. Simultaneously I was attend- 
ing a Science and Art school, and became subsequently an 
assistant master under the Kensington Department. My 
excuse for this personal reference is that I am enabled the 
better to realise the state of affairs alluded to and make my 
point clear. 

After Butterfield had commenced to practise he worked 
in a smithy to personally execute some of his wrought-iron 
designs. Whether such unconventional methods as these 
would be advantageous nowadays or compatible with 
present conditions is another matter. J. M. Brydon and his 
contemporaries, such as J. D. Sedding, tried to associate 
architectural practice with craftsmanship, and there can 
be no doubt that any architect is all the better for a practi- 
cal experience as to the economic use of materials and the 
way of handling them from a builder’s standpoint. After 
all that architects have suffered during and since the war 
(Sir Charles Ruthen’s recent charge as to their being pro- 
fiteers notwithstanding), I question whether it may not 
become necessary- in the near future for ordinary working 
architects to revert to the eighteenth- century methods by 
combining building work with architectural design — that 
is to say, if they are to obtain a reasonable livelihood and 
pay the taxation imposed by a Government subsisting on 
subsidies and pledged to bonus increments to opulent 
officials, often out for power rather than the cause ; while 
“ the brutal and extortionate upthrust from below "* pre- 
vents an economic output in building. The outlook is 
not inspiring, and “ unification ” is difficult to realise 
in the face of contemporary conditions. 


iMessrs. Collcutt and Hamp were the designers of the 
First Saloon of the P. 8c (^.S.N. Xarki/nda, an illustration 
of which was given in Mr. Arthur J. Davis's Paper on the 
Decoration of Ocean Liners, which appeared in the last 
issue of the Jourx.vl. No architect’s name was attached 
to the illustration, as it could not be ascertained at the 
time of going to press, and the design may have been 
wrongly attributed to INlessrs. Mewes and Davis, whose 
names appear on an illustration placed beneath. 

* Walther Ratheiiaii, 1921, mc.it Gcrm.in .samaiis/ ' 


The Royal Academy and 
Mural Decorative Art 

The President and Council of the Royal Academy, with 
a view to promoting the Arts of Design connected with the 
decoration of buildings, propose to hold an Exhibition of 
Decorative Painting and Sculpture at Burlington House in 
January and February' 1933. The Exhibition will have a 
twofold object ; in the first place, to direct the attention of 
the public, and especially of those who are concerned with 
the erection and adornment of public buildings, to the im- 
portant part which the arts of painting and sculpture 
should take in architectural schemes, by showing what 
British artists can contribute to this end when suitable op- 
portunities are offered to them ; and, secondly, to suggest 
to younger artists and students the great possibilities of 
these Decorative Arts for the expression of the thoughts 
and feelings of the community at each turning-point in its 
history. 

The Royal Academy Schools have recently started the 
smdy of Decorative Painting on a large scale, and other 
Schools of Art are working in the same direction. The 
President and Council think that the time has now arrived 
for a public review of our resources and openings in this 
field of art, and they therefore hope that civic authorities 
throughout the country will take a prompt and practical 
interest in the scheme of the Exhibition, which will include 
works in painting, mosaic, tapestry or sculpture for the 
permanent decoration of buildings, and designs or cartoons 
in drawing or painting, models in plaster, etc., for such 
decorations. They are confident that with suitable en- 
couragement many of our younger artists will be found 
capable of carrying on and developing the great traditions 
of these once honoured, but now neglected arts. 

Decorations designed as suggestions for imaginary- 
buildings or spaces would be acceptable for the Exhibition. 
At the same time, with a view to the practical encourage- 
ment of artists in this direction, the President and Council 
would be glad to know of any schemes of decoration which 
municipal or other authorities either intend or might find 
it possible to put in hand, and would hope to receit e infor- 
mation, with details of the measurements, lighting, etc., 
of anv definite spaces in buildings which would be avail- 
able for decoration with subjects of local or national inte- 
rest by an artist or artists selected by open competition ; it 
being understood that such authorities would not be bound 
in any way to accept any of the competing designs. 

The London County Council has agreed to place certain 
wall spaces in its new County Hall at the disposal of four of 
the principal Art Schools of London, for decoration by the 
students under the supervision of the masters of these 
schools. The Committee of the British Empire Exhibition, 
1924, will also, it is understood, protide a large extent of 
space for mural decoration in the new Exhibition Buildings 
at Wemblev Park. It is hoped that other municipal autho- 
rities will follow these examples. 

The modern understanding of the high position and 
value of mural decoration — of its part in the rhythm and 
harmony- of an architectural design, and its power of com- 
memorating the spirit of a race — is immediately due to the 
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work of Puvis de Chavannes in France. But it should be 
remembered that he was only reviving, though with the 
peculiar force and freshness of his genius, the spirit of 
Decoration as it was known to the mosaic artists of the By- 
zantine period, to the mediieval artists who adorned our 
cathedrals with painted and sculptured scenes from sacred 
and national legends on roof and wall and window, and to 
the great Italians of the Renaissance whose frescoes and 
reliefs play so splendid and yet so integral a part in the 
effect of the churches and palaces of Florence. Venice, 
Rome and other famous cities. By means of these de- 
corations the .\rts were made a source of inspiration to 
everyone. Their influence was blended with the daily pur- 
pose and use of each building, and made itself felt by a 
quiet and habitual impression ; they were thus accepted as 
an essential part of an aesthetic and social education w hich 
continued, as a matter of course, throughout the life of the 
ordinart' person. 

It IS something of this spirit that the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy desire to see revived, and 
they hope that suitable opportunities may be found for its 
realisation in our public buildings. 


CONFERENCE OX LABORATORY FlTTLXGb. 

The Council of the Chemical Societv arranged a 
Conference in July 1920 to consider whether, in view 
of the high prices of materials, economies coidd be 
effected in the equipment of chemical laboratories. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Mr. .-Man Munbv, Mr. htanlev 
Peach, and IMr. George Hnbhard represented the 
Institute at the Conference. The result of the meet- 
ings of the Conference, and of a small committee of the 
Chemical fiociety appointed to investigate present prac- 
tice, has now been published under the title of " Notes 
on the Furnishing and Equipment of Chemical Labora- 
tories.” The report contains an epitome of the 
methods in use for forming and treating bench-tops, 
reagent shelves fume cupboards, sinks, and waste 
channels, while notes on ventilation, supnlv ser\ice^, 
and flour and wall surfaces are added. short biblio- 
graphy is gicen on the subject of laboratories, upon 
which, however, there is very little literature. Xatiiiv, 
in reviewing the report, says ; “ Laboratorc fittings 
are always eostl_\ , and at the present time, wlien so much 
educational work is held up owing to lack of funds for 
its material development, any information which will 
enable those lespoiisible for designing laboratorv fit- 
tings to cheapen and simplify requirements is bound to 
be of service. -\s regards the use of wood particularly, 
it seems much to be desired that e.xperinients be under- 
taken in order to ascertain whether many of the cheaper 
soft woods cauncU, b_\ inipregnation or other suitubl.e 
treatment, be made to serve in place of importetl hard, 
w oods.” 

The report may he consulted in the Institute 
Eibrarv. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING. 

By command of His Llajestv the President of 
the Royal Institute of British .\rchitects and LIrs. 
\\ aterhouse were invited to he present at the wed- 
ding of H.R.H. Princess Marv. 

HIGHER BLTLDlXGfl FOR LONDON. 

.\t a General Meeting of the Institute on 6 iMarch 
the question of permitting higher buildings in London 
was discussed Iw a large audience. The meeting, after 
an e.yhaustivc discussion, decided hv a m.ijoritv of 
79 votes to S to support the Council’s action and to 
condemn the movement in favour of higher build- 
ings. A full report of the proceedings will be given in 
the next issue of the Journal. 

R.I.B.A. .ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinners of the Institute, which have been 
suspended since 1914 will this year be resumed. The 
dinner will be held at the Prince's Restaurant, Picca- 
dilly, on 24 May, and the Council are verv desirous 
that there should be a large and representative attend- 
ance of members of the Institute. .A number of dis- 
tinguished guests are expected. The price of tickets 
is 15s., for members and for members’ guests, exclusive 
of wines and cigars. Members are requested to give 
the names of their guests when applying for tickets. 

Early application would greatly facilitate the arrange- 
ments ; and if members would send intimation to the 
Secretary some days beforehand as to the friends near 
whom thev desire to sit, everv endeatour will be made, 
when arranging the plan of the tables, to meet their 
wishes as far as possible. 

ROYAL COMMISSION OX GRE.ATER LONDON. 

On the recommendation of a Joint Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the four Standing Com- 
mittees and the Town Planning and Housing Com- 
mittee, the Council have appointed four memhc'S to 
give evidence on behalf of the Roval Institute before 
the Royal Commission on Greater London. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL .AT ROAIE. 

Mr. John AV. Simpson, Past President, has been 
appointerl by the Council to represent the Roval Insti- 
tute for the years 1922-1934 on the Council of the 
British School at Rome. 

THE COAL S.AIOKK Ali.VTEMENT SOCIETY. 

Ylr. A . G. Newton has been appmnted to represent 
the R.I.B..A. on a deptil.ition to the .Minister of Health. 

THE ARCIIITECTrR.AL .\SSOCI-VnOX. 

.A grant of £100 has been made hv the Council in aid 
ot the Itiiids of the -Architectural -A''Soeiation, .ukI an 
instalment ot /^i 35 ot the R.I,B..A.’s donation to the 
.A..V. Endowment Fuml has .dso been voted. 
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THE UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The following were appointed to serve on the Com- 
niittee : 

IMr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A. 

i\Ir. E. P. Warren [/*'.] (Berks. Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association). 

Mr. Alan E. Munby [/•’.] (York .ind E.ist Yorkshi’-e 
Architectural Societv). 

Mr. E. T. Boardman [/•'.] (Norfolk and Norwich Archi- 
tectural Association). 

Mr. T. Aikinan Swan [. ].] (Edinburgh Architectural 
.Association) 

YISITS TO BUILDINGS OF INTEREST. 

The .Art Standing Committee are organising a series 
ot visits to buildings of interest durini; the coming 
spring and summer. The following \isits have already 
been arranged : — 

Somerset House, Saturdav, zy .April up2. 

St. George's Chapel, AVindsor, Saturd.ay, 17 June 
1922. 

Greenwich Hospital, Saturdav, 32 July 1922. 
Hampton Court, Saturdac , ly August ig22. 

It is hoped also to arrange visits to the Bush Building. 
.Aldwych, and to the Port of London .\uthority 
Building. 

Members desirous of attending should notify the 
Secretary of their intention not later than ten days 
before the date on which the visit takes place. 

EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ AVORKING 
DRAWINGS. 

As the Exhibition of Working Drawings at the 
R.I.B.A. has been greatlv appreciated by students and 
junior members, at the special request of many of these 
the period of opening has been extended to 7 p.m. 
daily (Saturdavs 5 p.m.), until the termination ot the 
exhibition. 

-Arrangements have been made for holding a special 
students’ evening on Wednesdav, 15 March, at 8 p.m., 
in connection with the exhibition. Students from the 
architectural schools and others are invited to attend. 
The architects of the buildings, the working drawings 
of which are exhibited, have kindly consented to be 
present, and will give students information on special 
points of interest. No cards of admission are required. 
Light refreshments will be provided. 

SPECIAL ELECTION TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Air. William W alcot has been elected a bellow of 
the Institute under the provisions of Bye -law' 13. 


BOARD OF -\RCHITECTUR.\L EDUCATION. 

R.LB.-\. -\lter.\tiox ix Prob.vtioxers’ 

Qu.\L1FIC.\T!OXS. 

-Applicants desirous of qualifving for registration as 
Probationers R.I.B.-A. must in future produce draw- 
ings showing an elementarv knowledge of freehand 
drawing instead of examples of geometrica’. perspective 
and freehand drawing. 

RESIGN.ATION OF LICENTI ATE. 

Mr. Thomas B. Horstield has resigned his Licentiate- 
ship of the Institute. 

-MASONIC MEMORIAL BUILDING. 

-A meeting of Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British -Architects, w ho are also Freemasons, 
will be held at No. 9 Conduit Street, WAi, on Thurs- 
u.iv, 23 March 1922, at 5 p.m , to consider the proposed 
Memorial and, if thought fit, to move a resolution to be 
forwarded to the Grand Secretary. 

In view of the great importance of the proposal, it is 
hoped that evervone who is qualified will attend and 
will notifv the Honorarv Secretary, R.LB..A,, P.M. 
132S, at 9 Conduit Street, not later than Saturday, 
i8th inst., stating their Lodge and qualifications. 

THE LIGHTING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

-At the imitation of the Council of the Illuminating 
Engineering Societv, the Council ot the R,LB..A. desire 
to inform their members that there will be a discussion 
on the subject of “ The Lighting of Public Buildings ” 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, 28 March. The meeting will 
be held at the House of the Royal Society of .Arts 
( 1 8 John Street, -Adelphi). .Asummary of “ Experimental 
Work and Results ” will be presented bv Messrs. 
J. W. T. Walsh, M.-A., H. Buckley, B.Sc., and E. H. 
Ravner, Sc.D., of the National Physical Laboratory. 
Captain W. J. Libertv. Public Lighting Inspector to 
the Citv of London, will deal with various “ Decorative 
Interiors ” of Town Halls, etc. 

-Anv members who would care to take part in the 
discussion are asked to send their names to the Secre- 
tarv R.LB..A. as soon as possible, and all members of 
the Roval Institute are cordially invited to be present. 


Competitions 

CO.MPETITIOXS OpEX. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

R.I.B.A. Colour Competition. 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above compietitions may be consulted in the Librarv. 
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Allied Societies 

XoRinERX Architectural Association. 

The President, Mr. Paul Waterhoase, visited Xettc-istle- 
on-Tyne on Aist Febru.try, and was entertained at dinner 
by the President of the X..\.-\. (Mr. T. R. Milburn), at 
which there were present the Lord May’or of Xewcastle 
(.\lderni.in R, H. Milhcan), members of the Council of the 
X.A..\., and other guests. .Apologies for absence were 
received from Alajor Ilariw’ Barnes, Al.P., Air. Ian 
Alac-Alister (Secretarc' R.l.B..\,i, and Professor Hatton 
(-Armstrong College). 

Air. T. R. Alilburn again presided at the general meet- 
ing held at the rooms of the Xorthern .Architectural .Asso- 
ciation, when there was a large attendance of members. 
Introducing Air. AVaterhouse, Air. Alilbum said a visit 
from the President of the R. 1 .B..A. marked an epoch in the 
historv of the Xorthern .Association. There had lately 
been a great deal of talk about the unification of the 
R.I.B .A. and allied societies, and following upon his pre- 
decessor in office (Air Simpsonh no one had done more to 
secure that than had Air. Waterhouse. 

The allied societies were probably more important than 
any other section of the profession, since, roughly speak- 
ing, they represented 3,500 members out of 4,500. 
-Although they were not all members of the R.I.B .A., 
everything was leading up to that. There had never been 
a better feeling nor closer touch amongst members of the 
profession than that which had been brought about by the 
visits of Air. Waterhouse to the country members. 

Air. Waterhouse, in the course of his speech, said it was 
a great pleasure to him to visit the -Allied Societies of the 
Institute, because there was a real brotherly feeling 
amongst architects. That feeling was especially strong 
between those in London and those who belonged to 
allied societies outside London. He believed that the 
non-metropolitan people had not always understood how 
much they were appreciated in London, and London had 
not always realised what they derived from the friendship 
of the allied societies. 

The strength of the Institute lay not in London, but in 
the vast group of men who represented the interests of 
architects not only m England, but throughout the world. 
The Institute had so grown that it had become imperial, 
with allied societies in every quarter of the British Domi- 
nions — -Australasia, .Africa, India and Canada — and in the 
outlving places of the w orld, such as Hong Kong. Beyond 
doubt the Institute was the finest architectural society in 
Europe. The growth of the organisation brought its 
responsibilities to those associated with the Institute, and 
they had to make the idea of empire a solid one. 

Perhaps nothing within the purely British sphere of the 
Institute had shown the solidarity and brotherhood of the 
corporate body more clearly than the movement towards 
unification. There had been some misunderstanding 
about that scheme, and he wished to make it clear that it 
was not a -.cheme started by some faddist in London, or 
that it was fostered by the Council in London. The 
scheme had its origin amongst the general body of the pro- 
fession. 
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To his mind, said the President, unification was a fine 
thing, though the scheme might be complex, and might 
involve the sacrifice of some principles. 

Everybody had a right to express their opinions, but he 
felt that the critics of the unification scheme had launched 
their criticisms before the scheme was born. He there- 
fore proposed, with the approval of the Council, to issue a 
statement upon the whole movement. 

Whilst holding definite views upon unification, his dutv, 
as President, would be to see that the prestige of the Insti- 
tute was not in any way let down ; that no class in the 
Institute was prejudiced beyond the extent demanded bv 
the spirit of sacrifice. Something had to be given up, but 
It was his duty to see that the something was not excessive. 

Birmingham .Architectural .Assoclvtiox. 

'I'hc eighth general meeting of the Birmingham Arehi- 
tectural .Association was held on Eriday, 10 I'ebruarv, at 
the School of -Art. Margaret -Street, Birmingham. Air. H. 
T. Buckland, F.R I.Ij..A., took the chair, and Air. H. G. 
Watkins, F. R.I.B. .A., read a p.iper on " War Alemorials.” 

Air. AVatkiiis stated that a war memorial, to be a tiue 
memorial, must clearh e.xpress its purpose. He tiierefore 
ruled out all utilitarian structures, .ind confined himself to 
those which are unmistakably war memorials, or, in other 
w ords, monuments which are combinations of architecture 
and symbolic sculpture. These he dealt with historically 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, mentioning 
particularly the Winged Victory of -Samothrace, the Arch 
of Titus, d'rajan's Column, and the Gattainelata statue at 
Padua. He then dealt with the later monuments, classify- 
ing them nationally in order to show how the character and 
ideals of the nation are exemplified in its architecture and 
sculpture. Italian memorials, as illustrated bv that to 
CTanbaldi, arc marked by exuberance and freedom from 
restraint, typical of the race, while the earlier monuments 
of the Germans were dignified and scholarly until the 
teachings of 'Preitschke and Xietzsche began to cake effect, 
when they became coarse and heavy. Of all the nations, 
perhaps the French show the truest appreciation of the 
right conibin.it!on of architecture and sculpture, while 
Eng'lish monuments, though dignified and correct are 
r.ither dull and lacking in imagination. 

Coming to memorials erected as a result of the Great 
European War, the first one mentioned was that to Xuise 
Caveli, which, in the sneaker's estimalion, is not a success. 
'The outstanding feature of the great movement 10 erect 
w ar memorials in this country has been the universality of 
the smaller monuments and the multiplicity of these in our 
villages, churches, club.s, etc. As an inevitable result of ihe 
tendency to erect these smaller monuments, few of the 
lai ger and more elaborate types have arisen, and nationally 
none of the various grandiose suggestions liave vet mate- 
rialised. Instead we have the Cenotaph in Whitehall and 
the simple slab over the grave of the Unknown AA’arrior in 
Westminster .Abbey, both of which have t.ikcn such a hold 
upon the imagination of the people that it is doubtful 
whether any magnificent mtional memo'ial could now be 
erected which would make the same appeal. 

.As regards the vexed (|uestion ot sites for war memo- 
rials, the lecturer thought that a large sv nibolic monument 
may well be placed in an open square, provided that there 
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is a suitable background, hut the smaller monuments are 
better placed in unobtrusi\e surroundings. 

In conclusion, Mr. Watkins sho\\ed a slide of a great 
arch which it is proposed to erect on the Bar-le-Duc to 
Verdun road. I’hc sides of the arch are to ha^•e bands of 
sculpture, illustrating the endless procession of automo- 
biles and French troops hurrying to the defence of Verdun. 
Mr. \\ . Ilayv.ood, k.R.I.B.A., prop<')std a \ote of thanks 
to tile lecturer, which w as seconded bv Mr. H. W. I lobbiss 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Ulster Society or Architects. 

I’he Ulster Society of Architects has recently published 
the report of the Council for last vear. The report deals 
with the question of the establishment of closer relations 
with the Institute and with the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, the new Parliament Houses and the 
new Law Courts for Northern Ireland. The Registration 
Committee of the Society has completed the draft of a Bill 
for presentation to the Northern Parliament, but has had 
to postpone further action pending the completion of in- 
corporation. I'he Education and Publicity Committee 
have been very active during the year and have been in- 
strumental in establishing the Ulster .Atelier for the junior 
members of the profession. Steps have been taken in 
regard to the assistance of the Society in the Architectural 
Section of the Degree of Science at Qu^^'n ? Uni\ersity. 
(>n the occasion of the Royal visit to Belfast the Council 
was asked to prepare a scheme fordecoratingthe city, w hich 
was carried out. The Council has been kept in touch 
with the Central London Committee on Uni hcation through 
Mr. N. Fitzsimons. Progress has been made and a scheme 
devised to bring all architects within the I'nited Kingdom 
Together. Mr. R. .M. Young [F.] has been appviintcd Pre- 
sident of the Society for 1922. 

Berks, Bucks .\xd Oxon Architfutural Association. 

The following are taken from notes of minutes of Council 
meeting of the above Society held on 20 Januar\ - 
Record of AIe.vsurfd Drxwinos. etc 

Arrangements are being made to keep a record of mca^u^ed 
drawings and illust^ation'^ of historical and interesting old 
buildings in Berkshire and surrounding districts. To make the 
record as complete aj* possible, members are invited to send to 
the Hon. Librarian, Mr. II. Whiteman Rising, 154 Friar Street, 
Reading, particulars of any suitable measured drawings or illus- 
trations the\ possess, or an\ of whose existence they are aware 
in private collections, w ith particulars of where the di aw mgs can 
be inspected, and, when possible, notes of any books or records 
containing accounts of the building Members are also asked to 
send to Mr. Rising particulars of anv old buildings of which it 
would be adsisable to ha\e measured drawings prepared and 
photos taken for record purposes, especially those which are 
likely to be demolished shortly, so that a record can be obtained 
before they are dcstrosed. It is proposed to piepare a list of 
buildings of which measured drawing-, are required, when the 
Societ\ will offer special prizes for measured drawings of these 
building-.. In. coniunction with this scheme the Local Authori- 
ties have arranged tor photographs to be taken of interesting 
buildings in Reading which are threatened with destruction. 

Best Biiildimr. — d'he Reading Societv announced that it had 
been arranged to distinguish annually the best building erected 
in Reading, should one of sufficient merit be erected. A sub- 
committee, consisting of the President, the Chairman of the 
three Branch Societies, and a member of the Ro>al Institute Art 


Standing Committee, was appointed to consider the question 
and draw up a scheme. 

Unification and Registration . — The Association does not 
commit Itself to any definite policy until the policy of the 
R.I.B.A. is clearlv defined. The President has undertaken to 
consult the President of the R.I.B..A. on this matter. 

Onvernor of Universit\ College — The President, Air. Edward 
P. Warren, been elected a Governor of L^niversity College, 
Reading, to represent the Association. 

Thf. Nottingham .and Derby ARCHirFciuRAL Society. 

A general meeting of the Society was held at Derbv on 
Tuesday, 14 February, and a large number of members were 
present under the chairmanship of the President. Mr. A. 
Eaton, AI.S.A, 

Mr. G. Salway Nicol [F] delivered a lecture on “The 
Towers and Domes of Italy. ’’ 

Mr. Nicol said the domes of Italy are a distinctive feature of 
the Renaissance times, and almost every city and many villages 
possess one or more examples of this wonderful architectural 
feature. 

The gradual evolution of domical structures is to be traced 
from very early times principally in the East, but no e.xamples 
of these remain except of very modest dimensions. 

The Romans of classic times have, however, left us the 
largest of all domes, the vast saucer-shaped roof of brick and 
concrete which spans a circle of 140 feet diameter called the 
Pantheon, and it is remarkable that this great achievement should 
be the only building of its kind left to us. This dome is built on 
a circular wall. 20 feet thick, which replaced an open colonnade 
of an earlier building. 

The Byzantine architects were the first to dare to place such a 
roof on a system of arches and pendentives, and a fine example of 
such work is St. Mark's Church in Venice, where very consider- 
able areas are vaulted with arches, domes, and semidomes. It 
was not. however, until the Renaissance was fully developed 
that we had the dome perfected and lifted to a great height, 
forming the dominant feature of such churches as St. Peter’s 
at Rome, the Duomo at Florence, San Biagio at Montepulciano, 
and Santa Maria della Salute m Venice. 

These very noble buildings ha\e not received the attention 
they deserve from Englishmen, largely on account of the narrow 
and prejudiced outlook of such popular critics as John Ruskin, 
who so wrongly condemned the whole Renaissance movement 
in architecture. 

No period nt the history of building can show more energy, 
more freedom of thought and daring construction, than that of 
the great masters of the Renaissance. 

The architects were generally both sculptors and painters, 
and delighted to unite these three arts m the palaces and 
churches which they built. Such men. as Michael Angelo, 
Peruzzi, Raphael, Bramante, Bernini, have all important build- 
ings to their credit, as well as the sculpture and painting with 
which they were decorated. 

I’he dome of St. Peter's in Rome is the largest and probably 
the finest amongst many a score which were built at this time, 
but it has sutfered so much from subsequent alterations and 
additions that it can only be properK appreciated when some 
study IS gi\en to it to realise what a spleneiid scheme Michael 
Angelo conceived, and almost completed, before he died. 

Viewed from the north-east this can best he followed, and 
from this point the great scale of the church has its effect, and 
the splendid proportions and the refinement of the details ap- 
preciated. ’^Phe mam wall of the church is 165 feet high and 
encloses the sanctuary and transepts, which form three of the 
arms of the Greek cross, which was the plan of the original 
design. 

This great wall is treated by one of the largest Corinthian 
Orders m existence, the capitals of which are 10 feet high, and 
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produces with its dignified and restrained treatment a wonder- 
ful effect of might and power. Above this is huilt the " drum " 
of the dome, crowned hy its great circular cornice to a diameter 
of about 150 feet. Above this again is reared the “ peristyle," 
which, with Its own cornice, carries the cupola itself, which in 
turn IS crowned by a tery elaborate and beautiful lantern. 
These simple but magnificent features attain a height of about 
440 feet, or twice the height of the towers of York or Durham. 
These great masses piled one above the other are not mere size, 
but are designed with the greatest skill in beauts' and refinement. 
Unfortunately, the plan was altered in later times and much of 
the effect desiroyeci ; the portico and the smaller supporting 
domes have neter been executed as designed by Alichacl 
Angelo . 

Leading up to this design are many smaller schemes, notably 
Bramante’s little dome, San Pietro in Montano, S,in Gallo's 
domed church m iMontepulciano, and many others, which 
served as experiments for St Peter’s. The children of St. 
Peter's are very numerous, and include the domes of Pans, 
London and M'ashington , and many hat e combined w ith them a 
system of small domes and towers, such as at Venice, whose 
Santa IMaria della Salute figures perhaps more than any other 
building in the world on the painter's canvas. 

These buildings will repay careful study and contemplation 
equally with the great Gothic cathedrals, and they will be found 
to express broader and nobler thoughts m a language of greater 
tradition and dignity, 

The lecture had been arranged by the Society in order to 
interest the public in the beauties of architecture. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AS.SO- 
CIATION. 

The Senate of the Durhant University has sanc- 
tioned the arransements with regard to the commence- 
ment of a School c)f Architecture at tb.e .\rmstrone Col- 
lege, and the Northern Architectural .Association has 
agreed to hand over to the Armstrong College the sum 
of ;£46 o, and to subset ihe a minimum of ^50 a year 
tottards the expenses of tlic New School. 

NOTES BY THE PRACl'ICE STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

On the evening of S February the member.-, of the 
Pracuce Committee, by the kindle ho.spitality of the 
Chairman, Mr. John Slater, dined with him at the 
Athenwum. In addition to the Committee, there were 
also present Mr. Paul ^Yaterhouse (President'), Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, R.A. (Past President'. Air. A. W. S. Cross 
I the late Chairman of the Committee), Air. Ian Alae.Mister 
(Secretary of the In.stitute), and Air. 1 1 . Godfrey Evans 
(.-\ss'stant Secretary). The President, in proposing 
the health of Air. Slater, referred to the inexhaustible 
youth and energy of their host, who, after unequalled 
services to the profession in connection with architectural 
education, was still prepared, at a time when most men 
would think only of their own leisure, to carry out the 
onerous duties of Chairman of the Practice Committee. 
Air. Slater, in his reply, spoke of the large amount of work 
V, hu h fell to the lot of the Committee, and, in alluding to 
■the labours of the members, expressed particularly his 
appreciation of the fact that a man of the high official posi- 
tion of Air. 'Popham Foirest (Architect to the London 
County Council) w as w ith them as a member of the Com- 
mittee to place his knowledge and experience at the service 


of his brother architects. Air. Topham Forrest, in response, 
stated that he was pleased to serve on the Committee, and 
that in his relations with architects in his official capacity 
he felt it both a duty and a pleasure to do everything in 
his power to assist his professional brethren. 

THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ PRESIDENT. 

Air. Edwin J. Sadgrove [E.] has been co-opted bv the 
Council of the Societv of Architects as President for the 
remainder of the unexpired term of office rendered 
vacant bv the resignation of Sir Charles T. Ruthen. 
Air. Sadgrove is one of the Society’s representatives on 
tlie R.I.B.A. Unification Committee, the Building 
'I’rades Parliament, the Architects’ and Survevors’ 
Approved Societv, the Beaux-Arts Committee, and is 
President of the Institute of Arbitrators. 


Air. Keith D. Y'oung, F. R.I.B.A., having resigned 
his appointment of Architect to the Aliddlesex Hos- 
pital, has been appointed Consulting Architect bv the 
Weekly Board. Air. Alner W. Hall, ARC.. F. R.I.B.A,, 
has been appointed Architect to the Hospital, as from 
I January last. 

Obituary 

LORD HARCOURT. 

Viscount the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, P.C. 
(elected Hon. Fellow in 1910), died suddenly at his 
London residence on 34 February. Lord Harcourt, 
who was born in 1863, was the son of the late 
Sir William Harcourt, the well-known Gladstonian 
statesman. His first position as a Minister after his 
election to Parliament was First Commissioner of 
Works, and in this office hedelivered his maiden speech. 
In 1 9 10 he was promoted from the Office of Works to 
succeed Lord Crewe as Secretarv of State lor the 
Colonies. When the Coalition was formed in 1915 he 
returned to the Office of Works. Air. Harcourt was 
made a Privv Councillor in 1905 and was raised to the 
peerage in 1916. Appointed a Trustee of the M allace 
Collection in 1911 and of the British Aluseum and 
National Portrait Gallery in 1913 and 1916, he was 
also a member of the Council and Executhe of the 
British School at Rome and an Honorarv Fellow of the 
R.I.B.A. 

■Smith : 'I'noM.-ts AI.\rsh.\i.i., elected an .Associate in 
1902, (.lied on 20 Febraarv 1922. 

ItMMETT ; H. -A., elected a Licentiate in 1911, died on 
6 Alarch 1932. 

Fiu.ix : A'. A., elected a Licentiate in 1911. 

In the obituary notice of Air. Sidnev John Dicksee in 
the last number of the Journal the second contributor 
was Air. W. A. Pite [E.], not Air. A. B. Pite. Air. 
Bernard J. Dicksee [E ] states that he was the cousin, 
not the brother, of the deceased. 
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Probationers R.I.B.A. 

{Continued fr'-m p. 260 in the Ian Joi rxal.) 

Since 1 August 1931 the fullowing hate hetn 
registered as Probationers of tlte Royal Institute : — 
Scott : Frederick, 7 Fleanor Street, Cullereoats, Xorthum- 
berland. 

Shaw : Ch '.ri.es Cecil, i Flolly Ru,id, Northampton. 

Sh.\w : Mvf.cnwy, 73 Holyhead Road, Handsworth, Bir- 
mingham. 

Shroef : Lovji Fr.\.\iroz, 34 \Ve^tbourne Road, Barnsbury, N.7. 
SiLCOCK : F'rax'cf.> Thelma, “ The Cro^i," Fluyton, Lancs. 
S.MiiH . H.crry Hirst, b Hereford Road. Southport. 

Thompson : Geillld Leopold, Park House. Park Terrace, 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne. 

Trokf. • W.ALTER Edmund, " Fairhght," 31 Malmesbury 
Road, Southampton. 

Turner : M.ax Di nc.an, Bndae House, Sheplev, near Hudders- 
field. 

Turner; Ralph Henry, ''Claremont," St. .\ndre\\'s Road 
Bndport. Dorset. 

Turner : Wn.Li.wi James, ii St James Terrace, Morpeth. 
Tydem.an : .\rthur Edg.ar. 15 LansdotYne (hardens. S.\V.8. 
Tyler : Eric Bri.an, 10 .Archer Road, Penarth, Glam. 
Tynd.all • Donald .Aifred, 2 Eaton Square, Monkstown, Co. 
Dublin. 

W.ALL : M.aud -Amy M.ahg.arli. Kent House. (.).\ton, Cheshire. 
Wesker : Sefton Ernest Ellard. 4 Beckenham Road. New 
Brighton, Cheshire. 

We-'tg.atf ; Rich.ard Mo^s. "Erintille," 57 St. Leonards 
Road. Norwich. 

Wheeler • H.arrv, Brockley House. EnJv el! Road, Bexhill- 
on-Sea. 

■Whinnlv Humphrfy Chari fs Dillens, 7 C'tratbrat Gar- 
den ■, Eton .AYentie N.W.3. 

WiLLiAris : Edwin, 201 Edge L.ine, I.iYerpoo!. 

Members’ Column 

Me}nht)s, LicentialtSs and nio} init'it annuuncf/fitnti 

and make rnm^n tht'u ) e-iu.'/enients in iht< L<'l:i*nn T'Sithou* eJuv^e. 
C<inimHnim'n)ns mint bt addi t i<i'd tn the Edit<n . nud he iH\'>>fn~ 
pnnivd hy the fnU name and adj‘ i lVh''‘ c iin‘-n\ mity is desired, 

h'>\ numht'i < he Ltii'en and ar:<:eers fn, v.aulcd. 

I rtST 

A 1 111 -I-. D titled *■ Mi nil'] 1 . M tip S 1 .1 C'l. 'Iiurip I’l 
t.i 'ilarlv rr^Ai'dina: School ■’liuMiri > -.nd Iloii-’iia : ’■va-' artrr 
tlu; l-:ncd 1 -. xaiianati' ill in TiiUrli-i .Auv ii'U -nii.tri n whit h will 
1 '- ul to It? ]«•' 1 1 \ c: V Wih I'c w<. li " I --1I In iL-’ ■ , < tai y R LB A 

01-1 IcI > TO LLI'. 

I'd I ‘ t. t'lli 111 ' tllL'ii*"! '• '1 I'lBtili. ' ‘ -li')'! I '’‘.'I, At 

A’". 12 . Hilt Snaat. \\ d- -\i'pA IL . | " ■ X" !<• Hart 
StiVHt. \V e r 

PAR rxrKsHii-’b 

-A K I.B -A., I <i t^xrpptic’iial cxpci ’(•ii''( . iiicp'tpna ']u inTitit'-, who 
ha- carri'-d lait iarai-* and imp Ttaiit n-Tk'^, aii-l h w- rk-- la v:c\v', 
dfNjK'^ a pal iii'M -^liip 111 an ollnc with yc-'i 'petH- -Atldn--'- 
P><'\ X’^ih ( I) Sci I’l-t irv R I B.A . g \ ••luii'H Strict. \\ i 

-A>>oci V ri', JO vear-^ of ace. i" • '-''•ir ’lu > -t a p c>r r'mpl■'^'- 

nuiit H" a-^i^taut with a vi<-\v ta partui r'liij-) Spt-Tiil cxperaAiLv- 
ui ildiih'-tK A\'u:k. s'hi’i'l'. hospital? and * '.ainiiou idl i .fiiii-Fb. 
Pi fvii iiuly with W(‘ll-kn> Avn ] i -ndou .U' hit'’''t Rchii-pai-h. d dunnii 
the war All appomtiiK-nt a^ Poautv School A--« hiti at 1 ondon or 
Coiuuie'^ pnherred HiHic^t la ft-Tcii' - ap>l < redeaiiaH. — 
Bmv S — 2 , c o Secretarv R 1 B A., g C-auiiiit Stn '-I J.-’iid-'n. W.i. 

Associate dosirf- t" pun ha"': partnership ui 1 ' -luk'H finiu Ten 
vear^’ expcrif-ii-'c, 2 \ years* practice.- -Apply Box vi 22 , c o Secre- 
tary R I.B. A.., 0 Lkuidujt Street. W i 


APPOIX'TMPXTS WANTED. 

A R I.B A dt'-uvA ro-'pi 'iisible post, town or countrv ; a j \ ears’ 
varied i-xperi^n e in aeneral worl:, and interi'ir decoration ot h <u5es 
and ocean Tiler? ijri>-.d praCtn a3 kiiowlcdiie in all branches. With 
pie?LTit eiiipl- 'Vnr- ?ii!« r- i-.u u war?’ war sein n e) Leavnia "dlely 
ihridiiah lat k 'jf w .rk — AppU* Box orkh <; A SuTCtarv RIBA, 

Conduit Siroet. W i 

F.R I B A If prai tue bet-Te the war s vear?' v, ar -f-rvL.e 

(Lt -L'jI. R L ,1 -Hi.' e cnaaut d ni an c-Ln lal cai'U' it; a- art I'.tci t t' > 
T lamt* Hon-ina wisht •=; to- 1 nter e^tablula ,1 hru wua . ' '-w 

tc p irtrier?hip. Ha- • onne'.ii' 'ii and 5oni>- n'ork in ;or!b-re' : — 
-App'y BdX r;aa. c o Seoretarv R I B A . g Cond'iit ^stn-'t \V' i 

Minutes XII 

SE.ssir.N 1921-22. 

.At a Special General Meeting, held on Monday, b March 
1022, at 8 p.m . Mr. Paul Waterhouse. President, in the chair. 
The attendance book was signed b\’ 56 Fellows (including 12 
members of the Council'. 35 Assocuues (including 3 members 
of the Council) and 3 Licentiates. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on Tues 
day, 7 February, having been published in the Journil, 
were taken as read and signed as correct 

The President announced the object of the Meeting — mz , to 
elect the Royal Cjold .Medallist for the current year. 

On tile motion of the President, it was Resolvitj, b\ 
acclamation, th.it, subject to IIis Majesty's gr.ic,ous sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for rhe promotion of .Architecture be pre- 
sented this year to Mr. T.homas Hastings of New A'ork, in 
recognition of the merit of his work as an .Architect 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


.At tile Ninth General Meetin<g (Bu.siness) of the Ses.sion 
1021-1922, held on Monday, b March 1922, immedi.itclv 
.ifror the Special Ciencral A leeting abo\ e recorded , and similarlv 
eonstituted, the Minutes of tiic Meeting held on 20 Februaty, 
h.ixmg been pu'olished in the louRN.aL, were taken as read 
and signed as coriect. 

The Hon Secretars announced the decease of the following 

members -■ 

The Rt Hon Vise'ount H.ircourt, P.C . who w.is elected 
an Hon. Fellow or the Institure m the year 1910, and Mr 
Thomas Marshall .''mith, who was elected an .Associ.ite m 
t.ne year 1902 

It was RfsOIM'D th..r the- regrets of the Institute tor the 
loss of these members be lecowicd on the Minutes of the 
Meeting and th it a message of condolence ,inJ sympathe be 
conteved to theiT rcl.itixcs 

The following member attemding foi the first time since 
his election was formally .idmitteJ by the President : — 

.Mr. John Batty, .Associate. 

The following candidates were electeel to membeislup bv 
show eif hands under B\ c- Law lo . — 

.AS FELLOWS ihi. 

l.LNioN . Fkfdlrick J.tML's, M.C. [.-i. 1012], Stamford. 
PicroR : .Ariiii h John [.J. 1S94], Bruton. Somerset. 

THOM.as : Pfru V Enw urd, O B FI. 1920]. Cardirt. 

TR.aa'iFN : Hfnrt' F'runcis 1899],, Stamford 
AA'.xi.ker : luHN WiLs.iN [.d loos], .Aberdeen. 

AViisox ; Robert tioRDO.x, Juiir. [.d. 1002], .Aberdeen. 

.AS .ASSOL FATES (SSi. 

.Allen ; Joseph Si.\n ley LSpecialM'ar Examination], Birkenhead. 
.Allison : Frluiuiuk Wili l\m Harforui [Special W.ir Exami- 
nation], ILiirog.itc. 

.Al.i.sroRi) ; Ernfst EHroI-D [Special War Fx.imination] 
BaRN-LRD : H-VROi.d Thomas Benjimin [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 

Bxrtli.tt : Percy James [Special War Examination], Bristol. 
BE.YSLEY' ; .Albert [Special War Examination], Nottingham. 
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Beacmunf : Eugene Edward [Special War Examination] 

Beck : Henry Berkeley [Special War Examination], Statford. 
Bloomfield : Edward Hamilton [Special War Examinjnon]. 
Bloomfield : Henry L.ancelot [Special War Examination]. 
Bowrino : John \'alentine [Special War Examination] 
Br.\nt«on : Percy Kenneth [Special War Examination], 
Leicester 

Brooks : L£-''i if Ci ifford [Special War Examination]. 

Brown : Frank Collin [Special War Examination] 

Brown : GeorltE T.albot [Special War Examination], Sunder- 
land 

Bimp-'ilad . Alber'i Dennh. P.A S 1 . [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 

Bxrnett . Edgar [Special War Examination], Melton Mow- 
bray . 

Burnett • Frederick WANDLA:^'^. M.G. [Special War Examina- 
tion], Penarth, Glam. 

Btrom : Richard [Special War Examination], Bury, Lane- 
C.\RTER : William [Special War Examination], Sunderland. 
Challice : John [Special War Examination], Exeter. 
Checkley ; George [Special War Examinauon], PiNiiion, 
Cheshire. 

Clark : Sidney Celarles [Special War Examination] 
Cogswell • Victor Gordon [Special War Examination]. 
Portsmouth. 

Cole : Eric [Special War Examination], Cheltenham 
Cook : Herbert J.ames [special War Examination], Sundci- 
land 

Cordingley • Reginald Annandale [Special Mar Examina- 
tion], Sale, Lhe^hire 

Cotton : Gilbert Henry [Special War Examination] 
CoLLHM.AN : H.arold WiLLiA.M [special War Examination] 
Cowt.an : Albert Charles [special War Examination] 
CreEu.ax : Edgar M'ii.sox [Special War Examination] 
Df.tmold : Frederick (tuy [Special War Examination] 
Edwards : Wilfrid Bythell [Special War Examination]. 
Flint, N. W'ales. 

Fielder : Glorge H\kold [special War Exammanon] 
Granger * M’ii.LiAM Fra-fr [Special M’ar Examination]. 
CiRfFNWOOD J\ME.> Henry [Special War Examination] 
(jRiFFiiH . Hugh Nicholas [special War Examination], 
Southport 

Gi. Y M M-Dt ) EmlR'(.>N [special War E.xammation], C la\ erlc> . 
'-'hrnpsliii 5 . 

HaH'D : Tom M'ii.i iam [special War Examination]. Leicester. 
Harding • Fred Harold [Special War £x,-niinationJ. Leicester. 
Hai oi'A_\ JnijN Hoi 1 iday [Special War Examiraiior j. 

Cuinlciland 

Heard . Gcirljon d n<o'\- [specud \Var L'- ‘mmationl 
Ploi.i.TDAY • .\Ti;rHi Cl liioRD [SpeCial War Examination], 
Liverpool . 

IhaWEi.i ' : Da\ii> JoH.n [special War ICxamination], su,4n'>ea 
Him . Reginald [.si'ci-i,:! W ai Exairination], G\tord. 

Ht M 1 1< IIxjiKY CkRNii.h - [Sptci.i! War Examination] 
Joi:n^(;n ( Ampitii M( Ai fin C xmeron [Special W'ar Kx- 
arair.iU' >0 j , ( Hi nice -'ll. r. 

JoNi - Ri ul\ \LD 1 1 ’ RHErt AndR! \\s [Special Wai Examina- 

tlOIlj. 

]()>]•-• RonaiL/ High [SpcLial War bix.unination], Neath. 
S. Wak- 

Ji>Nr- I'lo.i L'hnxrd ISpecial War lixaminationj, Nc'\poit, 
Mon 

Kie-l'. , W A! HR Ai' 1 ON, M C . A K C A , A R Ik 
[Sj-ttcial War Exa rnu lalioii j 

K} HR . J 'Ml - Ai f;H' 'i [Sj-atjal Examination], Sednev. N S W 
Kirly I' D\\ XRi) [Spec’al Wdir Examination]. W ellinyborou'oh. 
Kntm 1 : Aiihkt I.f-i if [Special War Examination]. 
Langd.ell (jEoirh- Arihlr [Sj'cci.il War Examination]. 
Lam.Mier . Edward Prk i- [Sj>ecial War Examination]. 
Li.viHARi : Ji 1 i\N Ri Doi I'll (Special W'ar Examination] 
LfwH CifOH.,1 Si aM r y [Special Whir Examination], Liverpool 


In KF : Rh(Hnali) Laiham [Special War Examination] . 
Mahon : Sidnf.A' Edward [Special W'ar Examination], Liver- 
pool. 

Mari IN : N'.AiHANiEL [Special War Examination] 

Mauc.ER . P.Ai 1. \'iuiuR fciDHoN [Special War Examination]. 
MiLLi'R : Clai de SI John Garle [Special War PNammation]. 
Minty : Robert James Hi gh [Special War Examination]. 
Mitchell : Edward Arnold [special War Examination]. 
New ion ; Percy Malrile [special War Examination], Hull. 
Norion . CharlL’- Josh’H [Special War Examination] . 
O-BALiiDioN : (JiORGi: Albert [Special War Examination], 
Brisbane, Australia 

Owen: Arthi r Trevor [Special W'ar Examination], New 
Bmihton, C heshire. 

PiNMAn; Edward MeaduWs [special War Examination]. 
Price : Harry Jaml- Parkin [Special War Examination]. 
pRiCH.ARD : Lionti. .\rthur (iEORoE [Special War Examina- 
tion]. Lueryool 

Rees : \'hrnfr Gwen [Special War Examination], 

Rlvit i . CiEORGL [Special W'ar Examination], I)erb\. 

Ridge '’I’homv- [Special War Ex.unination], 0>ue'^tr\. 
RiffingHam . Thomas Fr.ancis [Special War Exam-nation], 
ScRivEN : Chari rs [Special War Examination]. 

.Smith . .\i.kred Ewart [special W'ar Examination]. Leicester. 
s.MiTH • Cecil [Special W'ar Exammanon]. 

S i L rgeon John Henry [Special W ar Examination]. Brighton. 
'-'I icLiiTE . ThomA' WiLERii) [^P<?cial War Examination], 
Rochdale. Lancs. 

Thorburn : Richard [Special W’ar Examination] 

'Erimm . Ch.arlls Algernon. M L . [Special War Examination]. 
Walker : Reginald Beckwuk [Special War Examination]. 
Whue ' CiLARLi.- Stanlea' [Specud W'ar Examination]. 

Wii LIAM' Edwin [special War Examination], Lp erpooh 
WiLi.iAM' . How.ard [Special War Examination], Cardirf. 
Winn : THriM.AS John Rosew .aknl [Special W ar Examination], 
Truro. Cornwall 


The President stated that the meeting was now open for 
discus«.ion on the question of 1 Iigher Buddings for London, and 
the Secretary read the follow mg notice" of morion which had 
been f-eceived under the pro\T'?u>ns ot Bve-Law oi . — 

“That this (jcneral Meeting ot the Hoval Institute of 
Bnti'h Arc-hitects appro' es the action taken b; the Council 
m connection with the Eeport ot the London Budding 
.\cts Committee 

To be ino^'ed bv Mr M<mrii.e E Webb [T] and seconded 
b.v Mr Ravmond L'nwin rFl. 

“ 'I'hat this meeting approve^ the gencal principle ot 
allowing buddings to be erected, m certain po'iiions. to a 
greatcT hc’L'hr than is the pie-cnt practice, subject to pro- 
per safcguawls as; to con-truction, hre e-ca]'e, and hre 
attack 

'I’o be move-cl bv .Mr. I.)cl:-.'c.i Joseph [I"'] and seconded bv 
Ml. H. Austen Hail f/ ]. 

'idle lesolution moved h) .Mr. W'ebb and seconded bv Mr. 
L nwiu was carr'cd bv 7q vote • to S Tile resolution moved by 
Mr Joseph and seconded bv Mr H .\usten Hall vv.is rejected 
h\ 51 votes to 12. 'The following members also rook part m 
the discus-ion — 

Sir A'ton Webb, past President. 
i\Ir .-Xithur Ixecn [/' ]. Hon Secictaiv 
Professor S H Adshead [/•' ] 

Mr .\ndre\v 'P 'I’.iv lor [ 

Mr. ( ) P Mdnt [Kj. 

Mr. W. R Ibividge 

Proie-sor .-\ Peic-sfoid Pice [/*’.]. 

Mr Cernon (. roinpton [F.] 

'Phe Hon. Secretarv having announced the dates of future 
meetings, the proceedings clostd. and the meeting tt-rinmated 
at 10 20 p.m. 
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Notes on the Planning of 
Sanatoria, Infectious Diseases Hospitals, and other 
Public Health Institutions 

By JOHN WILSON [/■’.], F.R.S.E., PRINCIPAL .\RCHITECT SCOTTISH BOARD OF HEALTH 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 

T he problem that confronts the architect in 
dealing with hospitals and kindred public health 
institutions is how to make the structural life of 
the building coincide with its useful lite. 

Owing to the rapid change of medical opinion as to 
the methods of treating disease and to the constant 
upward tendency of standards of sanitation, heating, 
lighting, ventilation, etc., it is not uncommon for com- 
paratively modern buildings that are still good structu- 
rally to be out of date. For these reasons the architect is 
now required to design a public health institution on 
such simple lines that future alterations can be carried 
out at a minimum of expenditure. .Ys long as the 
architect can construct a building that will be weather- 
proof and comfortable and can be maintained at a 
moderate cost during the length of its useful life, he is 
entitled to reduce the initial cost even at the sacrifice oi 
durability. There is further the general need for 
economy in public expenditure. The heavy financial 
indebtedness of public bodies, the high initial cost of 
building and the annual expenditure in maintenance 
and administration will compel local authorities lor 
years to come to erect only the cheapest possible struc- 
tures compatible with efficiency. 

In mining areas a special consideration operates. 
V here on account of underground workings it is 
almost impossible to obtain a firm foundation, it is 
necessary to erect a building as light in construction as 
possible, not only to prevent the foundations from 


subsiding, but to avoid undue loss in the event of the 
hospital ultimately becoming uninhabitable. In mining 
districts, too, the incidence of population fluctuates, and 
often after the life of a mine has expired the people 
leave the district. But the effect of this on the uses of 
an institution is nowadays neutralised to a great extent 
by the use of the motor ambulance. 

The tendency in health administration is towards the 
establishment of much larger public health areas than 
at present exist. The effect of this will be that public 
health institutions will be located in or in the neigh- 
bourhood of centres of permanent population rather 
than in smaller and isolated districts. 

SiTU.VTiox. — In considering the important matter of 
the site, the following conditions should be kept in 
view : — 

(1) Where possible a site of good elevation in relation 

to the surrounding country should be selected, 
with, especially in the case of sanatoria, a 
southern aspect and the ground sloping to the 
south. 

(2) The site should have a dry subsoil. 

(;) Protection from the prevailing cold winds should 
be obtained. 

(4) Where available, public water supply and sewers 
should be used ; if not, a sufficient water supply 
should be provided anti arrangements made to 
dispose of the sewage without causing nuisance 
bv sewage works. 
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(5) The site should be conveniently accessible to a 

railway station and main roads, and should 
where possible and practicable be central for the 
population and area which the institution is to 
serve. 

(6) A larger site than is necessarv for the original 

requirements should be obtained in order to 
permit of any future extensions. 

Bcildixgs. — In considering the planning of the 
buildings it should be remembered that the primary 
reason for the existence of public health institutions is 
the treatment ot sick persons in such a manner as to 
ensure earlv convalescence. Everv lactor that can 
increase the efficiencv of the institution in this respect 
must be given the fullest consideration. The saving ot 
unnecessary work for the staff, the placing of utility 
rooms so that patients in the wards are not disturbed 
by frequent noises, the provision of efficient lighting 
and ventilation, and the creation of a sense of comfort 
by well-considered internal finish, are all factors in 
planning that favourably influence both patients and 
staff and add to the efficiency of the institution. 

In planning these buildings the architect as well as 
the doctor must never forget the human side of the 
patient. A well-known authority has stated that the 
two essentials of planning are the comfort of the 
patient and the accessibility of service. I shall now 
deal with the various classes of institutions in detail, 
and particularly with those under the control of Local 
Authorities in Scotland, 

II. SAXATORLA.. 

■L number of sanatoria have already been erected in 
various parts of Scotland. Some consist of entirely 
new buildings placed on a virgin site, but for others 
an estate with an existing mansion house has been 
used. The mansion hou^e, as a rule, has been con- 
verted for use as an administrative block, but it is 
questionable whether this arrangement has always 
proved cheaper eventuallv than where entirely new 
buildings have been provided. 

Some of the larger Local Authorities provide separate 
institutions for men and women. For several reasons 
this is desirable, but on the question ot cost it cannot be 
considered where a comparatively small number of beds 
is required. 

I propose to give some general notes on the prepara- 
tion of the plans. The sanatorium is assumed to be one 
to provide for 100 patients. The proportion of the 
various classes of p.itient must vary according to the 
needs of each localitv, but the accommodation sug- 
gested below is based on the supposition that in the 
majority of sanatoria approximately 30 per cent, ot the 
beds will be for sick or bed patients. 


Site. — The site to be acquired should provide from 
one-third to one-half of an acre of land per patient. 

Buildings. — The buildings should include the fol- 
lowing ; — 

Pavilions and shelters for patients ; an administra- 
tive section, with (a) kitchen, dining-rooms for patients 
and staff ; stores and other offices ; and (6) staff block, 
power-house, laundry and wash-house, disinfector, 
sputum destructor, mortuary, etc , and outdoor staff 
buildings. 

The best aspect for the pavilions is with the ward 
windows facing south or south-west. 

The tollow'ing points should receive attention : — 

(l) P.WIl.IONs FOR P.-VTIENTS. 

The nature of the accommodation to be provided 
depends to a certain extent on the class of case that the 
sanatorium is intended to accommodate, but, broadlv, 
provision should be made for two main classes : — ■ 

(u) Cases requiring little or no treatment in bed, 
sometimes called " ambulant ” cases. This accom- 
modation should take the form of separate pavilions for 
men, women and children (if children are to be dealt 
with) respectively. 

(b) Cases requiring treatment in bed, sometimes 
called “ bed ” patients. This accommodation should 
take the form of pavilions containing small wards. For 
children there is not the same call for separate pro- 
vision. It is usual to keep all newly admitted patients 
under observation in bed for a week or two for dia- 
gnosis and classification. A separate pavilion should be 
provided for these cases. (Figs. 1 and 3.) 

In considering plans in detail, special attention 
should also be given to the following points : — 

(rt) Standard Floor Areas per Bed. — One-bed wards, 
90 superficial feet ; two-bed wards, 80 superficial feet ; 
four, SIX, eight and ten-bed wards, 80 superficial feet. 

For administrative reasons the number of one-bed 
wards should be small. 

ih) Height of Ceilings . — One and two-bed wards, 
9 feet ; four, six, eight and ten-bed wards, 9 feet 
6 inches to 10 feet. 

(c) Sanitary Accommodation in Pavilion for Ambulant 
Cases . — Generally, one spray bath should be provided 
for, sav, ten patients. One slipper bath should be pro- 
vided ill each pavilion for male cases; but more will 
require to be provided for female cases, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the number of sprav baths. One 
w.c. tor every ten patients. One lavatorv basin tor 
everv six patients, and a separate basin for the cleaning 
of teeth. 

{d) Other Accommodation. — Sink-room with sinks, 
slunge, and sometimes sputum steriliser ; housemaid’s 
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closet with sink and slunge ; duty-room or ward 
kitchen ; staff lavatory ; locker-rooms for patients’ 
clothes, linen-room, drying-room for patients’ clothes, 
bootroom and boxroom for patients’ boxes. 

The above remarks apply principally to pavilions for 
ambulant cases. In a pavilion for bed cases the lavatory 
accommodation will be reduced considerably, and the 
locker-room, drying-room and bootroom can be 
omitted, unless it is intended to use the pavilion occa- 
sionally for semi-ambulant as well as bed cases. 

(c) Shelters for Patients . — Some sites are more suit- 
able tor shelters than others, but shelters should not as 
a rule exceed to per cent, of the total accommodation 
for patients. The shelters should be of wood. 

(/) General Observations . — A 9 feet wide concrete 
plat may be provided in front and at ends of pavilions. 
In some cases this plat is without a roof, in others it is 
covered with a roof extending over one-half of the 
width. At the French windows to verandahs a 3-inch 
step should be allowed to prevent weather driving in. 
Recreation rooms are necessary for ambulant cases, and 
should be provided either in the administrative block 
or in conjunction with the dinine-room where both are 
attached to the kitchen block. In pavilions for bed 
cases a small day-room should be provided. If a 
children’s block forms part of the sanatorium, it will be 
necessary to have a separate observation pavilion for 
possible infections. To obtain the best possible results 
the pavilion should be planned on the cubicle system — 
each cubicle containing one or two beds. All buildings 
should be planned to permit of anv future extension. 
The pavilions may be of one storev and of light con- 
struction. Workshop facilities should be provided with 
a view to affording interesting and useful occupational 
treatment and, in suitable cases, vocational training. 

(2) Ad.ministr.vtive Section. 

(rt) Kitchen Block (one-storev building). — Kitchen, 
scullery, vegetable scullerv, larders, drv stores, bread 
stores, fish store, meat store, milk-room, office, coal 
store, bootroom and lavatorv, patients’ dining hall 
(with a floor area of to superficial feet per patient), 
nien’s cloakroom, women’s cloakroom, servery and 
pantry with sinks for washing up, anurses’dining-room, 
a maids’ dining-room with a wash-up pantry adjoining 
in which the staff crockery is kept. 

{b) Staff Block (two or three-storev building). 

Ground Floor.— Entrance vestibule, with corridors 
5 leet wide, office and visitors’ room, consulting-room, 
N-ray room, dark-room off consulting-room, p.itients’ 
dressing-room off consulting-room, patients’ waiting- 
room, dispensary, laboratorv and lavatorv. (Matron’s 
sitting-room, bedroom and bathroom. Resident 
doctor’s sitting-room, bedroom and bathroom Small 


servery for the preparation of doctor’s and matron’s 
meals. In the larger sanatoria a medical superinten 
dent’s house may be necessary. Nurses’ sitting-room, 
maids’ sitting-room, sewing-room, lavatories, boxroom, 
linen stores, etc. 

1st and 2nd Floors. — Nurses’ and maids’ bedrooms 
Sick-rooms for nurses and maids. Where separate bed- 
rooms are provided these should have a floor area of 
too superficial feet. Nurses’ and maids’ lavatories con- 
taining a minimum of one bath to ten, one w.c. to ten, 
and one basin to four persons. Housemaids’ closet, 
boxroom. linen store. 

(c) General Observations . — In place of having wash- 
hand basins in staff bedrooms, it has been found more 
convenient to provide suitable lavatories with basins. 
This arrangement has been found to work satisfactorilv 
and obviates the labour of removing slops from each 
bedroom. A certain number of cubicle bedrooms mav 
be provided for probationer nurses and maids. Each 
nurse or maid should have either a separate bedroom or 
cubicle, and double-bedded rooms should be avoided. 

It is worth consideration whether it will not be more 
economical at the beginning to provide extra accom- 
modation for nurses and maids to meet the needs of a 
future extension of bed accommodation for patients. 
In infectious diseases hospitals extra accommodation 
for nurses and maids is alwavs required during an 
epidemic, when possibly double the sanctioned number 
of patients are placed in the wards. 

{d) A limber of A urses to be provided fur . — The follow- 
ing table gives the approximate number of nurses and 
maids necessary for various classes of institutions, 
though these notes apply more to No. 2 class of institu- 
tion. 


I. Tuberculosis Hospitals 

Nurses. 

Beds. 

I to 6 

(Maids. 

Beds. 
I to 8 

2. Tuberculosis Hospital plus 
Sanatorium 

I to 8 

I to 8 

3. Sanatorium proper 

I to 10 

I to 10 

4. Sanatorium plus Work Colonv 

I to 12 

I to 20 

5. Work Colony 

I to 20 

I to 20 


(3) Power-Hoise .\nd L.vundry Block. 

(0.\E-sTOREY Building.) 

(a) Poicer-hoiisf . — Boiler-house, heating plantroom, 
electric plant room, battery room, engineers’ workshop, 
mortuary, garage, outside lavatorv, destructor, coal 
store and petrol store (detached). 

(h) Laundry. — Receiving-room, infected clothes 
apartment with disinfector, wash-house, drying-room, 
laundry, dispatch-room, lavatorv accommodation and 
small store. There is no necessitv to have separate 
accommodation for staff linen, as this can be dealt with 
on a separate day if necessarv. (Fig. 3,) 
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(4) Outdoor Staff Buildings. 

Workmen’s houses with three or four apartments and 
scullery, bathroom, larder, coal cellar. The construc- 
tion to be of brick. 

(5) Auco.mmodation for the Treatment of Nox- 
PULMOXARY C.ASES AMOXG CnlLDREX. 
separate pavilion on the lines ot those fur ambulant 
cases should be provided. It is possiblv advisable not to 
plan the wards to accommodate more than 30 cots. In 
some cases 40 cots have been provided in one ward. 
This arrangement facilitates supervision and provides 
a suitable number of bed pupils for two teachers. 

The depth ot these wards should not be less than 
II feet, and the width of the verandah in front should 
be about 10 feet. The sun balconv or verandah should 
be partly roofed to the extent of about 5 feet. The front 
wall of the ward should be fitted with doors opening in 
two sections, solid wood in the lower and glazed in the 
upper section. In some sanatoria these pavilions are of 
two storeys — girls on one floor and boys on the other. 

A small operating theatre block should be attached 
to this pavilion. It should contain an operat'ng 
theatre about 15 feet by 15 feet, a sterilising room, an 
ancesthetising room or corridor outside the theatre, a 
preparation room for nurses, a plaster room, an X-rav 
and dark room, a small surgical dressing room, and the 
necessary lavatories. The operating room should be 
lighted from the north with the window extending to 
the ceiling. I would suggest that possibly the best floor 
for an operating theatre is smooth vitreous tile of a dark 
tone or terrazzo laid in small panels. The walls should 
be finished with hard-wall plaster treated with a flat 
enamel paint. Sometimes the walls for a height of 
6 feet are tiled. 

A dining-room and playroom mav be provided for 
the children who can move about, but the majoritv will 
have m.eals in the wards. 

The modern pavilions of the Maritime Hospital at 
Berck-Plage, France, are well planned, and the most 
recently erected hospital for surgical tuberculosis 
among children in England — the Liverpool Hospital for 
Children at Leasowe — is planned on somewhat similar 
lines. (Fig. 4 ) 

Sax.atoria IX THE UxiTED SiATE.s. — \Vithin the last 
few months the design of sanatoria in the United States 
has been receiving a good deal of consideration from 
the Public Health Services, and it is interesting to com- 
pare .American planning with our own. In the United 
States, as the climate varies from sub-tropical to cold, a 
considerable diversity of plan is required. The plans 
issued recently for pavilions in a cold climate are verv 
interesting. The pavilions for semi-ambulant and ambu- 
lant cases are built of two storeys, and each accom- 
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modates 48 beds. The semi -ambulant pavilions have 
the sitting or dav room with the sanitary annexe in the 
centre, and the wards on either side are entered from an 
external corridor. The wards arc formed into four-bed 
units, and between the centre p.iir of beds there is a 
stall partition 7 teet high. 9 feet from front to back, and 
9 inches from the floor. The beds are arranged in pairs, 
with not less than 4 tect 6 inches between them, except 
as above described where a stall partition is tormed 

.A bedside locker is provided in the ward, but the 
wardrobe for dressing-gown, etc., is placed in the 
corridor. Heating is provided in the dav-room and 
samtarv annexe, but none is allowed in the wards. 
The apartments provided in the sanitarv annexe are 
as follows : a nurses’ room, a utilitv or sink room, a 
wash-room with basins, slipper and sprav baths, 
w.c.’s, linen-room, room for p.itients’ boxes, occupa- 
tional therapv store, diet kitchen and dining-room. 
.As plugs are omitted from the basins and simple 
mi.xing taps installed so that ablutions are performed 
in running water, no dental basins are provided. 

The ambulant pavilion is similar in general plan and 
arrangement to the semi-ambulant pavilion, but 
differs in the following respects : the diet kitchen, 
dining-room and sink-room are omitted. The usual 
nurses’ room is not provided in everv pavilion, as one 
nurse usually supervises several ambulant pavilions. 
The wards are for two beds, with one four-bed screened 
sleeping porch to serve two adjacent wards. Each 
ward has a window opening directly to the outside 
and not to the screened porch. This arrangement, 
known as the cottage type, has been adopted to meet 
the desire of ambulant patients for greater privacy 
than is obtained in open wards. (Figs. 5 and 6.) 

III. ISOL.ATIOX HOSPIT.ALS FOR INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 

Site. — The size of the site varies considerably, 
according to the number of single or double-storev 
pavilions. I'he number of bed patients per acre 
runs from 15 to 20. 

lIosi’iT.AL Buildixgs. — These consist of three 
classes : 

(r) Ward blocks for the reception of the sick. 

(2) .Administrative block for staif and stores. 

(3) Offices — i.e., laundry, wash-house, boiler-house, 

mortuary, etc. 

It is desirable that the ward blocks should be placed 
40 feet frtm each other or any other buildings, and at 
least the sim; distance from the boundaries of the 
site. 

The best aspect for the ward blocks is usually with 
the windows facing a few points east of south and west 
of north. 




Fig. 6. — Pavilion for Ambulant Patients (IlS. Public Health Sfrvice'i 
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I. Ward Blocks. 

It is desirable that these should be of one storey. 
Blocks are usually provided for the three main infec- 
tions — scarlet fever, diphtheria, and enteric — though 
measles, pneumonia and other infections are treated 
when accommodation is available. 

Ward blocks should contain at least two wards — one 
for either sex, with the necessary sanitary annexe 
attached to each ward. A single ward should not 
have more than twenty beds. 

In the central portion of the block should be placed 
the nurses’ duty-room, milk larder, linen press, coal 
press, room for patients’ clothes and boxes, also two 
wards for cases which for any reason it is desirable to 
isolate from others (one of these may be also fitted as 
a room for minor operations), with bath and w.c. 
pi an annexe adjoining. 

(a) Wards. — In the past the Local Government Board 
stipulated that each bed must have at least 12 lineal 
feet of wall space — 144 square feet of floor space and 
2,000 cubic feet of air space. (Fig. 7.) This regulation 
is not now strictly enforced, and if the superficial area 
is given, a reasonable height of ceiling is allowed, 
say 10 feet to 10 feet 6 inches. The width of wards 
will be according to the above size, 24 feet, with windows 
so arranged that the beds can be placed between them. 

A wash-hand basin for the doctor and nurse should 
be provided in the wards. A medicine press may be 
placed in the ward. 

Wards should be planned with a view to future 
extensions when found necessary. 

Yithin recent years pavilions of single or two-bed 
wards have been constructed on the compartment or 
cubicle system for the separate isolation of mixed or 
doubtful cases of infectious disease. (Fig. 8.) These 
are very useful when onlv one or two cases of a single 
infection require isolation at a hospital. 

The isolation wards should be the full width of the 
building, so that efficient cross ventilation can be ob- 
tained. The partition between the wards should be 
glazed above the dado level. It is not necessary to 
make the ceilings in these wards more than 10 feet. 

The plans of the blocks at Walthamstow and the 
S.W. Hospital, London, are deficient in that these 
either have the wards placed back to back or have a 
central passage from which these are entered. The 
Pasteur Hospital in Paris has the same defect. 

A day-room attached to each pavilion for convales- 
cents should be provided. 

{b) Sanitary Annexes should contain an apartment 
with bath and basin, a w.c. apartment and a sink- 
room with slop sink, steep sink for soiled or infected 
linen and a bedpan airing chamber. A bath and w.c. 
are sufficient for twelve to sixteen beds- 
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The position of the sanitary annexe in relation to the 
ward or wards has for a number of years been the 
subject of much discussion. Those which project 
from the side of a large ward are admittedly a nuisance, 
as they are obstructive of sunlight. The best position 
seems to be at the entrance to the large ward where the 
annexe is also convenient to the small wards. It may 
be entered both from the end ot the large ward and the 
corridor through a small passage lighted from the 
outside. The small wards will be beyond, with the 
sanitary annexe between these and the large ward. 
The arrangement whereby the patient or nurse 
requires to leave the large ward and enter the main 
corridor in order to obtain access to the sanitary annexe 
is not a satisfactory one. With the improved fittings 
and plumbing of modern work the reason for the pro- 
vision of the old ventilated “ cut-off ” passage has 
gone. 

(c) The Nurses’ Duty-room or Kitchen should be 
placed between the wards. In it should be placed a 
small range or gas cooker for warming milk, etc., a 
sink, a dresser and a milk press ventilated from the 
outside. 

{d) A Nurses’ Lavatory and W.C. should be provided 
in conjunction with the lavatory for female patients. 

(e) A discharge bathroom with dressing-room 
adjoining have been provided in several hospitals, 
but they are seldom used. 

Verandahs may be placed along the south wall of 
ward blocks, but if these are to be roofed in glass, 
care should be taken that proper ventilation is provided 
where the roof abuts on the ward wall. If this is not 
done, the wards tend to become stuffy. An apartment 
for storing patients’ clothes and boxes should also be 
provided in the ward block. 

2. Admixistrative Block. 

This block should be placed in a central position to 
serve the various ward blocks. 

It should contain a doctor’s room with small 
laboratory adjoining, a matron’s sitting-room, bedroom 
and bathroom, a nurses’ dining-room and, where the 
hospital is a large one, a nurses’ recreation room, 
bedrooms for nurses and servants, a kitchen with 
general scullery, vegetable scullery, stores, larders for 
meat, milk, vegetables and general provisions, servants’ 
dining-room and, where the hospital is a large one, a 
maids’ recreation room, nurses’ and servants’ lava- 
tories, bathrooms and w.c.’s, large linen-room and 
stores for beds, bedding, etc., coal cellar, etc. 

This block is usually built in two or three storeys. 

The number of staff can be calculated on the basis 
of one nurse (day and night) for every four beds and 
one servant for everv eight beds, though in very small 
hospitals the proportion of staff to beds is lower. 
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3. Office?. 

The offices consist of washing-house :ind laundry, 
disinfecting chtmber, boiler-house and engine-room, 
coal-house and small workshop in one block. 

The washing-house and laundry should have a 
receiving-room, a washing apartment, a drying-room, 
an ironing apartment, a dispatch-room, a sm.dl store 
and a lavatorv. 

The boiler-house, engine-room and co,rl-house are 
usuallv connected to this block, except in the larger 
hospitals. 

A steam boiler is usually provided for (i) dri\ing 
laundrv and wash-house machinery, (2) general heating 
and domestic hot-water supply, and (3) cooking ap- 
paratus in kitchen. It is wise to provide an auxiliary 
boiler for emergencies. 

The mortuary, with pathological laboratory and post- 
mortem room adjoining, small service room and view- 
ing space, and motor ambulance shed are usually placed 
in a separate block, though these are sometimes at- 
tached to the laundry block. 

The porter’s lodge should have a room for visitors 
where they can interview nurses. 

IV. DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
GENERAL FINISH. 

In sanatoria and hospitals the pavilions or the ward 
blocks may be of one storey and of light construction, 
though in certain cases two-storey blocks have been 
erected of brick or concrete blocks. Of course, where 
the cost of one-storey buildings in brick or concrete 
blocks is not much dearer than that of buildings of light 
construction, the more permanent type of walling may 
be adopted. The administrative buildings, especially 
where of more than one storey, should be built of brick 
or concrete blocks. 

W.^LLS. — The following methods of walling are sug- 
gested for light construction : — 

1. Wood framing cased with breeze concrete slabs 
2 inches thick and finished on the outside with rough- 
cast. 

2. Wood framing covered with expanded metal lath 
and roughcast. 

3. Wood framing covered with felt and weather 
boarding. 

4 - ood framing covered with felt and galvanised 
corrugated iron sheeting. 

The inside of the walls of these semi-permanent 
buildings should not be lined with match-boarding, but 
covered with plaster or some form of patent plaster 
board. 

Roots. — The roof covering may be of slate, asbestos 
tiles or, in the case of iron buildings, of galvanised cor- 
rugated iron sheeting. Roofs should be ceiled at the 
wall-head level, and not more than a foot above the 
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lintel of the windows, in order that efficient ventilation 
of the wards mav be obtained. 

Floors. — T he floors ot a ward sliould be strong, 
durable and resilient. 

A well-laid flour in pitch-pine or maple in 3-inch 
widths, treated with beeswax and turpentine or patent 
preparations of a similar nature, is durable and easilv 
cleaned. Thick linoleum laid on ordinarv flooring and 
treated in the same manner as the wood floor is quite 
serviceable, and is in use all over this and foreign 
countries. When linoleum is used there is alwavs the 
difficulty of obtaining a satisfactorv finish to the thick 
edge. Two thicknesses of flooring c.in he used, so that 
the linoleum w ill finish flush with a w ood margin round 
the walls. A rounded fillet can be placed over the junc- 
tion and form the line for the position of the bed legs. 
Floors treated with a preparation shoaild never be 
washed, but only mopped over with a damp cloth. 
Rubber floor covering is equally satisfactorv, but has in 
the past been prohibitive in price for hospitals. It is 
now being produced at a comparativelv moderate cost, 
and its use is worth consideration. The floors of corri- 
dors and sanitary annexes should be of cement properly 
treated to prevent dusting. A linoleum runner can be 
used on corridors with advantage. .Some of the magne- 
site floors give fairly good results, but these are not to 
be relied on absolutely ; they tend to retain grease and 
wear rough. Smooth vitreous tiles or terrazzo, laid in 
squares to avoid cracks showing, make an excellent 
floor for operating theatres. 

Windows — The windows of a ward should have, as 
a rule, an area of i square foot for everv 5 or 6 square 
feet of floor area. Various types of windows have been 
used — e.g., the double-hung sash window with hopper 
above the transome, the casement window with hopper 
over, and the centre-hung sash window with hopper in 
the lower part. 

The double-hung sash window is suitable for the 
administrative buildings, and has also proved satisfac- 
tory for wards. A hinged draughtboard fixed to the 
sill should be provided. The austral window, an adap- 
tation of the sash window, has been used in recent 
hospitals and found satisfactory. Wooden casement 
windows have often been used, but these are not satis- 
factory for exposed situations. Possible the centre- 
hung sash window with hopper in the bottom part has 
proved as satisfactory as any type of window for efficient 
ventilation. The top of the window should be kcqit as 
near the ceihng as possible to give efficient ventilation. 
The ceilings may be coved towards the top of the win- 
dows. The sills should he kept about 2 feet 6 inches 
above the floor, to allow patients in bed a view of the 
surrounding country. 

Doors. — W ard doors should be 3 feet 6 inches wide., 
to allow the passage of a bed, and should be framed 
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without mouldings. To obviate the slamming of doors 
by excessive draughts, it may be well to provide swino- 
doors for all wards and corridors. French doors 4 feet 
wide opening to the verandah from wards are often 
especially in sanatoria, made of the stable type in two 
halves. These doors should have a plain" seo-mental 
galvanised iron weather sill bar screwed to the floor 
When the door shrinks the sill bar can be heightened 
by means of packing. Beds can be wheeled over the 
sill bar without damaging it. The doors of lavatories 
and w.c.’s should be kept 4 inches above the floor to 
allow these apartments being swilled out. All door 
furnishings should be of lacquered metal, to avoid the 
labour of polishing. Door handles mav be of cocus 
wood. 

Ventil.vtiox.— In the majority of hospitals natural 
ventilation is usually relied on and is found quite satis- 
factory. In addition to windows, inlets at window- 
breasts, with radiators placed immediatelv in front to 
heat the air as it passes over them, are usually provided. 
The fresh-air inlets should be accessible for cleaning 
purposes. All tobin tubes and extract shafts are un- 
necessary and bad ; they cannot be entirelv accessible, 
and they get filled with dust. In certain sanatoria un- 
closeable ventilation openings have been provided in 
the wards to obtain a continuous blow through. These 
as a rule have proved unsatisfactory, and the openings 
are eventually filled with hinged sashes. In recent vears 
many old theories of ventilation have been exploded, 
and it is now generally accepted that natural ventilation 
is the best and can be most easily obtained by using 
Nature’s own ventilation — the wind. 

He.\ting. — Wards, as well as other apartments, can 
be heated on a low-pressure hot-water svstem, by means 
of radiators. There are scientific objections to this 
system of heating, which is by means of convection, 
but in a well-ventilated ward these do not amount to 
much. A fireplace, however, should also be provided 
at the end of each large ward for the purpose of cheer- 
fulness, ventilation and affording radiant heat. Central 
stoves are not very satisfactory, as the upright flue pipe 
is unsightly and the descending flues are objectionable, 
as these are difficult to keep clean and often cause 
shrinkage of the flooring. Tfie low-pressure hot-water 
system of heating should be worked from an indepen- 
dent boiler, or in a large hospital from calonfiers placed 
either in the power-house or in the pavilions, and fed 
with steam from the central boiler. In small hospitals 
It is more economical to have a small independent 
boiler in each block for heating purposes. Corridors 
and sanitary annexes should ah\avs be heated. Where 
possible radiators should rest on wall brackets, so that 
the floor space is kept clear underneath for cleaning 
purposes. Heating by means of steam on the high- 
pressure system should be avoided for several 
reasons : — 


I. The pipes and radiators require to be protected 
to prevent patients from coming in contact with them ; 
a severe burning can be inflicted by contact with 
them. 

3. Heating by means of steam tends to dry the air to 
an unpleasant degree. 

3. The mechanical difficulties of keeping pipes steam- 
tight and free of condensed steam are considerable. 

Gas-heated radiators should always be avoided. 
From the nature of their construction it is impossible 
to carry off the fumes of combustion, with the result 
that the atmosphere is vitiated by poisonous burnt 
products. 

It is advisable m all kinds of hospitals to instal 
boilers with an excess of power considerablv above 
their catalogue efficiency, so that when a cold “ snap " 
comes the temperature in the wards can be raised 
easily. An auxiliary boiler should also be provided in 
case of a breakdown. 

In sanatoria, except in sick wards, a minimum of 
heating should be provided. .Sanitary annexes in all 
classes of public health institutions sfiould always be 
heated. In recent years some physicians have treated 
various infectious diseases in wards of a fairlv low 
temperature with marked success. 

Domestic Hot-W.\ter Svpply. — There should 
always be an ample supply of hot water for baths and 
sinks. In small hospitals the best plan is to have a 
small independent boiler in each block for the supply 
of hot water. In large hospitals where there is "a 
supply of steam from a central boiler, calorifiers fed 
with steam can be used for the supply of hot water. 
Domestic hot water should never be drawn from the 
heating system. 

Artifici.vl Lightixg. — Electric light or gas should 
be provided where possible. Electric light is prefer- 
able for well-known reasons, but since the adoption 
of incandescent burners the disadvantages of gas are 
at present not so great as formerly. Gas can now be 
regulated by switch as in electric lighting. Where there 
is no public service of gas or electricity at hand, it may 
be well to consider the advisabilitv of providing an 
installation for electric light. In a small hospital 
this may not be feasible, and the usual means of 
lighting by lamps burning mineral oil will require to 
be adopted. The risk from fire is, however, increased 
by the use of lamps. In recent years lamps using 
vaporised oil with incandescent mantles have been 
introduced. The best known of this tvpc is the 
petrolite lamp, which, it is stated, can be used with 
safetv. Acetylene gas has sometimes been used, but it 
is not always satisfactory. Petrol gas, which consists 
of a mixture of the vapour of petroleum and air, and 
which is claimed to be safer and cheaper than acetvlene 
gas, has been found satisfactory. 
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One advantage of petrol gas is that cooking stoves 
can be used in the service. Both these systems of 
lighting require, however, skilled attention, and in a 
remote district there may be some trouble in having 
repairs done expeditiously. 

Tne general lighting m the wards should be by 
lights suspended from the ceiling with deep opaque 
shades, with the lamp entirelv recessed, so that no 
direct light is thrown on the patient’s face. To obtain 
diffused lighting a scheme of indirect lighting hv means 
of lamps in inverted opaque shades illuminating the 
ceiling and the walls his been installed in various 
hospitals and found satisfactorv. A plug placed at 
the head of each bed for a portable lamp should be 
provided. 

B-VTHrooms. — E xcept in very small ward blocks, it is 
advisable to have a bathroom for each ward. 

Fi.xed iron porcelain-enamelled baths are to be 
preferred to movable metal baths, which alwavs slop 
over when moved. For infectious diseases wards one 
bath will serve sixteen to twenty cases. 

For tubercular wards, sprav baths should be pro- 
vided in addition to plunge baths for the ambulant 
cases. One bath will serve ten cases. 

For departments where patients need assistance in 
taking their baths, these should be placed on a raised 
base to prevent the nurse stooping when bathing 
patients. 

For children’s wards where bathing is done bv a 
nurse, smaller and shallower baths or slabs placed on 
high bases should be used. 

For non-pulmonary bed cases among children, the 
ordinary bath is of little use when the children are 
in plaster frames. Some sort of washing slab, pre- 
ferably of porcelain-enamelled iron instead of hreclav 
(as the latter is more difficult to heat), should be pro- 
vided. 

For admi.ssion bathrooms, a shallow bath or tub 
with sprav should be used. 

Supply pipes to basins and sinks should be kept 
clear of the walls. 

W.VTER Clo.sets. — T he water-carriage svstein of 
excrement disposal should always, if possible, be used. 

In remote districts where a gravitation supply of 
water is not available for verv small hospitals, earth 
closets must be used, but these are not satisfactorv. 

The position in the apartment of a w.c. should 
always allow of a straight flushing pipe from cistern 
being used if the combination type is not adopted. The 
seats of w.c.’s should be of the tip-up tyjre. 

Sink-Room. — 'I'his apartment contains : — 

1. slop sink suitable to receive slop water and the 
contents of bedpans. 

2. steeping tank or tub for the reception of soiled 
linen. 


3. .-k press in outer wall for airing bedpans. 

i. A press for keeping pails and brushes required in 
cleaning. 

In regard to the slop sink, it should be placed suffi- 
ciently high to enable work to be done without 
stooping. The simpler the fitting the more effective it 
is. The use of fittings that are a complicated mass of 
valves, sprays, etc., should be avoided, as th se require 
an expert to work and keep them clean. Sinks in dutv- 
rooms where steam is available should hate a steam 
pipe led to them tor sterilising purposes. 

Locker-Room, Booiroom .\no DRViNij-Roo.Vi. — In 
sanatoria provision should be made for these rooms in 
ambulant pavilions. 

'] he locker-room is often the lavatory or wash-up 
apartment. The lockers are placed round the walls 
and contain the toilet articles of the patients — i.e., 
towels, mug, tooth brush, comb and hair brush. The 
door panels of the lockers are often formed of wire m.esh. 

In sick pavilions where it is usual to provide bedside 
lockers, these may be dispensed with in the case of 
children, and a wooden drawer fixed under the end of 
the bed frame. 

The bootroom should be well ventilated, and have a 
wooden bench placed along one side on which boots 
can be brushed. The boots should be kept in this apart- 
ment. 

The drying-room should be heated by means of a 
heater or rows of hot-water pipes. Wet clothes or bed 
wraps can be suspended from galvanised iron tubing 
fixed to the ceiling. 

L.auNDRlES. — A hand-worked laundry will be found 
more economical than a laundry worked by machinery 
where the institution does not accommodate more than 
25 beds. Once this number is increased, a steam 
laundry with machinery should be installed. 

Except in very small institutions, the laundry block 
should consist of a receiving-room with bins, a wash- 
house and ironing-room in one apartment with drying- 
room placed in the centre, a small store for soap, soda, 
etc., a dispatch-room, and a lavatory for staff. The wash- 
ing-house will have washing machines, hvdro-extrac- 
tors, soap boiler, a few wash-tubs and steep tank for 
infected linen. 

The ironing-room will have a calender and ironing 
tables, with an ironing stove where gas or electric irons 
are not used. 

Drying chambers with movable horses are not, as a 
rule, used nowadays, as the chambers are difficultto keep 
clean. A drying chamber with rails suspended from the 
ceiling should be heated by means of hot-water pipes 
to a moderate temperature, and the saturated air drawn 
off by means of a ventilating fan. 

It was common practice in the past to have a separate 
w'ash-house for staff linen, but this is quite unnecessary. 
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as separate days or a separate washer can be set aside 
for the staff linen. 

In small institutions the mortuary, the ambulance 
shed, the coal store, etc., are usually attached to the 
laundry block. 

For post-mortem purposes, a sink should be placed 
either in the mortuary or in a small apartment adjoining. 

Disinfector. — It is adyisable even in a small institu- 
tion to provide an apparatus for the disinfection of 
bedding, clothes, etc., that cannot be washed. 

It is an economical arrangement to place the disin- 
fector in an apartment abutting on one of the walls of 
the wash-house, so that the disinfector can discharge 
direct into the wash-house. 

In large institutions where there is a steam boiler, a 
Washington Lyon, Manlove Alliott, or similar appara- 
tus can be used. 

Cheaper apparatus of the Velox or similar type of 
disinfector is used sometimes in small institutions \\ here 
no steam is available. 

Sometimes a formalin spraying chamber is also pro- 
^ided. 


Telephones. — The ward blocks should be con- 
nected with the administrative blocks by telephone. 

Colour Decor.vtion. — Too much care cannot be 
given to the general colour scheme for the walls and the 
finishings, not only of the wards, but all the apartments 
of an institution. Patients and staff, who possibly mav 
be accustomed to taste in furniture and decoration in 
their own homes, should not be subjected to uglv and 
inartistic wards and rooms in hospitals. 

The walls and woodwork can be treated in such a 
manner that a feeling of cheerfulness can be obtained 
without sacrificing restraint. As linoleum and cork car- 
pet can now be obtained in so many different self tones 
there is no necessity to abide by the original light- 
brown tone. Where cost will permit, tiling shoald be 
placed behind all plumbing fixtures and radiators to 
ensure cleanliness, and also to give a little colour. There 
is no detail too small to be given the fullest considera- 
tion by the architect if thereby the patients and the staff 
are made to feel comfortable and friction in administr.i- 
tion is eliminated. 

{To be continued.) 
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.\rchitects : .-Xlex. Cullen, Lockhead and Broivn 
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English 

Church Monuments^ 

A good book upo'o a most interesting and iascinating 
sub)ect, and one, indeed, which will appeal to all stu- 
dents ot medneval architecture. 'I'he historv of com- 
memorative art is a reflection in petto of the decorative 
tendencies of contemporarv building, and a vivid illus- 
tration of contemporarv citstiime, armour, and heraldrv. 

Air. Crossley has dealt with his charming subject not 
onlv in a charming manner, but with great industrv and 
close observation, and, further, with obvious sympathy 
and enthusiasm. 

In his modest Preface — -not “ Foreword,” thank 
goodness !— the author oilers to his readers ” a volume 
which can be used as a starting point for the study of 
Alonuments of the Aliddle Ages.” 

His book is a good deal more than that, and will give 
interest and pleasure by its erudition, its clear statement 
and chronological order, to folks of considerable initia- 
tion in that study ; while its well-arranged series of 
illustrations, mostly photographic, admirably chosen 
and excellently reproduced, will be invaluable to stu- 
dents and delightful to mere amateurs, many of which 
latter class such a book is likely to convert into the 
former. 

Mr. Crossley’s general introduction should be care- 
fully read for its condensed historical approach to his 
subject. 

We cannot fully accept one or two of his initial state- 
ments, such as that ‘‘ the great periods of art in the 
world’s history are not more than three, the Greek, the 
Gothic, and the Italian Renaissance.” Can we ignore 
the Egyptian, and is there nothing to be said for Rome 
or Byzantium, for China or for Persia r 

-Again, our author declares that “Mediaeval Art, un- 
like that of the Greek period, was built upon faith.” 

Surely both, like all great art, were built on faith, 
that faith in their vital necessity Without rs'uch no great 
work c.in be done ; and, in the sense of religious faith, 
surelv the Greek temples owed as much to zealously 
accepted creed, cult, and mv.stic ritual as the mediawal 
churches. 

Mr. Crosslev seems to us very sound in his view that 
up to the rnid-fourteenth century, when the awful visit- 
ation of the Black Death shrivelled the arts and exter- 
minated their adherents, the masons, at anv rate in 
England, controlled them. .And the earlier tombs and 
monuments of the period he selects show this very 
clearly. They are of stone and of thoroughlv mason- 
like character. 

In the earlier tombs bearing recumbent effigies there 

* English Church yiunuments , A D. 1150-1550 By Fred H. 
Crossley, F S A. 1921. [B. T, Batsford, Ltd.] 


is a closer assimilation to French fashions than in the 
later, vet almost alwavs, even in the more elaborate 
e.xamples, less giandiose in scale and detail, perhaps 
with more poetry, certainly with less " style.” And this 
is natural enough; that inestimable boon to British arts, 
the Xorman Conejiiest, was not so verv lar behind, and 
a large proportion of our skilled crattsmcn weie them- 
selves from overseas or the sons or grandsons of 
Frenchmen. 'Phe language current in the court, the 
monasteries, the arinv, and to a great extent in law' and 
commerce, was French, and the point of view, the 
manners and customs were also largely French. 

The mason guilds of England closelv assimilated to 
the close corporations of masons in I'rance, of whom 
the more skilled and intelligent members trequenth 
developed into carvers or “ Tailleurs d’A'maiges,” and 
some of w hom were emplovcd in England, even far on 
in the fifteenth centurv. 

There are in the church of Brede, in Sussex, a tomb 
with recumbent effigy, and a chapel door, as absolutely 
French as if they were in France, whose coast is, after 
all, almost within sight. 

The author is right, I think, in attributing the separa- 
tion of the craft of carving from that of masonry in 
England to the Black Death. That pestilence swept 
away an enormous number of the craftsmen. Milages 
were deserted, those great employers, the religious 
houses, depleted and weakened. 

The towns offered shelter and well-paid employment 
for the skilled workmen who survived, and who natu- 
rally found opportunities of establishing their own 
workshops outside of confraternities. 

Thus the image-makers’ shops grew up, and image- 
making and decorative carving became a distinct craft, 
losing greatly in freshness and vigour, if gaining for a 
time in technical skill. 

Air. Crossley is nowhere more interesting than in 
dealing with the materials employed in English medi- 
aeval monumental work, and in their obvious effects 
upon treatment. The hard shelly limestone of Purbeck, 
capable of bearing polish and verv generally called 
marble, the mountain limestones of the North, the 
oolites of the South-west, and the various sandstones 
of the southern AliJlands, all influenced or produced 
tvpes of design and workmanship ; though for such 
relatively small objects as even the most elaborate of 
tombs the use of stone was by no means confined to the 
locality of its quarry. 

Alediajval England being practically roadless, for 
heavy traffic, water transport had to be employed. This 
was easy enough for quarries on or near the coast, and 
of course helped greatly the use of Purbeck stone, while 
their positions upon tidal rivers near the sea and in 
stone-producing neighbourhoods easily account for 
the schools of masonry and the image-making work- 
shops of such ports as Bristol and Gloucester. 
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Much stone came also overseas from Caen and other 
foreign ports, the little merchant ships delivering their 
cargoes of wool or other goods, and returning ballasted 
with building stone. Foreign stone may be found near 
the coast in the southern and eastern counties, and, on 
the banks of the Thames, competed with the Oxford- 
shire and Gloucestershire stones that came down 
stream. 

England possessing fine alabaster in Staffordshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, schools of carving 
and image-making shops naturally grew up near the 
quarries, and, as Mr. Crossley states, images, tombs, 
and reredos panels were distributed not onlv through- 
out England, but over the Continent, where thev are 
still frequently to be seen. 

The chapter upon colour decoration is of especial 
interest and of value to the student. That effigies, 
tombs and their canopies were entirelv decorated with 
applied colour and gilding is, of course, verv well 
known, but, as I think, verv imperfectlv realised. 

The chapters upon costume and armour and that 
upon brasses are excellent and instructive. The index 
and glossary are exemplary in clearness and acciiracv, 
and the whole compilation makes a very admirable 
book, upon which author and publisher are both to be 
congratulated. They will perhaps excuse the suggestion 
that a future and cheaper edition should be produced, 
especially directed at craftsmen, with fewer general 
illustrations, but containing, say, a dozen large-scale 
photographs of the finer carving and other details. 

Ed\v.\rd W.vrrex, F.S.A. 

Review 

SPECIFICATION, tfiV/i zchichis incorporated the Muni- 
cipal Engineers’’ Specification for Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, etc. Edited by Eredcrick Chafferton, 
F.R.I.B.A. [London Technical Journals, Ltd.] 

The current annual issue of ''' 'N-- .*. '. 

under the able editorship of Mr, i . < v 
F.R.I.B.A.. is a most interesting and valuable volume. 
As in previous editions, the trade sections have been 
revised and brought up to date bv persons each with 
special knowledge of his particular branch of trade. 
I’he general principle of prefacing each section by 
copious data regarding materials, etc., amply illustrated 
and followed bv tvpical specification clauses, has been 
adhered to, and, in many cases, considerably augmented. 

One of the most useful portions of the book is the 
comprehensive index, divided into four sections — viz.. 
General,”" Advertisers,”" Analytical,” and " Trade 
Names.” The last is, perhaps, the most useiul as, not 
inirequentlv, one remembers the trade name ol a 
certain paint or chimney pot, but cannot, on the spur 
of the moment, recall the name of the firm supplying 
the article. The " Index to Trade Names,” to a very 


large extent, supplies this information. Doubtlessly, in 
future editions, this part of the index will be amplified 
and made more complete, independently of the fact 
that any particular firm does, or does not, advertise. 

On looking through Specification, one is greatly 
impressed by the fact that, due to careful revision and 
additions, particulars of the latest methods of construc- 
tion, materials, and proprietary articles are included. 
This is specially noticeable in the chapter — occupying 
about 15 pages — which deals with proprietary materials 
for rapid construction. Although the “ Great War ” is 
supposed to be over, the after-effects are still with us, 
and it is quite a question whether the innun erable 
“ substitutes ” for walls, roofs, floors, foundations, 
damp-proof courses, etc., will be employed to any 
great extent, except in the least costly (but bv no means 
most economic) buildings. 

The subjects dealt with in the special articles are all 
interesting and helpful. That by i'.Jr. Sylvester Sullivan 
[- 4 .], on " The Design and Construction of Shop 
Fronts,” is illustrated by reproductions of photographs, 
both English and Continental. The various treatments 
shown for designing the windows in order to exhibit a 
large number of articles— or. perhaps, in the case 
where only one is to be displayed — are most useful. 

The technical information is very concise in the 
article by Mr. J. P. Mendham on “ The Construction 
of Farm Buildings,” which is well illustrated by draw- 
ings, many ot which have been lent for the purpose by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. In this subject 
the writer desc.nbes and illustrates a silo, which is used 
for the stora<re of fodder during the winter months. 

.Another article, by Mr. H. J. Birnstingl [. 1 .], deals 
with “ How to lay out a Housing Scheme,” in which 
the author shows a hypothetical method of laying out 
an irregular area of about 73 acres, and gives very fully 
the various points which prompted him in making his 
design, such as the general principles, physical charac- 
teristics, roads, recreation spaces, etc. Plans, with short 
descriptions, are also shown of several examples of 
recent work bv other architects. 

Under the heading of " Roofer,” by Mr. J. G. Cowell 
— who speaks with authority on the subject — a valuable 
addition has been made in regard to the matter of 
thatching. This delightful form of roofing for the 
countrv is being revived, and it may be interesting to 
know that, at the present time, in one of the English 
counties noted for its beautiful old thatching, many 
apprentices are being educated in the hitherto rather 
neglected craft. 

The article bv Air. .A. R. Powys [.d.] on " The Repair 
of .Ancient Buildings ” is an excellent one, being very 
comprehensive, and including the R.I.B..A. " Hints to 
AVorkmen ” and " .Advice to Promoters of Restora- 
tions.” 

The short article bv Mr. C. H. Dewey on " The In- 
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surance ot Buildings ” deals with a matter on which an 
architect generally relies on the usual clauses in the 
contract to cover his client’s liabilities. The writer, 
however, verv cle.irlv states the risks incurred by all 
persons concerned, and gives approximate figures for 
the rate per cent, of premium charges. 

The main object of such a book as Specification 
is to condense in one volume a verv large amount of 
intormation on the multitudinous subiects connected 
with building. This Mr. Chatterton has certainly 
achieved with great success. 

R. Stephen Ayling [/•’.] 


Correspondence 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
INCORPORATED. 

Perth , 12 February 1922. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

De.\r Sir, — The Hon. Secretary is sending you the 
formal notice about the change of the name of this 
Institute, and also an intimation that the Architects’ 
Act was passed by the Parliament of this State on 
12 January. 

Our Governor, Sir Francis Newdegate, K.C.M.G., is 
very much interested in our profession and has much 
architectural knowledge. At our annual open social 
meeting last July we admitted him an Honorary Fellow 
of this Institute ; at the same meeting he read the 
cablegram stating that Flis IMajesty the King had con- 
ferred the prefix of “ Royal.” 

This Institute, in common with others in Australia, 
has for years past been striving to obtain an Act to 
register architects. The Institute of New South 
Wales was the first to succeed, and got their Act last 
November. 

Eight years ago a Bill was drafted by this Institute, 
but did not reach Parliament, and, the war intervening, 
no further action could betaken until after the armistice. 
In 1919 a new Bill was drafted and the Premier, the 
Hon. J. Mitchell, promised to bring it before Parliament 
as a Government measure, which he did in 1930, it 
being introduced into the Asseinblv bv the Attorney- 
General. However, it met with so much opposition in the 
Press and in the House that it never passed the second 
reading, but was numbered with the “ slaughtered 
innocents ” at the end of the session. 

The Institute was, however, determined to get an 
Act, and in order to ensure its passing the Bill was 
revised, and a few clauses which were known to be 
repugnant to Members of Parliament were omitted, the 
principal omission being the clause prohibiting any 
other than registered architects “ practising architec- 
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ture for reward.” The Institute did me the honour to 
suspend the rule which limited ni\ term as president to 
two years, and extended, it for a third vear, as I hael been 
so closely in touch with the Bill in drafting and in its 
course m Parliament. I therefore with renewed 
vigour attacked the matter. (In 9 September 1931 the 
new Bill was printed bv authority of the Premier, Sir 
James Mitchell, K.C.M.G,, and the Mmster for 
Works, the Hon. W. J. George, C.hl.G., introduced it 
in the Legislative Assembly. Again it met with much 
opposition from both sides ot the House ; we were at a 
great disadvantage having only one member in the 
House who was earnestly favourably disposed to it, hir. 
W. G. Pickering, IM.L.A., an architect who had cham- 
pioned it so vigorously the previous vear. I had 
numerous interviews with members to induce them to 
pass the Bill, but various amendments had to be agreed 
to. It. however, passed through the .\ssembly and 
reached the Legislative Council, where it w'as intro- 
duced by the Hon. H. P, Colebatch, Colonial Secretary. 
Here opposition was met with from quite unexpected 
quarters, but it did not sustain any serious injury until 
every clause had been passed. Then a member threw a 
bomb into the arena by proposing an additional clause 
limiting the operation of the Act to the metropolitan 
area, and the House passed it. Fancy a man being an 
architect in London and not m Windsor ! The absur- 
dity of this amendment so violently perturbed some of 
our members that they wished to withdraw the Bill, but 
after consultation with Mr. Colebatch I determined to 
go on, and the Bill was sent back to the Assembly to 
approve the amendment, and just what I hoped for took 
place ; the .\ssembly disagreed with the Council’s pre- 
posterous amendment. By this time I was watching the 
clock, having been informed that Parliament would 
be prorogued in two days. I waited for seven hours in 
the gallery of the Council expecting the Bill to come 
up from the Assembly. At 1.15 a.m. I left the House to 
their all-night sitting. On 12 January I again went to 
the Council prepared for the worst, but to mv great 
relief the members went back on their own amendment 
and threw out the limiting clause, and the Bill was 
passed just one hour before prorogation. 

Nevertheless, judging from the hostility displayed by 
the Press and by many Members of Parliament, I feel 
assured that had the Bill not passed this session it would 
certainly never pass. 'Fhe great cry was that such Bills 
are only in the interest of a favoured small section of the 
community who place themselves on a pedestal. The 

practical ” man was being displaced. 

As you will see, the Bill very clearly gives builders 
and others besides architects the right to usurp archi- 
tect’s functions, but not his title ; to restrict their pre- 
dations is against public opinion. The professional 
man is not a persona grata in these days — certainly not in 
Australia. 
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I consider that by getting statutory recognition of the 
profession we have gained all we can reasonablv expect. 
It is lor architects to prove thev are entitled to more. 
At any rate, I shall end niy three vears’ tenure of office 
with great satisfaction, and no man could occupy such 
an office under more happy circumstances and with so 
much cordial assistance and continued appreciation as 
the members of this Institute have evinced throughout 
my occupancy of the chair. — Fours verv faithfullv, 

A. R. L. Wright, 
Licentiate Prendent R I.A.W.A. 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND OVER- 
CROWDING. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — ■ 

Sir, — It was with pleasure that I read the letter 
by the President of the Architectural Association, with 
regard to the Entrance Examination held at their 
schools, published in vour issue of 25th ult. 

I think it will be found customary in most of the 
“ Recognised Schools ” to hold entrance examinations 
for students who cannot produce evidence of a suffi- 
ciently high general education. Provincial schools are at 
a disadvantage, in that they receive students for part- 
time or evening courses, who have been in architects’ 
offices for several years, although quite unfitted for the 
profession as regards general education. 

The tendency amongst practising architects, who are 
not members of the Institute, and not fully aware of the 
Institute’s Examinations, is to engage lads between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years, who have not had the opportu- 
nity of a secondary education. After several years of 
office work these lads begin to attend the architectural 
schools and to consider the expediency of entering the 
examinations. 

The question then arises as to whether the school 
authorities should close their doors to these students 
although thev mav show considerable promise in their 
profession. 

Obviously had the architects, in the first place, refused 
to engage pupils until thev had completed a course at a 
secondary school, the situation would never have 
arisen. 

I think the matter is one which ought to be taken up 
by the Board of Architectural Education, and employers 
notified of their view s. — I am, voirs faithfully, 

Joseph Addlson 

Head, Department vf Au/iitectiire, 
Leeds School oj Art. 

CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — The Councils of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Institute of Builders and the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers of 


Great Britain and Ireland inform their members that 
until the National Standard Form of Conditions of 
Contract is agreed, the Conditions of Contract, dated 
October 1909, issued under the sanction of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, in agreement with the 
Institute of Builders and the National Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, is temporarily the Form approved by these bodies, 
and that a joint letter be inserted in the respective jour- 
nals of these bodies to that effect. — Yours faithfullv, 
Ian AIacAlister, 

Secretary, Royal Institute of British Architects 

A. Hutchinsox, 

Secretary, Institute of Buildeis. 
A. G. White, 

Secretary, National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers. 

South Wales Institute of 
Arehitects 

R.I.B.A. CONFERENCE IN CARDIFF, 8, 9 and 
10 JUNE 1922. 

PROGRAMME. 

Thursday Evening, 8 June. 

8.30 p.m. — Reception by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 

(Councillor F. H. Turnbull) at the City Hall. 
An exhibition of prints and photographs of 
Cardiff, old and new, will be on view. 

Friday Morning, gjune. 

10.30 a.m. to 1 1 .30 a.m. — Paper by Major Harrv' P. Barnes, 
M.P., F.R.I.B..A,, on '* Unification and Re- 
gistration.’’ 

11.45 3 -nt- to i.o p.m. — Visit to City Hall and Law Courts, 
Cathays Park. 

Friday Afternoon. 

2.30 p.m. to 5.0 p.m. — Visits to Welsh National Museum 

and Glamorgan County Hall. 

Friday Evening. 

7.0 p.m. for 7.30 p.m. — R.I.B..A. Banquet. 

Saturday Alorning, 10 June. 

10.0 a.m. to 1 1. 15 a.m. — Paper by H. T. Buckland, Esq., 
F.R I.B..\., President of the Binningham 
Architectural Association, on “ Civic Archi- 
tecture and Advisorc’ Art Committees.” 

1 1. 15 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. — Paper by Percy Thomas, Esq., 
O.B.E., F. R.I.B.A., President of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects, on ” Problems 
of Practice.” 

Saturday Afternoon. 

2.0 p.m. to 6.0 p.m. — ^F'lsit to Cardiff Castle and Grounds. 

4.0 p.m. — Tea in the Castle Grounds, by kind invitation 

of the Marquis of Bute. 

Saturday Xight. 

8.0 p.m. — Smoking Concert. 

Sunday. 11 jfune. 

Arrangements are in hand for a char-a-banc tour to Tin- 
tern Abbey and the Wye Valley for those members who 
stay in Cardiff over the week-end. 
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Unification and Registration 

The Council have been informed that a good deal of 
misunderstanding exists, particularly among members 
in the provinces, as to the steps that have been taken in 
furtherance of the policy of Unification and Registra- 
tion and as to the present situation. They have there- 
fore directed that a short statement should be issued for 
the information of members. 

It will be recalled that ever since the year 1905 the 
R.I.B.A. has been pledged to a policv of Statutory 
Registration, and various schemes have been prepared 
in order to enable a Registration Bill to be presented 
to Parliament with reasonable prospects of success. 
During this period the provincial societies generally 
have lost no opportunitv of repeating their conviction of 
the urgent necessity for Statutory Registration, and 
their anxiety to assist in furthering the Registration 
policy. 

At the end of the war the R.I.B.A. Council were again 
assured, through the resolutions of the provincial bodies 
and through the medium of the professional press, that 
the members of the R.I.B.A. and of the Allied Societies 
were as firmly convinced as ever of the necessity for 
Registration. At the same time the opinion was gene- 
rally expressed that the unification of the profession 
was an urgent necessity in the interests of architects 
generally, and also as a means towards the attainment of 
Statutory Registration. 

It is clear that by linking up all sections of the pro- 
fession, and giving a central Council power to act on be- 
half of all, the action of the profession in public matters 
must be enormously strengthened. Not only is the 
question of Registration affected, but also all matters of 
architects’ charges, conditions of competition, the rela- 
tions between the profession and public bodies, action 
in legal cases, the regulation of professional practice, and 
the important matter of education. It is obvious that 
when legislation affecting the profession is dealt with in 
Parliament or when Government Departments seek 
the services of architects a united profession can exer- 
cise influence and pressure that would be impossible 
in the absence of unitv of action. All the competent 
advice that has been given on the question of registra- 
tion by Act of Parliament goes to show that united 
action is essential to success, and therefore the Council 
are convinced that Unification must be the first step. 

The Council accordingly invited the whole profession 
to form a completely representative body for the pur- 
pose of drafting a scheme for the unification and regis- 
tration of the profession. This step was hailed with 
unanimous approval, and the committee was formed. 
It contained representatives of all classes of the Royal 
Institute and delegates appointed bv the council of 
every architectural organisation of any importance in 
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the Empire. The Society of \rchitects, the Architec- 
tural Association, the Official Architects’ Association, 
the twenty Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, 
the ten Allied Societies in the Dominions, the As- 
sistants’ Union, and the Ulster Societ_\ of Architects all 
took part in the formation ot the committee, and a 
general meeting of unattached architects also elected 
representatiyes. The resulting body of 66 members 
was the most completely representative body ot ,irch!- 
tects of the Empire that had ever come together. 

The committee began its work in July 1920, and 
after considerable discussion it issued an interim report 
on 12 M.iv 1921 for the consideration ot the Councils ot 
t’ne R.I.B.A. and of the Socicts of Architects. This 
report, \shich had the almost unanimous support of the 
whole committee, was, in effect, a recommendation that 
unification of the profession should be effected by the 
inclusion ot qualified architects in the R.I.B.A. rather 
than by the formation of a new and independent outside 
body to gocern the profession. 

The committee requested the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
and of the Society of Architects to enter into negotia- 
tions and to find out whether, as a first step, a basts 
could be found for the absorption of the Society into 
the membership of the R.I.B.A. J'his is the stage zehich 
has novs been reached. Committees representing the 
R.I.B.A. and the Society have discussed a provisional 
scheme ; a committee representing the Associates is 
now discussing this scheme in detail with a view to its 
approval or amendment by the Associates. The Licen- 
tiates’ Association has been considering hew the 
interests of the Licentiate class would be affected. 

A'o binding decisions of any kind hare yet been made. 
Alternative suggestions are being carefully weighed by 
the various committees, and exhaustive discussion and 
the consultation of many interests will be necessary 
before any definite conclusion can be arrived at. It will 
only be at the termination of these discussions that the 
general body of the R.I.B.A. will be asked to consider 
the Council’s ultimate conclusions and to give a definite 
verdict upon them. Before they are asked for that 
verdict the fullest and most detailed information will be 
supplied to them, and ample notice will be given ot the 
meeting or meetings at which the subject will be dis- 
cussed. As the matter is one deeply affecting the 
interests of members, it would not be fair that the 
decision upon it should be made at a meeting in London 
which could only be attended by a very small propor- 
tion of the provincial members who form the great 
majority of the R.I.B.A., and it is the Council’s intention 
to take a postal vote on the subject, so that every mem- 
ber of the Institute will have an opportunitv of express- 
ing his opinion. 

In tlie meantime the Council desire to make a special 
appeal to members to suspend judgment until a scheme 
has been prepared for their consideration by their own 
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representative committee, and to ignore the premature 
agitation which has been set on foot by a certain number 
of members who are attacking proposals that have not 
vet been worked out by the responsible committees or 
placed before the members. 

It is not by the vote of some 6 per cent, of the corpo- 
rate members at a specially requisitioned meeting in 
London that this great and complex question can be 
settled, but by the considered opinion and the delibe- 
rate vote of the whole body of members when a scheme 
is finallv placed before them. 

It appears to have been rather generally but ground- 
lessly assumed by the opponents of Unification that it 
implies : — 

(a) The advancement to the full privileges of the 
R.I.B.A. of all the outside architects of whatever qualifi- 
cations, and 

(b) The loss by the Associates of all the prestige 
attaching to them as possessors of the hall-mark of 
examination. 

The scheme of Unification, when issued, will show 
how these two points, which are of the greatest import- 
ance, are intended to be dealt with. 

I.\N M.\cAlister, 

Secretary, The Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

1 8 Alarch 1922. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND SIR CHARLES T. 
RUTHEN. 

The following letters have been exchanged between 
Sir Charles T. Ruthen and the Institute : — 

Ministry of Health, Whitehall. 

16 March 1922. 

De.vr Mr. President, — Referring to the resolutions 
passed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects dealing with my address to the Society of 
Architects, you may have seen in the Press my reply to a 
letter from the Secretary of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council, in which I pointed out that some 
parts of my address had been entirely misunderstood, and 
explained the extent to which I intended my criticism of 
the part taken by architects in the Government Housing 
Scheme to apply. You will believe that it was with great 
regret that I found my words interpreted as throwing upon 
the architectural profession a general degree ol responsi- 
bility, and subjecting them to an extent of criticism never 
intended by me. 

The criticism which I had intended to make was natur- 
ally not made without cause ; there are unfortunately clear 
evidences that the Government did not receive in certain 
cases the help which they were entitled to expect from some 
of the architects engaged on housing schemes, and much 
time was occupied by the official staffs in eliminating need- 
less and extravagant provisions. 

I am very willing to meet the Council of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects if that is their wish. I could do 


so if invited on 20 Marcher at the following meeting ; but 
in view of the explanation which has already been pub- 
lished, and my reiterated desire that architects may con- 
tinue to be associated with Housing work, perhaps vou 
may feel, as I do, that no good purpose will be sen-ed by' 
embarking on a discussion of the extent to which certain 
architects proved to be inexperienced in a special class of 
work, and thus added a quota to the already inflated cost 
which had to be contended with. In any- case I need 
scarcely' assure y'ou, as Director General of Housing, of 
my recognition that in many cases architects loyally as- 
sisted the Government in their struggle for economv, and 
of my entire goodwill towards the members of the Institute 
and the architectural profession generally'. — Yours faith- 
fully, 

Ch.xrles T. Ruthen. 

Paul Waterhouse, Esq., 

P.R.I.B.A. 

22 March 1922. 

DE-XR Sir, — The letter which you addressed to the 
President R.I.B.A., under date 16 March 1922, was laid 
before the Council on the 20th instant, and by resolution 
then passed I was directed to say in reply : — 

1 . That in thanking you for your assurance that parts 
of your address had been misunderstood, the Council 
specially welcomes your explantttion that you had no 
intention of “ throwing upon the architectural profes- 
sion a general degree of responsibility.” 

2. That they receive with satisfaction y'our recogni- 
tion of loyal assistance rendered by many members of 
the profession in the national struggle for economy. 

3. That while naturally pledged to continue to deal, 
as in the past, with all questions requiring disciplinary- 
action within the ranks of their own members, they 
concur in considering that a further discussion on the 
lines to which you refer is unnecessary. — Faithfully 
yours, 

I.tN M.tC.A.LISTER, 

Secretary. 

Sir Charles Ruthen. O.B.E. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on 6 March, Mr. Thomas Hastings, 
of New York, was elected by the members, and his 
name will be submitted to His Majesty the King as a fit 
recipient of the Royal Gold iMedal for Architecture for 
the year 1922. 

In the event of His Majesty graciously signifying his 
approval of the award, the Medal will be presented to 
Mr. Hastings at a formal meeting on 26 June. 

Since the institution of this medal by Queen Victoria 
in 1848, it has only been conferred on American Archi- 
tects on two previous occasions. In 1893 it was 
awarded to Richard Morris Hunt, and in 1903 to 
Charles Follen McKim. 
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Hio-her Buildings for 
London 

At a Genera! Business iMeetins which was held on ac Feb- 
ruarv the President (Air. Paul Waterhousel in the chair, the 
question of Hniher Buildinus for London was discussed on 
motions submitted by Air. Alaurice E. AVebb and Air. Delissa 
Joseph. 

The PRESIDENT ■ I will call upon the Secretary to read 
the notices of motion which have been received under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law' 6i. 

The SECRETARA’ ; The following motion has been re- 
ceived ; “ That this General Aleetingof the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves the action taken by the Council in 
connection with the Report of the London Building Acts Com- 
mittee." To be moved by Air. Alaurice AVebb, and seconded 
by Air Raymond L’nw in. 

The following further motion has also been received : " That 
this meeting approves the general principle of allowing budd- 
ings to be erected in certain positions of a greater height than is 
the present practice, subject to proper safeguards as to construc- 
tion, fire escape, and fire attack.” To be moved by Air. 
Delissa Joseph, and seconded by Air. Austen Hall. 

Air. DELISSA JOSEPH [F] : Alay I rise to a point of 
order ? This meeting was announced to be held for the purpose 
of a discussion on higher buildings for London, the idea being, 
as I gather, that the general bodt' of members should have an 
opportunity of a free discussion upon this topic. If you accept 
the resolution which stands in my name, that will be so. But by 
accepting the other resolution you will be limiting the discussion 
to the question of the conduct of the Council in the matter, and 
a vote upon that resolution will be in the nature of either a vote 
of confidence in the Council or a vote of censure on the 
Council ; and that will, necessarily, restrict the area and scope 
of the discussion. I submit it is not in order in relation to the 
terms under which the meeting has been called. 

The PRESIDENT : I understand you to ask for my ruling 
as to whether the notice which appears under the names of Air. 
AA'ebb and Mr. L'nwin is in order or is not ? 

Air. JOSEPH : That is the point I presented to you, sir. 

The PRESIDENT : It occurs to me, m view of the relation- 
ship which one of the motions bears to the other, that the best 
way of dealing with the second resolution would be to treat it 
as an amendment, if the movers so think. 

After further discussion on the point the PRESIDENT said ; 

I have two motions before me, and unless I receive a suggestion 
from the mover that he wishes to withdraw it, I can see no 
reason why they should not both be taken one after the other. 

Air. AlAURICE AA'EBB [F.], in moting the resolution, said : 
I am rather sorry that time has been wasted on this interesting 
discussion as to procedure on the resolution and the amend- 
ment. As far as I am concerned as the mover of this resolution, 
I do not mind what form is chosen. I am speaking principally 
as a dweller in the City of London, but also as a member of the 
-Art Committee of the Council who have giien many hours of 
serious consideration to this Report of Mr. Joseph's Committee, 
and I must trouble lou with a short histoiy of what has hap- 
pened, for the benefit of those who may not hate read the 
whole of the particulars in the JorRNVi . 

As eteryone knows, architects hate been a little dissati.sfied 
with the London Building Act ; they feel that there are many 
points in it which require alteration ; and after the Papers read 
by Air. Au-ten plall and by Air. Joseph about two years ago at 
this Institute, a committee was formed by the Council with the 
L.xpress object of going into the whole ciuestion of the London 
Building Act, .incl advising the Council if any alterations were 
reejuired. In November 1021, eighteen months afterwards, this 


Committee submitted an interim report to the Council dealing 
with two subjects in the Building -Act only, and — I think \erv 
properly — they picked out the tw o most important ones. It i.s a 
pity the Committee took so long to report. Thev picked out 
the question of a general increase in the height of buildings for 
London, and the cjuestion of cubical contents for large build- 
ings. They submitted, with the Alajority Report, a Almontv 
Report, the Alinonty Report signed by Air. Keen, I am not 
quite clear as to who supported the Alajontc Report, nr who 
would ha\e supported the Alinonty Report if there had been 
time to get other sign.'tures to it ; but as the Council got it Air 
Keen was the only person who signed the Alinonty Report. 

This Minority Report traversed nearly all the points m the 
Alajonty Report. The Council, having received that Report, 
did the only thing they could possibly do : they referred it to the 
Committees of the Institute which are set up for the purpose of 
acK istng them on such matters- -the Tow n Planning Committee, 
the Art Committee, the Practice Committee, and the Science 
Committee. Three of these four committees reported m 
favour of Air. Keen's Alinority Report, and the Council, again 
after considerable discussion, adopted the report of the Art 
C'ontmittce, which went into the subject in some detail. But 
at the same time the Council thought it w as a subject of such 
importance that the general body of members should have an 
opportunity of di.scussing it. and that is why we are here to-night, 
and that is why I put forward this motion — that is why we are 
here to discuss, at Air. Joseph’s request, the conclusions come to 
in the Report of the Committee of w hich he w as the honorary 
secretary. The effect of adopting the Art Committee's Report, 
broadly, was first of all to agree with Air. Joseph's Committee on 
the question of buildings of large cubical contents ; and I think 
it IS gratifying to see that since the Council has adopted their 
proposals the London County Council have also adopted them 
and have made very considerable modifications in their require- 
ments for buildings of large cubical contents. Butontheother two 
main points raised by Air. Joseph's Committee the effect of adopt- 
ing the Art Committee’s Report is to oppose their conclusions. 
First of all as to the City of London, this is what the Committee 
advised (I read from their Report) ; " That in the case of the 
City of London, buildings 120 feet high, exclusive of two storeys 
in the roof, should be permitted in any street, irrespective of its 
width, or of its date.” That proposal was turned down by the 
Council, and by three of their four Committees. The other pro- 
posal, asking the County Council to grant their powers more 
freely for buildings up to 1 50 feet in height in the rest of Lon- 
don, was dealt with in the Art Committee’s report : “ That an 
occasional building higher than the rest of the street may be an 
advantage in breaking the sky-line and so relieving the mono- 
tony of a long stretch of buildings of equal height. As Air. Keen 
points out in the Alinority Report, the L.C.C. have power to 
allow this — a power which the Committee feels should be exer- 
cised very carefully, and only m the case of buildings which, 
from their nature or site, shou'd be of a dominating character. 
AA’hether the L.C.C. acting alone is the proper authority to exer- 
cise this power is another matter which may he worth the atten- 
tion of the R.I.B.A The Committee consider that some srstem 
of zoning or marking of such special sites on a carefully thought 
out plan, having due regard to the neighbourhood, surrounding 
buildings, width of street, and other public amenities, is essen- 
tial before any fuller use is made of the L.C.C.'s powers, if the 
scale and character of London architecture is not to be de- 
stroyed.” I am prepared to stand by that sentence. 

That, I think, is a fair history of what happened wirhin this 
Institute. I do not jiropose to touch on the newspaper con- 
trol ersy which has been cairied on outside. 

In considering tlie Council’s attitude in this matter I think 
we must remember that wc exist to further the cause of 
architecture, and incident.illy the public amenities of the 
cities in which we live, in this jiarticnlar case London. In 
matters affecting London we must hold the judge's scales 
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between the various sections of the community, and I submit 
that in this instance the Council of the Institute has done so. 
Three out of their four Committees have voted against these pro- 
posals for higher buildings irrespective of the size and width of 
the street. The London Society reported against them» also the 
London County Council after consultation with their Fire 
Brigade Committee : the Metropolitan Branch of the IMedical 
Officers' Association reported in favour, subject to many ques- 
tions of health and sanitation, and only on the assumption that 
underground rooms would not be used for working m in future, 
an assumption which has no foundation in fact. I ha\e not 
Msited Arnenca, but I understand that there in their high 
buildings they have enormous basements going down in some 
instances 50 or 6c feet, in which people work and more or less 
live the greater part of the day. Only to-day I have received a 
report of the Town-Planning Institute. They have gone into 
the whole subject — and they are a ven,’ responsible body — and 
they have voted against the general idea of allowing an increase 
in the height of buildings. The only people whom the Building 
Acts Committee received unqualified encouragement from were 
the Association of Retail Distributors, who supported the 
scheme. In all London, after eighteen months" deliberation, 
they could only find one organised body of men to support 
their proposals, and that is a body of business men who are, 
naturally and veiw’ properly, looking after their own interests. 
The Committee's Report, which the Council rejected, contained 
in it from beginning to end^ as far as I could see, no thought of 
any interest but that of commerce, and the immediate needs of 
the great stores and other public buildings ; there is no sugges- 
tion that anybody or anything else is worth considering, except 
with regard to precautions against fire and the elementary needs 
of sanitation. The word “ Architecture ” is not mentioned m 
that repon from the first word to the last. Our Council does not 
exist to support one particular branch of the communin' : we 
are bound to consider the good of the whole. If we did not, our 
work would not carry any weight with the public. If the 
capacity of the City is increased by 50 per cent, the whole of 
the supply services will be hopelessly overloaded ; they are 
bound to be. There will be a 50 per cent, increase in the work 
which will have to be done by the drains, by the mains, the 
tubes, the buses, the trams, and all for the benefit of a few 
people who own or wish to erect large buildings That is one 
of the great troubles they have in America, and that is why they 
ore now adopting ven.’ drastic laws limiting the height of build- 
ings for the future. None of those points was brought out in the 
Report. It has been said by the supporters of these proposals 
for high buildings that those who oppose them have used 
unfairly the argument of the American “ sky-scraper.’' Sir 
ilenr> Tanner and Mr. Joseph have both published diagrams 
m the last few weeks showing sky-scrapers in comparison with 
their proposals, and I suppose they have done so to try to 
persuade us and the British public how’ innocuous their pro- 
posals are, because the proposed buildings look small and low 
beside the American sky-scraper. So to-night, as we have been 
accused of unfairness in this respect, I am showing two or three 
diagrams, which are on the wall, and which omit any reference 
to sky-scrapers. [Seep.311.] Those are two ordinary London 
streets in the City — Paternoster Row, v\hich is 20 feet wide, 
and Bomerie Street, 30 feet wide. If 120-fect buildings 
are to be put there, that is what you will get. The diagram 
speaks for itself. It is a sketch made from a photograph. The 
lower half is the height of the buildings to-day ; the upper por- 
tion shows the height if they are buiU as proposed. I have 
taken two average streets ; they are not the largest nor the 
narrowest. I cannot help feeling that anyone who thinks at all is 
bound to support the Council in their action in throwing out 
this report as an insufficiently considered one. In it nothing has 
been taken note of except business interests ; and if you throw 
out this resolution, you will be doing a great disservice to the 
Institute. The public at present regard the Institute as their 


adMser on these matters, and anyone can see that to live in 
streets like that cannot be good for he.ilth or for busine‘=:s or for 
the community in any way. Therefore I ask you to support this 
resolution : “ That this general meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects approves the action taken by the Council in 
connection with the report of the London Building Acts Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.] : Mr. President and gentle- 
men. it gives me very great pleasure to have this opportuniU’ of 
seconding the resolution, and to support the Council, and to 
congratuLte them on the public spirit which they have shown in 
the ad\ ice which they have given to the public in this matter. As 
the mover has already mentioned, the Town Planning Institute 
has considered this matter m great detail, and I would like to 
recall to you some of the points which weighed with them. 

They considered that it was of the utmost importance that the 
relative conditions of atmosphere, climate and latitude of this 
co’intrv and the American towns with which it i'^ often com- 
pared should be taken into account 'Phe latitude of New 
York IS not that of London . it is nearer the latitude of Rome or 
of Con'-tantinople In the winter the sun rises 1 5 degrees above 
the horizon ; for half the year it does not rise more than 45 
degrees above the horizon, s\ bile :n midsummer it does not rise 
more thin 60 degrees aho'’e the horizon It is quoted by the 
defenders of this proposal that the rear of the buildings is amnly 
safeguarded by the angle of 63 degrees — I think that is the 
figure — yet the sun never rises more than 60 degrees above the 
horizon. 

The next point I would draw your attention to is the great 
difference in the provision in American cities for dealing w’ith 
the enormous volume of traffic which high buildings cause in 
the streets. In New York you have ten or eleven mam street*, 
each 100 feet wide, in a longitudinal direction, and you have 
cross streets at frequent intervals from end to end. Yet those 
streets are congested, almost impassable, at certain hours of the 
day It is absolutely certain that any increase in the height of 
buildings m London must increase the congestion of traffic, it 
must put an added strain upon the public services, the water 
supply, the drainage, the vehicular traffic, for both passengers 
and goods. Moreover, it must reduce the air space and light, 
and impede the circulation of air to a %ery considerable extent, 
and we have not too much of either light or air in London, 
considering the nature of our climate, and there is a much 
smaller amount and intensity of light than is enjoyed in New 
York It has not been made clear what advantage we are going 
to gam from this proposal. I do not believe it has been 
put forward that any great public advantage is to be gained. 

After a consideration of these various points the Town Plan- 
ning Institute decided that it could not recommend that there 
should be any increase at present. It did, however, recom- 
mend that so soon as the form of future government of Greater 
London, now under consideration, has been determined, a 
development plan for the whole area of London should be pre- 
pared, and suitable zoning regulations, on the lines of those 
recently sanctioned for the City of New York, should be pre- 
pared and adapted to the special conditions of London, and 
that effect should be given to those regulations. It is impossible 
to grant any haphazard relaxations without the greatest danger ; 
even in the few cases where some extra height might possibly 
not be injurious it could only be safely allowed on the basis of a 
careful plan for London, with the regulated use of height zones. 
The Town Planning Institute recommends that no relaxation be 
made. The Royal Commission on Housing m Scotland strongly 
urged legislation to forbid tenements more than three storeys 
high. The cost per room of high buildings is about double that 
of the cost in cottages, and that, of course, without lifts. It must 
be remembered that, once built, the cost of removing these high 
buildings w’ould be prohibitive. After a thirty-four years’ 
struggle in America they have secured that each window shall 
open on a space not less than 12 feet wide for four storeys high. 
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The higher the building the smaller the open space which will 
be secured in practice.ow mg to the increased value of land which 
follows high buildings. Anyone who has been in America and has 
explored their tenement blocks must have seen many of the rooms 
in which there are no window s , or in which it is actually necessarv' 
to strike a light in order to find the w indow. There must be those 
w ho have stayed in their best hotels m rooms innocent of sufficient 
daylight to enable them to dress ; who hate had to traverse 
their congested streets, and tried to get into the Underground 
about five o’clock or move along the sidewalk at lunch-time, or, 
worst of all, have traversed a street under that dreadful appa- 
ratus known as “ the Elevated.” To anyone who knows the 
results of high building, whether in America or elsewhere, who 
know s how London is the envy of the w hole w orld because of its 
genius in escaping high buildings, it is difficult to believe people 
could be so out of date as to want such a change as 'S no\, 
recommended . 

This agitation is not confined to England. It prerailed m 
Germany about eighteen months ago. This is the kind of thing 
that was advocated for some of the big stores m Berlin, and I 
think it appeals to such philanthropists as Herr Stinnes and 
some of those great Gesellschaften which you find there. They 
are anxious, naturally, to have these big places ; it is their point 
of view ; they want to crowd all these businesses into one 
store. 

We recently saw in these rooms a fine exhibition of .-kmencan 
work, and I am .glad to say I then had t.he opportunity of testi- 
fying to our admiration for the great work the .Vntericans have 
done in architecture. But when English people and architects 
suggest that we should dress up London m the cast-off clothes 
of New York, I really think it is time to turn Do not let us copy 
those things which they themselves have become thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with, and are doing their best to restrain. It is not of 
London yet that Sir Martin Conway has to say that he would 
not, if he could help it, live lower down than the thirtieth storey, 
I do not know that Sir Martin Conway showed great enthusiasm 
for helping the people in London who might hate to live twenty- 
nine storeys below him, while he enjoyed at that height the air 
and sun which so satisfied him. This is a case in which we 
are asked to sacrifice genuine public interests for the purpose of 
private interests. Let me read you a quotation from our own 
Journal • “ Although it may be reasonably maintained that a 
height of 8o feet is adequate in thoroughfares not more than 
8o feet in width, it cannot be logically maintained that this is an 
adequate height in streets of greater width than 8o feet, or in 
positions where buildings face ope.t spaces such as Hyde Park 
and the Cireen Park, big squares such as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
or the riverside such as the Thames Embankment.” [Mr. 
JOSEPH : Where is that ?] It is m the Royal Institute 
Journal, 1 think in your own address, in March iqao. Is 
that what Lincoln’s Inn Fields has come down to us tor : 
Here we have in London a few open spaces left which have 
missed the awful spread out of bricks and mortar, and are we 
actually going to let people who happen to own the frontage,s 
to Lincoln's Inn Fields build a high wall of 200 ieet round it r 
I say it is preposterous to take advantage of these open breathing 
spaces for London, in the interests of a comparatively small 
number of people who want to crowd an exaggerated amount 
of business on to a limited space. I very much hope that this 
Institute will firmly support the Council in takmgwhat I believe 
has been the thoroughly- disinterested view m protecting London 
from having foisted upon it ideas which already are out ot date 
in those countries which have tried them. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.] ■ As I was the author of the 
Minority Report of the Building .A.ct Committee I would like to 
say a word or two on the subject that is, in support of Mr. 
Maurice Webb's motion. In the first place, may I say it was 
only from the accident of there not being time to get other 
si.gnatures before the report was sent in that my signature alone 
appeared ? If there had been more time, there would have been 


more signatures. I know of two or three who would ha\e 
signed, and probably there would have been as many- as five. 

1 am told the public say that w-e architects object to higher 
buildings in London simply on artistic grounds, and that we are 
not mindful of or that w-e know- nothing about the economic 
considerations involved . That is not at all true ; w e are very much 
concerned with the economic considerations, but I should be 
sorry if it could be truly said of this Institute that in considering 
such a question it did not lay full stress on the architectural con- 
siderations as well. By the terms of our first Charter we are 
concerned, as members of this Institute, w-ith the domestic con- 
venience of citizens and the public improvement and embellish- 
ment of towns and cities ; and therefore it is perfectly clear that 
the beauty of the City of London is one of our first concerns. I 
think nobody will dispute that continuous lines of high buildings 
in any street must tend materially to destroy the beauty of this 
city-. You have only to walk down Yictoria Street, Westminster, 
for a proof of that. It is a wide street, it is lined on both sides 
with high buildings, generally speaking of a uniform height, and 
it is one of the most depressing streets in London, uninspiring 
and demoralising to a degree. The fact is that light is essential 
to beauty. You cannot have beauty without light, and these 
lines of high buildings shut out the light and destroy- the beauty. 
The only possible ray- of interest in the whole of Victoria 
Street, as far as I remember, is the church and churchyard 
about half-way down the street which afford some relief to it. 
London is an intensely interesting place from the point of t’lew 
of the artist ; it is haphazard and picturesque, and full ot 
variety : but it is an extremely beautiful city. I suppose that 
London depends more than anything else for its particular 
beauty and character on the sky-line, and the fact that it is so 
readily seen. The skv-line is being rapidly built out. Take 
Regent Street ; the whole character of Regent Street is bein.g 
changed for the worse. Let it be understood that I say nothing 
about the architectural character of the buildings. I am sneaking 
only of the height and the continuity of height. King William 
Street in the City was a most interesting street — it had well- 
designed, well-composed buildings, but it has been almost 
completely transformed, Tall buildings, some of them ex- 
tremely good architecturally, have been and are being erected on 
both sides of that street ; the street is being spoilt The same 
may be said of Moorgate Street. We have been told ag.iin and 
again that such a position as Gracechurch Street, where it 
looks down on London Bridge, is particularly suitable for high 
buildings. A high building ha-- been erected facing London 
Bridge approach. I come over London Bridge every day, and I 
am familiar with the view which is presented as one walks across 
the bridge from south to north. It used to be one of the most 
interesting views m the City : St. Magnus Church on the right, 
lith the green trees at the base of it, and the Monument and 
Fishm'ingcrs’ H,ill in the distance, with the skv showing over 
low buildings. Now a high building has been put up. shutting 
out the whole sky- like a wall , and destroy ing the picture. I do 
not blame those who have erected that building ; they are 
acting in their own best interests ; but that is the kind of thing 
which is inevitable when people are allowed to put up high 
building.s, and it is the thing which will ultirnitely .spoil the 
beauty- of London, upon which I set very- particular store. 
We know the budding owner will take advantage of everything 
which the Building .-kct will give him, and there is no control 
over him apart from that exeicised by the Act. He will take 
full advantage, e\eii to the extent of putting up buildings lao 
feet high throughout the City, if you will allow him. 

In the matter of light it has been pointed out by Mr. Unwin 
that it is not fair to compare New York with London, because it 
is more in the latitude of Rome or Constantinople ; I think, as a 
matter of fact, it is in the latitude of Naples, which is about 700 
miles farther south than London. The conditions which pre- 
vail in New York are different from those that prevail in London , 
and they permit things there which would be intolerable here. 
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As for the proposal for a 120 feet limit in the City, to mv 
mind it hardly bears speakin*^ about. There is a population of, 
I think, half a million in the City every day ; and that the 
greater proportion of these people should be condemned to 
vork by arnhcial li?ht above the ijround is terrible to contem- 
plate. As to traffic, in London it has already reached such a 
point that we do not know how to deal with it. It makes mv 
heart ache to t^o to the places where the trams and buses ^tarl 
from and see the struude people have to get home. The> ha\e 
started early in the morninu and ha\e been vorkin'o- all da\ , 
with perhaps none too much to eat. and to see the strucde they 
have to get home again is intolerable already. If we double the 
accommodation for workers in the City, I do not know what will 
happen in the matter of traffic. 

We ha\ e been told that, as iieople find it difficult to get home, 
it ib desirable for them to be housed near London's centre, and 
we can sohe the housing difficulty to some extent by means of 
buildings of a height of 150 feet. We already have m London 
working-class dwellings which are five storeys in height, and 
It has always been a matter of wonder to me how young children 
who live in these places, and how their mothers, especially 
expectant mothers, can climb up those fi\e storeys every time 
they return from going out. 1 suppose there are many here 
who have young children of their own, and I do not know how 
they would contemplate the idea of their children going 
unattended to their homes in lifts to the top of buildings 150 
feet high. I do not object necessarily to a high building if it is 
in its right place and if the conditions are suitable. One knows 
of plenty of cases in London where high buildings are perfectly 
right. Such a building, for example, as Whitehall Court — I do 
not know about the back of it, but the side which you see 
towards the river — is a fine object and fits into the general view. 
The Hotel Cecil is another instance, and that, again, comes into 
the general view and is not aggressive. Then there is the Pru- 
dential building in Holborn, where the central block forms 
a huge tower which constitutes an extremely fine item in the 
view down Holborn. Burlington House, in Piccadilly, is effec- 
tive. High buildings can be erected properly under the existing 
regulations. It rests with the County Council. In my judg- 
ment, they have hitheno exercised their discretion in a reason- 
able way, and will, I trust, continue to do so. At any rate, 1 
hope they will take into account the special circumstances of 
each case. And I hope that not the least of the things they will 
take into account in all these matters will be a consideration of 
the amenities of London from the point of view of the artist and 
the architect. 

Professor ADSHEAD [Vice-Pt esident] ■ Air. Keen has men- 
tioned that his was the sole signature on the Alinority Report, 
due to the fact that the time for sending it was very short, and he 
was not able to get other signatures. 1 was a member of that 
Committee, and I opposed in every way possible the e.xce.ssive 
heights which were suggested in the report. It was only 
because I happened to be in Newcastle at the time that I was 
unable to sign it. I am a member of the Art Committee, and I 
have ver\' much plea^iure in further endorsing the report which 
was sent in by that Committee. I would like to refer to one or 
two matters of a very general and regional aspect, as one who 
has studied this question from its transport and town-planning 
point'^ of Mew. 

Mr. Lnwin has dwelt or, the conditions obtaining in New 
Aork, and the points for and against high buildings there The 
references to New York have been thoroughly ventilated in the 
Press. I myseP' spent ten weeks not many years ago m New York 
and had an opportunity of making special investig >tions into the 
conditions pertaining to high building-, and the conditions as to 
high domxrstic buildings, but I shall not dwell upon these now. 
^^hat I propose doing is to say a word or two in support of a 
general principle — the all-world principle — that obtains to-day ; 
and that is to extend cities rather than to contract them. This 
principle has got hold of America, and it is now becoming the 


recognised principle of town de\eIopment, that a citv should 
extend laterally rather than \erticall\. Take the policy of the 
County Council. Who would suggeM that a mistake" had been 
made when they departed from the po!ic\ of erecting high build- 
ings III conge>ted areas, and took people out bv the trams to 
more healthv and salubrious situations ? 1 ha\ e been concerned 
in housing tor the working classes on certain estate^-, and one of 
the principles laid down there was that no buildings for the 
working das-, should be more than three srorevs in height, and 
for the \ery reasons which Mr Keen suggested. I agree with 
Air. Keen that it is ridiculous to con-ider the question of 
housing the working clashes in building-' which will be so hiffi 
that the homes will ha'. e to be reached by libs. 

'Lheii take the importance ut the transport -luestion to-dav, 
and the faciht'es which are atioreled compared \Mth those of ten 
or fifteen years ago. Consider the way in which our big offices 
are now occu”*) mg -'ite-' on the outskirts of the centre rather than 
in the centre. Take the South side of the' Thames — Stamford 
Street. In the last ten years we have had great buildings like 
W. H. Smith and Son's printing works, crossing the river to 
bites where they can obtain more elbow-room. Take the 
Cxosernment offices, the County Council offices, which are now 
across the ruer ; the Labour Offices at Kew . the Pensions 
Offices at Acton This segregation of buildings is one of the 
most 'Striking features in modern commercialism. Let me 
refer to a paragraph in Horace Cubitr’s Biii/din::;^ of London, 
dated 1911 in hich the author says • “ It must be remembered 
that the tendency has been towards a reduction in the height of 
London buildings. At the time of the passing of the Act 90 feet 
was allowed under the provision of the London Council iSgo.'^ 
And from that we get to 80 feet. Are we going back to 1 20 feet r 
Is London going to be the one reactionarv town to reverse this 
world* policy of spreading laterally * I would remind you that 
at present the height to the under side of the cornice m London 
IS only equalled by one city in Europe — Vienna. It may be 
interesting to some of you to know that the height to the cornice 
m Berlin is 72 feet, in Cologne 65 feet, in Dresden 72 feet, in 
Dusseldorf 65 feet, in Edinburgh 60 feet, in Hamburg 78 feet, 
m Alunich 72 feet, Rome 78 feet, .Stockholm 72 feet. Paris 65 
feet with two storeys in the roof. So we are not very badly olT 
with 80 feet. And even then we have the County Council, who 
have It in their discretion to allow us to put up higher buildings 
m selected places suHable for their erection. I agree with Air. 
Keen in what he said about the suitability of high buildings in 
such places as on the Thames front, provided you look after the 
hacks. 1 also agiee with the claire in the .Art Committee’s 
Report in which thev admit there are certain sites in London 
where high buildings might suitablv be erected. But I hope 
these '='itcs will neve*' be the ‘subject of regulation or bye-law ; 
but that when building op such sites is allowed it will be on 
spots indicated on a plan of London such I hope will before 
long be made. 

Air DELISSA JOSEPH : I presume, sir, that if I speak 
to the pre'^ent motion it will not distjuahfv me from speaking 
later. 

The PRESIDENT : No. 

Air. JOSEPH : d’hen 1 will make a few obser\ations now. 
At the present moment the discussion is around the .iction of 
the Council. After the \ears that I ha\e been a member of this 
Institute I should be very loath to vote against an act of the 
Council, e\en though I might disappro\e of its action. That is 
why I feel that the freedom of discussion which might have been 
possible on the general terms of my motion is necessarily 
lessened upon the motion as it stand-. But I will deal with a 
few of the points which have been discussed. 1 can soon dismiss 
the di.igram which is on the wall by saying it is easv to discount a 
new thought by reducing it to ahsurdirv. It has not been in 
the mind of anybody who has been discussing this matter 
seriously that we should build rows ot houses 120 feet in height 
in streets which are only 20 feet wide. Nor was it contem- 
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plated that a diagram would be prepared which would omit to 
show the 8o feet height and two storeys in the roof to which we 
are entitled under the Act. The particular buildings in Pater- 
noster Row and Bouverie Street which have been shown by the 
London Society omit to show the height to which we may go 
under the present Act. Therefore the sketch gives a fictitious 
impression of the effect of buildings of the kind in a narrow 
street. i\Ir. Webb and IVlr. Keen have been fair in the presen- 
tation of their views, and the other speakers have dealt with it 
from the special points of study to which they have devoted 
their lives. But it is scarcely fair to say we have not given suffi- 
cient consideration to the matter, seeing that it has taken us 
eighteen months to consider and report. 

Although Mr. Webb dissociated himself from the tendency to 
associate our work with sky-scrapers,” his remarks were 
largely directed to the Xew York practice ; and when we talk 
of that practice we ha\ e before our eyes and minds the Xew York 
sky-scrapers. There is little doubt that the adverse criticism 
which has been offered as to sky-scrapers is unanswerable. But 
we are not seeking to put up sky-scrapers Sky-scrapers are 
buildings of anything from 500 to 750 feet high. The highest 
building recommended by our report is 150 feet ; therefore the 
criticisms which have been brought against higher buildings 
for London by comparing them with the sky-scrapers of Xew 
York do not appear just. 

I recognise, by the enthusiasm with which the remarks of pre- 
vious speakers were received, that I am addressing a meeting 
whose mind is already largely made up, but I have a great belief 
in the justice and fairness of my brother architects, and I feel that 
before they come to a decision on this matter they will weigh up 
all the considerations involved. This is not a movement in which 
anyone has an axe to grind. The origin of it is very simple. 
Two years ago an article appeard in The Times, m the course of 
which the writer said the demand for accommodation in Central 
London could not be met. How was the difficulty to be sur- 
mounted ? Obviously the business parts of London could not 
spread outwards ; therefore, in order to accommodate the busi- 
ness of London, it might be necessary to modify Acts of Parlia- 
ment so as to allow buildings to be extended upwards. That idea 
set tire to a train of thought which had occupied me for some 
years, because it had fallen to my lot, as an architect, to design 
five blocks of buildings facing Hyde Park, and two blocks facing 
the Fmbankment, during the preceding few years, and I had 
been impressed with the adequacy of the opportunity which was 
afforded me for putting up buildings on a proper scale in those 
fine open positions. And when I saw this thoughr throw n out in 
The Times I took the opportunity of writing three or four 
letters developing the idea. Those letters called forth replies, 
and in the middle of the discussion an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. Sir IMartin Conway addressed the London Societv’ — 
conservators, as they claim to be, of the amenities of London — 
on sky-scrapers, and suggested it would be well to build in 
London sky-scrapers 500 feet high. That suggestion seized the 
popular imagination to such an extent that the moderate issue of 
higher buildings opposite parks, the riverside, and other open 
spaces and in wide thoroughfares was almost torpedoed ; and 
i'he movement, instead of running on moderate lines, has been 
seriously prejudiced by the disproportionate demands of Sir 
IMartin Conway. When the correspondence had gone on for 
some time, I began to ask myself : ““ Am I entitled to carry the 
matter on in this way further ? Is it not right that I should bring 
the question before the Institute ? ” And I suggested to the 
then President that I would be prepared to read a paper on the 
subject. I read the paper. IMr. Austen Hall had read a paper on 
the question of cubical contents. The Council then appointed a 
special committee to consider the matter, more particularly 
from these two standpoints. That is the genesi.^ of this move- 
ment, and you will see that at the earliest possible moment I 
brought it under the purview of the Institute, and ceased to deal 
^^ith it as an individual. The Council appointed on this com- 


mittee a ty-pical list of members, practical men whon. they knew 
were doing solid current work. We took our work very seriously. 
We said : “ We will first devote ourselves to higher buildings, 
then to cubical contents.” We went into great detail as to the 
various aspects of these questions. Having got together a large 
amount of information, we thought that before we made our 
report to the Council we would carry our investigations further ; 
and w'e adopted an unusual, perhaps, but I think you will admit 
the very thorough course of deciding to appoint a deputation 
of our Committee to attend confidential conferences with public 
bodies who were interested in various aspects of this question. 
The deputation attended on the Building Acts Committee of the 
London County Council, the Fire Brigade Committee of that 
Council, the City Lands Committee of the Corporation ot 
London, the Society of Medical Officers of Health, and subse- 
quently the Incorporated Association of Retail Distributors. 
Then at last they thought they ought to meet the London 
Society. We thought we would gi\e them an opportunity of 
meeting our position. 

W e sent in our report to the Council, and it has been before 
you in a recent number of the Journ'ai., so I tcdl not take up 
your time in going into it in minute detail. As regards one point 
made by Mr. Webb, it is not correct to sav that the only sup- 
port we had was the support of the Retail Distributors’ Associa- 
tion. We got support from the Medical Officers’ Associ.ition 
and the City Lands Committee. We got support from the 
Retail Distributors very readily, because they represent the great 
stores in London — a sort of union of the great stores of London, 
who are, quite naturally, anxious to develop their businesses. 
But it is wrong to say that the movement has for its purpose the 
enabling of the great stores to increase their business by having 
higher buildings. It is urged as a serious means of giving an 
opportunity to banking, insurance, shipping, and the purely 
commercial side of London, because the one square mile of the 
City — the magical area — is the place required by these great 
businesses, which are national concerns. It has been shown that 
the City of London cannot accomiTiodate all the business which 
has to be done there ; by some means extra space must be 
found, and it can only be found in the City of London by raising 
the buildings. Suggestions are welcomed by the City Lands 
Committee, which has the care of the amenities and require- 
ments in question, and those cannot be lightly thrown aside. 
We are not a'^king for rows of streets with buildings 120 feet 
high or 150 feet high. We are asking that the County Council, 
which has the power to allow buildings more than So feet high 
if it thinks it wise, shall let it be known that in future it will 
allow them more often than it has 111 the past. We have to 
remember that all leases in any one thoroughfare are not likely 
to fall in simultaneously. 

You have had the fact pointed out to you that London and 
Xew York are not placed the same geographically ; but they 
have very much the same characteristics with regard to the area 
required for business, and I harp upon business because that is 
the staple of the country. The business of I,ondon requires 
more space in these central areas which are chosen as the centres 
of trade. For e.xample, the City merchant must be near the 
Exchange for his trade. Take the case of the stores ; do you 
think that if any of the great stores of the ^\’est End wished to 
increase their business accommodation they would go into 
another district ? They will remain in the same place, and under 
present circumstances thev must either be content with w hit 
they have or dig underground. One or two speakers said we 
have only considered the commercial aspect. There would be no 
apologt' necessary if that were so, but I deny it ; I say commerce 
and tinance are the background of all human activities in such a 
city as I,ondon, and without commerce there would be no 
demand for architecture and there would be no work for us. It 
is not a selfish proposition, because I have pointed out more 
than once that, apart from the good you may do in providing 
accommodation for the individual and for the needs of the Cit\- 
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and the centre of London, you t\ill be creating a new basis of 
assessment, because eeery higher floor will be a subject of a new 
assessment, and that will be considerable ; it will form a 
security on which local authorities can borrow capital, and with 
that capital they can do the very thing we want to see done, and 
that is widen the thoroughfares, for which they hate no funds 
at present. 

\Vith regard to fire escape I will not trouble you at length ; it 
means one or two additions. The fire escape problem has been 
disposed of in other places — Literpool notably, where the Rotal 
Liver building, some 350 feet high, is an example. A dr\' pipe 
runs up from the floor to the top part of the building, and it has 
a nozzle at the bottom. When a fire occurs, the fireman, instead 
of carrying up a long hose to the scene of the fire, attaches the 
hose to this dry pipe, turns the water on, and runs up to the spot 
where the fire is and at once plays on it. If the force of the water 
will not carry it more than So feet, there is an electric pump 
which will take the water at that point and throw it higher, 
just as it does to the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

With regard to design, it seems to me that the matter is extra- 
ordinarily simple. If the .Americans can produce, as you saw 
recently by the exhibition in this room, exquisite buildings at 
the enormous height of even 750 feet, it is grotesque to speak as 
if British architects cannot produce buildings quite as beautiful 
150 feet high. 

But this movement has not been idle ; it has produced 
improvements ..Iready The permission to build buildings to 
So feet to the top level means that another floor 10 feet high can 
be put in these restricted buildings. There is a striking instance 
of that. The architect of Harrods' Stores tells me that the imme- 
diate effect of that little concession is that Harrods will be able 
to add four acres of floor space to their existing buildings 
without buting a square inch of additional land. W hile we have 
been talking of higher buildings the Countt' Council have already 
accepted the principle on a small scale, because there are three 
instances of it. There is the instance mentioned by Mr. Keen, 
where Mr. Jones has put up a building in Gracechurch Street, 
which is 1 10 feet to the top of the cornice, and the roof is 30 feet 
above that, making 140 feet altogether. And there is the build- 
ing put up at London Bridge by Sir John Burnet, and that is 
102 feet to the cornice level and 120 feet to the roof. 1 believe 
Sir Edwin I.un’ens has also obtained a concession for a big 
building in Fmsburv' Circus. 

I must reserve my other remarks until I submit my resolution 
to you. What we should have liked the Council to do would be 
to send back our report, with criticisms and suggestions for 
emendation, and to have asked us to reconsider it in the light of 
the facts they might have adduced. But in view of their having 
rejected it, we cannot ask them to reinstate it, and we cannot, 
therefore, ask you to condemn the Council for having con- 
demned It. But if I bring on my resolution I sh.fll ask you, 
shortly, to consider another aspect of the matter which mav, 
perhaps, appeal to vou. 

.Mr. ANDREW t. T.AYLOR [R F ], L.C.C.; Thisis asuhject 
in which I am very much interp.‘ted, 1 come here in a tluai 
capacity. I have been a member of this Institute for forty-four 
years, and I am therefore entirely in svmpathv with the aspira- 
tion of the voung members of the Institute and their desire 
for freedom in designing buildings of everv description. 
But I have also to take a wider view of the case, in connection 
with my duties on the London County Council as a past-chair- 
man of the Building .Acts Committee and a past-chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, intimately connected with the Fire 
Brigade work ; and as chairman of the Historical Records 
Committee of the Council 1 have many points from which to 
view this question, perhaps more than some of you, and there- 
fore you will forgive me if I try to take a broad view of this 
problem. 

Many of the points have been taken up, and perhaps you 
will allow me to enumerate them in a word or two. We have to 
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deal vMih the traffic problem, and that is an important thing on 
the Council. There are 15,000 people living in the City of 
London, hut nearh 350,000 come into the City to work, and \ou 
know that every means of transport is congested - trams, buses, 
tubes. railwa>s. One trembles to think w hat double the number 
coming into London daily would mean, and that is what might 
happen if these higher buildings were allowed ; it would be a 
sheer impo>sihilit\ to get the people in and out of London. We 
want to separate the people, not to group them in the City of 
London, and with that in % lew we ha\e tried to spread London. 

1 have asked this question several times, but I have never vet 
got an answer to it : Why do you not first of all raise those low 
buildings which are in and around the City to a height of the 
peniiitted 80 feet before you ask for buildings of 150 and 200 
feet ? In Bioomsburv and in other places vou will find hundreds 
of buildings not more than 50 feet high ; why not raise them to 
the full extent r Then vou will nearly double your accommoda- 
non, without creating congestion. 

The second problem is that of the health of London. As 
has been pointed out. we have very little sunshine and a good 
deal of smoke and fog. If you hav'e high buildings, like the one 
shown in this sketch on the wall, you will never get sunshine 
into most of the streets. A friend of mine, talking to the 
manager of one of the largest retail stores, said to him : “ You 
want high buildings m Regent Street, but there is now sunshine 
on both sides of the street, and people like shopping in the 
sunshine He said : “ We don't want the sunshine ; it is 
spoiling our goods in our windows and we have to put up 
sunblinds." That is the point of view of the merchant, He does 
nor want the sunshine. But people like the sunshine, and they 
will much more enjoy looking at the dresses in the windows 
of a sunny street than in one that is sombre, 

A third point is the amenity of London. Take one of our more 
recent streets — Kingsway ; that is 120 feet wide, and I think you 
will admit that the buildings on each side of that are high enough. 
They are 80 feet and 100 feet to the top of the roof. If they were 
double or nearly double that height, imagine what Kmgsway 
would look like ; it would be a gloomv and would seem a nanow 
street, instead of the spacious one it obviously is now. Again. 
Regent Street before long will be entirely rebuilt to a height 
most persons will think sufficient Allow buildings of 150 
or 200 feet high, and the whole symmetry of design and the 
amenity of the street will be spoilt. 

1 now come to the chief thing 1 want to speak about. It has 
been mentioned by Mr. Joseph. It :s that of fire protection, a 
very important point ; certainly in our case the safety of life is 
one of the most important points. I would like to traverse some 
of Mr. Joseph's remarks to-night. Our Fire Brigade is quite 
able to tackle fire in high buildings if you give them the appa- 
ratus ; but the whole apparatus of the Fire Brigadeof London has 
been planned to suit the present conditions, that is to say, tho'^e 
buildings which are regulated by the Building Acts. They cannot 
tackle buildings 150 or 200 leet high. I'or those they would want 
much heavier hose and stronger pumps and larger fire engines, 
as well as larger stations to house them m. In New ^ork to-dav 
thev have high-pressure fire-pipes or mains all through the 
streets specially for fires m that class of building. That ha'^ cost 
millions in New \ ork, and if vou have them in London to-da\ it 
will cost vou millions, which would mean an increase of is or 
IS, fid. in the /' on your rates. Are thev not high enough 
already } If you were to .itten'pt to put on pressure of water to 
deal wlrh these high buildings w’thout special pipes and plant, 
vour pipes would burst and \our taps would not be able to 
stand the strain. Mr. Joseph mentioned the drv pipe system. It 
IS true that is the svstem in New York, but they have found 
there that in a great fire thev fracture and break, so that just at 
the time they are depended on to do their work they are of no 
use. It has been found in the fire brigades in almost all large 
cities that while fixed fire arrangements are useful to a certain 
extent, you have to depend in the last rc'^ort on the mobile fire 
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appliances — that is, the fire bri<4ade and their engines. If there 
IS a fire in the lower section of one of these hisrh buildings, how 
will the firemen get up to operate on the higher parts ? They 
cannot do it, and the result is that, if a great heat is generated, 
the dry pipes fracture. It is not a question of the existing Fire 
Brigade--! think there is no finer lire brigade in the world than 
the London Fire Brigade ; but you will have to revolutionise the 
whole svsfem if vou want to utilise it for higher buildings. 

The Building Acts Committee of the London County 
Council is no hard-and-fast and hidebound committee ; we 
are open to listen to anything which you may suggest to us. 
We have a discretion to allow certain things beyond the Building 
Acts, and we are doing it. You have heard of some of 
the things we have allowed in certain positions — buildings 
higher than So feet. We have agreed that, instead of So feet and a 
sloping roof, and two storeys in the roof, you could have, if you 
set back your wall sufficient to come within a certain angle, 
buildings up to loo feet with a flat roof. There has been much 
misunderstanding about a further concession in regard to build- 
ings of the warehouse and departmental type. i\Ir. Joseph has 
taken considerable credit to himself for bringing it about, if 
one may judge from a recent letter in The Times. We have 
been considering this matter for some time, hut it was brought 
to a head by resolutions we received from the Council of this 
Institute. We took immediate action ; we conferred with our 
Fire Brigade, and acted. What we have done is this. It does 
not add an inch to the external height of the buildings ; for- 
merly it was 6o feet, and recently we raised it to 65 feet to the 
topmost floor, with unlimited ceiling space. Now we are per- 
mitting 8o feet to the topmost ceiling and you can get another 
floor in. It is immaterial to me how many floors you get, as long 
as you do not raise the total height of the building. We are only 
too anxious to let people have the other floor if they desire it. 

Mr. Keen pictured a very pleasant scene in the vicinity of 
London Bridge, and I agree. But you know a new building is 
contemplated on the site of the old Pearl building. The first 
plans we had went up to a great height. I said to the lilu'^trious 
architect : ‘‘ You wall be much higher than the beautiful tower 
of St. Magnus ; what is to become of that ? ” He said : “ Oh, 
that must go.” We also had some plans for a building in Fins- 
bury Circus going 200 feet up ; in fact, we had a plan for one of 
400 feet, with offices to the top. We ha\'e now got it down to 
reasonable limits. We are willing to consider exceptional cases; 
but we do not want these to be put formally into Building Acts. 
We want to have discretion, and you will find that we shall ex- 
ercise that discretion reasonably. 

Mr. DAVIDGE : I move that the motion he now put, sir. In 
doing so I would say that Mr. Joseph has invented the definition 
of a sky-scraper as a building over 500 feet high. That would 
mean there are only four sky-scrapers in the world. 

The PRESIDENT : Does anybody second that ? 

A MEMBER : Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT : I now put to you the motion, which is : 

“ That this general meeting of the Royal In>t!tute of 
British Architects approves the action taken by the C’ounci! in 
connection with the Report of the London Building Acts 
Committee.” 

There voted for “q, against 8. 

The PRESIDENT : The motion is earned. 

Mr. JOSEPH : At this late hour, I sh.dl propose to submit 
the resolution in rhis form : 

“ That this meeting approves the general principle of allow- 
ing buildings to be erected in certain positions to a greater 
height than is at present the practice, subject to proper safe- 
guards as to construction, fire escape, and fire attack.’ 

The purpose of this resolution is not to commit you to any 
special heights ; it is to put the matter rather back to the posi- 
tion it was in during the early stages of the investigation by the 
Building Acts Committee, and to enable the height and sur- 
roundings to be a subject of further study. Those who ha\e 


worked with me for the last eighteen months, conscientiouslv, 
and, we believe, in the public interest and not adversely to the 
interests of our own profession, think that you should not un- 
reasonably be asked — whilst approving the action of the Council 
in rejecting specific recommendations made in our report — to 
give us some acknowledjgment and encouragement, and still 
leave this important topic open for further consideration, by 
passing a resolution in simple and innocuous terms, by which 
the principle of higher buildings is accepted, subject to further 
investigation and subject to proper safeguards. [ put it before 
you, not merely on the ground that I think the w ork of this Com- 
mittee should have further thought before it is finally pigeon- 
holed, but on broad lines. It is in rhe public interest, it is in our 
interest. What we are asking is something which will react 
favourably towards the whole community. Therefore I move 
the resolution which stands in my name. 

Mr. AUSTEN HALL [F.], in seconding the motion, said : 

I did not know until this morning that 1 should be able to come 
to this meeting, but what has been said covers. I think, the 
ground on all points. This is not a question of a vote of confi- 
dence in the Council ; it is a question of obtaining an expression 
of opinion from members on the whole subject of higher build- 
ings. I have, therefore, no hesitation in supporting Mr. 
Joseph’s suggestion, which is to approve the general principle of 
allowing buildings to be erected to a greater height than So leet, 
subject to proper safeguards. It seems a safe resolution to pass. 

I have a number of notes on points which I will not go into now 
Various members have said repeatedly that no attention wh.it- 
ever has been given to the question of fine architecture in rela- 
tion to increased heights of buildings. It has been my privilege 
to look at th's subject in other countries, particularly the United 
States and Canada. We have heard much as to the latitude of 
New York which is very niiNleading ; but the latitude of Mon- 
treal and other cities in Canada is vein* much the same as ouns, 
and in the degree of sun also. Yet in Montreal 120 feet is 
allowed, buildings with ten storeys, and the results are eminently 
satisfactory. Professor Percy Nobbs has designed some ^e^y 
charming buildings in Montreal, of a standard height of 120 
feet. The conditions in Montreal so closely resemble those in 
London, and the results are so delightful, that to say it is 
devastating to architecture to build 20 feet higher than at pre- 
sent seems ridiculous to those who have seen 120 feet high 
buildings in suitable positions — I do not agree they should be m 
the City. Jt would be a tremendous stimulus to architecture if 
in certain places, notably the Embankment, we could get a 
renaissance of architecture. To say that that side of the question 
h.i-^ nor received attention is not correct. The work of this Com- 
mittee has been unduly prolonged owing to the amount of infor- 
mation it had to collect, and it has covered much ground. When 
the matter was broached to the Council ir was sent as a sugges- 
lioii of what could he done ; it was disappointing to have it 
turned down, and to have the Committee abolished without a 
further nd'erence being asked. I felt disappointed that the useful 
results which could have been obtained will not now, perhips, 
be possible 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, I will not go into the 
points I have made a note about ; but I beg those who have seen 
buildings 1 20 feet high to consider how satisfactorily they can be 
designed, and how interesting they are when in proper relation- 
ship with the other buildings in the street 

Sir ASTON WEBB, P.R.A. : I could not see what Mr. 
Delissa Joseph’s resolution meant, but he has told us m his 
speech what it is ; and I must confess that I shall vote against it. 
He said that it was to leave open this question of higher build- 
ings. I think after we haw spent the whole of this eveningand 
decided the matter so emphatically, that we sh)uld shut down 
this question. Let it be distinctly understood tliat this Institute 
IS averse to increasing the height of buildings as suggested in 
the Committee’s report. We are perfectly content to leave it in 
the hands of the County Council, as it has been hitherto. 1 
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happened last night to be reading Mr. McCurdy’s translation 
of Leonardo da Vinci, ^^ho had a \\ay of writing down things 
which occurred to him. He said : “ Let the street be as wide as 
the universal height of the buildings.’^ That is what Leonardo 
da \’’inci said in his time, and it seems to me we could not say 
anything belter at the present day. 

There is one other thing I would like to say : there has been a 
good deal of talk about the County Councirs laws restnctimt 
the heights of buildings, etc., which is not done in other towns 
in England. But why did they bring in that law ? I think the 
reason was Queen Anne's Mansion< 5 . I have the misfortune to 
live almost under the shadow of them, and to think of Queen 
Anne’s Mansions being duplicated all over London is sufficient, 
I think, to condemn the idea. Queen Anne's [Mansions towards 
the street is bad enough, but Queen Anne’s [Mansions at the 
back towards the Park is very m.uch worse ; it is a conglomera- 
tion of brick walls and windows, shapeless and hideous. It is 
not altogether the fault of the designer ; he got into great diffi- 
culties at the back ; the Guards threatened him with all sons 
of things ; he had to arbitrate, and the arbitrator made him. 
put in all that white glazed brick. The beautiful park is spoilt 
by the view of Queen Anne's Mansions ; the view from Bucking- 
ham Palace generally is spoilt by the same cause. Ii you put 
UD buildings like that, you will destroy the amenities of London 
"We cannot pull down the Mansions, but surely we can insist 
that there are no other buildings of the sort put up in London 
in our time. If we do not do that, we ire not worthy of our 
name as architects of a great city : we shall go down to posterity 
condemned, and very properly condemned. 

Mr. OSWALD NlILXE [F.] : I think it would be mo?t 
unfortunate if it were to go out that this Institute supports the 
London Building Act as to the heights of buildings as the 
regulation is at present. Very few of us think that the London 
Building Act at present is a sound thing ; it extends to all parts 
of London, the City and the residential parts alike. We can 
only build to So feet high, with two storeys in the roof : that 
is too high in residential parts, too low in others. But for the 
idea to go to the public that this Institute accepts the Act ^eems 
to me to be a reactionary' and very conservative policy. 

The other thing which seems to me absurd is that this Insti- 
tute should say (I know our Council uses it.s powers extraor- 
dinarily well) that they endorse the power of the Counrv 
Council to turn down pioposals for high buildings m some cases 
and allow them in others. That is not business. If a man buys a 
site, he ought to be in a position to know e.xactly what he can do 
with it. At present he buys it and hopes the County Council will 
let him go higher, but he knows they have discretion to prevent 
it, and he is put to much trouble and expense before he finds 
out what he can do on the site. We were told many years ago 
that before a man built he should sit down and count the cost. 
But in London he cannot do that ; he is entirely at the discre- 
tion of this County Council committee. The business man 
knows he is “ up ag.iinst it ” ; he will think that architects are 
reactionary people w ho do not want to help him, and that if he is 
to get what he w.tnts he must, m certain districts, go to some- 
body who is not a qualified architect. We do not want >kv- 
scraprrs, but w e do w ant to think the matter out and <ay how the 
community who want higher buildings can get them in a t-eason- 
ablc w ay. If you would not limit the height to So or loo feet, hut 
allow within a certain angle much higher building'., itwould en- 
courage business people. It would encourage big companie-', 
especially in the City, because t’nat is where h’g buildings are 
required. It would encourage the purchase of large and deep 
sites where buddings can be built with towers. Is it better to 
have limited buildings, with many working in them under the 
level of the street, than lo ha\c fine buikling.s with towers where 
there is fresh air and fight ? These building', can he erected 
without obstructing light and air. I think we architects ought to 
be the leaders and guides of the community with regard to build- 
ing matters in every way If we in this Institute accept the idea 


that the limit of height of buildings as it at present stands is the 
last word, I think we will be regarded as a re ictionary and con- 
servattv-' profession. 

[Mr. W R. DAVIDGE : I wi>h to oppose the passing of this 
resolution. Our Council has considered the question from all 
points of view. It has already achieved a distinct improvement 
in the London Building Act. We are not in the hands of cast- 
iron rules, and it should be pointed out that the London Countv 
Council ha\e full power to deal with each case on its merits. I 
protest against the proposal made by Mr Joseph's Committee 
that we should ha\e 120 ft. buildings all o\er the City. Ilere is 
an American paper, published by the National Hou-'ing 
Association of New York, which, dealing with the question of 
high buildings m London, refers to this agitation as follows. It 
sa>s : '* I'lie chief ad\ocate of this course is Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
a London architect, who seems to return to the attack with great 
pertinacitv, having urged two years ago similar proposals. It is 
rather extraordinary, m the race of the experience of such cities 
as Xew York. Chicago, and other American communities of the 
very detrimental erfecis of unduly high buildings, that London, 
which has been free from this blight, should at this late dare he 
m danger of having it infiicted upon her." And here is the 
opinion of Mr. Hastings, our newly elected Ro\al Gold Medal- 
list. in a statement for the Heights of Buildings Commission of 
Xew York City. He sa\s : Where I believe we American archi- 
tects so often make a mistake is that we present our case as an 
appeal for xsthetic consideration and for the general appearance 
of a city. In my opinion it is not a question of art, but of sanita- 
tion and of justice and of law 

Mr. Hastings goes on to say . ’* The argument that Xew York 
IS on a narrow island is without elfect when we realise that the 
lower and narrow part of Xeu York, within a stone's throw of 
Broadway, is not rebuilt, and much of this property is only three 
or four storeys high,” 

The Council of the R.LB.A. has had the facts before it and 
has decided on a sound course of action — namely, that every 
case must be considered on its merits, but that t’nere is no 
general case for higher buildings. It would be lamentable if we 
were to pa ^5 this resolution, which would be going back on the 
resolution we passed earlier. It may look harmless, but I know’ 
harm will be done by it if it goes through. It will be advertised, 
and wrongly advertised, that the Institute is m favour of higher 
buildings everywhere. You know how falsely the campaign of 
the Committee was represented as the policy of the Institute, 
and \ou know how that false report was brought about ; it was 
by premature publicity by members of this very committee. 

Mr. JOSEPH : On a point of order This statement by the 
last speaker with regard to premiture publication has been 
dealt with in the report of the Art Standing Committee, which 
is before you ; and the Building Act Committee, having had 
that report, passed unanimously a resolution, which was for- 
warded to the Council, repudiating the statement that any 
campaign through the Press had been organised or conducted 
or influenced by the Building Act Comrnitree. The only com- 
munication of an official character sent to the Press was one I 
submitted to you. Though the report had been is-'Ued, it had 
not been considered and approved by the Council. Therefore 
I ask vou to call upon the last speaker to withdraw. 

The PRESIDEXT . I would point out that it is irrelevant to 
the present discussion. 

[\Ir. DAYIDCjE ■ On the question, of tire protection men- 
tioned bv Mr Joseph, the Chief of the Xew Yoik I'lre Insurance 
Exchange says: " \Ye have had no tests of the \.ilue of stand- 
pipes m tall buildings. The difficulty is that no human being 
could withstand the heat, which often rises to i,Soo degrees." 
And Mr. John Kenlon, Chief of the Xew York Eire Department, 
says that he considers «S5 feet lo be the ideal limitation on 
height. I am content to accept the cwidence of Xew York. I 
am sure the meeting will do well to put itself in the h<inds of the 
Council rather than in the hands of the popular Press, which 
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will not always stick to the facts, especially in technical matters 
such as that now under consideration. I shall vote against this 
proposal. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.] : I can only say that this 
is not a new question. Have we not all lived in London and prac- 
tised in London and thanked God for the low streets with which 
London is surrounded ; have vi e not thanked Flim for the rays of 
light, of sunlight that a prescriptive right allotts to penetrate 
into the City ? I worked in City offices for many years, and I 
view with alarm the fact that Mr. Joseph is blind to the pointed 
arguments which are addressed to the heart of this question. He 
has not answered one of the serious c;uestions about the light, 
the amenities of the City, the escape from fire — m fact, human 
life. The stand-pipe fallacy does not touch the root of the 
matter. You will have huge populations in positions inaccessible 
to the fire brigades ; and I hope the expression of opinion we 
have gi\en this evening will be t.aken as conclusive, and that we 
shall not allow the slightest doubt to be felt by the public at 
large as to the attitude which the Institute takes. 

Sir. \V. E. VERXOX CROMPTOX [F.] : The motion 
makes no reference to proper safeguards with reference to traffic 
or to services or architectural amenities ; and there must have 
been so.me definite reason for leaving them out. For that reason 
I have the more confidence in voting against this resolution. 
Lasth', I think it will help us to look at this matter in proper 
perspective if we realise that the question of high buildings in 
London has a definite relation to what we are de.ihng with in 
London, and that is congestion of street traffic. You cannot 
separate the one from the other : they are interlocked. There- 
fore the only way this problem can be dealt with scientifically, 
organically, and in a reasonable manner is to adoptthe suggestion 
mentioned by Professor Adshead : we must have a plan of 
London, properly done, and then we shall be able to make up 
our minds as to whether we can allow certain buildings higher 
than at present on certain position!. 

Mr. JOSEPH : I waive my right of reply, in view of the late 
hour. 

The PRESIDEXT : I do not wish to deprive you of your 
rights in the discussion. 

IVIr. JOSEPH ; I wish to waive my right of reply. I could 
reply, and at great length. After the patient way in which you 
have listened to me I will not inflict another speech upon you. 
The PRESIDEXT : The resolution is : 

“ That this meeting approves the general principle of allow- 
ing buildings to be erected in certain positions to a greater 
height than is the present practice, subject to proper safe- 
guards as to con.struction, fire escape and fire attack.” 

12 voted in favour, 51 against, 

The resolution was lost. 

Air. G. E. Pearse [A.] has been appointed to the 
Chair of Architecture at the University of W itwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, where he desires his correspon- 
dence to be addressed. 

Air. Andrew T. Taylor [/•'.] a member of the London 
Countv Council, has been appointed a member ot the 
following committees of the L.C.C. : Building Acts 
Committee, Establishment Committee, Improvements 
Committee, and the Appeal Committee. 

Alajor Douglas Wood, i'.S.I., A.R.I.B.A., the Hous- 
ing Commissioner at Noltingham, in charge of the 
housing schemes in the ten Alidiand counties, forming 
the Regions E. and F., is leaving Nottingham on 31 
Alarch, when the Regional Offices finally close, and is 
taking up a special appointment at the Almistry of 
Health, Whitehall, S.W.i 


Obituary 

Herbert A. S.vtchell [F.]. 

It is with great regret that the announcement of the 
death of Air. Herbert A. Satchell has been received by 
members of the Institute, and especially by members of 
the Practice Committee, on which he did such invaluable 
work. Air. Satchell was elected an Associate in 1888, 
and was awarded the Essay Aledal in the same year, the 
subject being ” The History ot the Developments of 
Church Planning from the Beginning of the Christian 
Era.” He was elected a Fellow in 1906. Air. Satchell 
died suddenly at Torquay on 1 5 Alarch, after a very 
short illness. 

Holmax : I.iEUT. -C olonel G. E. [F.], of the firm of 
Holman & Goodrham, on 5 Alarch 1932. 

Ei.wes ; R. G. [L/cenf/afe]. 

Vasey (J. AI. H.) [IJcefi/uite], died on 3 Alarch 1933. 

Competitions 

Alckl.axd War AIemorial Competition. 

The second set of Questions and Answens has been 
received, and is available for inspection in the Library. 

R.I.B.A. CoLOLR Competition. 

Questions and Answers may be seen in the Library. 

Competitions Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

R.I.B.A. Colour Competition. 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

Stldents’ Evening at R.I.B.A. 

On Wednesday, 15 Alarch, a highly successful 
Students’ Evening was held at the Exhibition of Archi- 
tects’ Working Drawings in the Galleries of the 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. Air. A. J. Davis and 
Air. C. H. Gage were present and explained the 
special points of interest in the Morning Post Building, 
while Air. Dennington, representing Air. Ralph Knott, 
gave information about the New County Hall. There 
were about eighty present, and several important ques- 
tions were discussed. 

The Board of Architectural Education have made 
arrangements for holding the Exhibition annually, when 
work representative of all classes of architecture will be 
exhibited. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION, OLY-MPIA, 1933. 

The attention of members is specially called to the 
programme, sent out with the present number, 
arranged bv the Architects’ Welcome Club in con- 
nection with the International Building Trades’ 
Exhibition at Olympia (11-37 April inclusive). 

Members are porticuJarJy nqiics/eJ to make personal 
use of the Special Card of Admission which is enclosed 
with this number of the Journ.vl. Through the 
generosity of the organisers of the Exhibition the use 
of these cards will materiallv benefit the funds of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

MODERN BUILDING EXHIBITION .AT TURIN. 

The first exhibition held in Italv specially devoted to 
the art of building will be opened in Turin on S April 
and will last to 3 i Mav 1932. The exhibition will be 
held during the meeting of the National Congresses ot 
Italian Engineers and of the Association for the Study 
of Building Alaterials. It has been organised by a 
group of engineers, architects, and constructors, with the 
assistance of the Government and the local authorities 
of Turin. In addition to the exhibition of building 
materials and methods of construction, there will be 
a special anne.xe devoted to plans and models of build- 
ings and of furnished houses. The exhibition will be 
held in the Stadium in the Corso Yinzaglio. 

Members’ Column 
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W T. ■ 

Minutes XIII 

Session 1921-22. 

.At the Tenth General Meetina (Ordinart) of the Session 
1921-1922, held on Monday, 20 March 1922, at tj p.m. — Mr. 
Paul Waterhou.se, President, in the chair. The attendance 
book was signed by 23 Fellows (including 7 members of the 
(,'ouncil), 21 .Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 2 
Licentiates, and a large number of visitors. The Minutes ot 
the Ninth Meeting held on 6 March, having been taken as read, 
were confirmed and signed. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members : Mr. Herbert -A. .Satchell, elected Associiite 1888 
Fellnzi 1906, Royal Institute Essay Medallist 188S, Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Practice Standing Committee 1909-1915 ; Lieut. - 
Colonel G. E. Holman, elected Fellow 1921 ; Mr. V. -A. Edhn, 
elected Licentiate 1911 ; Mr. H. A. Emmett, elected Licentiate 
1911 ; Mr. I- M. H. \ asey, elected LncHUrtte igi2 ; Mr.R. G. 
Ehtes, elected Licentiate 1911. The Hon. Secretary also an- 
nounced that the news had just been received of the sudden 
death of Mr. J. H. Sabin, President of the Surveyors ’Institution. 
It was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for the loss of 
these gentlemen be recorded on the Minutes of the Meeting and 
that a message of condolence and ssinpathy be conveyed to their 
relatives. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-AVood [F.], Vice-President, having read a 
paper entitled “ The Building 'rimbers of the Empire,” a dis- 
cussion ensued, and on the motion of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Cook, G.C.M.G., High Commissioner for the Commonwealth 
of Australia, seconded by Professor Wkndham R. Dunstan, 
C.M.G., F.R.S., Director of the Imperial Institute, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Searles-Wood bv acclamation, and 
was briefly responded to. The proceedings closed at 10.5 p m; 
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Building Timbers of the Empire 

By H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, VICE-PRESIDENT R.I.B.A. 


T he Timbers Committee of the Imperial 
Institute has been engaged for five years in 
investigating the resources of the Empire, 
during which time it has considered a large numiber 
of diflFerent woods, specimens of which can be seen 
at the Imperial Institute. I give in an appendix a 
list of them. Out of this list the Committee has 
selected about 40 woods which it regards as suitable 
for the building and furniture trades in this country. 

The Committee is careful to ascertain whether 
the timber can be obtained in quantities sufficient 
to make a commercial success if introduced into this 
country, and in several instances careful mechanical 
tests and practical trials have been made before the 
selection has been settled. 

In conjunction with the Empire Forestry Asso- 
ciation the Committee propose to bring together 
samples of Empire timbers in a special collection 
at the Imperial Institute in order that users of 
timber may ascertain the varving characteristics of 
the woods, from different parts of the Empire, and 
obtain full particulars of each timber to assist them 
in making their selection. It is hoped that this 
systematic exhibition will be used by the trade and 
the public, the success of the Timber Exhibition of 
1920 having shown the need of such a collection. 
It is also under consideration to form a representa- 
tive collection of those important timbers which the 
Committee has selected, and to send them round 
to important centres in the country ; and our Allied 
Societies could give valuable help in this scheme. 
The Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies prepared 

I. 


for the Royal Aeronautical Society a short lisCof 
standard names. I have given this as anappendix.as 
standard names for timbers would save endless con- 
fusion, andacompletelistshouldbemade which could 
be accepted by timber users and the timber trade. 

The home-grown timbers of the United Kingdom 
are alder, ash, beech, birch, box, chestnut, elm, silver 
fir, holly, hornbeam, larch, lime, oak, plane, pine, 
poplar, spruce, sycamore, walnut, willow and yew. 

With regard to the soft woods, the timbers 
commonly used and required by architects which 
they understand can be grown in the United King- 
dom are red wood, white wood, and American 
yellow pine. Scots pine was the only wood used in 
many of the ancient Scottish castles, where it has 
withstood the wear and tear of centuries and 
remains sound until the present day. 

Of the hard woods, at one period British timber 
held a world-wide reputation. British ships con- 
structed of British oak were pre-eminent. The 
same timber was held in high esteem for building 
purposes, and was extensivelv emploved for cabinet 
and other work. 

In home-grown oak there are two main varieties 
—white and brown, both of which abounded in our 
forests in the past. Turkey oak, introduced into 
this countrv about 170 years ago, is in manv 
respects similar to American red oak, and is of 
practically no value. It runs heavily to sap, and is 
often shaky. In appearance it is more of an orna- 
mental tree, and the acorn cup is spikv — not 
smooth, like the white oak cup. 
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I have been fortunate in getting from Mr. Fraser 
a most excellent sample of Turkey oak, which you 
will find among the samples shown. You will see 
that this sample carries heavy sap, but the amount 
is bv no means exceptional, for many Turkey oaks 
are practicallv all sap. In addition you will notice 
the heart shakes. 

Home-grown white oak varies enormously in 
te.xture and value, according to the district in w hich 
it is grown. For instance, oak from a county like 
Cornwall is small and coarse, and suitable only for 
wheelwrights’ work. Oak from Sussex is splendid, 
but inclined to be hard. Oak from Northampton- 
shire, parts of Essex, Suffolk, Oxford, Lincoln, and 
so forth is of good size and mild in texture. Home- 
grown white oak is in demand for manv classes of 
heavv work, but it also supplies some of the most 
beautiful panelling. 

When wood grows old it becomes impregnated 
with waste products and gets darker in colour. If 
you compare the two samples of English quartered 
oak, you will see that the one w hich is cut from an 
old tree is much darker and richer in tone than the 
one which is cut from a young tree. 

Some of these woods are still used for certain 
work, but for various reasons foreign timber had, 
before the war, largely displaced that of home 
growth, and several kinds of wood that had from 
time immemorial enjoyed a high reputation for 
strength and durability and beauty ot finish were 
neglected by architects. Foreign woods, sometimes 
of distinctly inferior qualit}', placed upon the 
market in an attractive manner, came into fashion 
and the more solid British product was neglected. 
I have here a sample of American oak showing a 
peculiar form of shrinking, for which I can find no 
explanation. It shrinks on the heart edge. Al- 
though the importance of British oak is a tradi- 
tion, architects have refused to specify British oak 
for panelling, flooring, and other purposes on the 
plea that it is unsuitable and inferior to wood of 
foreign growth, notwithstanding roofs, staircases, 
and panelling of undoubted British oak are the 
features of many old English churches and houses, 
where they have stood the test of centuries. 

At the present time, in the two most important 
buildings now being erected, the panelling is 
Japanese and Austrian oak and Italian walnut. 

The w'ar created a reaction to a certain extent. 
Imported woods became scarce, and people who 
had relied entirely upon them were obliged to use 


the home-grown products, and they were agreeably 
surprised to find that they possessed virtues with 
which thev were unacquainted. But the best home- 
grown timber was comparatively scarce, and, owing 
to the heavy cutting during the war, the stock of 
growing timber in the British Isles was never lower 
than at present. Of manv timbers there is bound to 
be a shortage for manv years, but oak, elm, ash, 
poplar, willow', hornbeam, sweet chestnut, beech, 
birch, sveamore, alder, plane, pine, spruce, larch, 
and silver fir are trees that will provide a large 
quantitv of timber for building purposes. 

It is essential that the timber resources of the 
United Kingdom should be increased, but if timber 
must be grown it must be on business lines, and in 
time the National Forest Service and the privately 
owned forests must be self-supporting and capable 
of producing a dividend on invested capital. To 
help in this, users of wood should insist on home- 
grown wood being used wherever possible, and 
architects are especially asked to see to this when 
specifying for buildings. 

The architect's difficulty in regard to the use of 
home-grown timber for building purposes is the 
lack of “ availability " due to the defective organisa- 
tion of the home-grown timber market, and to lack 
of “ reliability " due to bad afforestation. 

One of the chief points is the defective transport 
facilities of the country, and until this is thoroughly 
overhauled perfect organisation in other directions 
will be heavily discounted. 

It is essential that home-grown timber should be 
put on the market in a mature condition, properly 
graded and in recognised standard scantlings 
marked with the year of felling, properly seasoned 
and of good quality, sold in yards which are well 
situated for transport, and in sufficient quantity to 
supplv a reasonably large demand. 

In the report on the condition of the roof of 
Westminster Hall the following conditions to be 
observed when obtaining oak were laid down : — 
(a) 'I'he timber should be open grown oak 
in park situations, or grown as coppice and 
standard. 

{b) 'I'he soil in which the timber is grown 
should be known, and should be a stiff, re- 
tentive loam. 

(c) The species of oak should be peduncu- 
lata ; sessile or durmast oak shoidd not be 
used. 
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{d) Timber should all be winter felled, and 
no spring or autumn felled oak should be used. 

(e) The timber should be at least two to 
three years fallen before converted, and for great 
constructional purposes pieces of what is called 
the “ prime log ” only should be used, he., the 
butt end of the tree from the root to the first 
out-throw of a big branch. 

(/) possible the oak should be seasoned 
for six months under cover after being cut to 
the scantlings in which it is to be used. 

It is found that oak used for structural purposes, 
if cut from trees from which large horizontal 
branches spring, opens in serious shakes under 
stress. 

Timber merchants as a rule can give no informa- 
tion as to the species of oak from which the timber 
has been cut. In addition they have no note of the 
soil on which it has been grown, nor would they 
appear to have very definite records as to the time 
of felling. 

Reliable estimates should be made of the timbers 
available in this country for building purposes, and 
tables prepared for the next fifty years until timber 
planted now is ready for the market. These tables 
should be in the hands of every timber merchant. 
Emphasis should be laid upon the principle of the 
supply creating the demand rather than the demand 
creating the supply. 

The question of soft woods is more urgent than 
that of hard woods. Forests are being depleted in 
Europe and America, and immature and dead 
timber is finding its way on to the market in in- 
creasing quantities. 

The following is a brief account of the more im- 
portant timbers of the Overseas Empire : — 

CAN.\DA. 

The best European timber for building purposes 
is the Scots Fir (pinus sylvestris). It grows in the 
United Kingdom from 6o to 120 feet in height, and 
with trunks 1 1 to 3 .1 feet in diameter. It is imported 
from Northern Europe under various names such 
as red and yellow deal, redwood, and deal with 
the names of various ports as prefix. The use of 
the word “ fir ” in connection with this wood 
should be discontinued, for it has nothing to do 
with the tree fir. As this timber is the standard on 
which the constants in our formulae are based, and 
the scantlings of the various converted timbers are 


cut in the search for new sources of supplv for soft 
woods for building purposes, Pinus sylvestris has 
been used as the control for the comparison of 
strengths. Most of this wood comes from the 
Baltic and White Sea, and until the European 
forests are more cut it will be difficult for the Em- 
pire timber to compete in price, as freights from 
Eastern Canada in normal times are from 20 to 
30 per cent, more than from the White Sea, 25 to 
50 per cent, more than from Sweden, Petrograd 
and Riga. From Western Canada freights are more 
than double than from Eastern Canada. 

The great factor in all questions of the use of a 
bulky and comparatively cheap article like con- 
structional wood is the freight, and even though the 
Panama Canal has reduced the time a vessel with a 
Pacific wood cargo on board occupies in her voyage, 
the difference in the distance the wood has to come 
will probably curtail the use of it for a long time. 
When freights become more equal, then the Pacific 
mills will lay themselves out to cater for the English 
markets. At present from i to 2 per cent, of their 
output only comes to Europe. 

With Dr. Chandler’s permission I have taken the 
bulk of the following notes from his article on 
“ F'seful Timbers of the British Empire in Modern 
Building.” 

From Canada the principal soft woods are spruce, 
Douglas fir. Western hemlock and white pine. 

Dougl.^s Fir [Pseiidotsiiga Doiiglasu\ Carr .). — 
This timber is known under a variety of names — 
e.g., Oregon pine, British Columbia pine. British 
Columbia fir, red fir, yellow fir, Douglas spruce. 
The tree occurs from Northern British Columbia 
to Mexico, and reaches its best development in 
southern British Columbia ; in Canada it extends 
eastwards to Alberta. Its average height is from 150 
to 255 feet, with a diameter of from 3 to 6 feet. Two 
forms are distinguished — viz., the mountain form, 
growing in the hinterland regions of relatively light 
rainfall ; and the coast form, found in the lowland 
areas where the rainfall is heavier. The timber ex- 
ported is said to consist almost exclusively of the 
coast form. The wood is one of the hardest, heaviest 
and strongest of Canadian coniferous timbers, and, 
when properly seasoned, is fine, sound and clear. 
The sapwood is narrow, and the heartwood varies 
in colour from light yellow to a decided yellow 
tinge. The number of annual rings per inch is 
commonly between twelve and sixteen (rarely less 
than eight), the dark summer (“ autumn ”) wood 
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being well developed and hard, while the spring 
wood is soft and much lighter in colour. The wood 
is usually of uniform growth and comparatively 
free from knots and resin. 

The average weight of the dry wood is approxi- 
mately 28 lb. per cubic foot. 

Uses. — Douglas tir has long been known in 
European markets under the name of Oregon pine 
supplies being chiefly derived from the L'nited 
States. Recent years, however, have seen a great 
development in the lumber trade of British Colum- 
bia, and the timber of Pseudotsuga Douglasii, 
Carr., derived from that country, is now marketed 
as British Columbia Douglas fir. Although well 
known in Europe, experience with Douglas fir has 
been gained chiefly in the United States and in 
Canada. The timber is obtainable in very large 
dimensions, sticks too feet and over in length and 
2 feet square being readily supplied by mills in 
British Columbia. This fact, combined with the 
strength, durability and lightness of the timber, and 
the ease with which it can be worked, renders 
Douglas fir of special value as a structural timber 
for railway cars, piling, docks, building timbers, 
bridge and trestles timbers, ships and barges. It is 
also suited for sashes and doors. As inside finish 
(e.g., in the form of veneer) Douglas fir is con- 
sidered to possess special qualities in its hard 
surface, beauty of grain, freedom from warping and 
shrinking, and ability to take stains and varnish. It 
does not take paint well, as the grain shows through. 
There is in England a prejudice against Oregon pine 
due to the fact that the timber is not properly sea- 
soned before shipment, and the long voyage caused 
the timber to have a bad appearance when it reached 
English ports. There is no reason whv properl v 
seasoned Douglas fir should not be as free from 
decay as anv Baltic timber or pitch pine. 

SoL'Therx Pine. —.A term which embraces several 
species of timber, of which long leaf or pitch pine is 
the most familiar to English users. A lost of the 
wood required in “ timber ” sizes 12 bv 12 and 17 
by 17 (“ timber ” is the trade name for square stuff 
over II inches square) used in Europe since the 
gradual falling-off of Baltic fir timber is southern 
pine. Loblolly is disliked generally. 'Fhe disadvan- 
tage of pitch pine is its inherent tendency to shrink, 
even if planed some years after import. It is quite 
true that it is harder and stronger in tensile strength 
than Baltic fir. Owing to its length generally averag- 
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ing 30 feet, it is a most useful timber for carpenters’ 
work. Douglas fir can also be obtained in long 
lengths and is more regular in strength. 

British Coi.imbi.a Sprice. — Also known as 
sitka, silver or tideland spruce. 'Phis timber (the 
largest ot Canadian spruces), familiar in the English 
market for many years, is now one ot the best known 
of Canadian timbers on account of its extensive use 
in the manufacture of aircraft during tlie war. 
The straight, even grain, toughness, elasticity, and 
lightness of the wood (20 lb. per cubic foot, kiln 
dried), together with the long, clear lengths in 
which it can be obtained free from knots and other 
blemishes, establish it with few rivals for aeroplane 
w ork. The timber is w hite, w ith a fine silver sheen, 
and is free from resin, and without noticeable taste 
or smell. It works easily and smoothly, does not 
warp, takes paints and stains well, and has good 
nailing qualities. The wood is used for a great 
variety of purposes in Canada and Western America 
— notably for the inside and outside finishing of 
buildings. Only the finest selected timber is used 
for aircraft work, and the remaining material should 
find a readymarket for buildingpurposes mentioned 
above, for which the perfect qualities required for 
aeroplanes are not so essential. 

Y' ESTERX Hemlock is not so well known over 
here as it is in Canada. It constitutes i8'3 per cent, 
of Canadian commercial timber, and, likethe others, 
grows to a large size. Even in Canada its good 
qualities and value are not so well known as they 
will be. For ordinary building purposes it is equally 
as useful as Douglas fir. It has 8S per cent, of the 
strength of its biggest brother, and is not so suit- 
able for the heaviest type of construction, but it 
makes excellent siding, flooring, ceiling, scantling, 
inside joists, etc. For sash and door fixtures, turned 
stock, panelling, etc., it has exceptional merit. 

Western hemlock is usually light in colour, and 
contains no pitch or resin. It dresses to a smooth, 
satin-like surface capable of taking a very high 
polish, and is not easily scratched. Sawn slash grain 
it shows a very handsome figuring. Western hem- 
lock takes paint well, and for enamel finish is pe'- 
fect. Edge-grain hemlock flooring has proved in- 
valuable. It hardens with age, and there is an in- 
stance on the Pacific coast w here it has been dow n 
for 50 years and is now so hard that it is difficult to 
drive a tack in. 

.As regards Eastern Canada spruce forms the bulk 
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of the timber exported to this countr}-, white spruce 
heading the list ; it is gradually taking the place of 
white pine, for which it is a good substitute for 
many purposes. It should be more extensively used 
in this country for carcasing and general construc- 
tion work. Its weight is 25 lb. per cubic foot. 

Red Spruce from Quebec and the maritime pro- 
vinces is used for the same purposes, and is pre- 
ferred for joinery. Weight, 32 lb. per cubic foot. 

Bl.\ck Spruce is the strongest and most durable 
of the spruces, and should find wider application in 
this country for carcasing and construction work 
generally. Weight, 28 lb. per cubic foot. 

White Pixf. — This valuable timber, also known 
in this country as yellow or Quebec pine, stood 
second among Canadian timbers in 1919 both as 
regards production and value. Over 70 per cent, of 
the cut is obtained from Ontario. The wood is 
light, soft, straight-grained, free from resin and 
easily worked ; it holds nails well. Though not 
strong relatively, it is probably used for a greater 
variety of purposes than any other Canadian timber. 
Its chief uses are in construction work where 
strength is not essential. It is a favourite material 
for deck-planking, sashes, doors, and finishings, 
while the slabs and edgings resulting from conver- 
sion are manufactured into shingles and laths. 
Fender the name of “ cork pine ’ the wood is ex- 
tensively employed in making matches. The 
cheaper grades are largely used lor boxes and crates. 
In the E’nited Kingdom white pine is well known 
as a most valuable wood for engineers’ “ patterns ” 
on account of its even and uniform grain and easy 
working. It was formerly much more widely used 
in this country for general purposes, but American 
competition for supplies has considerably affected 
exports to this country. Weight, 24 lb. per cubic 
foot 

E-\sterx Hemlock. — d’his timber (also know n as 
“ hemlock spruce ” and “ hemlock fir ’ ) stands 
high among Canadian timbers in point of quantity 
cut. It is much inferior to British Columbia western 
hemlock. The wood is reddish brown, fairly stiff, 
buf rather harsh and liable to splinter ; it holds 
nails well. A large part of the production is used 
locally for frames of buildings, joists, rafters, boxes, 
crates, concrete “ forms,” sleepers and poles, and 
for other purposes where a first-class wood is not 
essential. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The principal commercial woods which have 
been exported from Australia include jarrah, karri, 
tuart and w'andoo from Western Australia ; and 
ironbark, grey gum, tallow wood, blackbutt, spotted 
gum, blue gum, string} bark, ash and swamp gum, 
and turpentine mainly from New South Wales and 
Tasmania. Many of these woods are well known 
in this country and in other parts of the world 
(notably South Africa and India), where they have 
been used for piling, heavy construction work, rail- 
way sleepers and wood paving. Other timbers — 
e.g., black bean, blackwood or fiddleback, rose- 
wood, silky oak — are also highly valued for deco- 
rative purposes, though not so well known. It 
is claimed that the most distinguishing physical 
property of Australian hardwoods is their dura- 
bility under the most adverse natural and artificial 
conditions. 

Euc.llyptus Woods. 

J. VRR.AH is restricted to the south-western section 
of Western Australia, and in this country is probably 
the best-known timber of the Conimonwealth. It 
varies from light brick-red to dark red, is straight 
grained (sometimes wavy), splits easily in the direc- 
tion of the grain, is of medium hardness, and works 
easily and well ; it is occasionally figured. The 
wood, which is used extensively in Australia and 
elsewhere for bridge, wharfe and house construc- 
tion, railway sleepers, telegraph poles, and in all 
branches of carriage and wagon work. It has been 
largely exported to India and South Africa as rail- 
way sleepers, and in this country is well known for 
construction work, and as paving blocks, though 
for the latter purpose it is not so satisfactory under 
present conditions as Baltic timber. It is a fine 
cabinet and furniture wood, and is an admirable 
material for high-class joinery, such as window 
frames, doors, staircases, etc. It must be well 
seasoned, however, or joints are apt to gape. 
Weight, 51 lb. per cubic foot. 

K. vrri is also a Western Australian timber. It is 
often difficult to distinguish from jarrah, but it is 
considerably stronger than that wood, chiefly on 
account of the interlocked grain, w hich also renders 
it more difficult in working ; usually it is also 
lighter in colour. Karri is very suitable for bridge 
girders, beams, joists, etc., and has been largely 
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used in England tor railwav-carriage scantlings and 
telegraph-pole arms. It is fire resistant, and can be 
obtained in very large sizes. Weight, 58 lb. per 
cubic foot. 

Sydney Blue Gum, a native of Xetv South Wales 
and Queensland, Yields a hard red timber of medium 
weight (46 lb. per cubic foot) which should be more 
widely known in this country. It is straight grained, 
open, easv to work and durable, and gum veins are 
rare. It is used more particularlv in coach and 
wheelwrights’ work, and to a less extent in building 
construction, shipbuilding, paving blocks and 
sleepers. 

Stringyb.vrk, which occurs in all the eastern 
States and Tasmania, has been used in many parts 
of the world for sleepers, piling and heavy construc- 
tion work. The wood is fissile, moderately hard 
and tough, and of a pale brown colour. The sap- 
wood is liable to attack by borers and should be 
rejected. In Tasmania the timber is used exten- 
sively for joinery, cabinet work and internal fittings, 
for which purpose it is well suited. Weight, 46 lb. 
per cubic foot. 

“Ashes.” — The timbers furnished by this group 
resemble in many respects those of the genus 
Fraxinus (ash). Several valuable timbers are con- 
cerned, of which the best known is the mountain 
ash or Tasmanian oak, occurring in New South 
Wales and Tasmania. In its strength, resilience and 
bending properties the wood is very similar to the 
English ash, for which it forms an excellent sub- 
stitute. In New South Y’ales this timber is much 
valued. In Tasmania it is largely used for furniture, 
office fittings and decorative work, and should be of 
interest to motor-body builders. Weight, 41 lb. 
per cubic foot. 

Other Hvrd woods. 

Bl.vckwoou, obtainable from all the eastern 
States, is a decorative wood reddish-brown to dark 
brown in colour, with golden brown bands, and 
often a curly figure and mottling ; the “ fiddle 
back ” varietv has striking parallel dark stripes. It 
finishes well with a satinv sheen and takes a good 
polish, and is a magnificent timber for cabinet 
work. It is extensivelv used locally for internal 
fittings of railway carriages, shops and offices for 
furniture and similar purposes, and is well known 
in this country. Weight, 47 lb. per cubic foot. 
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R.tsPiiERRY J.\M Wood, a very hard, rich crimson 
or purplish wood, with an odour of raspberrie.s. It 
has a close smooth grain, and is e.xcellent for turning 
and ornamental work, for which purpose it should 
be more widelv known. It has been used locallv for 
p.osts and other outside work on account of its 
durabilitv, but it is too valuable for such a purpose. 
W eight, bz lb. per cubic foot. 

Bl.vuk: Be-\.\, occurring in New South Wales and 
southern Queensland, is another fine cabinet timber 
of moderate hardness. It is of various shades of 
brown, with dark stripes and mottling, is straight- 
grained, planes easilv with a smooth surface and 
polishes well, but requires careful seasoning. 
Employed locally in all forms of cabinet and deco- 
rative work, doors, etc. Y'eight, 47 lb. per cubic 
foot. 

Silky O.vk. — F ive woods are stated to be marked 
in Sydney as " silky oak.” Important varieties are 
derived from On'tes e.xcelsa, R. Br., and Crevilh-a 
robusta, A. Cunn., the timbers of which are similar. 
Both timbers are strong, durableandlight-coloured, 
with a grain and handsome flecked figuring 
(“ slash ”) resembling oak. They are suitable for 
office and shop fittings and for general joinery 
work. 

Coniferous Woods. 

Australia possesses few if any coniferous soft- 
woods available in sufficient quantities to warrant 
any considerable export trade after supplying local 
needs. A number of indigenous “ pine ” timbers, 
however, are utilised in the Commonwealth, the 
following being the more important ; — 

Huon Pine, restricted to Tasmania, yields pro- 
bablv the finest soft-wood on the Australian market. 
It is pale yellow, fairly close and straight-grained 
timber with little figure. It has excellent working 
properties, and is used locallv for everv description 
of joinery and cabinet work. Weight, 33 lb. per 
cubic toot. 

Ki.N'G Willi.vm Pine, another Tasmanian timber, 
produces a soft, pale-pinkish timber, somewhat 
resembling Californian red-wood in appearance and 
properties. It is specially suitable for mouldings, 
skirtings and similar forms of joinery where 
strength is not essential. Weight, 21-24 lb. per 
cubic foot. 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


There are large areas of virgin forest in British 
North Borneo, and recently the exploitation of these 
forests has been developed on modern lines. 

The woods that are suitable for building are : — 

Red Seri.vh {Shorea Spp .). — This can be ob- 
tained up to 8o feet long and 5 feet diameter. It 
varies from pale pink or yellow to dark red, 
possesses a more or less cedar-like odour, and is 
easily worked. Weight, 25 to 40 lb. a cubic foot. 

White Serl\h is useful for light construction 
work. The weight is 35 to 40 lb. a cubic foot. 

Kruin. — Can be obtained in clear lengths up to 
80 feet and diameter up to 4 feet. It is a strong and 
stiff wood, and will probably become the most 
important constructural wood of the country. 
Weight, 40 to 50 lb. a cubic foot. 

SEL.yxG.yx B.tTU is another excellent wood for all 
constructural purposes. Weight, 52 to 65 lb. a 
cubic foot. 


Mir.\b.\u is a very hard and heavy, coarse- 
grained, dark yellowish-brown wood. Weight, 48 
to 75 lb. a cubic foot. It is used for all kinds of high 
grade construction work on land. 

K.tPOR, or Borneo camphor wood, is good for 
constructural work, but it is said to be subject to 
dry rot, and if the tree has not been tapped tor 
camphor it is useless. 

All these timbers are liable to decay if in contact 
with the ground, but if properly protected they are 
very strong and durable. In the trade these timbers 
are known as cedar and teak ; this is very confusing, 
as they have no relation to either of these woods. 
The following are the equivalent trade names : — 


Red Seriah . . 
White Seriah 
Salangan Batu 
Selangan Kacha 
Alirabau 

Kapor (camphor) 

Kruin 

Oba Sula 


Red Cedar. 

White Cedar. 

No. 2 Borneo Teak. 
Prime Avera. 

No. I Borneo Teak. 
Burma Teak. 
Borneo Teak. 
Mahogany. 


INDIA. 

Apart from teak, overseas timber exports from 
India have been relatively small. The greater part 


of the out-turn of timber is used locally and hitherto 
has been supplemented by large imports, of which 
a considerable proportion (chiefly coniferous solt- 
woods) is derived from Europe. It seems probable, 
howev'er, that with the improved means of extrac- 
tion and transport and satisfactory seasoning and 
treatment of the woods produced, the greater part 
of the needs of the country could he supplied from 
local forests (notably those of Burma), and leave 
available a surplus of valuable “jungle-woods” 
{i.e., timber other than teak) well suited to the 
requirements of overseas markets. This question is 
engaging attention, and it is interesting to note the 
statement that fully 85 per cent, of the timber pur- 
chased by the Indian Munitions Board during the 
War for military purposes was the produce of the 
country. Hitherto, Indian timbers have remained 
little known outside India. In this country, in addi- 
tion to teak. East Indian rosewood or blackwood, 
Andaman padauk, Eng, and Moulmein cedar are 
the best known ; while less familiar timbers are 
East Indian walnut, gurjun, pyinma, Burma 
padauk, and thatka or Moulmein mahogany. In 
America, teak, Andaman padauk and rosewood are 
well known, and East India walnut, also known as 
koko or kokko, black chuglam, white chuglam and 
Andaman marble-wood have also been imported. 
There would appear to be little doubt, however, 
that, provided the woods can be exported in fair 
quantities and at a reasonable price, the intrinsic 
merits of a considerable number of Indian woods 
would secure for them a valuable market in this 
country. Mr. A. Howard has recently introduced 
several of these and other interesting woods into 
the country. 

Teak. — This wood is too well known to need 
detailed description. 

Exg or Ix. — This valuable Burmese wood, to- 
gether with the next three species described — viz., 
gurjun, thingan and sal, belongs to Dipterocarpaceae 
— one of the most important of timber-yielding 
trees in the East. The wood is closely allied to 
Siamese vang, and has been known in this country 
for many years, and used to a considerable extent 
for cheap furniture. L'nfortunately, it has frequent- 
ly been marketed as Eng “ teak,” causing disap- 
pointment to users of true teak, from which Eng is 
quite different. The heartwood is red to red-brown, 
with a strong aromatic smell when first cut. The 
wood is durable, hard and straight-grained, with a 
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firm, close texture which renders it very suitable for 
flooring. It is excellent for interior decorative work 
(panelling, etc.), and good results hare been ob- 
tained when using it for heavv indoor constructional 
w ork. The timber, however, must be well seasoned, 
and is not recommended for outdoor work. Nails 
cause the production ot a black stain w hen the wood 
;s exposed to the wet, as in the case of oak. In India 
Eng is largelv used for building purposes, boats, 
carts and furniture. Large supplies of the wood 
are available. Weight, 54 lb. per cubic foot. 

GuRiUX. — 'F his is an important timber ot Burma, 
and has been exported in considerable quantitv to 
Calcutta from the Andamans, where large supplies 
are available ; it is also known in this market. The 
wood is pale, reddish-brown, moderatelv hard, and 
oilv. It is used locallv for planking and packing 
cases, and experiments are being carried f>ut in 
India as to the suitability of the wood for railway 
sleepers after antiseptic treatment. It is one ot the 
best woods for parquet flooring, and can be most 
successfullv emploved for panelling. Weight (aver- 
age), 50 lb per cubic toot. 

S.-VL. — This is one of tlie most important Indian 
tinibers, and on account of its strength and dura- 
bility is in great demand locally for railway sleepers, 
rolling stock, building purposes, etc., but on account 
of the local demand there is little likelihood of sup- 
plies being available for export in commercial 
quantities in the near future. 

Axd.wi.xx P.XD.ai'K. — This beautiful timber, also 
known as -\ndaman redwood, deserves to be more 
widely used in this country, where its fine qualities 
are bv no means fullv recognised. It is restricted to 
the Andamans. 'Fhe outstanding characteristic is 
the striking colour, w hich varies from deep crimson 
and brilliant red to brown, sometimes streakeil 
with dark brown or black. The best coloured logs 
constitute onlv a small portion of those cut (about 
5 per cent.), but it is estimated that approximatelv 
70 per cent, ot the logs vield redwood of various 
shades fit for export : the remaining 40 per cent, 
consist ot " off-coloured " timber, which is fulK 
equal to the best logs except in colour. The v\ood 
is verv strong and durable, w ith a fine hard, smooth 
texture. It works well, does not warp or split, and 
takes a remarkablv fine polish, which well repavs 
the labour spent upon it. When worked in delicate 
mouldings, how ever, the finer members are inclined 
to chip. 
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Bl.^ckwood. - -'Fhis valuable timber, also known 
in this country as blast India or Bombav rosewood, 
is a handsome, dark purplish wood with black 
streaks. It is verv hard and durable, somewhat 
difficult to work, but takes a fine smooth polish. In 
India blackwood is extensivelv used for furniture, 
cabinet work, panelling, carving, joinerv, carts, and 
tor ordnance purposes ; as w ell as for tool handles, 
brush backs, musical instruments, turnerv, etc. 
The wood is exported to Europe and America for 
turniture and cabinet making, but in this countrv 
Its use is now practicallv confined to the pianoforte 
trade. It deserves much wider appilieation. Y eight, 
50 lb. per cubic toot. 

Mol'lmeix Ced.xr. — This timber, also known as 
toon, red cedar and thitkado (Burma), is exported 
to Europe from Burma, and is well known in this 
country, being familiar as one of the woods used for 
making cigar boxes. It is also obtainable from other 
parts of the Empire — e.g., Australia. The soft, fra- 
grant wood is of a rose to dull red colour, and re- 
sembles an open-grained mahogany in texture and 
general characteristics. It works to a smooth shiny 
finish, and takes a fine polish, but requires con- 
siderable previous filling. The timber is durable 
under cover, does not split or warp, but is apt to be 
affected by large variations of temperature and 
moisture. The wood is in great demand in tlv’s 
countr\-, and fine logs frequently obtain h.igh prices. 
It is a valuable wood for furniture, cabinet work, 
panelling and cigar boxes, and in India additional 
uses are for boats, carving, oil casks, etc. Weight, 
35 lb. per cubic foot, but variable. 

PviXM.A, — The chief timber of .\ssam. Eastern 
Bengal ,tnd Chittagong, and one of the most im- 
portant timbers ot Burma, where it is available in 
fair quantity. It is lightish reddish grey to olive- 
brown in colour, hard, durable, and with a straight 
grain. It works easilv, gices a good surface and 
takes a fine polish. Fhe wood is used in India tor 
many purposes where strength and durability, com- 
bined with lightness, are required. It has been 
imported occasionally into this countrv, and has 
been recommended for carriage building, furniture 
and panelling, for which it would appear very 
suitable. Weight. 40 to 45 lb. per cubic foot 
(Gamble). 

WEST AFRICA. 

Practically the whole of the timber hitherto ex- 
ported from British West Africa has been sold as 
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“ mahogany,” though certain other woods — e.g., 
iroko or West African teak, African walnut, African 
padauk — are more or less familiar to a section of the 
timber trade, though the majority of these woods 
rem,ain practicallv unknown to timber users in this 
country. It is interesting to note that before the 
war West African timbers were far more widely 
used and appreciated in Germany than in the 
United Kingdom. At the present time, however, 
there are indications that the merits of selected 
West African woods other than “ mahoganies ” are 
receiving recognition in this country, and it is pro- 
bable that, under favourable conditions as to freight, 
felling dues and forest transport, these timbers will 
find a regular market in this country for a variety of 
useful purposes. 

i\Lt.HOii-VNiE.s. — The “ mahoganies ” derived from 
West Africa comprise several distinct botanical 
species of woods, which in appearance and practical 
qualities resemble the true mahogany of the Y'est 
Indies sufficiently closely to be accepted and classi- 
fied bv the trade as mahogany. The best of the 
West .'\frican mahoganies are very valuable woods, 
and hold a high position in the market on account 
of the large sizes and quantities in which they are 
available and the magnificent figure which often 
characterises them. The trade in West African 
mahogany has been built up chiefly during the last 
twenty-five or thirtv vears. and tor some time past 
the greater part of the enormous consumption of 
mahogany in this country has been of \\ est African 
origin. 

“ Lagos ” mahogany closely resembles Hon- 
duras mahogany in colour and general qualities. 
Formerly it was the best of the African mahoganies 
marketed, and manv finely figured logs were regu- 
larly obtainable. Supplies of excellent wood are 
still shipped, but the export from Lagos has 
diminished in recent years. 

The “ Benin ” wood is of very fine quality, and 
is especially useful for panel work on account of the 
large size of the logs. It resembles Lagos mahogany 
but is of superior toughness. 

“ Sapele ” mahogany is also obtainable in large 
sizes, and figured logs are common. Hitherto the 
wood has marketed chiefly to Germany, where the 
well marked stripy “roe ” rendered it very popular 
for cabinet making. The wood, however, fre- 
quently possesses a strong cedar odour, which in 
this country has been held to be a disadvantage. A 

L 2 


more serious defect is the common occurrence of 
ring-shake in the logs, and the liability of the wood 
to warp. The former defect may possibly be over- 
come by special methods of felling, and it is known 
that the warping can be avoided by using carefully 
seasoned timber cut on the quarter. The Imperial 
Institute Committee are making investigations with 
regard to this tendency to ring-shakes. 

AfriC-VX Te.\k. — This splendid hardwood, also 
known as Iroko and Odoum, is one of the most 
valuable timbers in West Africa. It is extensively 
used locally for all kinds of construction work (in- 
cluding general carpentry, joinery and furniture), 
and is regularly imported into this country in small 
quantities from Nigeria and the Gold Coast, the 
best qualities coming from Benin (Nigeria). The 
wood is usually sold as “ African teak ” and also as 
“ African oak " ; the latter name, however, is 
incorrectly applied, the source of original African 
“ oak ” being Oldfieldia africana. In spite of its 
trade name, African teak is not related to true teak, 
and bears little resemblance to that wood in ap- 
pearance and general features, the absence of the 
characteristic oiliness of teak being a notable point 
of difference. The wood varies from pale yellow- 
brown to dark brown, has a good appearance, and 
is strong, nmderately hard, and very durable. When 
well seasoned it does not warp. It saws and planes 
well, but being somewhat cross-grained requires 
care in finishing, and takes nails indifferently. The 
grain is often somewhat open, but is handsome when 
polished. The wood is well .tdapted for all purposes 
where a strong, durable uood of good appearance 
is required, and should receive far more attention 
in this country. It is excellently suited for doors 
(inside and out), window sashes, sills, treads and 
staircases, and probably possesses a considerable 
degree of fire resistance. The wood slu)uld be most 
useful for interior finishing, joinery, cabinet work, 
laboratory benches and fittings, wagon building 
and wheel felloes. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Cr-\bwood or British Gui.^x.t M.thog.vxy. — 
This valuable timber, which belongs to the 
mahogany family, deserves far wider attention in 
this country, being suitable lor many purposes 
where medium qualities of mahogany are employed 
Two varieties are stated to occur —viz., “ red ” (or 
highland) crab wood, and “ white ” (or lowland) 
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crabwood, but so far it has not been possible to 
detect anv botanical distinction between the trees 
concerned. The former is darker in colour and of 
closer texture than the “ white variety. Red crab- 
wood is a tough, moderately soft, lustrous wood, 
closely resembling mahogany and certain grades of 
cedar in colour and appearance. It has a mode- 
rately coarse, open grain, saws easily, takes nails 
fairly well, and is capable of a high polish. In 
planing, care is necessary, as the wood is some- 
times apt to “ pick up.” The wood is largely used 
for building purposes in British Guiana, and is the 
favourite furniture wood of the colony. It is not 
unknown in this country, and has been exported in 
considerable quantities to the United States. It is a 
very useful cabinet and furniture wood, and is well 
adapted as a substitute for medium quality mahog- 
any ; it has been used with much success in the 
British Guiana Court at the Imperial Institute for 
show cases and ornamental construction work. 
Weight. 38I to 465 lb. per cubic foot (quoted by 
Stone and Freeman), 

Red C'ED.tR. — This is the well known ” West 
Indian cedar,” commercial supplies of which are 
derived from several parts of the M’est Indies. It 
should not be confused with white cedar or Wara- 
kuki. British Guiana red cedar has a fairly coarse 
grain, but works well and takes a good finish. The 
uses of this timber are too well known to need 
description. 

MoR.t. — This timber deserves to be better known 
in this country. It is dark or •'eddish brown, often 
streaked with whitish or dark brown lines, and 
piossesses a lustrous surface, which, however, is 
somewhat marred hy a grey resinous deposit. The 
heartwood 1.' one or the eight first-class ship- 
building timbers at Lloyd’s and is obtainable in 
logs iS to 35 feet in length, squaring 12 to 20 
inches. Two varieties are distinguished viz., red 
and w hite mora —hut it is not clear that the timhers 
differ in any important respects. Mora is a hard, 
heavy, strong, very tough and durable timber, 
fissile, hard to sawy planing well and smoothly, but 
nailing badly ; it takes a fine polish. The wood is 
abundant in the colon)', and is strongly recom- 
mended fen" shipbuilding, hea\'\' construction work, 
and tor railway sleepers ; it is also worth trial as 
paving blocks. Il'eight, 57 to h(S.I lb. per cubic 
foot. 


W.tLL.tB.t. — One of the most usetid and abundant 
timbers of the colony. Several varieties are recog- 
nised, the chief being “ soft ” wallaba and itura 
wallaba. The heartwood of both these species is 
much used locally for posts and fencing on account 
of its great durability, and is also extensively em- 
ployed for barrel and vat staves, shingles and fire- 
wood. ” Soft ” wallaba (so-called), however, is 
probably the most useful and abundant of all the 
varieties. It is a striking dark red wood, hard and 
heavy, and with a coarse but more or less e\en 
grain. The abundant resin causes a stickiness 
which is an unfortunate feature for many purposes, 
as is also the unpleasant smell, which, however, is 
not permanent. The wood splits easily, straight, 
and fairly cleanly, is moderately easy to saw', takes 
nails badly, and pilanes fairly well ; it is trouble- 
some to polish on account of “ smearing.” The 
wood has been suggested as suitable for paving 
blocks. Weight, 62 lb. per cubic foot (quoted by 
Stone and Freeman). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

British Honduras is one of the most important 
timber producing countries of the Empire. A con- 
siderable number of valuable woods are found in 
the country, but the most important are the famous 
British Honduras mahogany, cedar and rosewood. 
Pine also occurs in considerable quantities and 
merits fiirther attention. 

Britlsii Hoxdur.^s M.tHOG.txY. — This timber, 
which forn’is one of the best grades of mahogany in 
the market, is too well known to need detailed 
descripition. Formerly the wood was ascribed to the 
same botanical source as “ Spanish” or M est 
Indian mahogany, which was at one time common 
in several of the British West Indian islands. I’he 
Honduras timber is now generally recognised to be 
derived from a distinct but close!)' related species — 
viz., Sii'ietenia macropliylla. 'I’he best qualities of 
Honduras mahogany are said t(; come from the 
limestone soils to the north of Belize. 'Those from 
the south of the colony, and especially from the 
Moscpiito Coast, are somewhat inferior in density 
and grain, 

HoxuuR-ts Rosew'OOD,-- 'This timber is closely 
related botanically to East Indian rosew'ood, and is 
much valued for furniture and cabinet w ork and for 
turnery, inlaying, etc. It is a dark, reddish or nut- 
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brown wood, with an attractive grain and often 
streaked with narrow black lines. Weight, 68 to 
77I lb. per cubic foot. 


The following is a list of the more important woods examined 
by the Committee : — 

British Columbian Timbers. 


Pine. — This pine is a characteristic feature of the 
“ pine ridges ” of the colony and occurs in con- 
siderable quantity. The wood is distinguished 
locally as “ white ” and “ yellow ” pine, though 
probably only one species of tree is concerned. It 
resembles pitch pine in appearance and weight, and 
is used on the colony to a small extent for building 
purposes, but it is said to be somewhat difficult to 
saw. The wood should prove very useful for rail- 
way sleepers if properly seasoned, and is well worth 
exploitation. 


Appendix A 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE ADVISORY 
CO-MMITTEE ON TIAIBERS. 


Douglas Fir Western Yellow Pine 

Sliver Spru''‘e Western Larch 

W esterri Hemlock Western Red Cedar 

Western White Pme 


Eastern Canadian Ttmbers. 


\Miite Pine 
Red Pine 
Spruces 

Ea-'terii Hemlock 
Ea-^tem I-.mh 
Eastern Cedar 


BaRam Fir 
Jack Pine 
Tamarack 
Beech 
Birch 


Indian and Burmese Timbers. 


Burma Padauk 
Andaman Padauk 
Sal 

Taman (Pymina) 

Haldu 

Eng 

Pymkado 

Thmgaii 

Gurjun 


Rosewood 

Si'^oo 

Thitya 

Ingyin 

Yainane 

Taukkyan (Sain) 

Pmle Kanazo or Sundn 
Kanym 

Thitkado (Moulinein Cedar) 


The Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on Timber-^, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. H.D.Searles-\Vood, F.R.LB.A., 
comprises members nominated by professional and trade bodies 
including the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Timber 
Trade Federation, the Institute of Builders, the Xational 
Federation of Furniture Manufacturers, the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, the Institute of British Carriage and Automobile Manu- 
facturers, and the Empire Development Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. The Committee is also associated \Mth the Empire 
Forestrv Association, ^\ho have .ippomted representatives to 
serve on the Committee. 

The main object of the Committee is to ex.imine m turn those 
timbers of the different countries of the Empire which are avail- 
nble in commercial quantities at reasonable prices, with a view 
to bringing to the notice of the trade and of users of timber in 
this country new or little known Empire woods which possess 
technical qualities that render them valuable for constructional 
or decor.ime purposes. In this work the Committee has been 
greatly assisted by the unique collecrio’i of Empire woods 
arranged in the Public Exhibition Crailenes of the imperjal 
Tii'Jtitute : while such tests as are considered necessary' by the 
Committee for determining the mechanic.il strength and work- 
ing cjuahties of the timbers examined are earned out in the 
Timbtr 'IV^tmg Laboratory of the Imperial Institute which is 
fully efjLiipped for the purpose. The C'cmimictee also act m 
an a({\isnrv canacitv with regard to the work on timber carried 
out at the Imperial Institute. 

T he Committee have now exanained a l.'rgc number of woods 
from sevend parts of the Empire. A considerable proportion ot 
the^t woods h.ue been found to possess qualities which rentier 
them well suited for various uses in this country, often as sub 
-'titutes for better-known foreign woods. These wc'''*ds ha\e 
been made the subiecr of ofhcial reports ot the \ 'ommitree, 
sev'Mal of which have already been published in the Bulletin nf 
the J r^e) ml Iii\titutc, while others are in course of publication 

'\ he more important of these reports deal with woods from 
British Columbia, Eastern Canada, Xev Zi aland, Xigena, India 
and British Xorth Borneo, --^s a result ot the report on Bntuh 
Columbia timbers, B.C. Douglas hr, B.C. spruce and B.C. 
wc'^te^n hemlock have been included in the othc! il spccific.inons 
of K M. Office of Works. 


British Guiana Timbers. 
British Guiana Crabw'ood Red Cedar 


M'.irji 

White Cedar 

Wall aba 

Dotonna 

Silverballv 

Dalh 

Greenheart 

Fun Futi 

Brithii 

Xorth Borneo Timbers. 

Red Scriali 

Kapor 

White Seriah 

Solangan Batii 

Kruiu 

Soiaiigaii Kaclia 

Nil 

-ERiAN Timbers. 

.\ftra 

Ouiiaii 

.Veba 

Ulx'houuiw a 

.Vlititia 

Oh.'hi.uekhui 

Gkwoin 

.Xnaruouiila 

Fkhimi 

Ainvoran 

Sapele Mahogany 

Lkk. 

Cipove 

.-Vehuin 

An re 

\hura 

HlP.ldO 

Ebo 

Mauerove 

Xew Zealand Timbers. 

Kauri Pino 

Biark Beech 

S' >uthht’i J Bi'e-'li 

Kiiua 

Red ILei h 

Ceylon Timber? 

Boxwo' 'd 

Honduras Mahoaany 

Wira 

Ettei'iya 

Cevlon 

Briiish Honduras Timbers. 

PlIlO 

SalinWG''od 

Saiit.i Man i 
Baiiak 

Bkikk Pououw._''od 
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Appendix B 

CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
Timber Committee 
Standardised Names for Timbers 


SuL'uc-'te J Standard 
Xanie 

Scientific Name 

F'ountr\ of Oriuin 

1 Names nccasiDn.ilU used which it is pro- 
} po-^ed shall he ’hansioned tor the purpose 
} ot standardiMiic m I’ncnclaturc 

PlNh 




SLor^ Pine 

Plnll^ 5-\h c'-tii> . 

Xcarlx the whole of Furope in- 
cludinit Scutlauel, Xortlitin 
and We^te!n A'l.i 

) Baltic Red'Anod. Red Deal, aclloc’ Deal, 
'^ectei'i 1 ir 

SibcTi in Pine 

Coin.hi'a 

Adp^. Carpathian-. N E Ru-sia. 
\V. Siberia 

Combian Pine, bellow Piite Sv '>•> Pine, 
.Alpine Pine 

\\ hire Pine 

■^rrobus 

Canada. Northern and Ea-tern 

E >.A 

W e-ymouth Pipe, VeUnw Pph-. Soft Pine 

W e>rern A iiitr Pine 

rnonticola . . 

British Colainb.a and We>tcrn 
USA. from W ashin-aton and 
Montana to C'ePtial Ciditornaa 

Sih'er Pioe. Wh’ie Pine 

L'anadi.in Kc.i Pine 

rt'ino'-.i 

Canada and N’orttic'-r, U S A 

Hard Pine. Keel Pme 

Bull Pine 

ponderosa 

Western North America from 
British Columbia and I.ov. er 
California, and N Mexico 

Yellow P’ne, Bili Pine. Pitcii Pmc. Red 
Pine. Heavy Pint 

Lod^epole Pine 

ir.'crr.icanr. 


Tum.-raek. Prickly Pmc, >pruce Pine. 
Mi:"ra\ Pine 

Loblol! Pine 

latda 

South-Ea-tein L A 

White Pine. Bk ck Pine, etc. 

Hard Prie 

.. ri 2 ’ da 

Eastern N Atiicnci 

Pitch Pine 

Shorr-leat Pine 

echine.ta 

nv.ti-' 

Eastern U > A 

Carolina Pine 

Pitch Pine. Short-h'-af Yellow Pine 

Pitch Pir.e 

Palu'tris 

South- Ea.stern F’ S A 

Yellow Pine. Loncr-Ieaf Yellow Pine 

Manchurian Pine 

koraienjis 

Eastern 'Liberia. Maro.hu:ia, 
iNorea. J ipai'i 

Siberian. Pine, Corean Pine 





Europtan Spjuce 

P’Cea eXLch i 

Euroj->t 

Balr.c White Wood, Deal Wnne Deal 
Spruce Fir, White Fir, St' i.s Pine. 
\'iohp M'ood 

M hire spruce 

alba 

Piasteni C'anada and North- 
Eastern F .ts A 

.American White Spruce, Canadian Wivee 
.'^pruce, Quebec Spruce. Lamp' c-ltun 
Spruce 

Black Sp • liee 

, n L” 1 

North An^'eriea from Ala-ka to 
Labrador and >outhw<ird> from 
the North-FN-tern 1' S A to ; 
S N'lrainia 

American. Canadian SjiiNiCe New Biuius- 
wiek Spruce, .'^t Joiiri s .•spiuce 

^^itka n'pT ucc 

"irehcn'i" 

W’csttrn N. America from Ala-ka 
to (- ahforiii 1 

Mensma Spruce, .'^ih , r sprine, ’iddcland 
or \''esi‘ern Spruce 

Japaiic'i. Spiuee 

ajanei.NiN . . 
or other if ajiproved 

Japan 

~ 

SibciLiP >pr’aec* 

Pieca obo\..ta 

'^ibcna 


Fun 




Sil\ er } :r. Europe . . 

Abies pi Ltniata F) C' 

Mountain^ of Central and 
Southern FAiropc 

Swi-.- Pine 

Balsam k ir. F .S A . 

hal^aniea, IIil) 

North America from Labrador 

SihcT Pmc. Hu.l (jd IFiv Iknc. Canada 

C anado 


to the Northern F'.S A and 
Vin^inia 

Bals.tni, Balm o*-' f'hlead, U.S.A 

OreLjon White I-ir, 
Noble, ( ) r e 0 n , 

Xohilis. Lindl. 

Western F’.S.A. from Washing- 
ton to Northern California 

Red Fi'-, Noble lit, [uirch, 1 S.A 

Winh. 




Calitornnin White B'lr 

,, eoncolor. L X' C 

W'estern and South-Western 
U S.A. and Northern Mexico 

1 White Fir. Bal.-.aPi l-'ir 1 S 

1 

Japanese kir, X Japan, 

saehalinensis, Wast. 

Sai^halien, Kurile Is., N. Japan 

1 

N.E. Siberia 



Douirla^ Eir . . 

PseudotsULta Douylasii 

Western N. America and N. 
Xlexico 

Oreuon Pine, Ilouttlas Pine, Red Fir, 
\ello\vlir, C ,S.A., ColumbianSpruce, 
U.S.A 
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Suggested Standard 
Name 

Scientific Name 

CountiA- of Origin 

Names occasionally used which it is pro- 
posed shall be abandoned for the purpose 
of standardising nomenclature 

Larch. 




Europe Larch 

Larix europas.i, D.C. 

]Mts. of Central and Southern 
Europe 

— 

Northern Larch, . 

Russia 

,, siberica, var. of Le- 
deh. 

N.E. Russia and Siberia 

Archangel or White Sea Larch 

\\ estern i.arch, Kockv 

,, occidentalib Nutt. 

British Columbia and North- 

Not known over here and therefore no 

Mts. 


Western U S.A. 

popular description 

Hemlock. 




Canada 

Tsuga canadensis. Carr. 

Canada and Eastern U.S. A. 

Hemlock Spruce 

Western 

Cypress. 

,, albertiana 

Western N America from Alaska 
to California 

The timber of this tree is usually con- 
sidered to be cuperior to that of T. 
canadensis 

Louisiana Cypress . . 

Taxodium distichum. 

Rich. 

Southern U.S. A 

Deciduous or Louisiana Cypresx (both 
names are in use and correct) 

White C'^prc'^s, 

E. U S A. 

Chanitecvpans thvoides 
L. 

Eastern L'.S.A. 

White Cedar, Swamp Cedar. U.S A 

Yellow, Bnt. Col., 

ChamsE'Cvparis nastkaten- 

Western N. America from Alas- 

Yellow Ced.tr, Sitka Cvpress, .Aia-ka Ct- 

Alaska 

sis. Lamb. 

ka to Washington and Oregon 

pre<s 

Fort Ortord Cedar, 

Chametevparis lavsoni- 

S.W. Oregon to Xorthern Cab- 

Oregon or ^Vhite Cedar 

Oregon 

ana, Barr 

forma 


Arborvit.^:. 




Giant, W. U S.A. . 

Thuyn pheata, Den. 

Western U.S -A. 

Red Cedar. Western Cedar 

Sequoia. 




U.S. and England . 

Sequoia Sempert irons, 
Erdl. 

California 

Californian Redwood or Sequoia 

Redwood 

Sequoia gigantea. Ton . 

California 

— 

Walnut. 




European W alnut 

Juglans res/ia, L. 

South-Eastern Europe to the 
Himalaya ; North China and 
Japan 

French, Italian, Circassian Walnut 

Black Walnut, L'.S.A 

,, nigra, T. 

Southern Canada and Eastern 
U S.A. 

.American Bl.tek Walnut 

Japanese Walnut, 
Kunnii 

sieboldiana 

laxim 

Japan 

White or (irey Walnut 

Butternut, U.S.A.. . 

,, cinerea, Linn . . 

Canada and Easter U.S A. . 

— 

Lime. 




European Lime 

Tilia Vulgaria, Ma- ne 

Europe 

— 

American Lime 

Americana, L. 

Eastern U .S.A. . 

Basswood. U S..\. 

O.^K. 




British Oak . . 

Quercus pedunculata . . 

Europe, including the British 

Both trees common and timber of both 


,, sesi-siliHora Sali-b 

Isles ; Caucasus, Asia Minor 

trees is mixed indiscriminately m 
all these countries. 

French Oak . . 


. j 

— 

Austrian Oak 


— 

— 

Riga Oak 


— 

— 

American W hite Oak 

alba, 1.. 

Eastern North America. . . . 

Ahxed m this as exported aie >c\eral 
distinct specie^ of variable quallt^■ 

American Red Oak . , 

., rubra. L. 

— 

The same remarks applv 

Chestnut Oak. U.S. A. 

,, primus, L . . 


Rock Oak. New York, sold White Oak. 
Called Chc'-tnut in England, but 
passed off sometimes as Oak 

bellow Oak, S. 1 .S.A. 

,, velatma Lamb 

— 

Sold as Red Oak 

Pin Oak, U.S A. 

,, palustns Huench 


Sold as Red Oak ; often described as 
Baltimore or Virginian Oak. often 
sold as Wago’i Oak or Sill Oak 


N.B. — None of the woods known as cedar are true cedars, and no true cedar wood is in general u^e in trade in this country 
T.ebanon cedar, large quantities of Algerian cedar, Cedras atlantis, were shipped to London for sale b\ the French Government 
recently, and further supplies are likely in future. — NED. Algerian cedar and Deodar from Himilayas are the only trees 
which are the true cedar. 
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Suugested Standard 
Name 


Willow. 
Go..t or Withv 


Elm 

Ensii.'h Elm 
Wvch Elm 


Rock Elm, U S.A. . 
V.'hite American Elm 

Birch. 
American Birch 

PoPL.LR. 
White, Europe 

Grey Poplar, Enaland 


Black Poplar, England 

Bl.ick Italian Poplar. 
Eneland 


Black Cottonwood 
Poplar, Brit. Colum- 
bia 

American Balsam 
Cottonwood Poplar 
Tulip Tree, U.S.A. 


Ash. 

European 
-American White 

M.miog.a.nv 

Honduras 
Xicaraguan . . 

7'abasco 
Guatemala 
West -African 


LiQUID.tsiBER. L'.S -A. 


Hickory 


-A grea 


Scientiric Name 


-\anIc•^ occaMonalK used which it ls pro- 

Country of Orimn 

posed >hall be abandoned for the purpo^e 
ot standardising nomenclature 

Saiix aiba, L. 

,, cuprea, L. . - . . : 

Eastern Countle^ of Enudand 

'[ here are a iireat man\ species and 
\anttie'*ot willow, of which the one 
known a^ ziilluz'. is the most 

\aluablc toi that purpose and the 
onI\ one 1 know ot which l^ known 
Lc iieralU in the trade 

L Irnus campesTri", L. 

Southern England and po-sMblx 
! Spain 

Otten contused in trade as there arc 
main vanene-' of which the red- 

,, montana, \\ itb 

1 Europe, including the Brin-'h 
I^Ie^ , (_”auca>u>. A>ia Elinor, 
N’orrh-Ea&t Asia 

wooded elm of the Thames and 
^'e^e^^ \alle\s js, he-'t, and man\ 
\anetic' known under local names are 
not ciistinLaiishcd in the trade 

,, raceniosa, Thomas 

-- 



,, amtneana, L. 


Soft Elm. U .' 1 ..A., h.crc known as Soft 
Elm 

Betula spp. 

Eastern North -America 

\ arioLis specie" arc included in Antencan 
Birch m coirniercc. 

Populus alba, L. 

Europe. North -Africa. North 
and West .Asia 

Lsually confuted in England, \\here the 
urev alone i" native and cnn"idered 

canesecas 

Western Europe, indudincr the 
British Islo 

the best poplar wood, often called 
aspen or asp, which is a much smaller 
tree and inferior timber 

nigra, I 

Europe, includincr the Briti>h 
Isles 

dree mO"t used for poplar timber in 
Enudand 

.. scroTina 

Morocco . . 

French Poplar mainly, but there are 
many \arieties. Unknown in the 

trade, but a ver> jood timber of creat 
size 

tnchocarpa. 

\\ estern North .America 



T. & C. 



,, balsamifera. L. 



Balm of Gilead 

dcltoides. Marsh 



T.inedendron, tulipit'era, L 

Eastern North .America . , 

Aellow Poplar, I'.t' .A. .Aireiican White- 
wood, Canarv Whitewood. Canary 
Wood, Canary Pine, England. Rose- 
wood, .Scotland and England 

hraxinus Excelsior. L. . . 

— 


-Americana, L , . 

• — 

Several specie^, mostly inferior, are sold 
under the name of .Anierican Ash 

Some Me-xican may have 
crept in 


d here are no lancy popular names ot 
these, d’hev are ino^llv known for 

— 

.. 

wh;'t they arc and so described 

-Admiraltv getting most 

— 


Xiuerian 



Liquidamber stvracallua, 
L. 

— 

Satin Walnut. Hazel Pine, Sapwood, in 
Enudand onl\ , Reduum in America ; 
now laiLTeK used as pKwood 

Hicoria ovata Mill. 

Eastern Xorth America . . 

.Shaubark lIickoi\ cind Shcllhark Elickory 


many different species from -Africa are distinguished in trade by their port of shipment. 
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Discussion 


The PRESIDENT : We have heard a verv interest- 
ing paper, and one which will add a great deal to our 
intormation when we come to read it. 

We have interesting and important guests with us to- 
night, and I have great pleasure in calling upon Sir 
Joseph Cook, High Commissioner of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, to propose a vote of thanks. 

The Right Hon. Sir JOSEPH COOK, G.C.M.G. 
(High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia) : It is a great pleasure for me to be here this 
evening to listen to this verv interesting paper. I have 
heard to-night a great manv things about Australian 
timber that I did not know before. That mav verv well 
be, because I do not pretend to he a timber expert, or 
anything of the kind. But I noticed that the lecturer 
left out of account some of our valuable timbers in 
Australia. He has told you a great deal, for instance, 
about teaks of various kinds and in various places ; 
and I would like to remind you that we have some very 
remarkable teak on the Northern rivers of New South 
Y'ales. One of its characteristics is that no white ant 
will touch it. It is, I believe, about the only timber 
known that the white ant will not eat in any circum- 
stances. We have, also, on the North rivers in New 
South Wales a very large quantity of cedar. Perhaps it 
is all being cut down now ; I do not know. One of the 
troubles of new countries is that valuable timbers are 
burnt off in the process of clearing the land for the 
settler. Time was when there were very large forests 
of red cedar on the Northern rivers. 

A good deal depends, I suppose, on what you have in 
mind when you speak of the relative values of timbers. 
I have, for instance, been very much surprised to-night 
to hear that the karri timber of Western Australia is 
superior to jarrah. It may be for building purposes, 
but not for others ; and here I speak from experience. 
I remember that when we were building the trans- 
Australian Line, which, as you know, is i,ooo miles 
from its commencement to Kalgoorlie, we had a con- 
troversv as to the kind of sleepers which were to be 
emploved. One of our IMinisters had decided that 
karri should be used. In order to make this karri 
suitable for railway sleepers it was necessary to Powel- 
lise it — I think that is the name of the process. e had 
a tremendous controversv in our Australian Parliament 
as to the wisdom of sleepering the railway line with so 
many millions of karri sleepers. It was said that jarrah 
was verv much better for the purpose without Powel- 
lising or treating it anv wav. In addition to being 
Prime Minister at the time, I was ^Minister of Home 
Affairs, and charged with the construction of this rail- 
wav. The selection of the timber was a compromise, 
and both jarrah cedars and karri were used ; and I am 
bound to sav that the karri sleepers have turned out 


much better than some of us expected. I rode over the 
line a little while ago, and was shown the position of 
the Powellised karri sleepers ; and although they had 
been down seven years, they appeared to be quite 
intact and thoroughlv sound. The Powellising process 
had evidently prevented the white ant from getting 
into the timber. To-night I hear that karri is a 
superior timber to jarrah. I am not prepared to sav it 
is not ; all I know is, that at the time the critics in the 
House insisted that jarrah was superior to karri. 

We have heard to-night of a great many other woods, 
and it struck me while the lecturer was reading his 
paper that it mav well be that vou do not know all the 
woods in the Empire, simply because you have not had 
samples of them brought over here and have not used 
them. For instance, what about Queensland maple ? 
There is no finer looking furniture in the world than 
that made of our Queensland maple. And then there is 
the hlackwood. I am glad to hear its qualities extolled 
to-night. If you have ever seen a suite of hlackwood 
furniture you will, I think, agree there is nothing more 
beautiful. The trouble is that when you buy furni- 
ture in London you have only mahogany and rosewood 
and one or two other timbers to choose from. You go 
in for everything here that is solid and substantial, 
rich in colour and all that kind of thing. I think it is 
very much like your character, solid and enduring. 

We have been taken all over the world to-night, and 
have heard all about the different timbers. I hope 
sincerely that you will keep in mind Australian timbers. 
If we have only been sending you our hard woods to 
pave your streets with it is not because we have not 
other kinds. The country is such a distance away that 
I suppose the freights are an obstacle. We have splen- 
did woods, and I hope you will not forget to use them 
sometimes. This is a great Empire of ours. We have 
heard to-night that it is full of timber. It is full of 
nearlv everything else that the Empire wants for its 
sustenance and its continuity. If ever there was an 
Empire in the world which could afford to he self- 
contained, it is this mighty confraternity of nations of 
which thisEmpire has been built up. Mr.Searles-Wood 
has shown vou to-night that everv conceivable kind of 
timber grows throughout this wide, broad, far-flung 
domain of ours. Therefore I shall hope to see a poliev 
which is framed not upon hard economic considerations 
only, though not neglecting that aspect of it, but upon 
considerations which have to do with the solidaritv, 
permanence and mutual helpfulness of everv part of 
our Empire in relation to everv other part. These 
lectures upon our Empire resources minister to the 
feeling that the trading of the Empire, as well as other 
things, should he kept as much as possible within the 
confines of the Empire. 
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The point I want to make before I sit down is with 
regard to afforestation. I remember that when the war 
was over and the question of war debts came to be con- 
sidered, one of the oldest, wisest and most e.xperienced 
men on timber in this Empire came to me with this 
proposition. He said, “ If you want to pay the debts of 
the Empire in a way that will not hurt anybody, carry 
out a scientific svstem of afforestation throughout the 
Empire.” He said, ” In Australia you can pav vour war 
debt, which amounts to nearlv 400 millions sterling ” — 
nearly as heavy as yours, certainly proportionately as 
heavy — ” by a svstem of afforestation. Cultivate your 
soft pine woods ” — those that we now send you in the 
shape of butter-boxes, fruit-boxes, etc. — ” then,” 
he said, " in thirtv vears vou will have paid oft' vour 
National Debt.” There is plenty of room in this 
Empire to grow enough timber to pav off the debts of 
the Empire ; and I believe it could be done. 

I am glad to be here to-night, Mr, President, and to 
have the privilege of moving a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, who has given us such a good glimpse of the 
possibilities of the Empire and its resources. 

Professor WYNDHArvI R. DUX.STAN, C.M.G., 
F.R.S. (Director of the Imperial Institute) : It gives 
me great pleasure to second the vote of thanks. 

Before I make any remarks on the subject of the 
paper, I should like to say that I am sure everybody in 
this room feelswhat a great pleasure it is to have amongst 
us this evening Sir Joseph Cook, who has only recently 
arrived, not to pay his first visit to this country, but 
perhaps his longest one. All have heard with pleasure 
the very broad, statesmanlike view which he has given us 
of our Empire. His presence here to-night, as well as 
the remarks he has made, seem to indicate that he is 
ready to put his shoulder to the wheel to help us in 
realising a great ideal. 

I think Mr. Searles-'Wood has done a great service 
in bringing to the notice of architects the fact that there 
are, in the various countries of the Empire, numerous 
woods which are suitable for building purposes. It is 
also to be added that there are, as Sir Joseph Cook said, 
woods of very great beauty which ought to be known to 
architects on account of their decorative possibilities. 
We have come to regard almost as a truism the saying 
that we ought to develop to the utmost extent the re- 
sources of the Empire in timber ; but surprisinglv little 
has been done. The lecturer has told vou that, in two 
very important public buildings which are now ap- 
proaching completion, the principal timber einploved 
is not English or British, but has been obtained from 
abroad and this in the year 1933, after all the talk that 
we have heard about the importance of using materials 
derived from our own countries! This is a problem 
which in its detail is exceedinglv complicated. There 
is a number of difficult factors concerned which require 
very careful study. Timbers which I think ought to be 
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in very large use are rarclv used, or not at all. When we 
look into the facts we find that tlie amount of timber 
available is not dcfinitelv known; the cost of pro- 
duction has not been accuratelv ascertained, and m 
manv instances transport facilities are verv difficult. 
The result is that the mediant on this side is only pre- 
pared to offer quite a nominal price for a wood when he 
knows practicallv nothing as to the possibilities of 
getting regular supplies of it. Again, we have the diffi- 
cult question of freight, which operates, I am sorrv to 
sav, against the use of a number of timbers which are 
perfectlv suitable for building purposes. But when they 
have to be brought a great distance it is difficult for 
them to compete with timbers which are produced 
nearer home. The result of this is, that in a number of 
countries valuable timber is being put to cpiite un- 
important uses, and in manv cases is being burned as 
fuel. 

The question is, what can be done ? It is quite clear 
that the existing information requires to be brought 
together and carefully examined, so that the true facts 
can be ascertained. It is equally obvious that a great 
deal of new information is needed and will have to be 
procured. i\Ir. Searles-Wood is the Chairman of a 
Committee which we all hope will be able to do a great 
deal m this direction, because it has limited its field of 
work. The subject of timber for building, decorative 
and other purposes is a great one, even if you limit it 
to the timber which is grown within the Empire. This 
Committee has set to work to select a few of the most 
important timbers from the different countries, to find 
out definitely what supplies exist, at what cost they can 
be extracted, and for what purposes their properties 
render them particularly suitable. As the Committee 
consists of architects, builders, merchants and manu- 
facturers, it ought to be in a strong position to do this 
work. It has, at the Imperial Institute, a very fine col- 
lection of the timbers of the Empire to start with ; it 
has an expert staff, it has means of testing, and it has 
means of communication with overseas. It has already 
done much valuable work ; it has been the means ot 
bringing into further use several important timbers, 
and I have no doubt that, as it proceeds from country 
to countrv, it will do something to add to the somewhat 
meagre collection which you see on the table this 
evening. 

There is one other subject to which Mr. Searles- 
Wood alluded — it is that of afforestation ; he par- 
ticularlv drew attention to that in connection with the 
growth of our English timber. But afforestation is 
ecjuallv important to the countries overseas. We have 
to remember that economy and thrift are equally as 
important in connection with timber as in other matters, 
and that supplies, which look at the moment to be ex- 
ceedingly abundant, disappear in time if they are con- 
stantly being drawn upon. Therefore they ought to be 
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properly conserved and looked after. The Committee 
over which Air. Searles-Wood presides is working in 
co-operation with the newly formed Empire Afforesta- 
tion Association, from whose work much is expected 
throughout the Empire. 

I am rather tempted by the example of Sir Joseph 
Cook to say one word about another aspect of timber 
usage. It seems to me evident that we must learn to use 
timber only for constructional purposes and for decora- 
tion. At the present time it is widely used for quite 
inferior purposes, of whichperhapsthe most important is 
the manufacture of paper. Paper is responsible for the 
consumption of a very large amount of timber which, if 
it were allowed to grow to maturity, would be of enor- 
mous value for building and other constructional work. 
I am one of those who hope that in the future the con- 
sumption of timber will be limited, and that it will 
finallv be altogether superseded bv the use of other 
materials which are equally effective for the manu- 
facture of paper and which, at any rate in this country, 
are not required for constructional purposes. I refer 
in this connection first of all to bamboo, which is vert- 
abundant in the tropics, and can be produced over and 
over again. A number of similar reeds and grasses are 
only now gradually coming into use, because manu- 
facturers, even of paper, are conservative and do not 
like to employ wholly new materials. There is vert- 
good evidence that these other materials, especially 
bamboo, will in future play a very important part in 
the making of paper. If that occurs, there ought to be 
available very much more timber of the sort the archi- 
tect and the builder want. 

I would like to say with what pleasure I have been 
here to-night to listen to Air. Searles-Wood’s paper, 
and I wish to express to him my obligation for the 
great trouble he has taken to collect the large amount 
of data, which I am sure will be very valuable for 
reference in your Jol-r.v.vl. 

Hon. Sir EDGAR WALTON (High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa) : A'ou have surprised me 
by calling upon me. Sir. I am afraid I cannot contribute 
much to the subject from mv South African experience. 
I think that what has happened in most countries 
happened there, too. We com.menced with deforesta- 
tion, and then, after some generations of deforestation, 
we embarked upon a policv of afforestation. Alany of 
out indigenous woods are highlv valuable ; we have not 
yet developed them to what we may call a commercial 
extent, that is, the extent which the lecturer has spoken 
about to-night, when it is possible to put on the market 
in the L'nited Kingdom a regular supply on which 
timber merchants and others feel justified in spending 
capital. Then in South Africa we have our diamond 
mines, gold mines, and coal mines, which create a great 
demand for timber for the use of pit-props. One ot the 
difficulties of our Forestrv Department to-day is to 


control the agents of these mining companies when they 
get to work on our forests. We are now adopting, I 
think, more and more largely, a svstem of using in the 
mines cement props instead of timber. 

I fully endorse the remarks which have been made bv 
speakers to-night as to the vast importance of this 
question, and I am verv glad to find that your Institute 
is considering it from the Empire point of view ; so 
that when one in vour profession is called upon to 
select material for the construction of buildings, he will 
in the first instance, if possible, see if he can get it from 
within the British Empire before beginning to exploit 
other fields. This has been done in the past, no doubt, 
but not so much as it ought. I have not found, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, that there is alwavs a keen- 
ness to say “ We are going to have British goods and 
British manufactures, and that is a principle to which 
we will adhere.” It is a principle, it seems to me, that 
we as British people ought to adopt in the present 
confused and unsettled state of world economics. We 
ought to stand by it and refuse to be led aside by tempt- 
ing offers of other materials which will go to the benefit 
of other people. 

I have very much pleasure in adding my thanks to 
those of other speakers to Air. Searles-Wood for an 
extremely interesting and instructive paper. 

Air. hi. O. WELLER (Director of Building Re- 
search, Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search) : We have had several papers read in London 
recently on the timbers of various parts of the Empire, 
but I think there has not before been anything so in- 
clusive as this. 

I would challenge one remark — that it is essential the 
timber resources of the United Kingdom should be in- 
creased. Is that really so important : If we get our 
timber from the Empire. I do nut think it matters much 
what is grown in the United Kingdom, because the 
area is small and the quantity of anv p.irticular kind of 
timber which can be grown must also he small. There 
is the saving,” British oak for British ships ” ; but I think 
many of our old ships were built of teak from India. 

With regard to various sections of the Empire, 
Canada sets a great example m a pamphlet on Douglas 
fir ; it is a model for others to follow. When you look 
into the information given bv other Governments, it is 
often hardly worth having ; they do not tell much and 
particularly they omit to tell us how to differentiate one 
wood from another quicklv in practice, in cases 
where voa cannot tell bv simplv looking at an ordinarv 
specimen. Points like that are practicallv never to be 
found in Government publications. 

With reference to Australian timbers, in India we 
have used Australian timbers during the last twenty 
years, and 1 agree with Sir Joseph Cook in saying that 
jarrah is much better than karri. I'here again it is 
difficult to tell one from the other. I heard an old en- 
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glneer vears ago giving some information on that point, 
which I have not seen set down. He said vou can dis- 
tinguish jarrah and karri bv burning a chip ; the ash 
from jarrah is black, that from karri is white. Jarrah 
is a useful timber for sleepers, for bridge-timbering 
and piles. In sea water karri is particular! v bad tor piles, 
because borers attack it. 

I have had experience of manv other Australian 
timbers. Blue gum is good. Black butt is a good timber 
for sleepers. I had under test on my track, twentv or 
thirtv Australian timbers, all branded “ True to name ” 
by the various Australian Governments. We tested 
these for two or three vears, and picked out some which 
were better than others ; but when we gave orders tor 
them we met a difficulty ; we could not get those we 
specified, and had to take mixed hard woods. In- 
cidentallv, it is a great point in favour of Australian 
woods that vou can get them branded “ True to name ” 
by Government Inspectors. I do not think that is so 
with any other Colonial timber. This is a point which 
should be remembered in buying Indian timbers. The 
native merchants are adepts at faking one timber to 
look like another, therefore it would he as well to insist 
on some kind of guarantee when buying, not only from 
India, but from the East generally, I was told by a big 
timber merchant in London that he had been taken 
in by IManchurian oak. He found some of it was ash. 

We tried Manchurian oak in India just before the 
war : after trials we finally rejected that timber in 
India. After the war, I was astonished to see it being 
used in England. It is not nearlv so good as .-Viistnan 
oak. In the log it shakes and splits, and as a sleeper it 
breaks off short. It is not good for constructional tim- 
ber ; as an ornamental timber it may be a success, but 
1 doubt it. 

Deodar has been omitted from the list of Indian 
timbers. It is a true cedar, and it is one of the best 
timbers in North-West India. It has an essential oil in 
it, and white ants do not touch it. Regarding teak, we 
have been used to specifving “ Moulmein,” but I 
believe that the best teak now comes from Java. That 
is not in the British Empire ; if you want to use a 
British Empire wood which is as good as teak, use 
padauk. The lecturer truly says that sal is a most im- 
portant Indian timber, but it is a constructional timber 
onlv ; vou cannot get a good surface on it owing to its 
twisted grain. Moreover, there is such a demand for it 
in India that I_don’t think vou could bring it to England 
at a reasonable price. \\ e have had to go to .\nstralia, 
owing to the shortage of sal, in order to get sleepers. 

Padauk IS, it is said, restricted to the .Andamans. 
But there is a Burmese padauk which is almost indis- 
tinguishable from the other. It is a very fine timber, 
and can be obtained in anv reasonable length and 
width of plank. 

With regard to rosewood for ordnance purposes, I 
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think the lecturer is “ pulling our leg.” What hap- 
pened in India in regard to rosewood used for ordnance 
purposes was, 1 believe, that someone in South India 
persuaded a loval rajah to let the Government of India 
have a few hundred tons ot rosew'ood at a cheap price 
to make into artillery wheels. It was found verv un- 
suit.tble for that purpose. 

With regard to substitutes for timber in the manu- 
facture of paper, bamboo has been tried, but bamboo is 
not cheap, and there are other materials available. For 
instance, we recentlv had a sample ot w aste jute-stick 
from Bengal made up sueeessfullv into a pure white 
cellulose, suitable tor paper-making. 

In conclusion, I compliment Mr. Searles-Wood on 
Ins verv interesting paper. 

.Mr. W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [E,] ; I would 
like to associate mvself with the vote of thanks, for two 
reasons. Speaking as an architect, 1 think Mr. Searles- 
Wood has given us some valuable information, which 
will be published in our Jourv.vi. for reference tor 
practicallv all time. Secondly, for the last five years I 
have been associated with Air. Searles-Wood on the 
Committee at the Imperial Institure, and the conclusion 
I have come to is, that we have not only done some very 
important work, but what I should call pioneer work, 
because it is breaking up new ground. We have to find 
out what timber is available before anv further step can 
be taken. 

If I may make one or two criticisms in reference to 
the paper, I would say I am rather surprised to hear 
what -Mr. .Searles-Wood says about Turkev oak, a 
sample of which is on the table. I do not think it is such 
a bad wood as the lecturer would have us believe. I 
have used Turkey oak in pergolas for some vears, and it 
has stood very well. .Again, Air. Searles-Wood is 
rather down on English oak ; but the difficultv we have 
in this commercial age in regard to English oak is the 
method of craftsmanship. It requires very caretul 
craftsmanship and it requires time, which cannot often 
be given to it in these days. 

Y'lth regard to Oregon pine or Douglas fir. Air. 
Searles-Wood draws a distinction between the coast 
tree and the hinterland tree ; but the special distinction 
which architects should remember with regard to 
Douglas fir is the difference due to latitude, Canadian 
fir being better for our purposes than the I'nited States 
variety, which grows very rapidlv and is not such a good 
tree, d'herefore in our specifications we should spe- 
cialise particularly Douglas fir, and .see that we get a 
Canadian, not a United States, timber. I agree with 
what Air. Searles-Wood sa\s in regartl to Canadian 
spruce. In the South of England there seems to be a 
prejudice against using spruce for constructional pur- 
poses, and instead we use vellow Baltic timber. The 
prejudice does not however prevail in the North of 
Ifiigland. 
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With regard to the work ot the Committee with which 
I am associated, it seems to me that if, m the tests of 
these timbers, which will probably be published later, a 
standard could be set up, it would be a great boon, instead 
of finding it stated as we do now that certain timbers 
can bear certain weights per lb. and others so much 
per ton. 

Air. R. L. ROBINSON, O.B.E. (Forestry Commis- 
sion) : I haye been very interested in hearing, in this 
discussion, the question of afforestation touched upon, 
because it is part of my job to persuade an unwilling 
Government that afforestation work is worth carrying 
on. Sir Joseph Cook has said that the Empire should 
be self-supporting with regard to its timber supplies. 
What is the position actually ? We had much informa- 
tion brought together at the Imperial Conference in 
1919, and, as far as I can make out from the reports 
which were presented to that Conference, although we 
have something like 1.200,000,000 acres of forest land 
in the Empire, imports nevertheless exceed exports to 
the extent of something like 150,000,000 cubic feet 
per annum. The real problem of timber supply is, 
where are we going to get our soft woods r Mr. Searles- 
Wood, in his interesting lecture, has already made that 
point ; and I am emphasising it because when one gets 
into the question of hard woods, everybody who knows 
the hardwood of his own country — whether it is 
English oak, or blackwood, or any other indigenous 
wood — is convinced that it is the best for the purpose 
for which he is accustomed to see it used. And it is a 
fact that if we merely want hard woods, we can get 
three or four hundred out of the Empire which will 
fulfil, nearly enough, any general requirement ; I except 
the special requirements. 

With regard to conifers and soft woods generally, 
the position is such as to make those n ho look ahead 
very uneasy indeed. Practically all the soft woods in 
the Empire — if we except the Himalayas, a little soft 
wood on the Eastern part of Australia, and a little in 
New Zealand, which they do not wish to export — 
practically all the conifers are in Canada. There is so 
little in Queensland that they damped down exportation 
and reported that in a very few years the supply would 
be worked out : it is in the Official Report which 
came from the Queensland Government. (Sir Joseph 
Cook : “ Nonsense ! ”). I am glad to hear that, 
because it has lifted at any rate one straw oft' the 
camel’s back. 

The position is this : if one thing is certain it is that 
the Canadian supply, in due course, will go to .America. 
We used to import from Canada as much timber as 
America imported from that Dominion ; but at the 
present time 90 per cent, of the Canadian timber goes 
into the Larited States, and shortly all of it will go there, 
and when that occurs this country will be dependent 
on Russia and the Baltic countries. 


It has been suggested that, because we cannot grow 
in this country all the timber we want, we should not 
grow any. That was a suggestion that came from the 
highest quarters and I would like to refute it. If you 
cannot get a full meal, you like at least to have some- 
thing. And although we were badly scared in the war 
over our timber supplies, we are in danger of forgetting 
about it. Forestry operations in this country, even if 
they do not \ield the magnificent results set out in 
the optimistic reports to which Sir Joseph Cook 
alluded, will at least bring to the nation some mea- 
sure of security. I thank Mr. Searles-Wood for his 
lecture. 

Mr. -ALAN MUN'BA' [F.] : I have had the privilege, 
on one or two occasions, of acting for the Institute on 
timber matters, and the occasion which impressed me 
most was one on which we met a certain English as- 
sociation, and our difficulty there was the question of 
home-grown timber. This association said to us : 

*• AVe are prepared to supply you with the timber you 
want, but what we complain of is, that you do not give 
us the market for it.” We said : " If you tell us you can 
supply the timber, there is not much doubt about your 
getting the market for it.” That seems to be one of the 
main difficulties with regard to the use of British 
timber. A’ou have two sides, and both sides want the 
field to be ready for them. If they started on some com- 
mon ground, we could get the question properly 
solved. There is no doubt about the difficulty that if 
we specify English timber we are in an uncertainty 
about being able to get it at the right time and properly 
seasoned, and people who produce these things 
say there is no market for them. We want some 
definite fusion, so that the two sides can come 
together and make some mutual arrangement which 
will enable a proper cultivation of British timber to 
continue. 

I have much pleasure in supporting this vote of 
thanks to Air. Searles-Wood. 

The PRESIDENT : In putting to you this resolu- 
tion, 1 only want to add a word of thanks to Air. Searles- 
Wood for his valuable paper. Practising architects are 
very unenterprising in the matter ot timber ; we are 
ignorant to a large e.xtent — 1 am not ashamed to say 
that; we are timid about specifications ; we are far short 
of what we ought to be in discriminating one timber 
from another. I heartily join in thanking Air. Searles- 
Wood for the very wide range of information he has 
placed before us. 

Air. SE.ARLE.S-WOOD, in reply ; I have only one 
further word to say, and that is about this beautiful 
wood karri. I said it was stronger than jarrah because 
of Its interlocking grain. I did not say it was good for 
sleepers. It is used for railway carriages, and the inter- 
locking grain is a feature which makes it stronger than 
jarrah. I thank you, gentlemen. 
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Notes on the Planning of 
Sanatoria, Infectious Diseases Hospitals, and other 

Public Health Institutions 

By JOHN WILSON [F.], F.R.S.E., PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT SCOTTISH BOARD OF HEALTH 

(Continued from p. 301). 


V. MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE CENTRES 

AND :\IATERNTTY HOMES AND HOSPITALS. 

Under the Ni.ititic.ition of Births (Extension) Act, 
1915. local authorities reccited statutory powers to 
“ make such arrangements as they think lit and as mat 
be sanctioned by the Local Government Board (now in 
Scotland the Scottish Board of Health) for attending to 
the health of expectant mothers and nursing mothers, 
and of children under live years of age.'" Over ~'o per 
cent, of the Ucal authorities in Scotland have provided 
or are in course of providing lacihties for the prec ention 
and treatment of ailments in expectant mothers, nursing 
mothers, and children from birth to school age, and a 
number of local authorities have also provided facili- 
ties for dealing with cases of conitnements, both normal 
and abnormal. 

The institutions provided under Maternity and Child 
Welfare Schemes mav be classed as (i) Maternity. 
Child Welfare and Speciil Treatment Centres, (z) 
Maternity Homes and Hospitals, and (3) DayNurseries. 

M.\terxity, Child Weliare .tXD Speci.vi. Tre.m- 
MENT Centres. — The Maternity, Child Welfare and 
Special Treatment Centre should provide treatment on 
both preventive and remedial lines, the curative part of 
the work being analogous to the treatment afforded by 
the out-patients’ department of a general hospital. The 
size of the centre will vary according to the population 
of the area to be served, but in a large burgh the follow- 
ing accommodation will be necessary. (Fig. 9). 

I. A maternitv centre to which expectant mothers 
will come for advice and any necessary minor treatment 
for medical conditions. It should consist of ; — 

(a) A waiting-room. 

(b) An examination-room tvith a liressing-room and 
lavatorv accommodation in conjunction. 

(c) The doctor will use the examination-room as his 
consulting-room. 

(d) A dispensary. 

(e) Sanitary annexe. 

3. A child welfare centre to which mothers would 
bring their children for weighing, examination and 
treatment, and themselves receive such advice and 
treatment as is necessarv for their own health and the 
health of their children. (Fig. lO.) This medical super- 
vision should be continuous and at regular intervals up 
to five years of age, in order that the child’s progress 


and development mat be safeguarded. The child 
welfare centre should consist ot - 
(a) A waitiiig-ronm. 

|/)) Weighing and demonstration room. 

(Cj Doctor’s consulting-room. 
id) Dispensary. 

It ) Sanitary annexe. 

3 . A special treatment centre for children from one to 
five years of age, where minor ailments, especially those 
affecting eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth and skin, may be 
prevented and cured. It should consist of ; — 

(а) -A waiting-room. 

(h) A treatment -room for eyes, ears, nose and throat, 

(c) A dark-room for eyes (this would also be used as 
the photographic room in connection with the X-ray 
room or skin clinic). 

id) A doctor's consulting-room. 

(f) A dispensary. 

( /') Sanitary annexe (this would be used in common 
with the annexe in the child welfare centre). 

4. -A dental clinic should also he provided, and this 
would consist of : — 

(fl) A special waiting-room of small size. 

(б) Consulting and treatment room. 

5. A skm clinic should also he provided, and this 
would consist of : — 

(el) A special w.iiting-room of small size. 

(h) An X-ray room. 

(c) A doctor’s consulting-room, 

(d) A dispensary, 

(e) A disinfecting and sanitary annexe. 

6. General or common provision : — 

(a) A general waiting-room, which would be used at 
different times for i, 3, and 3. 

(h) A laboratory, which woultl combine the dispen- 
saries under 1, 3 . 3 and 5. 

(c) A doctor’s and dentist’s private room, which 
would also serve as their cloakroom. 

(d) A nurses’ room, which would serve as the clerical 
room and inquiry office 

(e) A rest room with — in large institutions — two 
small bedrooms in addition. (These would serve for 
the recovery and temporary detention of patients 
after minor operations or other treatment.) 
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(/) An isolation room for the reception of a case 
pending removal to the hospital. This mav be the 
same room as the skin clinic waiting-room. 

(») A lecture and demonstration room or hall, which 
would be used on occasion as the weighing, etc., room 
in child welfare centre. Classes in cookery, sewing, 
and hygiene would be held here. 

{li) A nurse’s bedroom for the occasional accommo- 
dation of a nurse who would attend to any case 
detained in the bedrooms mentioned above in 6 (e). 

(/) A covered place tor prams and go-cars. 

(/) A toddlers’ playground with covered playshed 
and shelter, also sanitary anne.xe. 

Though primarily the medical side of such a centre is 
the most important, the social side should not be for- 
gotten. It is necessary that the education of mothers 
in the general hygiene of child life should be provided 
for. iMothers rec]uire to he taught how to make 
clothes properly, how to cook food correctly, and how 
to prepare soecial diets for infants, also given instruc- 
tion in many other incidental matters 

As mentioned above, a large room or hall is provided 
for lecture and demonstration purposes, also a nursery 
provided where children can be kept when their 
mothers are receiving instruction in cookery or in the 
making of clothes, etc. An outside playground is pro- 
vided for the voung children in addition to tlie inside 
accommodation for infants in arms. 

At iMotherwell, where the first large maternity and 
child welfare and special treatment centre in Scotland 
is being erected, the Carnegie (United Kingdom) Trust 
gave a donation of ^15,000, which made it possible 
to erect the centre at this time. 

M.xterxity Ho.mf.s .VXD Hospit.\i.5. — Homes are 
for normal cases, and abnormalities are not de.tltwith 
save in cases of emergency. 

Hospitals are primarily for abnormalities or compli- 
cations ; though if the hospitals are training schools, the 
treatment of some normal cases may be necessary. 

A home mav hate from four to fifteen beds, and can 
he worked in cc'njunction with a hospital for abnormal 
or d'fficult cases of confinement. 

Normal cases (which are dealt tMth in homes) are 
generally cases whose domestic conditions are un- 
favourable for confinement at home. \ ery otter, a 
private house can be adapted for the purpose. 

A hospital, on the other hand, should h.ive not less 
than twenty to twe.itv-four beds. In the larger institu- 
tion, though primarily accommod.ition should he pro- 
vided for abnormal cases, provision should also be made 
for ordinary cases of confinement. .A hospital should 
serve a popul.ition of not less than 300,000 to jjoo.ooo 
people within easy access. It would stem natural 
to have an out-patients' department attached to the 
hospital, but in practice it may be found preferable 


to have it situated at the child welfare centre or clinic. 
An ambulance should be available if the area to be 
served is at all extensive. (Fig. 10.) 

In designing a home or hospital provision should be 
made for the following ; — 

1. Lying-in wards should vary in accommodation 
from one to six beds. The area of the wards should be 
on the basis of about 100 superficial feet per bed ; this is 
sufficient for the patients and their infants. In some 
hospitals a certain amount of privacy is obtained by 
grouping the two or four beds together and separating 
each group bv means of glazed screens 6 feet high. 

3. A separate nursery should be provided to accom- 
modate fretful children during the night or children 
whose mothers have died in the hospital. As a general 
rule, however, the child should sleep during the night 
in a cot beside the mother’s bed. It should be the night 
nurse’s duty to attend to any child requiring attention. 
-Adjoining the nursery or ward, a small babies’ washing 
room should be provided. 

3. It is also found necessary in most homes to make 
provision for the accommodation of children under 
school age, whose mothers are in the home, in cases 
where no other way of providing for their care is pos- 
sible. This involves the provision of a night nursery as 
well as a day nursery, with adequate sanitary accommo- 
dation. Alothers in the home or hospital must he 
protected against noises coming from the nursery and 
anv possible danger of infection. 

In cases where the child is illegitimate and the 
mother has no home to go to after her confinement, pro- 
vision may be made to enable her to stay in the home 
until suitable arrangements can be made for her. 

4. An ordinary labour room should have about 200 
square feet of Hour area. It should be fitted with a sink 
and a lavatory basin with an ample supply of hot water. 
It is desirable even in a small home to have another 
room that can be used as a second labour room where 
necessary. A small sterilising room adjoining the labour 
room or dutv-room should be provided. The labour 
rooms should be isolated from the wards and nursery 
to avoid all noises being heard. 

5. The sink-room should contain a slop sink and a 
sink with a teak or porcelain-enamelled draining board 
alongside for the washing of mackintosh sheets. Accom- 
modation should also be provided for bedpans in this 
apartment. 

6. A bottle room should be close to but separate 
from the nursery. In this room provision should he 
made for a bunsen ring on which milk can he heated, a 
sterilising sink in which the bottles can be w ashed, and a 
bottle and teat cabinet. 

7. Every home or hospital should have a receiving- 
room placed near the entrance. A shallow hath or 
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washing slab, a lavatory basin and a w.c. near at hand, 
should be provided. 

S. A dutv-room fitted in the usual manner should be 
provided. 

q. Some provision should be made tor the isolation 
of a septic case arising in the home or hospital. In 
small homes a small ward, isolated from the others, 
can he used for this purpose. In most cases the patient 
will be removed to the infectious diseases hospital as 
soon as possible. 

10. In a small home that consists of a single budding 
It will be well to provide a small room or rooms tor use 
as a washing-room and an ironing-room for urgent 
laundry work that cannot be sent out. 

11. Baths and w.c.’s should he provided for the use 
of patients in the ratio of i to lo patients, and 
lavatory basins in the ratio of i to 6 patients. In 
some homes a lavatory basin fixed in each ward has been 
found very convenient. 

13. In addition provision should be made for kitchen> 
scullery and othces, stall accommodation, linen presses, 
boxroom, cleaners' closet, etc. 

The size of the medical staff of a maternity hospital 
will depend on whether or not it is used as a teaching 
centre. In the larger hospitals a resident doctor as 
well as a visiting staff will be necessary. 

In a maternity home a matron will have charge, w ith a 
doctor available when necessary. It has been found that 
the ratio of staff will require to be about one nurse to 
every three mothers and their infants. 

In regard to the equipment for homes the labour 
room must be suitably fitted up. Provision should be 
made for a special bed, enamelled and glass-topped 
tables for bowis. etc. an instrument cabinet, and shelves 
for ionon.s, d.siiiiectants. etc. 

In hospitals .i fully equipped operating rheure is 
essential. 

Day N'ur.series. — It is suggested that day nurseries 
should not accommodate more than 30 to 40 children 
for those under five years of age. If only chddren up to 
three years of age are to be taken, then 30 children will 
be sufficient ; but if children up to rive years of age are 
to be taken, then 40 may be provided for. 

The dav nursery .chould be planned in the following 
manner. The reception portion should be placeil at the 
entrance, and will consist of a rcception-room, a dress- 
ing-room, a bathing apartment, and a w.c. apartment. 
'Phe dressing-room and the bathing apartment should 
be made ample in size to meet the rush of children at 
the same hour in the morning. In the former it is advis- 
able to have two sides of the room unbroken by door 
openings, in order that undressing benches and cup- 
boards to contain the children’s outdoor garments may 
be accommodated, and in the latter two shallow child’s 


baths on high pedestals and two or three child’s lavatory 
basins should he provided. An apartment of ample 
size should be provided adjoining the bathing apart- 
ment for the aeeommodatioii of two child's w.c.’s, 
separated bv a low stall, chambers and slunge sink. A 
children’s room and an intaius’ room, adjoining one 
another, should be placed close to tlie reception portion 
of the iiurscr\ , The rio<ir space allowed 111 these rooms 
for each elkld i> 30 >quare feet. The roofs ()\er these 
rooms should be kept open, w itli a height of q feet .it the 
wj.ll-he.id level, 'i’hese rooms should have a southern 
exposure, with, large French windows opening on a 
covered \'era!ulah, the floor of which mav be concrete 
and about 10 feet wide. The roof of the verandah should 
project aliout 6 feet from the w ail and be glazed. Where 
the staff' IS a non-resident one, t’ne administration por- 
tion of t'nc dav nursery should consist of kitchen, scul- 
lery larder, milk larder, staff-room ami lavatory, linen 
closet, cleaners’ closet with sink, small wash-house and 
drying-room. A small boiler-house should be provided 
to aceominodatc two sniall independent boilers — one 
for heating the rooms b\ means of low-pressure hot- 
water radiators, and the other for the supply of domestic 
hot water tc sink, baths and basins. 

The building may be of light construction, with the 
roofs covered with asbestos or ordinary slates. The 
floors, except those of the children’s and infants’ rooms, 
dressing-room, kitchen and staff-room, which will be 
wood, should be concrete. Sufficient space around the 
building should be provided for a playground, and a 
small pram .shelter should be placed near the main 
entrance. 

VI. VENEREAL DISEASES CLINICS. 

it IS just over five years since the Scottish Board ot 
Health placed on Local Authorities by Order the obliga- 
tion to submit schemes for the treatiiient and preven- 
tion of venerea! diseases. 

''-ver 79 per cent, of the local authorities have pro- 
vided or are in course of prociding facilities for the tree 
treatment of all classes at convenient hours and under 
suitable conditions. 

In the larger cities clime accommodation has been 
found in the general hospitals. In smaller towns and 
country areas a wood hutment has often been utilised 
for use as a clinic. Both sexes are treated at t'ne elinics, 
but at separate hours or on separate days. 

'Fhe accommodation required for the larger type ot 
clinic is as follows (Figs, ii and 12). 

I. A waiting-room of moderate size, with an office 
adjoining, should be proculed. 'I’he clerk in charge 
hands out the treatment cards, or in the case of new 
patients makes arrangements tor their examination by 
the medical officer. A sniall portimi of the office should 
be used as a weighing space for patients. .V lavatory 
should also be attached to the waiting-room. 
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3. A medical officer’s examination room, about 
1 5 feet hv 1 3 feet in size, with sink and basin, should be 
provided. Two dressing cubicles, about S feet bv 6 feet, 
should be attached to this apartment, and each have a 
small urinal basin. After examination bv the doctor the 
patient passes to either the treatment room or to the 
irrigation room, and both these rooms should be placed 
as near as possible to the examination room. 

3. The treatment or " 6c6 ” room should be about 
14 feet bv 13 feet in size. At one end sinks and lavatory 
basin with hot and cold uater should be placed. Shelv- 
ing for bottles should also be provided. 

4. The irrigation room should be ot an oblong shape, 
with the walls tiled to a height of 5 feet. 

The floor of the irrigation room may be laid in 
asphalt, lead or vitreous tiles with ^ inch joints, and 
graded to a channel of enamelled fireclav. .Asphalt is 
difficult to lay with an absolutely even surface, and 
water tends to lie in small depressions : lead is apt to be 
indented by the traffic of hob-nailed boots. Possibly a 
floor laid in tiles with | inch joints is more satisfactory 
than the other two. Concrete, because of its porosity, is 
not a satisfactory material for the purpose. 

A number of stalls should be placed in the room, with 
an inspection passage behind for the doctor or attendant 
to give instruction to the patient who has not yet learned 
how to irrigate himself. The stall divisions may be of 
porcelain-enamelled iron or enamelled fireclay, 5 feet 
6 inches high, and placed at 3 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
centres. 

-An enamelled fireclay trough, fixed about 2 feet 
4 inches to 2 feet 6 inches above the floor, should be 
placed at the back of the stall divisions. The back of the 
stall divisions should be enclosed by means of a slab of 
the material chosen to a height of 9 inches above the 
trough level. The floor channel will be placed imniedi- 
atelv under the trough and connected to the soil drain. 

The irrigator apparatus for each stall consists of a 
metal container of two pints capacity attached to a 
pulley arrangement, in order that the pressure required 
for irrigation purposes can be regulated. Arrangements 
should be made whereby the container cannot be raised 
to a greater height than 3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet above 
the fireclay trough. One or two sitz baths or bidets 
should be placed against the side walls of the room for 
the use of patients who recpiire them. .A sink and lava- 
tory basin with hot and cold water should also be pro- 
vided. 

In some cases a continuous enamelled fireclav trough 
fixed to the wall about 3 feet 4 inches to 3 feet 6 inches 
above the floor, with or without stall divisions, has been 
used. 

It is contended that, apart from the lack of privacy 
due to the omission of stalls, it is impossible to super- 
vise the patients properly from behind when irrigating 
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themselves whether stalls are used or not. This can only 
he done when the stalls have an inspection passage .it 
the back. 

5. .A small waiting-room or rest-room should be pro- 
vided close to the treatment and the irrigation rooms. 
This room can be used for two purposes ; (a) for the 
patients who have passed through the doctor’s hands in 
the examination room and are waiting for treatment in 
either the treatment room or the irrigation room, and 
(h) for the reception of a patient who has temporarily 
collapsed under treatment. 

6. -A special room should be provided for urethr.)- 
scopic work, with the necessary apparatus. 

7. -A laboratory in which tests and culture work can 
be done should be provided. .A small dispensary can he 
attached to the laboratory. 

-A store should be placed near the treatment room for 
drugs and dressings, while a linen press and lavatory 
accommodation for the staff should also be provided. 

The floors of all the apartments, with the exception 
of the irrigation room and the laboratory, may be of 
wood covered with linoleum. 

In the smaller centres the clinic will of necessity be 
smaller, but should contain a waiting-room with office, 
an examination room, a treatment room, an irrigation 
room, and a small rest-room, with the necessary lavatory 
accommodation. 

It is essential that the clinic should be so planned 
that the patients can pass from the examination room to 
the treatment or irrigation rooms and then leave the 
clinic without again passing through the waiting-room. 

Where the clinic is attached to a general hospital, 
wards for in-patients of both sexes should be provided, 
but where the clinic is not worked in connection with a 
general hospital it may be necessary to provide a small 
block attached to the clinic by means of a connecting 
corridor. In this block it will be necessary to protide 
two wards, each containing two or three beds, tor 
patients of both sexes. Each ward should have a sani- 
tary annexe containing bathroom and w.c. -A nurse’s 
dutv-room placed between the wards, a staff lavatory, 
a sink-room, and a linen press are also required. 

VII. NURSES’ HOUSES .UNO HOSPICES IN THE 
HIGHU.\NDS .\ND ISU.UNDS. 

Power is given to Local -Authorities for the erection 
of doctors’ houses, nurses’ houses and hospices under 
schemes made in terms of the Highlands and Islands 
(.Medical Service) Grant .Act, 1913, and approved by 
the Scottish Board of Health. 

In sparsely populated districts it is almost impossible 
for the doctor to give the requisite continuous attend- 
ance in serious medical and surgical cases. To meet this 
difficulty it is intended to provide the necessary facili- 
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ties by the erection of nurses’ houses and hospices near house of four apartments, and two wards with one or 

or within easy reach of a doctor’s house. two beds in each. These hospices will be of one storey, 

The smallest of these hospices will consist of a house and built of local stone or concrete blocks, 
of three apartments for the nurse, with the addition of a 

consulting-room and dispensary for the doctor (about ..... 

15 feet by 10 feet), a single-bed ward (about ii feet 

6 inches bv to feet), a small linen press, and, where the In conclusion, I have to thank mv professional friends 

water supplv is sufficient, a bathroom with a w.c. for the help given me in preparing the lecture, and also 

In certain districts larger accommodation will be those architects who have permitted me to use their 

needed, and hospices may require to contain a nurse’s plans to illustrate the lecture. 



Fig. 12 — Model Pl.w of Genfral Dise.ases Clinic 
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Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects 

A NEW ALLIED SDCIETY 


i’he Norfulk and Norwich Association of Architects, 
which w as founded last vear for the advancement of the 
art of architecture and the protection of the profession 
in the countv of Xorfolk, and which has been admitted 
by the Council of the Institute as an Allied bocietv, held 
its inaugural f'anquet at Norwich on 34 March. Mr. 
Edward Boardman [/■'.], the first President of the Asso- 
ciation, occupied the chair, and the principal guest was 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. Amons; others present were 
the 1 -ord Mavor of Norwich (Mr. H. N. Holmes), the 
bheritf (Mr. H. Harper Smith), the Dean of Norwich, 
Sir George Chamberlain, Sir Eustace Gurney, Mr. 
E. G. Buxton (High Sheriff of Norfolk), Mr. Y'. --\. 
Cozens Hardy, Mr. G. J. Skipper, Mr. J. W. Cockrill 
(Boroueh Surveyor, Great Yarmouth), Mr. .A.. E. Collins 
(City Engineer), Mr. W. Smith (President. Master 
Builders’ Association), Mr, Ian .Mac.Alister iSecretary 
R.I.B.A.), and Mr. E. W. B. Scott (Hon Secretary of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Association). 

The President expres.sed his gratitude to Sir Aston 
Webb for leaving his important duties in L(.-ndon to 
come and give them some inspiration and encourage- 
ment, Doctors and lawyers and men of commerce had 
their associations, and the architects of Norwich had 
felt for a long time that it would be good for those en- 
gaged in the same occupation and possessing the s.une 
ideals to meet together occasionallv. Some eighteen 
months ago a rather loose organisati</n was established 
consisting of the Norwich members ot the Royal Insti- 
tute of British .Architects, but under the advice and 
guidance of l\Ir. -Mac-Alister, the secretary of the Roval 
Institute, they had opened their doors, and admitted 
all those in the county and city who were engaged in 
the practice of architecture. Thev did not want to set 
themselves up as a trade union in the narrow sense. 
There was work that thev could do that concerned the 
public welfare. It was a good thing, too, for architects 
to exchange opinions. Thev could do a good tleal in 
helping the vounger members of the profession, and 
he hoped also thev might l''e of service to the citv. 
People were taking more interest in the appearance of 
the public streets, and when a tpiestion arose such as 
the position of a statue or the l.iv-out of a public place 
their association ought to be consulted. They had an 
excellent societv in the Norh'lk and Norwich .\rch- 
asological Societv, with which thev might often work 
hand in hand in the careful tending and preservation ot 
ancient buildings. It was also desirable that architects 
and builders should meet together. Mr. Boardman 
expressed his thanks to Mr. Eric Scott for his work as 
honorary secretarv of their association. 
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The Lord Mac or said one could not help associating 
Sir .\ston Webb with the work he had done in connec- 
tion with the new front to Buckingham Palace, the 
architectural surroundings tor the \ ictoria Memorial, 
the -\dmiraltv .Arch, and other important works. The 
local association were to be congratulated on its good 
fortune in h icing him cvith them 

-Mr. J. H. F. Wal ter (President ot the Norfolk and 
Norccich -Arehteological Societv), referring to the rela- 
tions betcveen the -Archeological Societc and the archi- 
tects, said It Seemed to him that they each sometimes 
adopted rather a nun possinnui attitude. They could 
not alcvavs see ece to eve, but that ccas no reason why 
thev should totally disagree, and mutual intercourse 
should prove helpful. 

Sir -Aston Webb said it cvas a great pleasure for him 
to be cvith them that evening. He had thought it his 
dtitv to come, representing as he did at the moment not 
onlv architecture. Hut, as President of the Royal 
.Academe , other arts as cvcll. People did not alcvays agree 
111 matters of art ; be might almost say that they seldom 
agreed m matters of art. But they should try to come 
more into agreement, and he felt confident that such 
associations as that recently formed at Norevich helped 
to promote a better understanding The ramifications 
of the R,I,B..A. and its .Allied Societies covered practi- 
callv the cvhole of the L'nited Kingdom, and, indeed, 
the cvhole of the Dominions of the Empire ; and it was 
not ccell that anc group of architects should not be repre- 
sented in the confederation. He spoke cvith some knocc- 
ledge, because he had held he thought, everv honorary 
office in the .Architectural .Association, the R.I .B..A., and 
the Roval.Acadeniy. He had spent a great deal of his lire 
'll connectifin cvith these socici'es.andhe cvould not have 
done so unless he had thought that he might, at any rate, 
he of some little use to his brother architects. It ccas tor 
the general good of the coninuimtv that architects 
should join together. It led to good fellowship, and it 
also led to evhat cvas still more important — a high stan- 
dard of practice. Fifteen or twentc vears ago there was 
a heated discussion amongst architects and those con- 
nected cvith architecture whether architecture was a 
profession or an art. Some of those echo contended that 
architecture cvas only an art, resigned, for a time, their 
membership of the Institute, hut thev eventually came 
back again. I'he truth was, of course, that architecture 
cvas both an art and a profession. A'oung men ec ho ccere 
entering the profession would, be hoped, take advantage 
of the opportunities that cvere being provided for their 
education. Delightful as the practice of architecture 
was, it cvas also a very serious and responsible oecupa- 
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tion. An architect had to spend other people’s money, 
and, as a man of honour and a just man, it was impera- 
tive he should see that every penny was laid out to the 
best advantage. Permanence was a quality of architec- 
ture : there were, of course, buildings erected for 
temporary purposes, but most buildings were intended 
to last a long time. Every building ought to possess the 
qualities of beauty and proportion. It was possible for 
architecture to make as strong an appeal to the emotions 
as music or sculpture. 

Those present, Sir Aston Webb said, were inhabitants 
of a city that was historical and beautiful — a great posses- 
sion for any body of citizens. In a modern city, although 
It ought not perhaps to be so, it was not possible to 
awaken the same interest or enthusiasm. It was a great 
privilege for young men to grow up in such a city as 
Norwich. Their cathedral was, in his opinion, one of 
the finest of Norman churches. It had all the grandeur 
and massiveness of Norman work and yet had a 
lightness that w'as often absent in Norman churches. 
Norwich, he had been told, contained thirtv-five 
churches, and he had seen in the Castle Museum an 
e.xcellent model of the city which showed the towers of 
these churches. He could not help wondering whether 
there had been any suggestion that there were too many 
churches in Norwich ! He said that because there was 
an idea in the City of London that there were too many 
churches there. He hoped that if the number of churches 
in Norwich was found to be a little redundant they would 
still maintain them for the sake of the beauty and 
amenity of their beautiful city. If they were pulled down 
they would find that their loss could never be replaced. 
Sir Aston then referred to the work of the London 
Society in preserving and promoting the amenities ot 
the City of London. 

ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham Architectural As.sociatio.x. 

The ninth general meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association was held at the Birmingham School of 
Art on Friday, 24 February. Mr. H. T. Buckland [U.] 
took the chair, and Mr. H, Worthington [A.], M.-A., gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Michele San Michele of Verona.” 

Mr. Worthington spoke of the danger of blind enthu- 
siasm for a past style unless tempered by critical historical 
study, and said that the best way to study a period is to 
specialise on a man. 

San Michele was a typical child of his age, with a 
passion for Roman antiquity, yet he faced the needs of his 
day, and in his fortifications adapted the needs of modern 
military engineering to meet the developments of modern 
artillery. He recast the planning of town and country 
houses to meet a growing sense of security in city life. 
One of the last of the Renaissance giants, he sums up the 
period of culmination, and shows traces of the coming 
decadence. 

In character San Michele had the enlarged outlook of 
one who constantly associated with great men. He was a 


loyal citizen, a staunch servant of the state, and a devoted 
friend. He practised in the same manner as modern 
architects, and had his share of awkward and exasperating 
clients. 

Mr. Worthington showed many slides illustrating the 
walls and gates around Verona, the fortifications at Parma 
and Piacenza, and the Fort of S. Andrea, carried out by 
San Michele, and concluded with a description of his 
characteristics. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Western 
Australia Incorpor.ated. 

The amended constitution of this Allied Societv, 
carrying with it the use of the title " Roval,” has been 
approved by the Council of the Institute under the pro- 
visions of Bv-law 79. 

Exhibition of Original Architectural 
Drawings of the Seventeenth 
Century 

An e.xhibition of original architectural drawings of 
the seventeenth century will be held in the galleries of 
the Institute from the 2nd to the 17th iMay. It com- 
prises two historic collections, of which one is only a 
recent discovery. The larger forms the Coke collection 
of Smithson drawings, consisting of about a hundred 
sheets, which has kindly been loaned to the Institute hv 
IMrs. S. Coke, of Brookhill Hall, near Nottingham, their 
present owner. Mr. Gotch, in a Paper which he read 
before the Institute in 1908, on “ The Development of 
House Design in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James,” 
deals at length with the collection, of which he gives a 
catalogue. He is unable, however, in his critical analvsis, 
clearly to identify to which of three Smithsons (Robert, 
Huntingdon or John), the drawings may be definitelv 
ascribed. The second collection, comprising drawings 
by John Webb (1611-1672), has only recently become 
known, and is fully described by Mr. Gotch in a Paper 
which he contributed to the Institute Journal on 24 
September 1931. They have been lent to the Institute 
bv Sir Vere Isham, of Lamport Hall, Northampton- 
shire, in the possession of whose familv the)' have been 
since the time of Sir Justinian Isham, the second baronet, 
who employed Webb as his architect. In addition to 
the drawings there is a number of letters from Webb 
which throw considerable light on the practice of an 
architect in the seventeenth century. Bv members of 
the Institute and others who are interested in a historic 
phase of English architecture the exhibition of the 
drawings will be welcomed, and the courtesv of Airs. 
Coke and Sir A’ere Isham in giving the drawings a 
wider publicity than is possible in a private collection 
much appreciated. Mr. Gotch has kindly consented to 
give an address upon the drawings during the exhibition. 
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Street Architecture Award 

I . With a view to encouraging excellence of design in 
street architecture, it has been decided to examine an- 
nually the buildings erected or completed during the 
year ending December, within a radius of four miles 
from Charing Cross, and to award a premium for the 
most meritorious extern.d design. 

z. Premiums. — The architect of the premiated build- 
ing will receive a bronze medal presented hv the Royal 
Institute, together with a diploma signed by the Jury of 
Assessors, f or the present the Jury propose to hold in 
reserve the question of affixing devices to premiated 
buildings. 

3. CONDITIOXS : — 

ia) The building must front to a street, road, square or 
court to which the public has access within the four-mile 
radius. The award is intended for a street facade as op- 
posed to churches or public buildings, for w hich a separate 
medal may be awarded.'^ 

(fel The architect is the person from whose design the 
building has been executed. 

(f) Any IMember or Licentiate of the Royal Institute 
shall be at liberty to nominate any building (not excluding 
his own work) for consideration by the Jury. Forms of 
nomination will be issued with the first nvo numbers of the 
JoCRN.XL in each Session, These forms, which must be 
accompanied by an elevation to scale and a photograph of 
the exterior of the completed building, for the information 
of the Jure-, must be in the hands of the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. by the end of Februan.- 1923. These docu- 
ments will be returned (carriage paid) to the sender after 
the award has been made. The Jury do not bind them- 
selves to confine their selection to the buildings nominated. 

4. Jury. — The award will be made by a Jury of five, 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute, and 
composed of : — 

Three architects. 

One IMember of the Royal Academy, 

One Honorary Fellow of the Roval Institute, 

The term of appointment will be for three years. Be- 
fore making their award, the Jury will personally inspect 
such of the buildings as they deem worthy. T.he award 
will be final and binding on the Council of the Roval 
Institute and the architects concerned. 

5. Pre.sf.nt.ation. — The presentation of the pre- 
mium to the architect will be made annually at a meet- 
ing of the Roval Institute, of which the date will he 
announced in the Pre.ss. 

In submitting the above conditions the Jury desire to 
inform the Council that they are not vet in a position to 
select an artist for the design of the medal, but that 
they hope to make a recommendation upon this point 
later. 

* (Note. — It may be possible to extend the system of awards 
later on to provincial cities and towns m conjunction with the 
.Allied Societies.) | 


For the present the Jury propose to hold in reserve 
the question ot affixing devices to premiated buildings. 

The Jur_\ tor the award for the present year consists 
ot 

'I'he E.irl of Crawford and Balcarres [Hun. /-'.I, 
Chairman. 

Sir .Aston Webb [/■’.], P.R,.A., Past President 
R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.I.B,.A. 

Sir Reginald Rlomfield, R..\., Past President R.I.B..\. 

-Mr. E Guy Daw her, A'ice-President R.I.B,.A. 

Summoning General 
Meetings 

The Secretary of the Institute has sent the following 
letter to the Press : — 

22 March 1922. 

De.xr .Sir, — Several members interested in this 
question have been inquiring from me as to the method 
of summoning General Meetings of the Royal Institute 
and as to the length of notice required, and I understand 
that there has been some correspondence in the pro- 
fessional Press on the point. It may interest vour 
readers to have a statement as to this. 

Broadly speaking, there are three wavs in which a 
matter of this kind can be laid before the members of 
the Royal Institute for consideration : — 

1. The Council can summon a .Special General Meeting 
for any date they choose, specifying the business to be dis- 
cussed. They can give the amplest possible notice of such 
a meeting, and they can call it either on their own initiative 
or at the request of a member or members. 

2. The subject can be discus.sed by the Council putting 
it down as one of the matters for consideration at one of 
the four fixed Business Meetings of the Session ; or any 
member or members can send in notice for such a meet- 
ing. In this case very long notice can be given of the 
meeting so as to ensure adequate discussion. 

3. .Any twelve members can demand the summoning of 
a Special General Meeting by sending a requisition to the 
Council, and the Council are bound forthwith to call the 
meeting. It must be held within three weeks after the 
deli\er\- of the requisition to the Secretary. This pro- 
vision in the by-laws obviously makes it impossible to give 
more than at the outside to days’ notice to members, as 
the requisition to the Secretary has first to be laid before 
the next meeting of the Council, who have to fix the date 
and order the printing and sending out of the notice. 

In other words, tnere are three methods of sum- 
moning these meetings, two of which allow of ample 
notice being given, while the other makes it impossible 
to give more than a very few- days’ notice. It is, of 
course, open to members to adopt any of these three 
methods which they prefer. — Faithfully yours, 

I.XN ALac.Alister, 

Secretary. 
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Competitions 

AUCKLAND :\IEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

The following cablegram was received from the 
IMayor of Auckland, New Zealand, on 29 March 1923 : 

“ The Secretary, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, W. — Memorial Museum Com- 
petition. Major Axes Maori Hall and Alaori Court 
must be parallel. In Halls where span requires inter- 
mediate support desirable two such supports placed 
approximately quarter span from adjoining wall. In 
IMain Entrance Hall, Central Hall, Central War 
Alemorial Hall, and Hall Memories, supports left dis- 
cretion competitors. For IMemorial Trophies and 
Memories Halls lighting system left competitors. 
Posting first mail final memoranda and .Answers Ques- 
tions. Designs due Auckland thirtieth June, but 
owing irregularity mails will allow fortnight e.xtension. 
Advise competitors.” 

The following cablegram has been sent by the 
R.I.B.A. to the pronoters of the -\uckland Memorial 
Competition : — 

" 29 yiarch 1 922. 

” Gunson, Mayor, .Auckland, New Zealand. Cor- 
rected conditions received London March eighteenth. 
Further answers e.xpected middle .■\pril and middle 
May. Drawings must leave London twenty-sixth 
April to arrive Auckland thirtieth June. Time for 
completion obviously insufficient. Committee em- 
phatically request date for despatch of designs from 
London be fixed thirtieth June. Please cable reply.” 

The following cable was received on 31 March 1923 
in reply : ‘‘ Ribazo London. — Agree your request 
extension June thirtieth. London subject plans being 
shipped first mailboat thereafter.” 

NEWPORT (.MON) WAR .ME.MORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Alembers and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competition are unsatis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in negotia- 
tion with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Members and Licen- 
tiates are advised to take no part in the Competition. 

I.xN M.ac.Alister, 
Secretary. 

Competitions Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

R.I.B.A. Colour Competition. 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


Notices 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 12TH Ju.n'e, 1922. 

The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for 
submission to the Council prior to Monday, 15th May, 
1922. 

.\S FELLOWS (10). 

.Anderson ; .Andrew Whitford [.J. 1SS4], aS Hi^h Street. 

Watford ; 18 \\'elIinL’ton Road, Watford. 

BR-tDDELL : TnoM.ts .Arthur D.tRCV [. 9 . 1920], 13 Old Quebec 
Street, Marble .Arch, W. ; 8 Lansdoune Road. W.ii. 
Brown ; Willi.\m Eow.tRD .Arthur [.-J 1904], 9 Regent Street, 
S.W.i ; 69 Ross Road, Wallmgton, Surrev. 

Cromie : Robert [.I. 1914]. 8 Gloucester Mansions, Cam- 
bridge Circus, W. ; 21 .Adelaide Road, Surbiton. 

Clrtis : WiLi.utM Tho.mvs [.J. 1904], Guildhall, Westminster. 

S.W. ; “ I, ink'll ood," Link Lane, Wallmgton, Surrey. 
Mole : Ch.xrles Johns, M B.E. [.-J. iqoy], H.M. Office of 
Works, Westminster, S.W.i : " Glenlyn," Bowes Road. 
Walton-on-Thames 

OwE.N : Geoffrev [.d. 1912]. Palmyra Square Chambers, 
Warrington ; Middleton Hall, near Warrington. 

Riddev : Chari.es [.i. 1898], Gold Street Chambers, Ketter- 
ing ; “ Stoneleigh,” Queensberry Road, Kettering. 
Ruddle : .Al.an Wilfrid [- 1 . 1909I, 6 Long Causeway, Peter- 
borough ; Borough bury, Peterborough. 

Souster ; Er-Nest George William [. 9 . 1905], 3 St. James's 
Street, S.W.i ; Strafford House, Crescent Gardens, 
Wimbledon Park, S.W. 

AS ASSOCI.ATES (24). 

.Alward : WiLLl.A.M Wall.ace, M..Arch. [Special War Examina- 
tion], c 'o Messrs. Xobbs St Hyde, 14 Phillips Square, 
Montreal, Canada; 127 Drummond Street, Montreal, 
Canada . 

-Andrems : Cyril Doucl.as [Special War Examination], 222 
High Street, Ponders End, Middlese.x. 

Beau.mont ; John Somerville, M.C., B..A. [ 5 . 1921 — Special 
War Exemption], 24 Brazannose Street, Manchester ; 4 
Wellington Crescent, Cpper Chorlton Road, Manchester. 
Cheek : .Alfred Ca'RIL [Special War Examination], c '0 Messrs. 
■Seale Sc Riley. 25 Horsefair Street, Leicester ; oS Howard 
Road, Clarendon Park, Leicester. 

Cl.ark ; Harold Goundry [Special War E.xamination], 
Feethanis. Darlington ; .Summerhill, .Abbey Road, 
D.irlington. 

D.avies : Harold Hinchliffe [Special War Examination], 14 
North John Street. Liverpool ; 20 Eighth -Avenue, Stoney • 
crofi, Liierpool. 

Dawson ; Harvey .Alex.ander [Special War Examination], 
c o Bank of Montreal, 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.i, 

Harried ; Fred, M.-A.Oxon [Special War Examination], 57A 
High Street, Totnes, S. Devon. 

Haa'w.apd ; John H.aroi.d [Special War Examination], 60 
Grant Street, Glasgow. 

J.ACKSON : H.arold Thom.as [Special War Examination], Bush 
House, -Aldw vch, W.C.2 ; 15 Petherton Road, Highburv, 
N. 5 . 

Jenkins ; Thom.as Trevelv.an [ 5 . 1922 — Special W ar Exemp- 
tion], 18.A Baliol Chimbers, .Stanley Street, I.iverpool ; 
6 Tennyson Street, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

L.ay : .Arthur Purcell [Special War Examination], i49L'pper 
Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 15. 

Prvnne ; Harold Fellowes [ 5 . 1921 — Special War Exemp- 
tion], P.W.D. Secretariat, Chepauk. Madras, India. 
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Reeves : John Edw.vrd [Special War Examination], 15S Water- 
loo Road, Smethvnck, Birminttbam 
Robertson : Alexander Smeaton fSpeci.d War Extmin.ition], 
Departmenr o£ Works and Railuays, 7 'reasurv Place, Mel- 
bourne. Australia. 

S.ADLER : WiLLi.A.M [Special V>'.ir Examination], 41 Thornhill 
Road, X.i 

StMPiE ; Edmund Fredrick Rcinald [Special War Fxamina- 
tion], c o Messrs. Denison, Ran. S: Gibhs, Be.icnn.streUl 
Arcade, Hone Kore, Chma 

Se.aton : William George [Special War Fixammarion], aa 
Mackintosh Road, Ponr\pr;dJ, Glam. 

Thompson . Christopher Cilau; [Special War I.'.xamiranon'. 

24 Crescent Road, Toronto Canada. 

Thhf.xdgcld : Robert ,A.insi.ie [. 9 . 1014 — .Spcci.il War F-ximi'- 
non], 107 Hall Dane. Liverpool. E 
Townsend : Arthur Cfcil [Special AVar Examination], 7 
Rawlins Street, Fairfield, L:\erpooi. 
vo.N Berg : Wilfred Cle.ment, M.C [Special War Examina- 
tion], Imperial War G.races Commission, .St. Omer, France. 
Whit ley : Cuthefrt Cl.aude ,Mort icr [Special Examination], 
37 Harold Street, Flaw thorn, Victoria, -Australia. 
Wilim.an: John Henry [Special War Exnminaticn], 05 
Greenway .-Xienue, Taunton. 

AS HOXOR.A.RV ASSOCIATES (to). 

A.'HBV ; Thom.as. D.Litt., F.S..A. . Director of the British 
■School at Rome, Valle Gtuha. Rome, Italy. 

Bell : Ch.arles Fr.yscis, M.-A,, F'.S.A.. -Mhmolean Museum, 
Oxford 

Ch'tton'-Brock : .Arthur, B .A , The Red House, Godalmini.'. 
Cockerell • Sydney Carlyle. M .A , Director of the Fitz- 
william Museum. Cambridge. 

CoR.NFORD : Leslie Cope. 3 Melin,i Place, Grove End Road, 
X.W S. 

Cr.anage 1 Re\ . Da\id Herbert so.merset. Litt.D., F'.ii A , 
■S Park Terrace, Cambridge 

-Montgomery : Henry Greville, J P . 39 Wvnnstav Gardens, 
W.8. 

Xew : Edmets'D Hort, 17 Worcester Place, Oxford. 

Phillips : R. R.andal, Atherton House, Ham, near Richmond, 
Surrey 

Weller : Henra' Owe.n, B.Sc.. .M Inbt.C.E.. Director of 
Building Research, 16 and 18 Old Queen .Street, West- 
minster, S W.i , 

THE CIVIC SURVEY OF GREATER LONDON. 

It has been decided by the Council of the Institute 
to approach the London County Council and endea- 
vour to arrange for the continuance of the work of 
the Civic Survey for Greater London as a means of 
providing employment for architects during the 
present period of depression. 

THE .METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 

Mr. H. M'. Burrows [.-L] has been appointed as repre- 
sentatite of the Royal Institute to confer with a Sub- 
Committee of the Water Board on the revision of the 
regulations for the prevention ot waste, misuse, undue 
consumption, or contamination ol water. 

REIXST.ATEMENT OF .ME.MBERS. 

Mr. C. F. AVard [/’.], and Air. J. Hardwick Higgs 
[Licentiate], have been reinstated members of the 
Institute. 
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Minutes XIV 

SES.'ION" 1921 — 22 . 

.At the Ekwenth General Meeting (Ordinary 1 of the Sebbiu: 
1921-1922, held on Monday. .3 .Anril 1922, at 8 p.m. — Mr. Pai 
Waterhouse. President, in the chair. The attendance book w.i- 
Mgned by 17 Fellow.s (including 3 members of the Council), 2'. 
Ass iciatcs (including t member of the Cnnncil), 2 Licentiates 
and a large number of visitors. 

'I’he Minutes of the Tenth Meeting held on 20 March 
.ha\ mg been taken a.s read, were confirmed and signed. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. Fredenci. 
William .Marks, elected -Associate 18S7, Follow 1905. It wa- 
Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for the loss of thi- 
.Menihor be recorded on the Minutes of the .Meeting, and tha' 
a message of condolence and sympathy be conveted to hi- 
'clatwes 

•At the suggestion of the Hon. Secretan , it was Resolved that 
a message of congratulation be sent to Air. G. Gilbert Scott [F , 
on his election as a Royal .Academician. 

The follow ing members attending for the first time .since then 
election were formally admitted by the President : — Messrs. 
W. -A. Cheers, Sidney C. Clark, G. H. Fielder, .S. Hyde, R- J 
fl. Minty, C. .A Trimm. .Associates, 

-Mr. S. ('. Ramsey [H.] having read a paper entitled “ I -ondon 
Clubs,” a duscussion ensued, and on the motion ot the 
Rt. Hon. lorrd Justice Warrington, C'hariman of the Committee 
of the .Athenaeum, seconded In General Sir Henry AlacKinnon, 
G.C'.B , K.C.V.O., Chairman of tlie Committee of the Tr,ivel- 
lers’ Club, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Ramsey by 
acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed ,it 9.20 p.m. 

R.I.B.A. JOLRX.AL. 

X.B — Datesof Publication. — 1921: i2th,26thXovember; lOth, 
24th December. 1922 : 14th, 28th January ; nth, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; nth, 25th March ; 8th, 22nd April ; 6th, 20th May ; 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July ; 19th August ; 23rd September ; 
2ist October. 
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Report of the Council for the Official Y ear 1 9 2 i - 1 9 2 2 

S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held i8 Meetings. 

The following Boards and Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time 

. _ . • _ _ . 1 . . . r 1 . 1 


to time on the matters referred to them : — 

-Annual Dinner Committee. 

Board of Architectural Education. 

Competitions Committee. 

Conditions of Contract Committee. 

Exhibition Joint Committee. 

Fellotvship Drawings Committee. 

Fellowship Qualifications Committee 
Finance and House Committee. 

Honorary Associates Committee. 

London Building Acts Committee. 

Particulars of the work of these Boards and Comr 
Obituary. The losses by death have been as fo 


Maddox Street Property Committee. 

National Housing Policy Joint Committee. 

Office of Works Committee. 

Royal Gold Medal Committee. 

Selection and General Purposes Committee, 

Sessional Papers Committee. 

Street .Architecture Jury. 

Town Planning and Housing Contmittce. 

Unification and Registration Committee and Sub- 
Committee. 


and Committees are embodied in this Report, 
been as follows ; — 


Anderson * Sir Robert Rowaiid, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

Ashlin : George C. 

Briggs : Frank Gatley, 

Connon ; John Wreghitt 
Crickmay : George Lay. 

Favarger : Henri, F.S.A. 

Ford : George AIcLean. 

Barlow : William Tillott. 
Buckley-Jones : Janies Alfred. 


Bargman : Frederick. 
Browne : Flint. 

Cox : G. A. 

Dyson : Ernest William. 


Fellows. 

Goldie : Edward. 

Holman : Lieut.-Col. George Edward. 
Hunt: Frederick William Hugh. 

La Trobe : James Henry. 

Littlewood : William Henry. 
iMonro : James Alilne. 

NeMton . Ernest, C.B.E.. R.A. 

Associ.ates. 

Roumieu : Reginald St. Aubyn, 

Scott : William Alphonsus. 

Licenti-ates. 

Edlin : Vernon Annesley. 

Emmett : Henry Alfred. 

F'letcher : Edgar George. 

Keech : Edward William. 


Honorary Fellow. 

Harcourt : Viscount The Rt. Hon. Lewis, P.C. 
Honorary Corresponding Members. 


Xotley : Robert Pledge. 

Oldrieve ; William Thomas, H.R.S.A, 
F.S.A. (Scot.). 

Owen : Joseph. 

Parker : John. 

Phillips : John Henry. 

Weatherlev : William Samuel. 


Smith : Thomas Marshall. 
Trebilco : Arthur Floyd. 
Walker; Hubert William. 

Kirk ; Walter. 

Pope : Morley. 

Stumer : Walter. 

Sugden ; William Ifampden. 
West ; Charles. 


Bernier : StamslasjLouis^(Paris). 


Nyrop : Professor Martin (Copenhagen). 


M 
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During the official year since the last Annua! General Meetiin: 33 Fellotss and 224 Associates have been 
elected, as against 13S Fellows and 320 Associates in the previotis year. 

The Allied membership of the Allied Societies, as shown in tlie last issue of the Kalexuar, now 

Societies. reaches a total of 3,790, including 1,341 Mend'iers and Licentiates of the Roval Institute. 
The membership of the Architectural Association is now 1.579, iitcluding 717 Members and Licentiates of 
the Roval Institute. 

The Council have had the pleasure of admitting t(t alliance two newly formed Societies — the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association, and the Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects, which 
are already doing work of the utmost value to the prtd'ession m the four counties concerned. 

Arbitrators. During the year the President lias appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators 
in connection with building disputes : — 

Mr. J.iiTics S. Gib'on [F.]. 

Mr Georec- H'jhlvrd [F], 

M- J T. FF.] 

Mr. Arihu: Kctn fF], 

.M- 11 D Sc-elo-Wood fF,]. 

Mr John Slater [F]. 

Since the issue of the last Anrmal Report the following .Assessors have been appointed on the 
President's nomination : — 

North V.Glcs Heroes' Memoo.il, ll..iV 2 "r — Mr. G. Gdhcrt Scott, K..\ [F.]. 

.■5.;nator;um in the C.ir5e of Gowr e. I’,, nil — ':r J'.'hn Burnet .A.R 
H-.rrue.;re M'.ir Menioh,'.! — Mr liter C j' e H''1, 

T:i,-,v;eh\V.ir Menwri.,!-Mr II V. Adib v I/- ] ' 

Hull Corpor,it'on .Art G.iilery — Mr. Joh-i \V Sunp'on [F], P.ot-Pte-ident 

■Since the issue of the last .Annual Report tlie Council have made the following grants : — 


Mr. H V. Adnley [F.]. 

M.ijor Harry Bame?, M.P. [F.]. 
Mr. .A. C. Blo.mr.eld [F]. 

Mr. Max Clarke [FVl 
.Mr. Horace Cu'Ditt [.d.]. 

.Sir Banister PIcteher [F.]. 

Mr. C. B. Flockto.n FF.]. 


Assessors. 


Britieli 'Scho.il at Rome 
Bnt.'h N'on-Pe-rrour MetiR .A-eOei .lOr 
Britoli Eneineenne St.uidard, .A"'!,'! 
Lon'uiiit Board of .■'cientiilc Suciero' 
Empire Forestry .A;eOciatMii 


I c 


Grants. 

.Archircctur.il .Assoc'.it’on . . .4 mo o 

Architectural .As=oc..ition Endo-'.ment P'und . laj o 

-ArchitOets' Benevolent eoeiety . . . ico o 

-Architects’ .aid mirvcyors' L'nemplo;. ment 

Society . . . . . . . 25 c 

Board of .Anhitectural Studies, C'.imhridee . 50 o o 

Eoyal Gold Royal G(dd Aledal Itm -Architecture for the year 1921 was awarded to Sir Ftiwin L. 

Lutyens, R.-A. [T.], and was presented to liim at the Geiwial Meeting on 20 June 1921. 
This year the Aledal is to be awarded to Mr. 'I'homas Hastings, of New A’ork, in recognition of the merit 
of his executed work Ills Alajcsty has graciously siguilied his approval of the awanl. 


During the Session the Council have made the following appointments of menibers to repre- 
AppomtmeuiS. Roval Iiwtitutc on the carious bodies lii' lor the purposes indicated ; — 

Briiuii Exgl\lluin-. suaxuakd^ -A^'L>eIAI ion — Mr. I'erci'.al AE Eraser [F.]. 

lNDL’.,,ni! \i. CorNcii, I O'! iHL Brii.DiNo Em)1 >ikv. .Aominoihm ul Gommii 1 i;l — Mr. S. Gitonn [F.]. 

Proi i.^-io.NAL C'l\"I' .\ii) Col Nc II, -.Ml. Gciirec lluhbard [F.]. 

CoLRr or Govrnxoii' m iiii; E.nivi .<-,11 v or Siinriii.i) — Air. J. .Alfred Goti h [F.]. 

Gfntrai. Coi .ncil hip ini NN.i-ional Klouiraiion or Pi.rMiirRs — Air H. D Searlc-WinHi [F.]. 

CoNFi HI Ncr or Ini frnwt ion \i, EIniox .A(;aiN--,t Trnr,Rrri.o,,is — .Air. Edw m T. Ildl [F ] ami Air. AV A. Pite [F.]. 
Staxdixo CoviMiTTrr. ox AVaier Rron.ATioxs — Air. H. E). .Se irles-AVood [F]. 

IxsprcTiox OF Pem.ie Bci.eDi-XT;s Committfe — A ir. E. Stanley Hall fF.] and Air. H. T. Buckland [F.]. 

Industrial C'ocxcii, ruR the Blii.ding Indistry — Air. Geoiaje Hubbard [F.] 
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British Engixefring Standards Association Sub-Comaiittee re Iron Portland Cement — Mr. Max Clarke [F.]. 
Registitation of Electrical Contr.actors Committee — Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.]. 

Council of Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 1922 — Mr. Ernest XeiMon, R.A. [F.]. 

Roa'al British Colonial Socifta’ or Artists — Mr. W. E. Rilev [F.]. 

S.ANiTARA' Inspectors' Examination Bo.ard — Mr. H. D. SearleCWood [F.]. 

Conjoint Bo.ard of Scientific Societies — Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.]. 

Univfrsita- of London Architectural Educ.ation Committee — Mr. Paul V/aterhouse (President) and Mr. Arthur Keen [F.J . 
Roa-.al S.anit.ara- Institute Congress, 1922, Bournemouth — Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F] and Mr. J. Arthur Smith [F.]. 
British Engineering Standards Association Conference on St.andardiz.ation of S.and Lime Bricks — Mr H D 
Searles-Wood [F ] . 

British School at Rome Council — Mr. John W. Simpson [F.]. 

Coal Smoke Abatement Societa' — Mr. W. G. Xewton [_I ]. 

Kenwood Preservation Council — Mr. Alan E. Munbv [F.J. 

Deputation to Roalal Co.mmhsion on Gre.atlr London — Mr. Paul Waterhouse (President) Major Harrv Barnes IFl 
Professor S. D. Adshead Mr W. E. Riley f-F.]. ' ’’ 

PapsrP" following Papers have been read since the issue of the last -\nnual Report 

“ The Desian of the Picture Theatre," by Air. Robert Atkinson IF.]. 

'' .School Desiun," by Air. Georae H. Widdows [F.]. 

' ■ A Piet for a Broader Conception of Architectural Education,” bv Air. Thomas E. Collcutt, R.ival Gn!d MeJallic. Past Pi cs'dcul. 

Architectural Draughtsmanship,” by Professor Wilii-im Rothenstein, M.A.. Principal of the Royal College of .Art. 

” The Internal Decoration ot t'ne Oce.tn Liner.'’ by Air. Arthur J. Davis [F.] 

” The Building Timbers of the Empire,” by Air. II. D. Searles-Wood [F.]. 

London Clubs,” by AL-. S. C. Ramsey [F.]. 

The following Papers will be read before the end of the Session : — 

The First Half-Century of the R LB. .A.,” by Air. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. [F.] (to be read on 15 AIa\ '!. 

" Colour in Architecture,” by Air. AVdliam Harvey, Owen Jones Student 1913 (to be read on 29 Alav'-. 

■' Recent Excav.ations at Rome," by Dr. Thomas Ashby 

The Memorial Tablet designed by IMr. Trenwith Wills [H.] will be comoleted and readv for 
The R.I.B.A. unveiling early in the summer. The Tablet will contain the names of 232 Members and 
War Memorial. Students of the Roval Institute who laid down their lives in the service of tlie Empire durino- 
the Y\ir 


The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Roval 
The E.LB.A. Institute at the General Meeting on 23 January 1922. At the presentation of Prizes on 
Studentships. 6 February an Address to Students was delivered by the President, and a criticism of the 
work submitted was read by IMr. Theodore Fyfe fF.]. An Exhibition of the Drawings was 
held from 24 January to 6 February in the Royal Institute Galleries, and was visited bv more than 
550 persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

The Council have awarded Studentships of £50 each to the following ex-Sorvice 
students ; — 

The Robert Gordon s Technical ColRce, Aberdeen 
The Board of Architectural Studies, Cambridge 
The Cardiff Technical College .... 

The Edinburgh College of Art .... 

University of Liverpool ..... 

Victoria Universitv. Manchester 


The 

Henry .Jarvis 
Studentships. 


Mr. T A. Cr. Inghs. 

Mr. A. \V. White. 

Mr. E. C. R. Page. 

Mr. William Sutherland. 
• Mr. J. IL For^hdw. 

’ Mr. Eduin Williams. 
IMr. R. A. Cordinulov. 


The Henry Jarvis Scholarship of tenable at the Architectural Association was awarded to 
Mr, E. U. Channon [A.]. 

The Henry Jarvis Studentship of £2^0 a year for two years tenable at the British School at Rome was 
awarded to iMr. E. W. Armstrong [-J.]. 

Tljg The following statement has been received from the Trustees : “ The capital, mostlv invested 

He.iry Jarvis in Colonial Government securities, was, on 31 December 1921, of the nominal value of 

£x 6 , 2()2 4s. /d. The income received during the year 1921 (including income tax refunded) 
amounted to £s}() iSs. 9d. The income available for distribution at the end of 1921 was represented bv a 
sum of j^t,500, invested in 5 per cent. War Bonds, and a bank balance of ,(’1,094 8s. gd.” 
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The Archibald The scheme for the annual award of these Scholarships — two of £100 and one of ^50 — is now 
Scholarships, in operation, and it is hoped that the first holders will be selected in the course of the year. 


The Royal Institute has again co-operated with the Architectural Association and the Society 

nadonaf^Build-i’^ organising the Architects’ Welcome Club for the benefit of Architects yisiting the Inter- 

ing Trades national Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia. The programme of the Club has been 
Exhibition. , r 1 j • e t r i ■ l- ■' r u 

published in the Journal tor the intormation ot members. 


The great increase in the actiyities of the Royal Institute has necessitated certain alterations 
AltMatwM the ground floor to proyide more working space for the office. I’lie Council Room has 

Premises. ' been sacrificed for this purpose, and rooms haye now beenproyided tor the Secretary and the 
Assistant-Secretary and the general office accommodation has been doubled. The Common 
Room is now used for the fortnightly meetings of the C'ouncil. These alterations were carried out by 
Mr. Keen, the Hon. Secretary, to whom the thanks of the Royal Institute are due. 

Architoctural Council desire to call the special attention of members to the Report of the Board of 

Education. Architectural Education. On the election of Mr. Paul Y'aterhouse as President, 

Air. W. Curtis Green has been elected Chairman of the Board. The actiyities and the influence of this body 
steadily increase and its relations with the F'niyersities and Schools of Architecture are intimate and cordial. 
It is systematically fostering the establishment of a complete and co-ordinated system of architectural 
education throughout the whole Empire. 

.. Colour ” assistance of the Council has been gladly granted to the conduct of a Competition to 

Competition. encourage the use of colour in external design, for which prizes amounting to £zoo haye been 
oft’ered by an anonymous donor. The Assessors are : — 

-Sir Edwin Lutyens, R..A. Professor Gerald Moir.t. 

-Mr. Thomas E. CoUciatt, Past PreMcicnc. .Mr. William Walcot. 

Great interest is being taken in the Competition, and the designs \ti!l be exhibited in the Galleries. 
Unification and ^ 9 -^ ’^he Unification and Registration Committee held a largely attended 

Registration, meeting for the purpose of considering the report of the Sub-Committee. A full report of 
this meeting and of the decisions arriyed at was published in the Journal for aS May 1921. 

On 23 May 1921 the Council approyed the four resolutions of tlie Unification and Registration 
Committee and entered into negotiations witli the Society of Architects. 

Before any decisiye steps were taken it appeared to be adyisable to ascertain the yiews of the members 
of the Associate class. 

A general meeting of Associates was held on 7 June 1921, at which a Committee, subsequently 
strengthened by representatix e Associates from the Proyinces, was formed. This Committee is giying 
the most careful consideration to the whole problem, and the Council’s negotiations with the Society ot 
Architects haye been suspended until the Comniittee has reported. On 7 February 1922, at a Special 
General Aleeting, a resolution was moyed by Mr. A. W. S. Cross to the effect that tliere should be no 
alteration in the constitution of the Royal Institute until after the passing of a Registration Act. One- 
hundred and twehe members yoted in favour of the Resolution and sixty-six against. 'I’he By-laws 
require a ttvo-thirds majority which was not obtained, and the Resolution was consequently not carried. 
A statement on the present position of the Unification and Registration moyement was issued to members 
by the Council on 18 Alarch. 

On 4 July 1921 the provisional agreement with the Ministry of Flealth on the subject of 
toe^*N*aUonar*^ fees payable to architects in connection with abandoned or partly abandoned Housing 
Housing Schemes was rejected by the General Body After consultation with housing architects, the 

Practice Standing Committee requested the Council to summon a General Aleeting for the 
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purpose of electing three delegates with full powers to negotiate a settlement with the Ministry of Health. 
This measure was approved by a General Meeting on 28 November 1921, and Mr. H. T. Buckland [E.], of 
Birmingham, Mr. Francis Jones [E.], of Alanchester, and Mr. Herbert A Welch [A.], of London, were 
duly elected as delegates of the Royal Institute. After fresh consultation between the Practice Standing 
Committee, the Housing Architects, and the delegates, a meeting with the Alinistry of Health was arranged 

The delegates, accompanied by the President, were received at the Alinistrv on 22 March, and the 
negotiations are now going on. 

Exhibitions oJ ^ 0 "' l^^ing made of the facilities which are afforded by the Galleries of the Royal 

Arobitecture. Institute, and an interesting series of Exhibitions has been held during the last few 
months. In November and December 1921 it was intended to hold the first of a series of Annual 
Exhibitions of contemporary British Architecture. The arrangements for this Exhibition were well in 
hand when, through the instrumentality of Mr. Cart de Lafontaine, it was found that there was a possibility 
of obtaining a loan of the photographs and drawings of American Architecture which were shown in the 
Salon at Paris in the summer of 1921. With the courteous assistance of Air. J Clarence Levi, of the 
American Institute of Architects, who was in charge of the Exhibition in Paris, the consent of the A. LA. 
was obtained, and it was decided to hold an Exhibition of American work in place of the British Exhibition 
that was being arranged. The Exhibition was opened by Lady Astor, AI.P., on 23 November, and proved 
CO be by far the most successful and the most interesting to the general public that had ever been held 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. It was seen by m.ore than 3,000 visitors and was widely commented upon by 
the general Press. Advantage v as taken of the opportunity to hold several meetings during the course of the 
Exhibition. On 25 November Air. Bertram Goodhue and Air. Donn Barber, of New A'ork, delivered 
admirable addresses before a crowded audience ; on 29 November Air. Raymond Unwin lectured, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Aston Webb, on “ American Architecture and Town Planning ” ; and on 
2 December a large gathering of architectural students inspected the Exhibition and listened to informal 
discourses bv Air. A. D. Aliller and others 

The American Exhibition was followed by the usual display of the Prize Drawings of the year. This 
was followed by a new departure — an Exhibition of working drawings of well-known buildings contributed 
by prominent members. Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., Air. Ralph Knott, and Air. A. J, Davis kindly lent the 
drawings of the British Aluseum Extension, the London County Hall, and the Morning Post building 
respectively. During the remainder of the Session it is intended to hold an Exhibition of .\imenian 
Architecture, organised by Air. A. Fetvadjian, and to show the Smithson and Webb drawings recently lent 
to the Royal Institute collection by Airs. Coke and SirA'ere Isham, Bart. The beginning of the Session 
1922-1923 will be marked bv the first of the Annual Exhibitions of British Architecture. 

London Street The proposals for an annual award for the best street frontage of the year in the London area 
Architecture, which v. ere outlined by the late President, Air. John W. Simpson, in his address to the 
Council (see Journ.xl, August 1919), have now taken shape. A Jury of Assessors, consisting of the 
President, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R,A., and Air, E. Guy Dawber, Adce- 
President, under the Chairmanship of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres [Hon. Fellozc]. has drawn up the 
conditions of the award, which are about to be published, and buildings completed within the year ending 
31 December 1922 vill, subject to the conditions, be reviewed by the Jury early in 1923, It is hoped that 
this Annual Award will do much to arouse public interest in fine work, and as soon as the system is 
established in London an effort will be made to extend it to the principal cities in the Provinces 

During the vear 1921 the increase in the Annual Subscriptions and contributions, sanctioned 
Finance. 1920, came into effect. It will be recalled that it was thought advisable to meet the general 

fall in the purchasing power of money by a uniform increase of 2ii'. in each class of subscription. The 
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result has justified the forecast of the Finance and House Conuuittee. As compared with the year 1914, 
the income of the Royal Institute has increased bv roughly 50 per cent., and in spite of a genet al increase of 
prices, amounting to not less than too per cent., it has been possible to meet the cost of the greatly increased 
and constantly growing activities of the Royal Institute. Many expenses have had to be sanctioned which 
were not contemplated when the financial forecast of the year was made, but a great increase in Entrance 
and Examination fees has enabled these to be defraved. This increase cannot be counted upon in future, 
and the expenditure for 1922 has been carefully reviewed bv the Finance and Flouse Committee so as to 
enable the necessary work to be carried on. 

Addition Thanks in the main to the energy and skill of i\Ir. Sydney Perks, the Chairman of the Com- 

to Premises. mittee, valuable and much-needed additions have been made to the property of the Royal 
Institute. The perpetually renewable lease of No. 10 Conduit Street was purchased for ^11,000, and 
the premises have been let at £ 1,000 per annum. This purchase will enable the premises to be c.xtended 
with a wider frontage when financial conditions permit. An area of some 850 feet on the IMaddox Street 
side adjoining the Great Gallery has also been purchased for £ 2 , 000 . This extension will allow an 
increase in the Great Gallery from 1,534 feet super to 2,684 feet super. The present Gallery has 
proved to be inadequate and in sonte respects unsatisfactory for the largely increased attendances at 
General Meetings. 

Maior Barces. Council have again to thank Major Barnes for his unfailing readiness to assist the efforts 
and to watch the interests of the profession in the House of Commons. Flis Parliamentary 
duties have naturally limited his attendance at after.noon meetings at the Royal Institute, but the Council 
have realised more fullv than ever the value of his services to the profession. 

Peace Day Garden Party, which was attended by some 1,000 m.embers and guests of the Royal Institute, 
Garden Party, ^yas held on 28 June 1921 at the Zoological Gardens. The Council have to thank 
the Council of the Zoological Society for their courtesy in offering their hospitality to the Royal Institute, 
and they have also to thank certain private members whose generous donations for the Garden Party in 
1920 enabled the function to be so successfully repeated in 1921. 


Official Council have published in the Jourx.al for the information of Members certain extracts 

Architecture, from the Report of the Official Architecture Conunittee (1915). The complete Report can 
be Seen bv members who apply to the Secretary. 


The Institute 
01 Scottish 
Architects. 


The Council have approved the draft of the proposed Charter of the Institute of Scottish 
Architects, and have written to tlie Privv Council in support of the petition. The grant 
of this Charter should be of the utmost benefit to the art of architecture in Scotland. 


Payment of 
Examiners. 


On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural Education a scale of pavment for 
the Roval Institute Examiners has been adopted. 


A Joint C(unmittee, consisting of representatives of the .Science and Practice Standing 
Bufldin^Code l^’o^ii’nittee, with power to co-opt other Members, has been appointed for the purpose 
of drafting a new National Building Code. It is hoped that such a Code, if embodied in 
a Bill, will receive the warm support of the hlinistrv of Flealth. 


Conditions Conference attended by representatives of the Royal Institute, the Survevor.s’ Institution, 

01 Contract. the Quantity .Survey(trs’ Association, the Society of Architects, the Institute of Builders, 
and the National Federation of Building d'rades Employers, has been summoned for the purpose of 
preparing an agreed form of conditions of contract for the building trade for Irngland and Y ales. 'Fhe 
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Conference has requested the Government to appoint a neutral chairman to preside over a tribunal to 
which all points of difference that arise in the drafting of the Form are to be referred. 

Professional Practice Standing Committee having advised the Council not to proceed with the 

Defence. scheme for the foundation of a Professional Defence Union, it was decided to issue a state- 
ment to Members pointing out that they can protect themselves in this matter by taking out insurance 
policies from, underwriters who undertake this form of business. 

The Stafi for Council have made representations to the Secretary of State for War on behalf of the 

Royal Engineer architects serving on the staff for R.E. services, and have urged that the pav and status 
of these officers should be materially improved. 

The Council have been in communication with the Secretarv of State for India and have 
made representations on behalf of the architects in the employment of the Government 
of India and of the Provincial Governments with the object of securing more satisfactory 
conditions of pay and status. 

The Council cordially welcome the formation of the Franco-British Union of Architects, 
which should be of the utmost service in establishing more intimate and friendly relations 
between the architects of the two countries. 

The publication of a volume, entitled “ The Designers of Our Buildings,” written by Mr. 

Cornford as a gift to the Royal Institute, has been marked by a large number of 


Services. 


Government 
Architects 
in India. 


The Franco- 
British Union 
ot Architects. 


Buildings.’ 


Higher 
Buildings for 
London. 


The Royal 


very appreciative reviews in the Press generally. It is hoped that Members will purchase 
copies for their own use and for the information of their clients. 

The action taken by the Council in the matter of the Report of the I.ondon Building Acts 
Committee has been fully reported in the Journal. The General Meeting, which discussed 
the subject on 6 March, endorsed the Council’s attitude by very large majorities. 

A Joint Committee, consisting of representatives of the Art, Practice, and Science Standing 
Commission on Committees, and the Town Planning and Housing Committee, has prepared a memorandum 
Greater London.^j- t:o be given on behalf of the Royal Institute to the Royal Commission. This 

evidence will be given in due course by the President, Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Professor S. D. Ads- 
head, and Mr. W. E. Riley. 

The Allied During the past year the close touch between Members in the Provinces and the Metro- 

Societies. politan centre has been notably emphasized. The President has accepted invitations from 

and has been entertained bv the South Wales Institute of Architects, the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion, the York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society, the Hants and Isle of Wight Association of 
Architects, and the Bristol Society of Architects. 

fl’he Allied Societies have used the JouRX.tL more freely for reporting their aciivities, and a svstem of 
regukir interchange of information and ideas between the Societies has been arranged. 

The Conferences of the Presidents of the Allied Societies have been systematized, and these meetings 
now take place in London three times a year. Steps h.ave been taken to increase tlie number of Provincial 
klemhers on the Council and Standing Committees, and the Council’s power of appointment to the 
Practice Committee has been employed to secure the presence of representati\ es of particular areas of 
the Kingdom. 

Provincial The first of the Annual Provincial Conferences was held at Liverpool on 24 and 25 June 

Conferences. ipai, and was a brilliant success. Some 160 IMembers and guests took part. The Roval 
Institute owes a verv special debt of gratitude to the Council and Members of the Liverpool Society for 
the energv and enthusiasm with which they organised the Conference, and to the civic authorities and 
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the directors of the great commercial corporations \vht>se hospitality contributed so largely to the success 
of the meeting. On the unanimous recommendation of the Presidents of the Allied Societies the Council 
have accepted the offer of the South Wales Institute of Architects to organise the Conference of 1922 
at Cardiff, and it will be held there on 8, 9, and 10 June. It is hoped that a very large gathering of 
Members, both of the Royal Institute and of the Allied Societies, will make the journey to Cardiff, 

The Annual The coal strike made it necessary, at the last moment, to cancel the Dinner that was to have 
Dinner. taken place in 1921. 

The Dinner of 1922 will take place on 24 May, at Princes Restaurant, when it is hoped that a very 
large gathering of IMembers will be present. A large number of distinguished guests have already 
accepted the invitation of the Royal Institute 

Eour representatives of the Royal Institute, under the revised constitution of the Building 
Trades’ Parliament, now take part in the deliberations of this body. It has accordingly 
been decided that it is no longer necessary to continue the work of the Building Industries 
Consultative Board. 

This Committee (of whiich Mr. H. D. Searies-Wood is chairman), which administers the 
funds granted to the Architects’ Benevolent Societv bv the Prince of ^^^^les’ Eund speciallv 
for war cases, has considered 27 cases during tlie year, and has made grants to those which 
were deserving, amounting to £1.111. 

The tear has been marked by the retirement of the two oldest members of the staff, ?>lr. H. G. 
Tayler and Mr. George Xorthover. Mr. Tayler was a member of the permanent staff for 
no less than 47 years, while Mr. Xorthover had worked for the JouRN.ai. for some 26 years. Appropriate 
tributes to the value of the services of these two loyal officials have appeared in the columns of the Journal. 

Mr. Rudolf Dircks, who has been for 25 years the Librarian of the Royal Institute, has accepted the 
Editorship of the Journal in succession to Mr. Xorthover, and he will in future combine the duties of 
Librarian and Editor. 

Mr. H. Godfrey Evans, B. A. Cantab., late of the Rifle Brigade, has been appointed Assistant-Secretary, 
and Mr. Everard J. Haynes, B.A.Oxon., late of the Royal Horse Artillery, has been appointed Secretary 
of the Board of Architectural Education. 


The Organi- 
sation of the 
Building 
Industry. 


Architects’ 
War Belief 
Fund Com- 
mittee. 


The E.I.B.A. 
Staff. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Board have held 13 meetings. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green was elected Chairman, in succession to -Mr. Paul Waterhouse — whose election 
as President made it necessary for him to withdraw from his active work as an officer of the Board — 
Mr. Walter Cave and Mr. Maurice E. Webb were elected Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Henrv M. Eletcher 
Honorarv Secretary. 

Committee . — The following Committees of the Board were appointed : — Committee of Teachers, 
Examinations Committee, Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee, Exemptions Com- 
mittee. Examinations in India Committee, and Herbert Baker Scholarship Committee. 

The arrangement of these Committees has been revised in order to secure greater efficienev ; the 
Committee of Teachers and the E.xemptions Committee remain as before, and a joint Committee has been 
formed to carry on the work of the Examinations Committee, Herbert Baker .Scholarship Committee, and 
the Examinations in India Committee ; the Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee is 
composed of members of the Board acting by rota. 

These Committees have met from time to time and have reported on the matters referred to them by 
the Board. 
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Exemption from the Final Examination. --Eyitraption from the Final Examination, with the exception 
of the Examination in Professional Practice and provided that in judging all designs submitted for the 
Diploma or Degree there be two External Examiners — approved bv the Council, with power of veto — has 
this year been granted to the following additional Schools which conduct five years’ courses ; — 

(i.) Glasgow School of Architecture. (Five Years’ Diploma Course.) 

(ii.) London LTiiversitv, School of Architecture. (Five Years’ Diploma and Degree Courses.) 

(iii.) Manchester University, School of Architecture. (Five Years’ Degree and Post-Graduate Course. 
Five Years’ Certificate Course.) 

Special Exemptions from the Final Examination.- ~{A) Exemption from the Final Examination under 
the usual conditions has been granted to the holder of the Rome Scholarship at the conclusion of his three 
vears’ studv abroad, and to the Henry Jarvis student after his two years’ study abroad, their work having 
been approved. 

{B) J^cole des Beam- Arts, Paris. — The Board have received authority from the Council to make 
recommendations in favour of exempting from all the qualifying Examinations for the Associateship, except 
the Examination in Professional Practice, British students in possession of the Diploma of the !^cole 
des Beaux- Arts, Paris. 

Exemption from the Intermediate Examination. — -Exemption from the Intermediate Examination has 
been granted to the Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on its Degree Course up to the Inter- 
mediate standard {i.e. after three years’ full-time study). 

The Probationership. — A revised form of application for registration as Probationer has been issued, 
and in future the onlv drawings necessary in support of an application for registration are examples of 
Freehand Drawing. 

Publications. — The following pamphlets have been published : — 

(i.) Membership of the R.I.B.A., containing full particulars of the qualifications for the Associateship. 

(ii.) Advice to Candidates, containing advice to the student of Architecture and a list of the books 
recommended for study. 

(iii.) Past Examination Questions, a pamphlet of the questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or 
Special) Examinations, June 1921. 

There has been a heavy demand for these publications 

Exhibition of Working Drazvings. — It is proposed to hold annually an Exhibition of the Working 
Drawings of completed buildings for the guidance of stvidents. For the Exhibition this year Sir John 
Burnet, A.R.A., Mr. A. J. Davis, and Mr. Ralph Knott have kindly lent the Working Drawings of the 
British Aluseum Extension, the Morning Post Building, and the London County Hall respectively. This 
Exhibition was greatly appreciated by Students and the junior Menrbers of the Royal Institute, and it was 
found necessary to extend tlie hours during which the Exhibition was open. 

Students’ Evenings at the R.I.B.A. — Special Students’ Evenings have been held in connection with 
the Exhibition of American Architecture, the Exhibition of Prize Drawings, and tire Exhibition of Working 
Drawings. These evenings were very well attended by the Students. Several prominent Architects very 
kindly consented to he present to discuss with the Students the special points of interest in the dift’erent 
exhibits. 

Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study. — 210 Designs have been received and 133 have been 
approved. Arrangements have been made for exhibiting in the Galleries the successful designs submitted 
for as long a period as possible after each meeting of the Problems in Design and Testimonies of Studv 
Committee. 
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Advisory Members of the Board. — The Council have appointed the following Advisory Members of 
the Board : — 


Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A , representing Liverpool L’niversity. Department of Civic Design, School of Architecture. 
Professor Adrian Berrington, representing Toronto L’niversity, 

\V. H. Bidlake and H. T. Buckland, Birmingham. 

G. Washington Browne, representing the Edinburgh College of Art. 

Professor R. W. Cable, representing the Bombay School of Art. 

C. de Gruchy. representing the Royal Academy Architectural School. 

Professor Percy Nobbs, representing McGill University, Alontreal. 

Professor E. S. Prior. M.A., A R.A., F.S.A., representing Cambridge L’niversity. 

Professor Ramsay Traquair, representing McGill University. Montreal. 

Professor Leslie Wlikln^on, representing Sydney L’niversity. 

L. S. SuUnan. representing the Society of Architects. 

Rev. Arthur Chilton. D D., Citv of London School i , .u ■ c . vF tr i 

C. H Green, M.A., School House, Berkliamsted . ^ - 

E. Fiander EtchelL. F.Phys.Soc., etc., representing the Concrete Institute. 

Copies of all the publications have been circulated to the Advisory Members tor their information and 


comment. 

Education in South Africa.- -The: Council have empowered a Board, consisting of the Council of the 
Cape Institute of Architects and of the Authorities of the University of Cape Town, to supervise the 
registration of Probationers, this Board reporting their proceedings to the Board of Architectural Education. 

The Board are in communication with the University of Cape Town with reference to the foundation 
of a Chair of Architecture in that University. 

Education in Canada. — For some time past the Board have been in communication with the Universi- 
ties of McGill and Toronto with reference to exemption from the Royal Institute Examinations. This 
matter is still under consideration. 

Communication has also been held with the Allied Societies in the Dominions with the idea of 
establishing an Intermediate Examination, or its equivalent, overseas. The correspondence with reference 
to this question is not yet completed. 

The Examinations. — During the year 191 Candidates for the Probationership have furnished the Board 
with satisfactory evidence of their attainments and have been registered as Probationers. 

The Intermediate. Einal. and Special Examinations. — The Intermediate Examination has been held 
once in London, once in Manchester, and once in Sydney. The Final and Special Examinations have been 
held once in London and once in Sydney. 

The following table gives the results of the Examinations : — 


Intermedia! e Examination — London . 

,, ,, Manchester 

.. Sydney 

Exempted. 

31 

E.xamined. 

35 

1 1 

Passed. 

13 

Relegated. 

S 


3 ' 

48 

iS 

30 

Final .and Special Examin.ations— London 

, ,, Sydney . 

Exempted. 

Examined, 

21 

I 

I 

Passed. 

9 

Part A only. 

I 

Relegated. 

12 


— 

22 

10 

12 


49 Students have therefore been added to the Register during the year, and 10 candidates have 
passed the Final or Special Examination qualifying for Associateship. 

Special War Examination and Special JVar Exemption. — The Special War Examination has been 
held twice in London and once in Liverpool, Sydney, and Toronto ; 272 candidates presented themselves, 
of whom 217 passed. 
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Ot the Students who have availed themselves of the Special War Exemption from the Final Examina- 
tion, II have been elected Associates. 

At the Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London 2 candidates 
were examined and i passed. 

1 . he Council, on the recommendation of the Board, tender their grateful acknowledgments to the 
Examiners for their services. 

The Board have authorised the Council of the Cape Institute of Architects to conduct a Special War 
Examination in Cape Town in June 1922. 

Arrangements have also been made for holding a Special War Examination in Bombay, India. 

Pii;es and Studentships. — The Board appointed Juries to assess the designs submitted in competition 
for the Prizes and Studentships. The Board have reported thereon to the Council, and the Award was 
published in the JouRX.tL for 28 Januarv 1922. 

The Board have appointed a .Sub-Committee to consider alterations in the machinery for the 
administration of the Prizes and Studentships. This Sub-Committee has m.et twice and the recom- 
mendations have been approved. 

The arrangements now in force for drawing up the Programmes and assessing the Drawings submitted 
are the outcome of suggestions offered by several practising Architects, Professors, Teachers, and Students. 
The revised Prizes pamphlet should do much to ensure a large entrv in the Competitions. 

Cambridge School of Architecture. — The Council have made a donation of to the funds of the 
School. This sum has been doubled by a club recently formed among Architects who are Cambridge 
men, with a view to helping the Cambridge School of Architecture. 

L nrcersity of ^Melbourne. — The Board are in communication with the University of Melbourne with 
reference to a proposed Chair of Architecture at that L^niversitv. 

R.I.B.A. Problems in Design. — Designs prepared in the Royal Academy Ateliers and in the “ Recog- 
nised " Schools may now be submitted for approval by candidates for admission to the Final Examination 
in lieu of the same number of R.I.B.A. Problems in Design. 

Archibald Datcnay Scholarships. — These are three Scholarships, two of ^50 per annum for two years 
and one of per annum for two years, offered for competition between the Students of the “Recognised” 
Schools. They are intended to encourage the advanced study of construction. An explanatory' 
circular has been issued and distributed to the “ Recognised ” Schools. The scheme will come into 
operation in June 1922. 

E.xhibition of Designs E.xecuted at Schools Recognised for Exemption from the Final Examination . — It has 
been arranged to hold this Exhibition annuallv in the middle of Julv. 

A Special Meeting of the Board will be held to inspect these Designs. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE 

Eleven meetings have been held since the issue of the last Annual Report. The following officers were 
elected to serve during the session : — 

Chairman . . . . . . . . . . Mr. Walter Tapper. 

Vice-Chairman . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . Mr. Halsey Ricardo. 

Hon. Secretaries . . . . . . . . . . Mr. Alaurice E. Webb, Mr. W. A. Forsyth. 

The year has been one of considerable activity, many interesting questions having been dealt with by 
the Committee. 


3^3 
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Medal for Street Architecture. — This proposal, which originated from the Streets Committee, was 
eventiiallv approved bv the Council in a somewhat modihed iorm on the recommendation of the Art Com- 
mittee, to whom it had been referred for their views on the composition of the Jurv and other points in the 
original proposals. 

I’isits. — A beginning w as made w ith a series of visits to buildings of interest to architects. Both at the 
new London County Hall and Whiteley Village many members took advantage of the privilege afforded to 
them by the authorities and architects concerned, d'his year visits have been arranged to Somerset House, 
Hampton Court, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, Greenwich Hospital, the Bush Building and the Port of 
London Authoritv Headquarters. In the case of the two latter buildings definite dates will be settled 
when the architects consider the most interesting time has arrived to see the buildinss. 

Cathedrals. — Anxiety w as caused by a w idespread rumour that the Office of Works were endeavouring 
to get all the Cathedrals of England into their charge under the Ancient hlonuments Act. Inquiries were 
made from the cathedrals, and a list of the architects responsible for their fabrics is now available for the 
information of members in case of further developments. 

Xicholas Haickesmoor’s Tomb. — The Council agreed, on the recommendation of the Committee, to 
put Nicholas Hawkesmoor’s tomb into a state of repair and to give a record of his career to the Parish of 
Shenley, in whose churchyard he is buried. 

Diocesan Advisory Committees. — The Committee have been asked to support the Diocesan Advisory 
Committees in the work they are endeavouring to do in advising upon the repair of the fabrics of our 
churches. Agreement has not yet been reached as to the best way in which the Institute can help them, but 
later it is hoped that a definite recommendation can be laid before the Council. 

Higher Buildings. — The Committee’s report upon this subject has been published and endorsed bv the 
Council and, later, by a general meeting of mem.bers. 

Arterial Roads. — The formation of new roads and the widening of old roads throughout England are 
beginning to cause general complaints in the Press of destruction of architectural features or rural amenities. 
Definite cases which have been brought to our notice have been dealt with, but on investigation have not 
up to date proved particularly well founded. An appeal to members for information from their districts 
has elicited little or no response. The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have brought forward 
several cases, which we are dealing with in conjunction with them. It should be remarked that it is too 
late to say anything after the damage is done, so if our members know of damage likelv to be done, the 
attention of the Institute should be drawn to it now, and not afterwards. 

Street Architecture. — During a rebuilding of a large frontage in Oxford Street an opportunity occurred 
to improve the frontage line. The Art Committee were asked to assist in the interest of London architecture. 
The Borough Council concerned met the Committee most willingly, and agreed to the principle of what 
appeared to be a reasonable settlement of a difficult problem. Unfortunately the building ow ners did not 
see it in that light, and an opportunity of civic improvement has been lost. 'Phis case is mentioned, as 
it seems to indicate the need of laying down frontage lines in great cities with due regard to the appearance of 
the streets, as well as the wishes ot the freeholder, who should, on taking a new' building lease, know what 
his liabilities are in this regard. 

Threatened Buildings. — Various cases of threatened demolitions have been brought to the Con'iiuittee’s 
notice, amongst others St. Paul’s, C(jvent Garden, and Whitgift Hospital. No definite action was required, 
as their destruction in the near future was not to be anticipated. 

Ancient Monuments.— list of ancient monuments transferred to the Office of "Works ami thf)se whicli 
are Crown and War Department property was obtained and handed to the Edittu' of the JouRN.VL for 
publication to Aleiiibers. The Committee hope that the Allied Societies will report any cases of reparation 
in their district, with comments upon the n'lethods employed. 
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REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Nine meetinijs of the Corunittee have been held since the issue of the last report. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the Session : Mr. H. IM. Fletcher, Chairman ; 
IMr. W. Curtis Green. Vice-Chairman ; Mr. J. Alan Slater and Mr. W. H. Ward, Hon. Secretaries. 

Public Ltcfnres. — A verv successful series of Public Lectures was held in the Galleries of the R.I.B.A. 
during April, IMav, and June, and from the size and enthusiasm of the audience the Committee feel that 
thev were justified in recommending that this series should be held, and are arranging lor a further 
course during the coniing spring. 

It was hoped that the lectures vrould be published and offered for sale, and a sub-Committee appointed 
for this purpose dealt fully with the matter and obtained estimates and publishers’ opinions as to the 
probable success of the publication. The Finance Committee, however, were unwilling to undertake 
the financial risk involved, and the matter was abandoned, much to the Committee’s regret. 

A further series is in process of arrangement, and lilr. D. S. Maccoll, Professor Reilly and Mr. 
Halsey’ Ricardo have intimated that they will be pleased to deliver addresses. 

The Technical Lectures, mentioned in last vear’s report, were abandoned owing to unforeseen 
difficulties. 

Library Accommoda* ion. — Recommendations of the Committee with regard to the re-housing of the 
Library in more suitable premises were considered by the Council, but the matter was postponed owing 
to the probability of the Institute obtaining increased accommodation in No. lo, Conduit Street. 

As the acquisition of these premises does not appear, however, to have increased the actual accommo- 
dation of the Institute itself, the Committee feel justified in again pointing out both the inadequacy 
of the present space allotted to the Library and the serious risk involved in keeping the most valuable 
architectural librarv in the world in a building which is dangerously exposed to risk of fire. 

The Committee hope that if anv opportunity occurs of adding further to the premises of the Institute 
the claims of the Library will not be overlooked. 

Architectural Survev of England. — A small Committee is working at the present time on the question 
of an Architectural Survev of England. This Committee has only recently been appointed, and no 
definite report has yet been furnished. 

Corresponding Members and Sessional Papers. — The Committee, at the request of the Council, have 
submitted names of Lion. Corresponding IMembers, and have also suggested various subjects for papers 
for next Session. 

The R.I.B.A. Journal. — IMr. Northover, who has for many years been the hard-working and much- 
esteemed Editor of the R.I.B.A. Journal, has resigned during the Session. The Literature Committee 
have expressed their admiration for IMr. Northover and his work for the Institute in a Testimonial 
bearing the names of the Members oi the Committee serving during the past ten years. 

\Vhile regretting the resignation of iMr. Northover, the Committee welcome IMr. Dircks, the 
Librarian, who has been appointed to succeed him as Editor, and hope that the new appointment will tend 
To establish in tuture a still closer connection between the Committee and the Institute s chief publication. 

'Fhe following is the Librarian’s Report to the Committee : 

Dunnu the twelve months endinij 31 March of the present year 191 volumes and 52 pamphlep have been added to the 
I.ibrarv, exclusne of periodicals, reports and transactions of societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented wa* 27 volumes and 9 pamphlets. 

Works purchased numbered 104 volumes and 43 pamphlets, of which 53 volumes were added to the Loan Librari'. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 7,836. 

The number of books issued on loan w.is 3.754 

'I'he number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to Students and Proba- 
tioners, was 166. 

The number of books issued throuith the post was 340. 
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Among the works presented or purchased durinji the present \ ear may be mcTinoned : Aniericati C(>}npetitiuns, \ ol 3 • A^hbee’s 
Jerusalem, 1918-1920 ; Baldwin-Brown ’s in Early England, Vol. 5 ; Beitule’s Les zitraux dii moytti I'gc et de la renai^isajict 

dans la region Lvonnaise ; Blomfteld's History of French Arthitecturt from 1601-1674. 2 vols.; CoUignon's Le Parthenon : Com- 
bremont's La sculpture d Veglise de Eton ; Contet’s DuLuments de fenonene amienne epnques Louis Af’ et Louts A1 /. Series 5 ; 
Crosslev’s English Church ^Monuments ; Delafosse Iconologie historiqiie : Ducher’s Devantures de boutiques, 2nd edition ; Eduard’s 
The Things cihich are Seen ; Entyclopadia B> itannua, nth edition : Fletcher's History uj Architecture, 6th edition ; 
Garnier’s Les grands traiaux de la ville de Lyons ; Hambidgc’s Dynamic S\nimetr\ — the Gieek I 'ase : I lool and Juhn'-onV Building 
Construction, 2 vols. ; Ivekovic's Dalmatian Anhitectiire, 5 vols. in 4 portfolio’^ ; London Society, London of the Future ; 
Magonigle’s Architectural Rendering in ; Marolois’ CEuvres niathematicques trautans de geometne, perspective et to) tification, 

1625 ; Mayer's Architektur und kunstgerverbe in Alt-Spanien ; Munb> S Labouito) les : Pans. Ecole Satiunalt Dcs Beaux Aits. Pnx 
de Rome designs, 1914, 1920 ; Reau's L'art Russe, des origines J Pietie le Grand : Redslob's Alt-Dcinemark • Rod<jcanachi's 

Les monuments de Rome ; Searles-Wood and Adams, yiodern Buildings ; Serho. book?. ^ and 4, translated by Pierre \an Aelst. 

; Tipping's English Homes Xorman to Plantagenet and Early Georgian. 2 \ols.; Wicquier and Center's Les zieiix hotels de Pans, 
voL xiii ; Ventura’s Particolari di architeitura classica Ajchitettuia Grtca — Romana — Bivartin>> — Lc>mhii) da — Gotu a — Cmauei enfcj — 
Seicento — Settecento : \ugn0\2, Regolo delli cinque o'dini d'archnturu.io Siena. i6;5 ; WeWev's, Athens and its Honiiments : Webb's 
Records of St. Batholomezc's Piiory and of the Chitich of St. Bai thohanez-. tfu Gicat, West SmithpeUi, 2 voK ; Woodf>!!'- Landlord 
and Tenant, 20th edition ; "Wood’s Lav- tind Practice r-Ath icgani to Housing ni England ana’ IL'iL’s 

The following donations have been received during the year : Japanese Temples and their Treasures, 
presented by Mr. G. Kiralfy ; Xational Memorial to Il.R.II. the Prince Consort, presented by Mr. E. J. Burt, 
M.Inst.C.E. ; Serlio’s Reigles Geneiales d' Architecture (translated into French by Pierre van Aelst, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1551); iMalcolm’s Manners and Customs of London, and Merigot’s I'leics in Rome, presented 
bv iMr. J. E. Yerburv, Lie. R.I.B.A. ; The Church oj Our Lady of the Hundred Gates in Paros, presented by 
the Byzantine Research Fund ; Lund’s Ad Qiiadratiim. presented by the publisher, B, T. Batsford ; Neu- 
wirth and others, K.K. Technische Hochschule in Wien, 1S15-1915, presented by Baron Maxvon Ferstel ; 
Examples of Scottish Architecture from Ticelfth to Seventeenth Centuries, presented by the National Art 
Survey of Scotland ; Houvet’s Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral, presented by Mr. T. E, Collcutt. Past 
President ; Sullivan’s Art of Illustration, presented by Major L. Sylvester Sullivan. 

The IMisses Alma Tadema have presented the Working Draw ings of Sir L. Alma Tadema’s House 
in Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, many of which were drawn by Sir Alma Tadema : and Mr. 1 .. P. 
Butterfield has presented the Indentures of Apprenticeship of his uncle, the late Williani Butterfiehl. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The Committee have held eight meetings since the beginning of the Session. The attendance of 
Members at meetings of the Committee, e.xclusive of Sub-Committee meetings, has been as follows; — 


Ashley, Henry V. [F.] 
Clarke, Max fF.] 

Cross, A. \V. S. [F.].. 
Forrest, G. Topham [T] 
Keen, Arthur [i^.] 
LovegroNe, G. H. [F.] 
Peach, C. Stanley [F.] 
Perks, Sydney [E’.] . . 
Slater, John [F.] 

White, W' Henry [F.] 
Cocknll, G. Scott [H.] 


Xo of Attendance,' 

8 

Cubitt, PIorRce [H.] . . 

Xo. of Attendances 
S 

- 5 

Flmurson, H. V. M. [H.] 

• • 5 


Scott, j. Douglas [A.] 

• 7 

2 

Solomon, Digby L. [A.] 


2 

Welch, Herbert A. [H.] 

6 

7 

Teather H. [F.] 

• . ^ 

3 

Savage, Rupert [F.] . 

. . 2 

• 5 

8 

Jones, Francis [F.] 

8 

Alilburn, T. R. [F.] . . 

. . ^ 

7 

Colkird, A 0. [F.] 

7 


/ 

8 


The officers of the Comniittrc are : Chairman, Mr. John Slater, B.A. [/•'.] ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
T. R. Alilburn [U.] ; Hon. Secretaries, Alessrs. Horace Cubitt [A.] and Herbert A. Welch [H.]. The 
two Sub-Committees dealing with (a) Housing, and (h) Charges and Contracts, have been continued, 
and have proved indispensable to the proper fulfilling of the work of the Committee. The officens of 
the Sub-Committees are : Housing Sub-Committee — Air. St dney Perks [U.], Chairman, and Mr. Herbert 
A. Welch [H.], Hon. Secretary ; Charges and Contract Sub-Committee — Air. W. Henry White [/'’•], 
Chairman, and Air. J. Douglas Scott [A.], Hon. Secretary. 
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Housing Fees. The troublesome question of housing fees for abandoned, or partly abandoned, work 
has received the continuous attention of the Committee. A large number of Alembers have from time 
to time been advised as to their action in regard to outstanding fees for this work, pending a satisfactory 
conclusion of the negotiations between the Institute and the Alinistrv of Health. The Committee have 
been in close touch with the delegates appointed by the general body of Members to conduct the 
negotiations with the Ministry, and are in hopes that a decision on this subject will be reached very shortly. 

A etc Housing Committee . — The Committee, on being requested by the Council to give their views 
on a suggestion that a special Housing Committee should be formed, reported in favour of the proposal 
I hey understand that the new Committee will shortly be constituted, and that its membership will include, 
representatives of the Practice Committee and of the Town Planning Committee, in addition to other 
Alembers. 

R.l.B.A. Certificate Book. — As a result of the work of the Committee, principally during the last 
Session, a Certificate Book is now among the publications of the Institute. A good many copies of the 
book have been already sold, and it is hoped that, as Members exhaust their existing supply of certificates, 
they will commence the use of the Institute certificate form. It is considered by the Committee that, in the 
eyes of the public, the standing both of individual Members and of the Institute as a whole will be 
improved by the use of a form bearing the cachet of the Institute. 

Proposed Architects’ Defence L nion. — A considerable amount of time has been devoted to the question 
of a proposed Delence Union for the profession. The Committee, however, have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that the difficulties in the way of the launching of a scheme are, at the present time, too 
great to admit of a reasonable prospect of success. Therefore, no attempt is being made to proceed 
further with the scheme. In their investigation of this question the Committee were approached bv 
a mentber of Lloyd’s, who obtained the permission of the Council to circularise IMembers with a view 
to getting the support of a sufficient number to justify him in quoting insurance rates for the covering 
of architects against actions for damages. 

Architects and Engineer Pay in the Army. — On the recommendation of the Committee the War 
Office has been requested by the Council to modify the Army Pay Regulations so as to include the 
qualification “ Associate R.I.B.-L.” among those entitling the holder to receive engineer pay. In making 
this recommendation the Committee advised that the attention of the Y ar Office should be drawn to 
the services rendered bv Members of the Institute during the war in the Corps of Roval Engineers. 

Fees Allosved by Queen Anne’s Bounty. — On the receipt of complaints as to the inadequacy of the scale 
of fees allowed by Queen Anne’s Bounty Office, the Committee recommended the Council to take up 
this matter with a view* to getting the Institute Scale accepted. As a result of the Committee’s action 
a new scale has been issued bv the Q.A.B. Office. I’^nfortunately, however, the Committee were not 
consulted by the Q.A.B. Office in the drafting of the new scale, and although the new scale is a distinct 
improvement on the old one, it is in several respects unsatisfactory. The Committee are therefore in 
communication with certain Members familiar with work financed from Q.A.B. funds with a view to 
considering whether any further useful action can be taken. 

Fees AUoiced by Licensing Authorities. — As a result of a complaint by an Allied Society that the fees 
allowed by the Licensing Authorities in their area are entirely inadequate, the Committee have com- 
municated with all the Allied Societies with a view to ascertaining the fees generally allowed throughout 
the country for this work. On the receipt of this information the Committee wall endeavour to obtain 
the raising of fees in those districts where the allowances are below the average. 

Clause 150/ Scale of Charges. — The attention of the Committee having been called to the difficulty 
experienced by some Members in applying Clause 15 of the Institute Scale of Charges to all the varying 
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conditions encountered in dealing \vith dilapidations, i\Ir. W. Gillhee Scott, the Hon. Secretary of the 
original Scale of Charges Committee, was asked to draft a detailed explanation of the Clause. iMr. 
Gilbee Scott was good enough to do this. The draft was duly approved by the Committee and published 
in the Journal of April 1922. 

Use of Canadian Spruce.-— On the receipt of a letter from the Advisory Committee on Timbers asking 
for the reasons for the rather prevalent objections to the use of Canadian spruce tor building work, the 
Committee instituted inquiries in various directions. As a result they were able to forward to the Advisorv 
Committee expressions of opinions from Nlembers and others to the effect that there is no objection 
to specifving Canadian spruce for carcasing above the ground-floor, joisting, flooring, and general joiner work. 

Proposed Pamphlet on the Services of Architects. — The attention of the Committee has been called 
to the issue of pamphlets bv certain architectural societies in the United States and in Canada setting 
forward the services that can be rendered by architects, and explaining how clients can be of assistance 
to their architects in putting their requirements clearlv and definitely before them. The Committee 
have come to the conclusion that a pamphlet of this nature might with advantage be issued by the Institute, 
and, having obtained the Council’s approval to the general principle, they have appointed a special 
sub-Committee to prepare a draft of the proposed pamphlet. 

Professional Conduct. Charges, etc. — The Committee have, as usual, dealt with certain cases in which 
complaints have been made by one architect against another. The Committee also, through the most 
valuable activities of the Charges and Contracts Sub-Committee, have given advice to a considerable 
number of Members as to the fees that they should charge under certain specified circumstances. About 
one-half of the time of the Committee has been occupied in dealing with cases under these two headings, 
and the confidential nature of the cases, of course, precludes any detailed reference to them. Wherever 
the circumstances warrant it the Committee are anxious to inform the general body of Members of their 
decisions, and, through the medium of the Jourx.vl, have done so in several cases during the past Session. 
But much of the work of the Committee does not admit of this publicity. 

Architects and Speculative Building. — Various letters have appeared recently in the professional 
Press suggesting that the Institute should approach the builders’ organisations with a view to the services 
of architects being properly utilised when housing again becomes a commercial enterprise. The Com- 
mittee already had this question on their agenda for consideration, when they received an instruction 
from the Council to consider and report on it. At the meeting when the Committee dealt with this 
question they had the benefit of the attendance and views of Mr. Manning Robertson [H.], whose special 
experience on the subject was of considerable value to the Committee. After careful consideration it 
was decided to recommend the Council to get into touch with the builders’ organisations with a view 
to a general dissension on the subject. It is hoped that decisions will ultimately be arrived at nhich will 
increase the opportunities of the profession in a relatively new sphere of usefulness. 

REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the date of the last Annual Report ol the Science Standing Committee the number of meetings 
held has been it, including the special meeting held at the Experimental Station ot the Building Research 
Board at Acton. The average attendance was io'2. 

The Officers were elected as follows ; — H. W . Burrows, A.R.I.B.A., F.G.S. (Chairman), H. D. Searles- 
Wood,F.R. LB. A. (Vice-Chairman); J. Ernest Franck, F.R. LB. A., Henry A. Saul, F.R. LB. A. (Hon. Secs.). 

Research Work. — The Committee have now the advantage of the help of the Building Research Board 
of the Scientific and Industrial Research Department in investigations into the problems which arise in 
the practice of our profession. 
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The Committee have received from Air. H. O. Weller, the Director, Building Research Board, the 
notes on the Consistency of Concrete which are published in this issue of the JoURN.^L. 

It is hoped that these notes will be followed bv a further series, together with diagrams of a simple 
apparatus which will enable tests to be made on the works bv the Architect or Clerk of Works. 

The Committee have in view an apparatus which can be constructed at little cost and so enable 
members to conduct tests on the smaller works which may be under their supervision and without the more 
costlv tests which would now be required to obtain the required information. 

The Annual Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
together with a copy of the Report of tests on tow and jute substitutes for ox hair in plaster, have been 
placed in the Library. 

This latter report has been supplied by Air. H. O. Weller, and the Committee take this opportunity 
of making acknowledgment to him for his assistance in the foregoing and other matters. 

In the Annual Report of last vear the Committee gave an outline of the work of the Atmospheric 
Corrosion Research Committee, which was instituted as a result of the work of the Research Committee 
appointed bv the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Interim {not " Annual ”) Report of the Atmospheric Corrosion Research Committee has now 
been placed in the Library. Further research is proceeding and the Final Report will be issued after 
approval bv the British Non-Ferrous Aletals Research Association and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

Building Stone Tests. — The Science Standing Committee are now able to state that the preliminary re- 
port containing the conclusions to be drawn from data obtained from the tests will be printed in the Journal. 

A copy of the full report and the series of photographs is about to be placed in the Library of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The stones will still remain under test at the Geological Aluseum and will be available for inspec- 
tion by members of the Institute after previous request in writing. 

Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement. — The Science Committee wish to draw the attention of members 
of the Institute to the final report of the Departmental Committee on Smoke and Noxious A'apours 
Abatement appointed by the Alinistry of Health, and more particularly to Sections 5 and 6 of such report. 

Disease in Timber. — Further specimens have been received by the Science Committee and the informa- 
tion obtained is now the subject of deliberations with the Authorities at South Kensington. 

The Committee obtained through the good offices of Sir Frank Baines the consent of his Board to the 
publication of the Report on the Repairs to the Y estminster Hall Roof, together with photographs and 
drawings illustrating the wood boring beetle. 

This report, together with the photographs and drawings, are about to be published in the Jourx.al. 

The Committee are of opinion, and judging by the numerous enquiries received on this subject, that 
the publication of this Report will be of interest to the members of the Institute. 

The subject of wood-boring insects in tropical and other countries is likewise under investigation by 
the Committee. 

Defective Roof Tiles . — TheChairmanof this Committeepreparedapreliminary report on this subject, pub- 
lished in the Journ.al, 9 Alav 1921, and a Sub-Committee has been appointed to deal further with the matter. 

d'he preparation of microscopic sections of tiles is now in progress, and whilst any definite conclusion 
must await the results of tests conducted over a period of years, it is hoped to publish Interim Reports in 
the JOURN-AI.. 

Supporting Pozver of Sub-Soils. — 'Fhis subject has been under the consideration of the Committee, 
who have appointed a Sub-Committee to collect information and make researches in this matter. 
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Budding By-lmcs. — The Science Standing Committee have considered the question of Building By- 
laws as at present constituted. 

d he Committee find that the present Building Bv-laws are in themselves opposed to the science of 
building ; that under existing Building By-laws there is no incentive for manufacturers or inventors to 
improve on existing methods and materials ; that as the relaxation of Building Bv-laws under section (25) 
of the Housing, Town Planning, etc.. Act 1919 expires in July of this year, it is desirable to establish a new 
building code for the encouragement of science in building. 

The Science Committee decided to ask the Practice Standing Committee to appoint members to a 
Joint Committee to consider the whole subject. 

This Joint Committee hasbeen formed consistingof four members from each of the Practice and Science 
Standing Committees of the Royal Institute of British Architects, with power to co-opt other members. 

The question of the revision of By-laws in Sanitation has been placed before the Science Standing 
Committee by the Council and this matter will also be dealt with by the Joint Committee on Building 
By-laws. 

Home O ffice Regulations. — The Secretary of State is about to make certain Regulations to apply to Build- 
ings in course of construction, alteration or repair under Section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act 1901 . 

The proposed Regulations have been considered by the Science Committee, who are of opinion that 
there are certain objections to the Regulations and have suggested to the Council of the Roval Institute 
of British .\rchitects that representation be made to the Secretary of State. 

The Council have communicated with the Secretary of State, who has stated that he will be glad to 
receive and consider any representations which the Royal Institute of British Architects mav wish to make. 

The Science Standing Committee will be pleased to receive any communications from members who 
are interested in the proposed Regulations. 

Air Map of England. — The Science Committee have been consulted by the Air Ministry as to the 
characteristic architectural and building features of the various counties of England. 

The Chairman of the Committee undertook to prepare a preliminary memorandum giving this 
information for some typical counties in England, but after a certain amount of work had been done bv 
him a communication was received from the Air Ministry stating that on account of necessity for reduction 
in public expenditure the matter would remain in abeyance for the present. 

Capt. Riall Sankey’s Testing Machine. — The Science Committee suggested and arranged the exhibition 
of Capt. Riall Sankey’s testing machine held at the Institute on 6 June 1921. 

The Science Committee hope to arrange for other demonstrations of a similar character, and also 
for the publication of further reports other than those already mentioned. 

The Science Committee feel that such demonstrations and the accurate and adequate testing by 
scientific methods of the problems which may arise in the practice of architecture will be of assistance to 
all our members. 


REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 

COMMITTEE 

Sir Aston \\ ebb, P.R.A., was again elected Chairman of the Committee, Professor S. D. Adshead [E.] 
and Mr. Walter Cave [U.] Vice-Chairmen, the Hon, Secretaries being Mr. W. R. Davidge [U] and Mr. 
C. H. B. Quennell [U.]. 

Tou'n Planning Regulations. — d’he Town Planning Regulations issued by the Ministry of Health were 
considered in detail by the Com.mittee, who are in close touch with the Ministry of Health upon the 
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matter. 'Fhe Committee are of the opinion that it would be desirable that Members should notify the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. of any town planning schemes in contemplation that come within their knowledge. 

The Future of Housing. — A special report on this subject was prepared for the Committee by IMr. 
F. iM.Elgood [U.], and certain recommendations have been made to the Council regarding the future 
of the National Housing Scheme which are still under consideration. In order to co-ordinate 
the work of the Royal Institute on Housing questions, it is proposed to form a new Housing 
Committee, which will be composed of members of the Practice Standing Comittee and of the down 
Planning and Housing Committee and of additional mem.bers appointed by the Council. 

Reconstruction in France. — The Committee have been in touch with “ La Renaissance des Cites,” a 
French organisation which is doing valuable and instructive work in connection with the rebuilding of the 
areas devastated in the war. 

Civic Survey Diagrams. — In order to make more widely available for reference the valuable work 
carried out bv the Civic Survey Committee during the war, the diagrams of the Greater London area are 
housed in the New Countv Hall, under the charge of the London County Council. Those of the South 
Yorkshire area are in the possession of the City Corporation of Leeds, and the South-East Lancashire 
diagrams are deposited with the ^Manchester and District Joint Town Planning Advisory Committee. 

Height of Buildings in London. — The Committee submitted a report to the Council with reference to the 
recommendation of the London Building Act Committee upon this question. Attention was drawn to the 
necessitv for some relation between the height of buildings and the width of streets. Fhe Committee 
expressed the opinion that the permissive powers of the London County Council were sufficiently wide, 
and supported the ^linoritv Report of Mr. Arthur Keen. The Council, and afterwards the General Body, 
hnallv decided that anv increase of the general height of buildings in London was undesirable. It is also 
the opinion of the Committee that a contprehensive Zoning Plan should be prepared tor London. 

Royal Commission on Greater London.— Xt the request of the Council the Committee have examined in 
detail the lines of evidence to be given bv a deputation of the Royal Institute before the Royal Commission, 
and they urge the necessitv of the preparation of a plan and the importance of the establishment of a Planning 
Authority to lav down a general scheme of development. The work of the Committee in this matter re- 
ceived the approval of the Standing Committees and of the Council ; a deputation has been appointed 
to give evidence to the Roval Commission on the lines suggested, and will be introduced by Sir Aston Y ebb. 

The Xezv Federal Capital of Australia. — The attention of the Committee has been drawn to the present 
position with regard to the new citv of Canberra, Federal Capital of Australia, from which it appears to have 
been decided that the important buildings are to be of a temporary nature only. The subject is still under 
consideration. 


REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee has met on 9 occasions. The 
attendance of ^Members of the Committee during the Session has been as follows : 


An.sell. \V. H. 

.•Vshley, Henry V 
Elkington, G Leon.ird 
Guthrie, L. Rome 
Keen, Arthur 
Lanchester, H. V. 
Newman, F. Winton 


No. of Attendances 


4 

9 

4 


Pigott, R. iSI. . . 
Pice. William A. 
Rees, T. Taliesin 
Scott, J. Douglas 
Warwick, Septimus 
Welch, Herbert A. 
Wilson. W. G 


No. of .Attendances 

4 

5 

I 

8 

5 

8 

9 


The Officers of the Committee are as follows ; Chairman, i\lr. Y . G. Y ilson [U.] ; \ ice-Chairman, 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.] ; Joint Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Henry Y. Ashley [F.] and Mr. Herbert A. 
Welch [A.]. 
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The Committee regret the resignation of Mr. H. S. East, who lett England in June 1921, and who 
served for some years on the Committee. The Committee regret also the unavoidable absence on 
business in India during part of the year of the Vice-Chairman, IMr. FI. ^ . Lanchester, whose in- 
valuable assistance has been much missed. 

During the Session the Committee have dealt with 3S Competitions. In 7 cases the conditions were 
considered satisfactory ; in 8 cases the conditions were revised to the satisfaction of the Committee. 
In 5 cases, after correspondence with the promoters, the Committee decided that no useful purpose 
could be served bv taking action. In ii cases the Council banned the Competitions on the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. In 2 cases the Competitions were withdrawn on a preliminary warning being 
issued, and in i case the Committee decided that the Competition was sculptural rather than architectural, 
and therefore took no further action. 

In another Competition, after the Assessor’s award had been accepted, the promoters decided that 
the architects whose design had been placed first bv the Assessor were not in a position to carry out 
the work. The promoters further decided not to appoint the architects whose design was placed second 
bv the Assessor. The Committee thereupon made representations to the promoters, resulting in the 
authors of the design placed second being appointed architects to carry out the work. Three Competitions 
are still subject to negotiation with the promoters. 

Ottaiva Government Building Competition. — On the recommendation of the Committee the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. voted 100 guineas to brief counsel in Canada to represent them in the action between 
the competitors and the Canadian Government. The Committee were gratified to learn that the moral 
effect produced in Canada was considerable, and that the support of the R.I.B.A. was much appreciated 
by the Allied Society in the Dominion. 

The six architects who were '■ placed ” in the first stage of the Competition had taken action against 
the Dominion Government because they had failed to fulfil that part of the contract which provided 
for the second stage of the competition, and had abandoned the project. 

The judge held that the architects were entitled to the premiums provided for in the first stage 
onlv of the Competition, and held further that the war and its after effects were sufficient causes to justify 
the Dominion Government in not proceeding further with the Competition. 

Auckland JJ'ar Memorial Competition. — The action of the New Zealand Institute of Architects, in 
conjunction with the R.LB..A.., in negotiating with the promoters and securing the amendment oi the 
conditions of this Competition is regarded by the Committee as satisfactory. Subsequent developments, 
however, in particular regarding .\nswers to Questions, leave much to be desired. At the date of this 
report the R.I.B.A. is pressing the promoters to extend the date for sending in designs. 

Forcers of Assessors. — The Committee desire attention to be called to the great importance of corre- 
lating the proposed outlay with the amount of accommodation required by promoters of Competitions. 
It is considered that Assessors should do more towards bringing this to the notice of promoters. 

The attention of Assessors is also called to the desirability of arranging for the exhibition of Com- 
petition drawings, and of using their utmost endeavours with promoters that reasonable time and 
opportunitv be given to all competitors to view the drawings, and of competitors being always tornially 
advised of the results of Competitions. 

Allied Societies and Competitions. — Of particular interest to Allied Societies is the action recently 
taken bv one of them in banning a local Competition. Disciplinary measures were tound necessary 
in the case of a iMember of this Allied Society, and the support of the Council of the R.I.B.A. was 
obtained on the recommendation of the Competitions Committee. 

Joint Suh-Committee. — A Joint Sub-Committee has been formed of Mendaers of the Committee 
and Representatives nominated bv the Society of Architects, which has under consideration the preparation 
of a report upon Premiums, Regulations for and Conduct of Architectural Competitions, and other matters. 
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i) 






Bv Balance carried forward . . 

1 

6 

- 



.•> 

lu 

0 


2 

10 

u 

DOX.iTKiS rr>'D 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

lo Balance carried lorward 


2u 

IS 

5 

By Balance from ia«t -Account 

17 


3 






By Dividends and Interest received 

3 

16 

.•) 



Jt.i 

IS 

5 


20 

lo 

5 

Godwin Bcesaky •— 


£ 


d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

To Amount paid to C. B. Pearson [F.l 



lo 

U 

By Balance from last Account 


7 

11 

To Amount paid for Medals 


J 

5 

o 

By Dividends and Interest received 

31 

9 

10 

To Balance carried forward ... 


24 

- 

9 







59 

17 

9 


59 

17 

9 

Grisszll Legacy : — 


£ 

3. 

d. 


£ 

8 

d. 

To Balance from last Account . ... 


2 

0 

9 

Bv Dividends and Interest received 

13 

! 

3 

To Balance carried forward .. . .... . 


lo 

17 

6 







13 

7 

5 


13 

7 

3 

Owen Jones Sitdeniship •— 


£ 

3. 

d 


£ 

8. 

d. 



19'5 




94 

IS 

4 






By Divnden<l> and Interest received . . . . 

. . . 103 

9 

4 



19>> 

7 

~ 


108 

7 

s 

Pugin JIemoei.4L ITnd 


* 

s' 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

To Amount paid for iMeda! . . . . 


> 

2 

ii 

Bv Balance from last Account . 


6 

1 

To Amount paid to H. !sc. J Harmon j 

1-4 . 1 < Bullin' P 1 • • 

3(1 

o 

II 

Bv Dividends and Interef-t received . . 

36 

12 


To Balance carried forward 


m 

16 

9 







42 

IS 

9 


42 

IS 

9 

Saxon Snell Beque.-t — 



3 

d. 


£ 

s. 

(/. 

To Balance carried forward 


6G 

5 

4 

Bv Balance from last .Account] 


15 

6 






By Divid»"n<la and lnterest[receiv' d •• 



9 

10 



6o 

5 

4 


60 

5 

4 

Tite Legacy Fund • — 


£ 

3. 

d. \ 

1 

A 

s. 

d. 

To Amount raid to ixordon Holt. Ist'In^talment 

70 

(} 

U ! 

1 Bv Balance from la'^t Account 

2 

8 

6 






1 Bv Dividends and Interestrreceived . . 

.... 25 

7 

11 






j By Balance carried torward 

42 

4 

6 



70 

0 

0 

1 

70 

0 

0 

WiMPERIb BEQUFsT . — ■ 


£ 

8, 

d. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

To Amount paid to C B. Pearj-on Ti’ ] 


. 32 

10 

0 

1 Bv Balance from last Account . 

19 

19 

2 

To Balance earned forward 


21) 

15 

10 

1 By Dividends and Interest received 

33 

6 

3 



53 

5 

10 


.51 

5 

10 







£ 

s. 

d. 

Herbert Baker Scholarship Fund .. 





j Bv Balance as last Account 

62 

10 

0 







£ 

8 . 

d. 

Henry Jarvis Stui)ent''UIp Account.. 





j By Balance as last -Account 

47 

1 

0 

Henry .J 4rvis Ex-Service Teavelltnq 

Studentships 








.Accolnt — 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

S , 

d. 




0 


j Bv Amount received from Trustees 

540 

0 

0 



540 

0 

0 

i 

540 

0 

0 


Saifert, S"NS lN Co., 

Chartered Aecouiitants. 

Examined mth the vouchers and fouad. to be correct. 29tft March 1922, [A ] 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December, 1921. 


To AsHPiTEL Prize Fund • — 

Capital — £305 Is. Sd. 2se\\ South Wale? 

4 per Cent Debentures (192*2 1 .. . 

Revenue Investments — 

£76 8s. ll«i. 44 per Cent. War Loan .... 

£20 5 per Cent. War Loan 

£10 5 per Cent. National War Bou'is 

£20 4 per Cent. Funding Loan 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Anpkrson and Webb Fund (Buard of 
Architectural Education) ; — 

Capital — £594 iSs. 4^. Xew South Wales 

4 per Cent. Debentures (1922) 

£58 6s. Xew South Wales 4 per Cent. 

Inscribed Stock (I942j 

Reienue Investments — 

£56 6s. ^d. 44 per Cent. War Loan . 
i.25 5 per Cent. War Loan . .... 

£30 4 peT- Cent. Funding loan 

£25 4 per Cent. Xational War Bonds . . 
£10 5 per Cent. Xational War Bonds. . . 
Balance at credit of Be\enue Account . . 

To ARTHUR Cates Legacy Fund ; — 

Capital — £1,160 Xorth Eastern Railway 
4 per Cent. Preh-reiico Stock. . 

Revenue Investments — 

£137 IS-f. 7d. 44 per Cent. War Loan . 

£50 -it, lid. 5 per Cent. War Loan 

£100 5 per Cent. Xational War Bonda . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account . . . 

To Archibald Dawnay Bequest . — 
Capital — £11,026 17^. 9d. 24 per Cent 

Consols . . 

Revenue Iniestment — 

£544 19# 7«i. Consols . . 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account . . 

To Donaldson Testijioni-u Fund : — 
Capital — £72 London and Xorth Western 
Railway 4 per Cent. Consolidated Pre- 
ference Stock 

Revenue Invest/nent — 

£12 4#. 7d. 44 per Cent. War Loan 


Balance at debit of Revenue Account 

To Donation Fund — 

Revenue Investuienti — 

£76 Ss. lid 44 per Cent War Loan . . . 

£40 5 per Cent. AVar Loan 

400 War Saving Certiucates 

Balance at credit of Revenue .Account 

To Godwin Bursary Fund:— 

Capital — £1,030 Caledonian Railway 4 per 

Cent. Debenture Stock 

Revenue Investments — 

£25 5 per Cent. War Loan 

50 War Savings Certificates. ... 

£40 5 per Cent. Xational War Bonds 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Grissell Legacy Fund : — 

Capital — £20 0#. 8d. *' B " Anuuity G.I.P. 

Railway 

Revenue Inve.^tinents — 

£20 7s. Sd. 44 per Cent. War Loan 

£20 5 per Cent. War Loan 

£30 5 per Cent. X’ational War Bond-? . . , 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account, . . 

To Owen Jones Studentship Fund : — 
Capital — £2,128 itidland Railway 24 per 

Cent Debenture stock 

£1,247 Great Western Railw'ay 5 per Cent. 

Consolidated Guaranteed Stock 

Revenue Investments — 

£398 16s. Sd. 4^ per Cent. War Loan 

£44 6#. 44 per Cent. War Loan 

£107 9#. 6d. 5 per Cent. War Loan ... . 
50 War Savings Certificates. . 

£40 5 per Cent. X'ational War Boiul> . . . 
£75 4 per Cent. Xational War Bond- . . . 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 


£ 8. d. 

305 1 8 

64 4 3 
18 8 0 
9 14 0 
13 4 0 

16 16 6 


504 

18 

4 

41 

7 

1 

47 

6 

4 

23 

0 

0 

2*2 

16 

0 

24 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

48 

6 

7 


777 

4 

0 

113 

17 

3 

46 

4 

7 

90 

0 

0 

86 

6 

s 


5500 0 

0 

271 16 

6 

S'? 15 

0 


49 

13 7 

10 

5 3 

59 

19 0 

1 

6 2 


64 

4 

3 

36 

16 

0 

310 

0 

0 

20 

18 

5 


741 

12 

0 

23 

0 

0 

35 

15 

0 

39 

4 

0 

24 

•> 

9 


300 

0 

0 

17 

2 

5 

18 

8 

0 

29 

8 

0 

10 

17 

6 


1000 

3 

o 

1109 

16 

7 

335 

0 

5 

37 

4 

3 

98 

17 

6 

38 

15 

0 

30 

4 

0 

12 

10 

0 

198 

■ 

8 


429 


8 5 


8n_lu 4 


1124 12 > 


5S6o 12 3 


58 12 10 


431 IS $ 


866 13 9 


375 15 11 


2929 18 7 


£ s. d. 

By Government and other Securities, being 
total of Trust Funds invested as valued 
on 31st December 1921. Also of War 

Savings Certificates at cost 

By C^h at Bank 666 11 1 

Less due to Ordinary Funds 14 1 0 


Carried forward . £12889 9 


Carried forward 


Cr 

£ s. d. 

15588 2 2 
652 10 1 


£16240 12 3 
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Bali.nle Shlki uf Titrsi Fu sd^— C ontinued. 


Br. 


Lr. 


lirL'ULrht lurw.irii .. 

To Pugin Memorial Fund : — 

Cauital — ul,u70 Loudon and Xortli J. 
Ilaih\ay 4 uor Cent. Coiisohdattd Pie- 
itrciice '•tock 735 0 

P,rfdi‘ne — 

xlj yd, 4l per Cent. War Loan. ... 13 0 3 

£47 lrj6’. 5 p> r Lent. War Loan .... 4>l'l 7 

£7U 4 per L LUt. Funding Loan os U u 

£I0 j {It r (\ni. ^'aTionaI War Bond-' . jy 4 o 

BalauLe at oredit of He\cnue Aclouiil ... lU 10 'J 


Brought lor^'.ard 


it, .-40 12 


u\ 31 p-T Cenr. 


To SAXuN' SNELL BEQUEsI 

Capital — £',ys 4'. '/.< . 

stock 

lit’ e>’"e — 

£2i'4 lus 4d 41 per Cent, War Loan 
£'>G 14^'. 4d a pt-r Cent \^'ar Loan . 
e 40 5 per Cent* XatioDal War Bonds 
BalaiiC'- <tt Litdit 01 l!.o\ oiiue Account 

To THE LUnAcY FUNI' • — 

Capital — £l,l."0 Z\ per Cent. Consol? . . 

Fitccinue If — 

£.‘l 12' od. 4l per Cent. War Loan . 
£01 45. od. 5 per Cent. War Loan. . . 
£JL Cl jier CTnr. ^'at]onal War Bond' 


502 14 

171 10 
52 3 

•6'J 12 
»jO 5 


43 7 

00 0 

2y l'» 


Balance at debit oi Peveuue Account . . 

To WIMPERIS BEQUEsI ' — 

Capital — £1,024 Is? sd. 3Ietropohtau Water 
Board 3 pt r CcitT ' B ” stock . . . 

£2o2 Oj. 'uJ. 4| {!• r Cf nt War Loan 

£71 14s. 4d j'per Cent. War Loan 

£40 j prr C'.-nt ^’allonal War BontF 
Balance at credit oi Bevenue Account . . 

To Henry Jarvis siuleniship 

To Herbert Baker Scholarship 


001 10 


1 py 16 .5 
65 19 5 
jy 4 0 

20 15 10 


- so» 14 11 
47 1 u 

62 10 0 

£16240 12 3 


£16240 12 S 


sARiERT, Sons a- Co.. 

Charteied .\t('uunta3.ts. 


E\araiii''d With the voucIicts and found to be correct. 2yfA Munh 1022. 


' Jf'KN llrp&t'N :F.] 

ARTHUR W. SHEPPARD [A ] 


Hcr/L Auditors. 


The Council submit a rough Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
Tear ending 31st December, 19-2-2 : — 


OBDIXAPY FXPCXDITUBE. 

Bent, Batf^s and Taxe^, oV:c 

C.as and Eleotiic Liuhring .... 

Fuel 

salarie- .... 

'•tait I'l-ii'i'-n' and CLatuitn.' .... 

( ,> ri' ral Pnnnng. sratimu ry. stamps and I'itty Exjanr.t'a. 

C«i-U''rai Olccfings and Exhibitn.di-; 

JfwU'i kf ejiiiig and 3Sau*' 

AdLtrtHLincnt; 

Exaiiiin T' aTid 3h»dcr,'ti r'’ F' 

(.eneral Bejair-; 

> If In-UlaliLn ... ... 

.Medal- and i'lU'e- 

(.rant- . . 

Lihiary 

id;.' .LHT.N M . . 

The ivALLNl’AK . . . . ... 

CutiriiliUtniii-TnAllnd'-t,{i‘Ti.- 

Fri-idi- nt- "I -Aih'il >0. 1. n.> , . 

L' ua! and Ai > iiiiiiutnl , . , .. . 

.5!i-c^lia7iec'ii'-. iTn-lrding TliO loilowinu 

JT' -idt nt - I’l.rriair 

Annual jl.'.hIi''T'Oi' 

ri.'liT !< I,- (,i I ntii ! ' C'l 'f'H I' m ' 

( (,un< il J^inner Uia'-r' 

I iiiliLarU'ii Ci'iniMil n > 

U 1 F A. N\ ar A!, n.raial . 

1 < h {diniiL . . 

C.i’dii! < 'iiii' It ui 
A ii'iual iniin- r 
P 1,' L\j.ti,iri( 11 
Architt pt -■ \\ I :<:< >n"’ C lul' . 

-'Undii* - 


E-nuiat' d ' 


2]i» 

200 

201) 

15U 

1(IU 

4.51) 

5)) 

200 

luo 

50 

00 

350 


s. d 


0 


£ s. d. 


200 

65 

5165 

S2a 

2700 

35U 

400 

7o 

150 

4U0 

yo 


0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 o 
0 0 
0 I) 
0 0 
O 0 
0 0 
0 0 


350 

yiiiii) 

52H 

1*50 

150 

120 


475 0 0 


2120 0 O 

705 0 O 


OKDIXABV INCOME. 

Subscription.^, Fee-, and.Arrear^ 

Entrance’Fces .* . .. 

Sale of Publications 

.\d\e^tls^cnlents 

Examination Fees 

Use of ItoOlUa 

Dnidend on Grisseli Legaev . . . 

Interest on DciJosit Account . . 


£ s. d. 

14-ni) (1 U 


0 0 
0 0 


U( H) 

1075 
2500 0 0 


1250 0 
20 0 
50 U 


C213')5 O O 
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REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS EOR 1921 

\\ e have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts and 
vouchers for the year 1921. We have also examined the various share certificates held by the Institute 
and the list of share and script certificates deposited at the Bank, all of which were found to be in order 
and to agree with the balance sheet prepared bv the Accountants. 

It is interesting to note that the income for 1921 amounted to ^21,607 15s. 6d., which includes 
entrance fees amounting to ;r 1,496 and an increase in the examination fees of ^£805, leavdng a surplus for the 
year of £275 4®- 5*^- 1920 the income amounted to ^^14,447 13s. 3d., with a deficit for the year of 

£i,ooS os. id., thus showing the necessity for the increase in the amount of subscriptions. 

We note that No. 10 Conduit Street, purchased bv the Council for ^11,000, has been let at £1,000 
per vear exclusive of rates and repairs, which must be considered verv satisfactory. 

In view of the exten.'^ion to the Institute propertv it is suggested that the Council should endeavour 
to obtain the freehold of the rear portion of No. ii Conduit Street, which is held on a lease for about 80 
years at a rental of £2 2 per annum. 

.Lnother point to be noted is that a Contract has been entered into with regard to advertisements in 
the JouRX.VL ; a minimum fee of £g 2 ° be received for the first year and ^1,250 for each succeeding 
year, in all, the contract to remain in force for five years. 

It is also observed with satisfaction that the Trust Fund securities on 31 December 1921 have increased 
in value by £86j. 

We should like to repeat that the work has been excellently carried out in the best interests of the 
Institute and we again congratulate the Staff on the way they have performed their duties. 

John Hudson [/’.]. 

.\rthur W. Shepp.vrd [H.]. 

THE FINAxNCES OE THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 

The financial statement appended to the Report of the Council, together with the report of the 
Hon. Auditors, who make an independent investigation into the affairs of the Royal Institute, will enable 
members to appreciate the financial position 

The rough estimate of Income and E.xpenditure for the year ending 31 December 1921 has been 
considerablv exceeded on both sides of the balance sheet, and there is a realised surplus of £275 as against 
an estimated surplus of £g70. Large expenditure proved to be necessary under several heads that were 
nor contemplated when the Estimate was prepared. The retiring gratuities for Mr. Tayler and Mr. 
Northover, the expenses in connection with the acquisition of No. 10, Conduit Street, the cost ol 
remodelling the ground floor of No. 9, the American E.xhibition, and other unforeseen items, had all to be 
provided for, and a year of exceptional activity in all directions caused a great increase in printing, 
stationery and postage. The income, however, also increased in a remarkable way, and enabled us to 
end the year with the realized surplus referred to above. The Special \\'ar Examination comes to an end 
in December, and there will probably be a large reduction in Examination Fees in consequence. The 
influx of new members will probably also be reduced, and it is not safe to calculate on an income of more 
than ,(^21,393 in the current year. If the Estimate for the year proves to be correct we shall end with a 
surplus of some £~oo. 

The purchase of No. 10, Conduit Street and of the land on the Maddox Street side not only provides 
room for much-needed expansion in the future, but materially adds to the value of the premises as a whole. 

Sydney Perks, 

Chairman Finance and House Committee. 
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The Consistency of Concrete 

By H. O. WELLER, DIRECTOR OF BUILDING RESEARCH (DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH; BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD). 


I T is reported that, after listening to his elders dis- 
cussing things for three days at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Concrete Institute, a young 
engineer from Cleveland remarked : “ Y ell, by gosh ! I 
don’t think that anybody knows anything about con- 
crete." This decision was hasty, but the young engineer 
had some grounds for his despair. In England the posi- 
tion IS little better : some people would say it was worse. 
So far as mathematical investigation goes, quite enough 
has been done ; it is in practice that our work is so un- 
satisfactorv. Is it too much to say that no two people a 
hundred miles apart, even using the same materials, 
could be certain of making each a six-inch block of 
cement concrete that woufd have crushing strengths 
equal within 5 per cent. : "iet our calcuLitions for ferro- 
concrete structures assume that the concrete is a material 
of the same order of certainty as steel. 

It will be generally admitted that one of the chief 
factors governing the strength of cement concrete is the 
amount of water used in gauging. For this reason, at 
the Building Research Station it was decided, before 
anv work c\as dune on cement and concrete, that the 
consistenev of mixtures used would always be noted, 
and that an endeavour would be made to work out a 
few tests for consistency and standard consistencies 
which, if generally adopted, would not only make it 
more possible for experimenters to make comparable 
concrete, but for architects and engineers to make con- 
crete specifications more definite. Incidentally cement 
uould be used more economically, because there is 
little doubt that our standard mixtures for most pur- 
poses give a concrete too rich m cement though often by 
no means too high m quality. 

'Lhf following is a short account by Mr. Comben, 
engineer-in-charge, of the first steps taken in this mat- 
ter at the Building Research Station. 

In mixing cement mortars in ,t Lxboratory the most 
important factors under control appear to be the time 
taken, the temperature of the air, and the amount of 
ater used in gauging. It is tound that if lairly skilled 
operators take five minutes in mixing, and the tempera- 
ture of tb.e laltoratorv is kept eomfortably constant, re- 
sults varv consistently with the amount of gauging water 
used. 

The curve (Fig. i) between Tensile Strength, after 
7 davs, and the percentage of gauging w ater for a normal 
Bortland cement shows a variation in strength (per sq. 
inch) of over 200 lb., and as any of the mortar.- contain- 
ing between 34 per cent, and 30 per cent, water might 
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be termed '■ plastic ’’ within the meaning of Sectionio 
of the B..S.S. for Portland cement, it will be seen that 
some more rigid standard for the quantity of mixing 
water is required, especially where different types of 
cement are being compared. 

The method adopted at the Building Research 
Station, Acton , is to mix all cement mortars for 5 minutes 
and to adjust the water content until the mortar is of 
standard consistency as measured by the flow-table in 
the manner described below. 


The Flow-T.\ble. 

The flow-table in use at Acton was made up from 
a description, with photograph, given in Concrete for 
August 1921, the description being taken from the Proc. 
Am. Soc. T.M. for June 1931 ; the photograph (Fig. 2) 
shows the apparatus. It consists of a flat circular metal 
plate mounted on a vertical shaft, capable of being raised 
and dropped suddenly by the rotation of the cam lixed 
to the shaft at right angles below. The fall can be varied 
from i inch to 1 1 inches by moving a pin to the vertical 
shaft, but the -1 inch fall is normally used for neat 
cement and standard sand mortars. 


;Method of L'se. 

(A) Neat Cement Mortars. 

The mortar is mi.xed for 5 minutes and then filled 
into the cviindrical brass mould (So min. diam. by 
40 mm. high) that is used for the Vicat Setting Tune 
Test (see Fig. 3 below the table). 


The mould is transferred to the flow-table, after w hich 
plate and mould are carefully removed and the table is 
given 30 bumps at the rate of one per second ; the 
plastic mortar flows out to a new' circle, the diameter 
of which IS measured — then the consistency is taken 

, . Diam. after Slump 

as the ratio = — p-- — i- : ■ 

Duim. hetore Mump 


too. 


Where the same mould is alwavs used the new di-. 
ameter is a direct measure of tlie consistency, so that in 
the laboratory a " Seven-inch Slump ” is taken as 
standard, where 7 inches is the diameter of the mortar 
after bumping. 

In commencing tests of a new cement the quantity of 
water to bring i lb. of the cement to this standard con- 
sistency is found by trial, and afterwards the same pro- 
portion of w ater is alw ays added to this brand of cement, 
but the consistency is checked for each mix. 
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Fig. 3 shows the relation between the percentage of 
mixing water and the consistency factor for several 
different cements. It will be seen that the curve is 
essentially of the same shape for the different cements, 
but that the relative positions of the curves vary ; this 
IS probably due to the differences in the fineness of 
grinding of the cements. This will be the subject of 
further experiment. 

(B) Standard Sand Cement Mortars. 

For 3 : I mortars with Standard Leighton Buz2ard 
sand, a different form of mould was found to be neces- 
sary, and the final form adopted was the small truncated 
cone, shown below the table in Fig. 3 (dimensions — 
height 3 inches, bottom diameter af inches, top di- 
ameter 1 1 inches). 

The mortar, after 5 minutes’ mixing, is filled into this 
cone ; the top is struck off and the mould removed, after 
which the table is given 20 bumps and the new diameter 
is measured as before. 

In Fig. 3 a mortar cone of standard consistency is 
shown on the table after slumping ; also a number of 
cones that have been allowed to set are shown along the 
front of the bench. These represent, reading from right 
to left, mortars containing 13 per cent., 12 per cent., ii 
per cent., and 10 per cent, of water respectively. 

Fig. 4 shows the relation between Tensile Strength 
for a normal sand cement mortar, after 7 days, and the 
percentage of the mixing water. 

Fig. 5 shows the relation for various cements with 
standard sand between percentage mixing water and 
the consistency factor. The variations between the 
positions of the curves are not so marked as with neat 
cement — this is to be expected, as the large percentage 
of sand present controls the consistency to some extent. 

Co.MP.\R!SON BETWEEN METHODS OF W.\TER CONTENT 
Control. 

Fig. 6 shows the Tensile Strength, after 7 days, of 
several neat Portland cements, plotted against percen- 
tage of water — it will be seen readily that no " standard " 
percentage of water could be chosen for all cements 
which would do justice to these four cements. 

Fig. 7 shows the Tensile Strength, after 7 days, 
plotted against consistency factor — in this case the 
adopted standard which is plotted in gives a fair com- 
parative for each of these cements. 

Incidentally this standard consistency figure for neat 
cement was adopted as being a compromise between 
the consistency, measured bv the one centimetre cylin- 
der in the Vicat apparatus, given in the American 
Stand. Spec, and the old Brit. Stand. Spec.; it has been 
found, however, that the flow-table test is much more 
sensitive than the Vicat method. 

The mix is rather wet, but the mortar is readily filled 
into moulds without tamping, and a minimum of jogging 
will remove bubbles from the briquettes. 



Fig. 2 

Figs. S and 9 show similar curves for sand cement 
mortars ; but in these cases the difterence is not so 
marked. As the curves in Fig. 5 are nearly coincident 
(the scale is magnified), it will be readily understood that 
curves of Tensile Strength will be similarly situated 
when plotted to both percentage mixing water and con- 
sistency factor bases. For this reason it will be necessary 
to do more work on sand cement mixtures before arriv- 
ing at a definite standard for mixing water. 

Mr. J. Ernest Franck, the Hon. Secretary of the Science 
Committee, writes to say that the above article is the result of 
a visit of the Science Standing Committee to the Experimental 
Station of the Research Board at Acton, to which reference is 
made in the Annual Report of the Science Committee (see 
page 36S). 


“ HISTORY OF THE MANSION HOUSE.” 

Mr. Sydney Perks has written The History of the 
^Mansion House, which the Cambridge L mversity Press 
will shortly publish. The story of the Mansion House 
site is carried back to Roman days, an introductorv 
chapter on the old Malbrook stream, including an ac- 
count of the Roman wall recentlv discovered by the 
author under the Mansion House. The book is based 
throughout on original research work among the 
archives of the Mansion House, the Guildhall, and else- 
where. There is an appendix on " The Rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire of 1666.” 
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Correspondence 

SCALE OF PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 

25, Btdford R'izl. L'lndun. If'.C.i. 
iS April 1922. 

To the Editor Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Cl.alne 15, Re Dilapid.ution.'. 

Sir, — As the secretary of the committee which 
drafted the new scale of charges, I have been recjuested 
bv the Practice Standing Committee to explain for the 
beneiit of members generally the somewhat ambiguous 
phrasing of the above clause, which reads as follotss : 

" For estimating dilapidations and furnishing or 
checking a schedule of the same, the charge is t guineas 
per cent, on the sum agreed, the minimum fee being 

5s. For negotiating settlement of claim and for other 
services the charge is by time in accordance with 
clause 31 .” 

The wording is, in all essential particulars the same 
as that in the 189S scale, and also in the 1914 scale. The 
latter scale was approved by the general body of mem- 
bers, but, owing to the war, it was never issued. 

In consequence of this approval, the committee con- 
sidered it to be inadvisable to alter the 1914 scale anv 
more than was absolutely necessary. I believe that thev 
thought that the clause in question, as drafted, having 
done duty for so long a peiiod without question or com- 
ment, might still answer its purpose. 

I understand the meaning to be as follows : 

For preparing a schedule of dilapidations and an esti- 
mate of their value, if required, the charge is 5 guineas 
per cent, upon the sum eventually agreed or determined 
as being the value of the dilapidations, but that this fee 
docs not cover the time spent in negotiating what that 
value is, for which time a further charge may be mailc 
under Clause 31. Y'hen acting for the lessor this 
method of charging is, I believe, the usual practice. So 
far. I think that the clause is fairlv clear. 

Y’hen acting for the lessee, the situation is somewhat 
different, and it is here that the elause is weak. 

The lessor’s surveyor makes the schedule (freqiientU 
a very difficult and troublesome matter), and also often 
prices it, whereas the lessee’s surveyor has only to check 
it. In many cases this service would be siiflicientlv re- 
munerated bv the 5 guineas per cent, only, hut under 
the clause it would seem that more iiiav be charged. 

The services of the respective surveyors not being 
equal, it would, perhaps, be better if thev were dealt 
with separately in the clause, and no doubt this will he 
considered in anv subsecpient revision. 

There are also some other points in which the scale 
could be improved, but it will be generally agreed that 
it would be most inadvisable to alter it for some years to 
come, in order that it may obtain the weight and sanc- 
tion which time alone can give. It is already fairly well 
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known and recognised, and, notwithstanding some 
faults, it lias proved to be of great value to the profes- 
sion. 

I may add that, of course, the charges in Clause 15 do 
not cover the superintendence ot the making good of 
dilapidations. This would he charged for in addition 
under Clause 31, or under Clause 3, if alterations or 
additions to the premises of sufiiLient extent to justify a 
percentage charge are also involved. — I am, sir, vour 
obedient serv ant, 

W. Gn.i.BiT. Scott [F]. 

“ SPECIITCATIOX." 

27-29 Tuthil! Sheet. Wtshmmter. N.tr i. 

30 yiaiili 1922 . 

To the Editor. Journai. R.I.B,.\., — 

Dear .Si.r, — W hile much appre..i-iting Air. Stephen 
Ayling’s generously expressed review of Specification 
(1933), which appeared in your issue of March 35, I 
shall be glad if you will allow me to assure your reviewer 
that w ith regard to the entries in the Trade Name Index, 
no discrimination whatever is made between those firms 
which take advertising space and those which do not. 

Mr. -Ayling’s hope that “ in future editions . . . the 
index will be amplified and made more complete, inde- 
pendently of the fact that any particular firm does or 
does not advertise,” reveals a misapprehension which 
I am sure you will permit me to remove. 

The Trade Name Invlex is compiled for the con- 
venience of architects, and any firm which manufactures 
a useful commodity bearing a distinctive name not in- 
cluded in its own title, may be represented m it. — 
Yours faithfully, 

Fredk, Ch.atterton, 
Editor of Spicification. 


THE ROYAL GOLD AIEDAL. 

The Rt. lion. Sir Frederick Ponsonbv, the Keeper of 
the Privv Purse, has infonneu the Council that Ills 
Majesty the King has approved of the award of the 
Royal Gold Aledal for Architecture to Air. Thomas 
Hastings, of New York. 


GRAND ARCHITHCTUKAL PANORAMA OF LONDON 
FROM REGENT STREET TO WE.STMINSTFR 
-ABBEA'. IJ. Whitel.iw , lUrj Fleet .Street, it>43.] 

R’hi.s IS a rare and interesting record of a senes of street 
fayades, the inajority ot whieh have been swept away. Be- 
ginning vv ith M e.stinnister .Abhevy ,invl pa^'.iny along U\'hitehal!, 
Sprint; (iardens, C'oekspur Street. Waterloo Place, and the 
whole length of Regent .Street to All Souls’ Church in Lanyhani 
Place, the buildinus on one side of the streets are carefullv por- 
trayed on a folding strip no less than 22 feet 3 inches long and 
5 inches wide. The costumes of innumerable pedestrians and 
equestrians and the variety of vehicles pive a good idea of the 
life in the streets at the period. This " panorama ” is a valuable 
supplement to Tallis's London Street Views, published about 
1S3S, a copy of which is also in the Librarv. -A. B. 
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Mr. A. Fetvadjian’s Winter Exhibition 

Exhibition of Armenian of Contemporary British 

Architecture Architecture 


Air. H. D. Searies-Woud occupied the chair, and 
Professor W. R. Lethaby gave an address on “ The Artist 
and his work,” at the opening ceremony on the ly April 
of the exhibition of water-colour and other drawings 
of Armenian architecture hv Air. A. Fetvadjian. 
General Bagratouni, the representative for Armenia in 
London, and many members of the Armenian colon v 
in London, as well as members of the Institute and 
visitors, were present. 

Professor Lethaby in opening the Exhibition referred 
to the fact that the collection had already been on view 
in Paris and at the South Kensington Aluseum. He 
spoke of the artist’s early interest in drawing and of his 
training at the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Constantinople 
and later at Rome. In 1900 Air. Fetvadjian first 
turned his attention to the interior beauties of his own 
country and began systematically to study its architec- 
ture. Within the last twenty years he had made a large 
collection of drawings of the earlv buildings, dating 
chiefly from the sixth to the thirteenth century, with 
the ultimate intention of publishing an historical ac- 
count of them. The speaker said that he had had an 
opportunity of going through some of the artist’s his- 
torical notes, and hoped that the projected work would 
soon be published notwithstanding the difficulties of 
the present time.”* 

Air. Fetvadjian, at the request of the chairman, 
briefly addressed the audience, stating that in making 
the drawings he vras largely moved by patriotic reasons 
and a wish to attract the attention of his countrymen 
and visitors from other countries to the individual 
beauty of the historical monuments of .Armenia. 

Professor Lethaby in his introduction to the cat.i- 
logue of the drawings writes : '' This exhibition of the 
paintings and sketches of Air. Fctwidjian, who, as 
Diehl has remarked, ' seems like the P.uisanias of an- 
other great civilis.ition who lias bronght together an 
incomparable collection of documents ’- - should prove 
most interesting and stimulating to English scholars 
and artists. They show once more the univers.ality of 
the artistic spirit, and that it embodies itself in infi- 
nitely varying forms in responding to local circum- 
stances and types of mind — the bodies and souls ot 
men. And again these ruins of once complete and noble 
buildings potently and poignantly suggest the romance 
and the tragedy of an ancient civilisation.” 

The exhibition of Air. Fetvadjian’s drawings, which 
are of great delicacy and beautv, closes on the zq April. 

* Professor Lethaby’s translation of the notes, whii li are written 
in rreneh, will be published in the JoCRX.tL. 


An exhibition of contemporary British architecture 
will be held in the galleries of the Royal Institute, 9, 
Conduit Street, W.i, from i November to 16 December 
1933. 

The following arrangements have been made for the 
organisation of the exhibition : 

1. All architects in the British Empire are invited to 
submit their w ork. 

2. Work that has already been exhibited elsewhere will 
not be excluded. 

3. Exhibits must be confined to works executed or illus- 
trations of works projected since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

4. All exhibits must be framed and may be glazed. 

5. There is no limit to the number of works which may 
be included in one frame. 

6. Models will not be accepted for exhibition. 

7. Exhibits may consist of photographs, elevations, per- 
spective dniwiiigs, and small scale plans. The exhibitor 
may choose whether he will send any or all of these. 
Photographs of drawings are admissible. 

8. As the available wall-space is very limited it is antici- 
pated that not more than 1 3 square feet of wall-.space (in- 
clusive of frames) can be allotted to any exhibitor. 

9. Charges for packing and transport of exhibits to and 
from the e.xhibition must be defrayed by the exhibitors. 

10. An insurance policy will be taken out for the ex- 
hibits while they are in the custody of the R.I.B.A., but the 
R.I.B..A. will incur no legal liability for loss or damage. 

1 1 . The last day for the receipt of drawings and photo- 
graphs will be 7 October 1922. 

12. All exhibits not accepted must be removed by ex- 
hibitons not later than 22 October 1922. 

13. The exhibition will be open to the general public 
(freed between the hours of ii a.m. and 6 p.m. 

14. There will be a Press view on 30 October, and the 
private view and opening wall take place on i November 
1922. 

HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 

This prize, which 'vas founded to encourage improve- 
ments in the construction or ad.tptation of sanitary appli- 
ances and is aw arded bvthe Council of the Roval Sanitary 
Institute at interv.als of three years from funds provided 
bv a legacy left by the late Henry Saxon Snell, is offered 
this year for an essay on “ Improvements in the sanitary 
appliances and fittings for new housing schemes, h.iving 
regard to efficiency and economy.” The essays, to con- 
sist of not more than 5,000 words, must be delivered 
before 31 August to the secretary of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute. Two competitors may combine in sending essays 
and drawings. The prize consists of fifty guineas and 
the medal of the Institute. 
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Public Lectures on 
Architecture 

The Literature Committee have again this vear ar- 
ranged a series of Public Lectures on Architecture, on 
the same lines as those which were given so successfully 
last year. Arrangements have been made for the fol- 
lowing lectures : — 

iMay i8. — “The Value of Public Opinion,” by Halsey 
Ricardo [E.]. 

iMay25. — “What is Architectural Design,” by D, S. 

Maccoll, iM.A., LL.D., Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection. 

June 8. — “ Greek Public Buildings,” by Professor Ernest 
A. Gardner. Yates Professor of Archteolocy, 
University College, London. 

June 1 5 . — “ Some London Streets and their Recent Build- 
ings, ”by Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., Roscoe 
Professor of Architecture, L'niversity of Liver- 
pool. 

June 22 . — (Title later) 

by W. H. Bidlake, M.A., Cantab. 

The lectures will begin at 5 p.m. Admission free. 
Cards of admission, containing a list of the lectures, will 
be supplied to members for their friends. 

R.I.B.A. MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, it has been decided that a medal be 
awarded by the Royal Institute for the best set of draw- 
ings submitted, at the Annual E.xhibition, bv post- 
graduate students exempted from the Final Examina- 
tion. 

DESIGN FOR AN INSTITUTE POSTER. 

It is proposed to hold a competition for archi- 
tectural students for the design for a poster to be used in 
the premises of the R.I.B.A. for advertising exhibitions 
of drawings which are held from time to time in the 
Institute galleries. The competition is to be confined to 
students in their fourth or fifth year at a recognised 
school of architecture. The schools will be requested to 
select the three best designs of those executed bv their 
students. A jury to consider the designs has been 
appointed by the Art Standing Committee, consisting 
of i\Ir. Halsey Ricardo [E.], Professor Adshead [E.], and 
-Mr. Alfred Cox [E.]. A prize of five guineas will be 
awarded the author of the premiated design, and the 
Institute reserves the right of purchasing others of the 
designs submitted. The competition will close on 
15 July. Full particulars relating to the competition 
mav be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 
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Competitions 

NEWPORT WAR MEMORIAL CO-MPETITION. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published regulations of the Roval 
Institute for architectural competitions. 

L\n M.xcAlister, 

Secretary. 

AUCKLAND W.\R MEMORLLL 
CO-MPETITION. 

The third set ot Questions and .\nswers has been 
received, and is available for inspection in the library. 

Competitions Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

R.I.B.A. Colour Competition. 

Dundee War Memorial. 

Ipswich War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 

Members’ Column 

PARTNERSHIPS 

A R.I.B A , of exceptional experieiiLC, including <juaiitiues. who 
ha5 earned out ’ irge and important works, and has works in view, 
desires a partnership in an uf^c^ with good pru'^pe'its. — Address 
Box No i'S 7 Q, c o Secretary R I.B A., q C'lnduu Street. \V t 

An Associate, 39 years of age is desirous <jt :i Partnership or 
appointment as Assistant with a view tn Partiier'lnp Speci.d ex- 
penen-.e in scho-iK, hospitals. ('Oinmercial and donu-stic work. Pre- 
viously engaged as a County School Architebt I.’dndou or Home 
C'luniics preferred. Hi.ahe't credvuiials and retfrences — Apply 
Box Soy. c/o Secretarv R I B A , 0 Cnnduit Stre-it \V i 

OFFILE TO LET 

Office toLli Two Room'. Museum Stre-i. N’d C £5arjuiith, 
inclusive. — Write B-^'X ^ n. c o Secretarv RIBA, , Conduit Stre--‘t, 
W.i. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A.R I B A . 0^, capable and aetne. desire? re.'ponsibie post LiOud 
cLi'S w->rk. De-bign. reinforced coiieTt te. ?tcelwia-k. details, survey^, 
levels, quantities, specifications, routine, control and superMsioii 
Full particulars. Bux ^422, 0 o buhretarv K.I B A . 0 Conduit Street. 
W I. 

Assist.aN'i with 20 vear?’ v.uTcd expenence de?iiv^ lespoiisible 
po>it>on Plans, surveys, quantitiU'., nu avuriiig up md ^uperM?i''U 
of work and office. — Apply Box J05, c/<i Seei'-tarv. RIBA, 
g, Conduit Street, W.i. 

Architect [.*1.1 with small and msufticiLiLt ju.iLtice wi^he'- U' 
a5-^i?l other architects. Working drawing-, specifications, mea-ur- 
inu np. xurva vjng. luvellimr. etc Own otin c if uere'S.irs V'-.itl- 
able to travel if required — Bnx afij-- ' Secretary, KTBA. 
9, C«'nduU Street. W i 

Young Architect, A R.I B . , vrii-' li.nnmu .\rcluccLturai 
As'^oriation School?, inwv awaiting result of P S I Ex-uniiiation. 

\e.ir?’ experience Interioi 1 )♦*( oration Would be grateful for 
opening in Architect’-' Offti i: or a^ L Icrk < >f Works. Ex-Ser\ u e man 
Apply i 3 ox c/o Set rctary, K.LiLA . <) Conduit Street. W-i- 

Dates of Publication, — 1921: 12th, 26th November; loth, 
Z4th December. 1922: 14th, 28th January ; i ith, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; nth, 25th March ; 8th, 22nd April ; 6th, 20th May 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July : 19th August ; 23rd September 
2 1st October. 
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Fig. I. — C.ATHAYS P.ark from the .A.ir 


The Public Buildings of Cardift 

Bv W. S. PURCHOX, -M.A. (A.), HEAD OF THE DEPART.MEXT OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
CIVIC DESIGN IX THE TECHXTC.\L COLLEGE, CARDIFF 


I T is quite possible to those who liave not visited 
South Wales the name " Cardiff ” may summon 
up unpleasant visions of a grimy town in which pit- 
heads and heaps of coal are the dominating features. 
Even such a misunderstanding as this would not keep 
the enthusiast awav from the Institute Conference 
which is to be held in this city on S to 10 June, but it 
may nevertheless be worth while to point out at the 
beginning of this article that such visions prove 
misleading. 

It has been said of more than one of our cities that 
their greatest advantages consist in their beautiful sur- 
roundings and their excellent railwav service to London. 
Of Cardiff it may be said that it is a pleasant city, in a 
pleasant setting, and that it also has an excellent rail- 
way service to the capital. 

Although it is realised that to the majority of the 
members of the Institute who were practising in the 
years before the war the public buildings of Cardiff 
need no introduction, it is hoped that this attempt to 
bring together a series of illustrations and a tew brief 
notes descriptive of these buildings, and of some of the 
works of art they contain, may be of some little interest 
and assistance to those who attend the Conference. If 


in addition this article induces some members who do 
not know Cardiff to visit this city on 8 June, the 
author’s purpose will have been achieved. 

Modern Cardiff is a city of late development, though 
it has a history which can be traced back to verv earlv 
days. Its rapid growth in recent times is due to the 
development of the economic resources of South Wales 
in the earlv part of the nineteenth century. From a 
small provincial town of 1,870 inhabitants in 1801, it 
has become a metropolitan city with a population of 
over 300 . 000 . 

.As would be expected under such conditions of de- 
velopment, Cardiff has outgrown its public buildings 
more than once. The Town Hall up to 1861 was in the 
middle of High Street ; afterwards a more ambitious 
building was erected in St. Mary Street, on the site now 
occupied by the new buildings of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. This in its turn has given place to 
the City Flail, one of the buildings in the group in 
Cat hays Park. 

Before the City Council acquired Cathavs Park, 
Cardiff' could not lay claim to public buildings which 
would compare favourably with those of other great 
towns in the United Kingdom. The purchase of 
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Cathays Park from Lord Bute, however, "ave the cor- 
poration a site right in the heart of the citv which 
afforded a unique opportunity for grouping together a 
series of public buildings that might challenge competi- 
tion with those of other cities. The visitor who, coming 
to Cardiff for the first time, makes his wav to Cathavs 
Park cannot but admit that the opportunity has been 
W'ell used. 

Entering the park from Park Place Uee Fig. i, left- 
hand lower corner), the Law Courts on the left, the 
City Hall in the centre, and the uncompleted National 
Museum of Wales on the right, make a group of great 
beauty in their setting of trim lawns and green foliage, 
an interesting touch being added hv the old-world 
thatched building just beyond the Law Courts. 

The City H.tt.L .\xd L.wv Courts. 

Erected in 1904 from the designs of Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Rickards, the City Hall and Law Courts 
form a dignified and graceful group which is generally 
admitted to show a striking advance on English civic 
architecture of the immediateh’ preceding period. The 
design IS based on the Renaissance of our own country 
and of France, but the architects have impressed their 
individuality on it in unmistakable fashion, and it 
stands out as a remarkably refreshing contrast to the 
normal Renaissance box of bricks ’’ of the later part 
of the nineteenth century. 

The principal front (see Fig. 3) is a composition of 
three main masses ; the central one being occupied by 
the main entrance, with its richly xrtdXtd porte-cnchere 
which is used on all ceremonial occasions. The freer 
treatments of architecture do not appeal to all, but the 
graceful baroque touches seem here to be in the right 
place. Above the porch is the main window of the 
Council Chamber, over which apartment is a graceful 
lead-covered dome surmounted bv a representation of 
the Welsh Dragon, modelled by Jvlr. H. C. Fehr, and 
cast in lead on an unusually large scale. The two large 
groups of statuary flanking the centre window repre- 
sent the sea receiving the three rivers of tlie city, the 
Taff, the Rhynmey, and Ely. The end pavilions are 
treated with bay windows with square attics over, one 
of the latter giving light to the Alayor’s Parlour. The 
transition from the form of the bay to that of the square 
attic IS skilfully managetl he means of groups of statu- 
ary which form a series with those on the corresponding 
pavilions of the Law' Courts (see Fig. 6 ). The group on 
the western pavilion of the latter building is by Mr. D. 
McGill, and represents “ Science and Education ” ; the 
pavilions on each side of the avenue bear groups bv 
Mr. Paul Alontford, representing “ Commerce and In- 
dustry ” and “ AIusic and Poetrv while on the 
eastern pavilion of the Citv Hall is a representation ot 
“ Y'cish Unity and Patriotism ” by Air. Henry Poole 
The connecting links between the mam masses on the 


south front are of two storeys with balustrade over, the 
rectangular upper windows being divided bv panelled 
piers, while the lower windows are treated with bold 
mouldings earned without interruption round the 
curved heads. 

The breadth of treatment given to the east and west 
fiicailes of the City Hall by the plain masses of the end 
pavilions is particularly noteworthy. In the centre of 
the front to King Edward VI I Avenue is the usual 
entrance, and over this is the clock tower, perhaps the 
most striking leature of the Citv Hall. Rising high 
above the mam structure, it forms a magnificent land- 
mark, and adds heautv to many a prospect in Cardiff 
and the surrounding district. The richlv treated upper 
part of the tower, beautified by figures (modelled bv 
Air. H. C. Fehr) representing the four winds, gains 
much bv its contrast with the severelv plain sub-struc- 
ture. The tower composes well on the west facade, and 
on the mam front, particularly when seen on entering 
the p.irk from Park Place ; it also helps to bring the 
Law Courts into unity with the City Hall. 

It will he noticed that the orders are only introduced 
on the exterior in the decorative treatment of the tower. 

The interior decoration of the City Hall is no less 
striking than that of the exterior. The outstanding fea- 
ture is the Alarble Hall (see Fig. 3) on the first floor, 
with its monolithic columns in Siena marble, forming an 
approach to the Assembly Hall of great dignity and 
beauty. The Assembly Hall (see Fig. 4) is a fine room, 
well and interestingly treated with an Ionic order set 
diagonally, the vigorous horizontal lines of the entabla- 
ture being characteristic of the work of the architects. 
The richly treated segmental ceiling pierced by the 
windows, and the magnificent electric light pendants, 
make this room a particularly beautiful one. The 
Council Chamber (see Fig. 5) contains much which is 
of great interest to the student of architecture, including 
the perspective arches in the panelling and the ably de- 
signed furniture. 

The City Hall has only been built a C')mparati''ely 
short time, hut alreadv it has been enriched bv numer- 
ous gifts of paintings and statuarv. Of two great gifts 
the first was made bv Airs. Andrew Fulton, widow' ot 
Alderman Andrew' Fulton, J.P. (Alavor of Cardiff, 
1884), who bequeathed one-fourth of her residuarii 
estate to be applied to the completion and decoration ol 
the City Hall, and the purchase of paintings, statuary, 
and other works of art. Tlie other and more recent gitt 
is that of the Welsh Historical Statuarv by Lord 
Rhondda of Llanwern. 

The paintings and statuary are nearly all on the first 
floor. There is a large picture on each side of the main 
entrance to the Assemhlv Room, one, “ The Penitent’s 
Return,” by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., purchaseil out of 
the funds of the Fulton bequest, and the other a paint- 
ing by Alargaret Lindsay Williams of the National 
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Ceremony of the Unveiling of the Welsh Historical 
Sculpture by the Right Hon. D. Llovd George, pre- 
sented by J. C. Aleggitt, Esq , J.P., of Barrv. 

Near the entrance to the Council Chamber are two 
pictures purchased from the Fulton Fund, “ The 
Shadow,” by E. Blair Leighton, and “ Winter,” bv 
Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A. Here also is a portrait by 
Herbert Draper of the late Lieut. -Col. Lord Ninian 
Crichton-StLiart, bl.P. 

In the corridor leading to the Luncheon Room are 
two paintings, The Holv Loch, Greenock,” hv James 
Greenless, and the ” Bav of Naples,” bv John Glover. 
In the corridor leading to the Lord Mavor’s Room are 
portraits of Lieut. -Col. F. H. Gaskell, of the i6th 
(Cardiff City) Battalion Welch Regiment, and of Sir 
\V. J. Thomas, both bv L. De Berna ; " The Ceremony 
of Investiture of the Lord blavor of Cardiff with the 
Lord (Mayoral Thumb Ring, November iqii,” bv 
Frank Craig ; the ” Knighting of the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff,” by W, Hatherall ; and an example of the 
work of a Welsh artist, Penry Williams, the “ Proces- 
sion returning from Festa of the Madonna del Arco at 
Naples.” 

Further along the corridor near the Town Clerk’s 
Office is “ Through the Woods,” by Mark Anthony, 
who lived for a time at Cowbridge ; and on the wall 
above the stair leading to the Town Clerk’s Office a 
fine seascape by Norman Wilkinson, depicting “H.M.S. 
Cardiff ItzAing in the surrendered German Fleet, No- 
vember 1918,” and ” The King saluting the Grave of an 
Unknown Soldier,” bv G. F. Harris, a local artist. 

In the Assembly Room are large portraits of General 
Botha by Frank C. King, and of the Earl of Plymouth ; 
while in the Council Chamber and Committee Rooms 
are many portraits of former (Mayors and Lord (Mayors 
in their robes of office. 

The unique series of statues of Welsh National 
Heroes, which the citv owes to the munificence of the 
late Lord Rhondda of Llanwern, is in the Marble Hall 
(see Fig. 3). 

The central figure is “ Dewi Sant ” (Saint David.), 
the Welsh patron saint, bv Sir W. Goscombe John. 
R.A. Flanking the staircase on one side are statues of 
Idewelyn Olaf (Idewelvn the Last) by Flarry Pcgram, 
A.R.A.; FLirri Tewdwr (Henrv VII), by E. C. Gillick ; 
Owain Glyndwr (Owen Glendower, the great Welsh 
soldier statesman), bv Alfred Turner, R.B.S.; Sir 
Thomas Picton (who fell at Waterloo), by T. (Mewburn 
Crook, R.B.S.; and in the niche, William Williams, 
Paiitycelyn, the great Welsh hvmn-wnter, ’oy L. S. 
(Merrifield. 

On the other side are Hvwel Dda (Howell the Good), 
by F. W. Pomerov, A.R.A.; Buddug (Boadicea), by 
J. Havard Thomas ; Dafvdd ap Gwilvm, by W. Wheat- 
ley Wagstaff ; Giraldus Canibrensis (the historian and 
scholar), by Henrv Poole, R.B.S. ; and, in the niche. 


Bishop (Morgan (the first translator of the Bible into 
Welsh), by T. J. Clapperton. 

Two bronze tablets with low relief portraits will be 
found on the landings of the stairs leading to the (Marble 
Hall, one commemorating Sir Edward J. Reed, for 
some years (M.P. for Cardiff, bv Sir George Frampton, 
R.A. ; and the other commemorating Captain .Scott, 
the Antarctic explorer, who sailed in the Terra Nova 
from Cardiff on his List voyage, bv W. Wheatlev Wag- 
staff. 

The Law Courts. 

The architectural treatment of the Law Courts (see 
Fig. 6) was skilfully devised in perfect harmony with 
the City Hall, but on somew'aat severer lines. The 
south front continues the treatment of that of the City 
Hall, but in place of the central feature and two con- 
necting links of six bays each, the two end pavilions 
flank an arrangement of eleven bavs with no central 
mass. Comment has already been made on the sculp- 
tures over the bays of the end pavilions. The eastern 
fa9ade (to King Edward YH Avenue) resembles the 
western facade of the City Hall in its blank end 
pavilions, but contains as its central feature the main 
entrance, with a fine double loggia surmounted bv two 
beautifully designed cupolas. The western fafade, to 
the North Road, is also treated with great ability. 

Internally the Assize Court, Assembly Hall and Cen- 
tral Lobby are fittingly treated more severely, but no 
less beautifully than the interior of the Citv Hall. 

It is worthy of note that all the furniture and fittings 
in this building and the City Hall and in the Glamorgan 
County Hall were designed by the architects, a fact 
which largely contributes to the harmony of the in- 
teriors. 

The Natiox.vl (Museum of Wales. 

To the east of the City Hall is the National Museum 
of Wales (see Fig. 7), now in course of construction. 
The portion already erected is only about a quarter of 
the complete scheme, as may be seen from the interest- 
ing model in the City Hall. 

One hundred and thirty designs were submitted in 
competition, and the assessors. Sir Aston Webb, Sir 
J. J. Burnett and (Mr. E. T. Hall, awarded the first 
place to (Messrs. Smith and Brewer, to whom the work 
was entrusted. The architects have designed the build- 
ing with an able plan and a noble architectural treat- 
ment worthy of its position as a national monument in 
a group mainly devoted to city and county purposes. 
The leading motive of the plan is the large interior 
court surrounded by the public galleries on two floors, 
while outside the public galleries is the space for the 
reserve collections with a mezzanine floor between the 
ground and first floors. In the completed scheme the 
total superficial area in the public galleries and in the 
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reserve galleries will be Si,ooo and 50,000 feet respec- 
tively. The entrance is arranged in the centre of the 
south front, and leads to a magnificent hall under the 
dome. 

The exterior, while refined to a marked degree, is bv 
no means lacking in strength, and it seems clear that the 
structure, when completed, will possess that crouning 
quality of unity which is so rare in buildintrs of such 
dimensions. In the earlier drawings, windows were 
shown in the end pavilions on the flanks ; the omission 
of these has considerably strengthened the design. 

Of the four groups ut sculpture on the south front, 
the western pair, representing the Prehistoric and 
Classic periods respectiveh’, are bv Gilbert Baves, 
while the eastern groups, e.xeciited bv Richard Garbe, 
represent the Alediseval and hlodern periods. The two 
groups on the western facade, by Thomas J. Clapper- 
ton, representing hlining and Shipping, are remarkable 
for their extraordinarily high architectural quality. Of 
the interior it is as yet too early to write, but those w ho 
have been fortunate enough to inspect it have been 
surprised and impressed by its magnitude and, even in 
Its present incomplete condition, by its dignity. A small 
portion of the building is already in use, and the com- 
bined system of inlet and extract ventilation is working. 
The fresh air is admitted through water screens in the 
basement, and then forced by electric fans through 
ducts leading to the various rooms. The vitiated air is 
similarly drawn through ducts to the extract fans and 
thence discharged through main extract shafts leading 
to the top of the building. In cold weather the fresh air 
is u armed by passing over steam-heated batteries. The 
only chimney is the shaft from the boiler-house. 

The University Registry. 

The University of Wales consists of four Colleges, 
Abervstwvth, Bangor, Swansea, and the L'niversitv 
College of South Wales and hlonmoiithshire; the latter, 
being installed in Calhays Park, will be dealt with later 
in this article. The University Registry (see Fig. 8), 
uhich deals with the activities of all the four colleges, 
IS to the north of the Law Courts on the west side of 
King Edward VII Avenue, and was the first building 
to be erected on the Cathays Park site. The architects, 
Alessrs. Wills and Anderson, designed this budding in 
the niaturer English Renaissance nianner, and suc- 
ceeded in investing it with a quiet academic dignity be- 
fitting its purpose. The main facade consists of a base- 
ment, a main store}', treateii with the Ionic Order in the 
centra! part, and an attic with circular windows. The 
Registry is now being extended to meet the growing 
needs of the L'niversitv. 

The Gl.\mor(;.\.n County II.\i e. 

Proceeding up King Ed,\ard VII Avenue, the build- 
ing beyond the l'niversitv Registry is the Glamorgan 


County Hal! (see Fig. 9), a worthy companion to the 
civic buddings of the Cardiff Corporation, though 
differing widely from them in conception. Its fine 
entrance hall leads to a noble council chamber arranged 
to seat 8S members, bevoiid which is an interesting 
series of committee rooms overlooking the North 
Road, while in other pan.s of the building may be 
found the offices of the various couatv administrative 
departments. The main facade, treated with a fine 
portico of coupled Corinthian columns, flanked by 
pavilions designed with an ability which is particularly 
conspicuous in their lower portions, is worthy of com- 
parison with anv similarly classical composition ; while 
the back elevation, with its balcont' supported on well- 
designed stone brackets, its curved wing walls and de- 
lightful central feature, is remarkable for its grace and 
charm. This elevation alone would put its designers, 
-Messrs. Harris and Moodie. m the front rank of modern 
English architects ; they risked much in departing 
from the obvious, but in so doing they have achieved 
sheer beauty. 

The boundary railing on the North Road front was 
designed by the county surveyor. 

At the extremities of the stylobate on the main facade 
are two noteworthy groups of sculpture symbolical of 
Navigation and Mining. These and the charming 
figures on the wing walls at the back are by Mr. -\lbert 
Hodge, as are also the figures of a Druid and a Bard 
which are placed on pedestals in the interesting screen 
behind the dais in the Council Chamber. The carving 
which enriches the central feature of the front to the 
North Road is the work of Mr. .Lrthur Broadbent, while 
the bust of the Chairman, in the corridor, is by Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R..-\. 

The Technic-vl Colt.ege. 

Beyond the County Hal! is the Technical College of 
the city (see Fig. 10), which was opened bv the Lord 
3 . 1 ayor m iqi6. The architects, Alessrs. Ivor Jones and 
Percy Thomas, of Cardiff, who obtained first place in 
an open competition for this building, relied for effect 
on beauty of architectural form and proportion rather 
than on ornament and sculpture, and its ably designed 
Neo-Grec fagade with a central portico of the Doric 
f)rder is very dignified. The architectural student may 
with advantage study the methods employed in this 
building, in the Law Courts, and in the Museum, for 
dealing with the diminution of columns when used m a 
recess . 

The Technical College, which is an excellent solu- 
tion of a difficult practical problem, is in the form of a 
hollow rectangle, the entrance front and the two sides 
being completed, while the back block is onlv finished 
in part. Internally, the main hall, which occupies a con- 
siderable portion ol the interior of the rectangle, is a 
fine example of the excellent results which can be ob- 
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tamed inexpensively hy a skilful designer. The able 
manner in which the difficulty of the levels has been 
overcome should also be noted. The School of Archi- 
tecture is housed in this building, and it is here that, bv 
kind permission of the City of Cardiff Technical In- 
struction Committee, the meetings of the Conference 
will be held. 

The Uxiver.sity College South \V.\les 

AND AiOXAIOrTHstllHE. 

Facing the centre of the park on the east side are the 
buildings of the University College (see Fig. il), which 
were opened by the President, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Plymouth, on 14 October iqoo ; while the Yiriamu 
Jones Laboratory was formallv opened on 36 June 1913 
by His Alajesty King George V. The buildings were 
designed by Air. AV. D. Cards in Ins well-known man- 
ner — a version of the earlier English Renaissance — and 
when the full scheme has been completed it will form a 
symmetrical group round a great central court. 

The Library, the gift of the Drapers’ Company, is in 
the form of a great galleried half, and is one of the 
principal rooms in the portion of the building at present 
completed. The remainder of this portion is used 
mainly by the Faculty of Arts and for administrative 
purposes. 

The work of the Faculty of Science is still carried on 
in the old University College, just beyond the Taff Vale 
and Rhymney Railway bridges, at the beginning of 
Newport Road. 

Acljoining the old college is the new building for rhe 
AVelsli National School of Alcdicine. designeif by the 
late Colonel E. AI. Bruce A'anghan. The cost of this 
block of buildings is being borne by Sir William J. 
Thomas, Bart. Its completion has been delayed by the 
war. 

Public Statu.\ry. 

With the development of Cathays Park has come the 
erection of some notable public memorials. On the 
green in front of the Law Courts is a statue of Judge 
Gwilym Williams, bv Sir W. Goscombe John, R.-A. 
In the centre, approaching King Edward All Avenue, 
IS a memorial “ To the memorv of the Welshmen who 
fell in South Africa, 1S99-1903.'’ by .Alfred Tott (see 
Fig. 6). A list of iiearlv two hundred names is given, 
while the panels bear bronzes with the name.s oi the 
principal victories in which the Welsh regiments took 
part, and emblematic figures ot " AVarfare and Cour- 
age ” and “ Grief.” The composition is crowned with 
the winged figure of “ Peace." 

In the small green near Park Place are two statues, 
one of Air. John Corv, D.L., J.P.. of Dufl'ryn. and the 
other of Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, AI.P.. both by 
Sir Goscombe John. Not far from it is one of the finest 
examples of the work of this eminent sculptor (himself 
a native of Cardiff), the equestrian statue of Godfrey, 


1st A’iscount Tredegar. In the public gardens facing 
the University College is a statue of Henrv Austin 
Bruce, ist Lord Aberdare. 

The first statue erected in Cardiff was that of the 
second Alarquess of Bute, bv I. Evan Tnomas. It now 
stands at the end of St, Alary Street, near the G.AA’.R. 
Station. One of Cardiff’s earlier public men is com- 
memorated by the statue of John Batchelor, “ The 
Friend of Freedom, ' in the Haves. 

The C.VSTLF. 

Cardiff Castle, rhe seat of the Alarquess of Bute, is 
situated in beautiful grounds (sec Fig. 13) adjoining 
Cathays Park, and entered by the gutewav in Castle 
Street, quite clo.se to the end of Duke Street. The pre- 
sent buildings of the Castle (see Fig. 13) are to a con- 
siderable extent a restoration bv Burges of the medie- 
val fortress. On the site have been discovered the re- 
mains of a Roman gateway and of a massive wall of 
Roman origin. Upon this found.ition an earthwork 
fortification w as erected at a later period. In the Aliddle 
Ages a wall enclosed the keep and the mediteval castle. 
The only portion of the Norman castle remaining is 
the ruined keep, built by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
which stands on a moated mound in the centre of the 
court. The main entrance from Castle Street has a 
somewhat grim aspect, relieved by flower-beds and the 
vines trained against the walls. At intervals on the outer 
walls are sculptured animals, the work of Air. T. 
N’icholls. Next to the gateway is the Black Tower, 
which dates from the thirteenth century ; it is linked to 
the clock tower by a massive curtain wall. The latter 
tower is modern, and formed part of an extensive 
scheme of restoration and addition made bv the late 
Alarquess of Bute. The interior of the Castle is lavishly 
decorated in the medieval manner of which Burges 
was such an interesting exponent. Burges played an 
important part in the Gothic Revival of the nineteenth 
century, and students of that movement will be inter- 
e.sted in the house he designed in Park Place, now used 
as the offices of the Llandaff and Dinas Powis Rural 
District Council. 

St. John’s Church. 

AA'ith the exception of the church of St. John (see 
Fig. 14), all the places of worship in the citv are modern. 
This spacious church, containing interesting memo- 
rials. was probably built in the last half of the fifteenth 
century, but has undergone extensive restoration in 
more recent tunes. The tower (restored in 1897), with 
its rich coronal ol AA’est Couiitrv tvpe, is particularlv 
fine ; the best view of it is that obtained from St. Alarv 
Street, looking down Church Street. 

• Of the modern churches St. German’s in Aletal Street 
mav be mentioned as an interesting example of the art 
of Air. Bodlev. 
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The Fire Station. 

In Westgate Street, opposite the Cardiff Arms Foot- 
ball Ground, is the Corporation Fire Station (see 
Fig. 15'). a fine specimen of the work of iMr. E. Vincent 
Harris, who, with Mr. iMoodic, designed the Glamorgan 
County Hall. This building, with its loftv entrances 
boldly treated as a rusticated Done colonnade, its field 
of soft-toned hand-made brickwork relieved bv stone 
only in the case of the first-floor windows and the 
simple band, which marks tlie frieze, its hne crowning 
cornice, Italian tiled roof and delightful liose-drvmt; 
tower, is an excellent example of the sound architec- 
tural treatment of a utilitarian building. Students of the 
Italian Renaissance will be reminded bv the lower part 
of this lire station of Palladio's Palazzo Tiene, Vicenza, 
and .Sanmicheli's g itewavs in Verona. 

The Puelic Libr.ary. 

Near to the church of St. John is the Central Public 
Library. The original budding was erected in i88a to 
house the Library. Museum, and Science and Art 
Schools, but these institutions soon outgrew it, and the 
Science and Art .Schools now form, part of the new 
Tec.hnical College in Cathays Park, while the Museum 
will be transferred to the new building of the National 
Museum. An extension of the budding, designed bv 
iMr. Edward Seward, was ooened in 1896 bv King 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales. The main front, 
crowned by a large figure of Minerva, faces the Hayes. 

King Edw.ard VH Hospital. 

A short distance up the Newport Road is the King 
Edward VII Hospital, formerly known as the Cardiff 
Inflrmarv. This hospital has been continuouslv added 
to and extended as the result of gifts by local benefac- 
tors, one of the most recent being the hospital church. 

Theatres. 

.A short distance up Queen .Street, from St. John's 
Sqtiare, is the Cardiff Empire, recentlv rebuilt and 
enlarged bv Air. T. R Alilhurn, ot Sunderland. The 
New Theatre, bv Air. Ernest Riintz, is in Park Place ; 
while the Old I’he.ttre Roval, renamed the Plavhou.se, 
in St. Alarv Street, has recentlv been reconstructeil from 
the designs of Alcssrs. ^^'l!lmott and Smith, of Card.ff. 

Lla.ntjafi Cathedral. 

While not strictly within the .scope of these notes. 
Llandaff is actually ,i suhiirh of Cardiff, and a short 
tram ride along Cathedral Road I'rings the visitor 
within a few minutes’ walk across Llandaff Fields to 
Llandaff Cathedral (see Fig. 16), a small but interesting 
mediaeval structure ably re.storcd by .Air. Pritchard, a 
local architect, with the assistance of .Alessrs. Seddon 
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and Wyatt. This building in its pe.iceful setting forms a 
striking contrast to the busy streets from which it can 
be reached so readilv. 

The date ot the foundation of Llandaff is uncertain, 
hut it is generally assumed to he the earliest of the 
AVclsh sees. Little is known of the earlv historv of the 
C.ithedral beyond the f.ict that the building of the pre- 
sent church was commenced in 1131, during the time of 
L rban, the first Norman Bishop, w ho, wlten he w as 
consccratcNl in 1107 or 1108, found his c.ithedral in a 
h.tlf-ruined condition. 

Ot L roan’s churen little remains, and that little con- 
stitutes a puzzle as yet unsolved bv the antiquarv. 
Some consider that the .Norman arch still existing be- 
tween the presb\cery and the Ladv Chapel is the orig- 
inal chancel arch, others that it wxis origmallv between 
the chancel ,ind the apse. The north and south Norman 
doorwavs arc both of late date, the former being dis- 
tinctly Transitional ; and, unless the building of the earlv 
church w.ts long delayed, these either formed part of a 
pre-Gothic extension to it or have been rebuilt in their 
present position. 

The west front, a fine piece of early Gothic, is the 
most beautiful portion of the building, and was pro- 
bably conatructed with the nave and choir between 
1 193 and 1 339. The Cnapter House, a simple but inter- 
esting rectangular example which takes the place of a 
transept on the south side, was probably erected about 
1340. It is in two storeys, the lower one vaulted with a 
simple thirteenth-century vault resting on a central 
column. The upper storey is octagonal, and is covered 
with a steep pyramidal roof. 

The Lady Chapel, supposed to have been founded bv 
Bishop de Bruce( 1205- 1287), is of early Decorated type’, 
with geometrical window tr,acery and a simple quadri- 
partite vault ; the Presbytery belongs largely to a later 
part of the Decorated period, while towards'the end of 
that style the north and south aisles were rebuilt with 
ogee arches to the windows. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth centurv the Cathe- 
dral is spoken of as being in a state of almost irreparable 
ruin, a condition which appears to have continued until 
when V ood of Bath built a Renaissance church 
amongst the ruins. Old prints show this as a rect- 
angular hall with aisles, the main hall coveretl with a 
groined vault, occupying the eastern part of the nave, 
and thouerh of the south-west tower little was left, the 
central part of the west end of the old church hirtu- 
nately remained more or less untouched. 

Shortly after 1836 commenced the agitarion which 
resulted in a restoration scheme, and m 1857 a partiallv 
restored Cathedral was opened, .\ttcr this ceremonv a 
scheme for completing the work was launched. The 
work was entrusted to the architects already named, 
who cleared away Wood’s " I’emple,” and brought 
nack the Cathedra! to something like its earlier form. 
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The north-west tower was given a new crown of pin- 
nacles, and finally the new south-west tower and spire 
were erected. 

It should be noted, that there is no transept fother 
than that provided by the Chapter House on the south 
side), and that the “ crossing ” is unmarked externaliv, 
except by the base of a fleche. 

The rebuilding of Llandatf Cathedr,tl is mainlv asso- 
ciated with the name of Alfred Ollivant, whose eoisco- 
pate lasted from iSgg to 1SS3, and who re -awakened the 
religious life of the diocese, and saw the Cathedra! com- 
pletely and successful! V re^tored. 

Seddon was responsible for much of the internal de- 
coration and fittings of the restfired Cathedral. The four 
panels ot the pulpit, representintf Moses with the Stone 
Tables of the Law ; David harping ; St. John the Ban- 
tist ; and St. Paul, were executed from Thomas Wool- 
ner’s panels. For the Sedilia in the Sacrarium a drawing 
was made by Dante Gabriel PvOssetti, and used as the 
subject of one of the gable panels. Rossetti was also 
commissioned to paint the triptveh for the new Rere- 
dos, the three subjects being David as a Shepherd Boy, 
the Nativity, and David as King. The figure of the 
I'irgin was p.unted from Mrs. iMorris, and that of 
David Rex from Morris himself. Other figures are said 
to have been painted from Burne-Jones and Swinburne. 
Some of the painted glass in the aisle windows and the 
frontal for the choir altar were the work of Morris and 
Marshall, a firm with which William Morris was 
associated 111 his work for the revival of the decorative 
arts. 

Town Pl.vnxing. 

Students of town planning fully realise that a civic 
survey is a necessary preliminary to the preparation of a 
definite scheme. Thev will, however, be interested not 
only in the existing hiv-out of the civic centre and in the 
proposed widening of Duke Street (the necessity for 


which would seem to be clearlv indicated in Fig. 13), 
but also in the possibility at a more prosperous period 
ot opening up a worthy approach to Cathays Park, with 
an adequate treatment of its southern boundary, and the 
question of connecting up its northern side with other 
parts of the citv. It wall at once be noticed bv the 
visitor that the docks and industrial area are at some 
distance from the civic and shopping centres. 

Other features of interest m this connection are 
Roath Park, in the north-east oi Cardift. which covers 
an .irea of 130 acres, including a lake of 33 acres ; Llan- 
dail Fields, an open space on the north-west of Cardiff, 
of great value because, like Roath Park, it leads out 
from the citv towards the open coiintrv ; the sports 
grouird ui M estgate Street ; and the preservation c.f the 
banks of the River Taff (see Fig. 17), which results in 
the possession by the city of a view' from Canton Bridge 
(within five minutes’ walk of the Citv Hall), which 
is a source of great pleasure both to residents and 
visitors. 

The Cardiff Corporation has been made the Town 
Planning authority for a laree area (approximately 
30.000 acres), including the pleasant foot-hills and 
woodlands to the north and west of the city, which 
it is proposed to preserve as permanent open spaces 
under the scheme. 

I wish to .'.cknow ledge with th.mks my indebtedness to Mr. 
Harry Farr. F L..\., the City Librarian of Cardiff, for some of 
the notes on the statuary ,ind painting,; in the City Hall ; to Mr. 
Docketr Smith, the Development Agent, for permission to 
reprodtiee a number of the lUustr.itions ; to the Registrar of the 
University College for rhe photograph of that building ; to 
Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas for the photograph of 
the Technic i! College : to Mr. E. Vincent Harris for the photo- 
graphs of the tllainorgan County Hall and the Fire Station ; to 
Mr .V II. leee for the photogr.iph of the Museum ; and to two 
of my students, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Monroe, for the photo- 
graph of the University Registry and the plan of Cardiff re- 
spectively. — \V. S P 
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Building Arbitrations* 

BY ALAN E. iMUXBY (F.), PRESIDENT OF THE YORK cN EAST YORKS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


I F Air. Punch’s uJ-cice upon marrijge were applied 
to and taken bv those about to arbitrate there 
would be no need for my paper this evening. 
Alost building contracts have happy terminations and, 
given a reasonable client and reputable contractor, if all 
does not go well, careful scrutiny of the Architect's part 
in the contract arrangements would be necessary before 
attempting to put one's linger on the source of trouble. 
Sometimes, hovcver, clients appear who through sheer 
obtuseness or an inherent p.ission for litigation will mis- 
read their oblicrations, or one is unfortunatelv dealing 
with a firm of contractors equally una’ble to t.ikc a 
reasonable view of what is fair and equitable. It is in 
these happily rare cases that the .Architect finds himselt 
in difficulty. He holds a peculiar position under a build- 
ing contract in that, although the paid agent of his client, 
he has on many matters to act impartial!} between his 
client and the contractor. It is usually easy to maintain 
the interests of the client but at times not so simple to 
safeguard those of the contractor which this impar- 
tiality demands, and the e.vercise of which does so 
much to raise the standard of the profession. 

-Appeals to arbitration should not be lightly made, as 
if complex and prolonged they often invohe eventual 
loss even to the winning side. In the first instance the 
Architect should use his authority under the contract to 
endeavour to promote an amicable settlement. We are 
concerned, however, with the failure of such efforts. 
There are, of course, se\'cral roles which an .Architect 
may be called upon to play in a building (.iispute. If he 
is asked to advise upon the probable issue of going to 
arbitration he should be careful to confine his advice to 
technical matters and to refer his client elsewhere upon 
the legal aspect of the case. He may be called upon to 
supply the technical details of a case for his client's legal 
advisers ; he may find himself called as one of those 
much discredited people known as ‘ expert witnesses " ; 
or he may have to give evidence as an ordinary witne.ss. 
.All this points to the great desirabilitv of precision and 
documentar\' testimony, and though we all in the pres- 
sure of atfaiis have to nnike use ot \erbal and telephone 
instructions and arrangements, these if not alw ays con- 
firmed in writing should be supplemented by good 
diarv entries. In this short paper the whole field cannot 
be touched upon, and I therefore propose to confine my- 
self to a brief survev of an .Architect’s duties when ealled 
upon to fill the highest position — that of an Arbitrator. 

An Arbitrator may be appointed in several ways. He 
mav be empowered to act bv a judge of the High Court, 

A Paper read before the York and East 'iorks Architec- 
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in which ease his authority is assured and he is respon- 
sible to the Court. He may be nominated by the Court 
.IS a referee. There are also a number of special ap- 
pointments provided for under special acts outside the 
scope of building. I shall, howeter, confine myself to 
the usual eases of appointment by consent betore or 
after the dispute and to the work of a single .irbitrator, 
which covers most of the ground. Provided the parties 
agree to his appointment, anyone may he an arbitrator, 
that is, quahrications fi'r the position are not legally 
neeessjrv, though it need hardly be added that they are 
usual and desirable. 

Once approached, the first thing is to guard against 
anything which, however unjustly, can be alleged as 
partiality. It not infrequently happens that one side, 
either the principal or more usually his legal or other 
representatne, will call or ask to call just to explain 
matters in an informal way. Again, documents may be 
sent by one side for perusal with a gratifying letter 
paving tribute to the me.nts of the .Arbitrator — real or 
supposed. .Any such attempts to get in first ” are in 
the worst interests of the party attempting them if the 
other side is cleverly advised. Preliminary interviews 
bv one side must be, with every politeness, refused and 
documents opened inadvertently sealed up (best in the 
presence of a witness). Of course one side must usually 
first approach the Arbitrator and it is generally the 
aggrieved party who takes this course, the other side 
complying unwillingly. On such appeal the prospec- 
tive .Arbitrator should write an identical letter to both 
sides requesting evidence of a formal submission to 
arbitration, or if this has been tendered by the party 
applying he should send particulars to the other side, 
w ho w ill necessarily be cited, and ask for theii comments 
as to the submission being in order. The source of the 
.Arbitrator’s appointment should also be stated to the 
other side. Ai'hen a written contract between the dis- 
puting parties e.xists, as for instance the R I.B.A. form 
of Building Agreement, it will usually contain an arbi- 
tration clause which itself forms ,i submission and by 
which the parties are bound in reference to the appoint- 
ment of an .Arbitrator. In such eases the clause usually 
provides powers enabling one side to make the neces- 
sary appointment, after which the .Arbitrator can begin 
to act. If the Arbitrator is not named in this submis- 
sion, means for his selection will be provided, for 
example, bvthe nomination of the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, cnahhng one side to 
proceed to the appointment, and this being in order and 
the Arbitrator having no interest in the dispute, he can 
begin his tluties. But should the other side neglect to 
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attend when called upon or refuse to reply to corres- 
pondence so requesting them, the Arbitrator will be 
well advised to exercise some patience and to still 
acquaint the delinquents of all proceedings and of his 
proposed action. 

Occasionally one side will object to the Arbitrator, and 
I have experienced this on taking up a dispute, the settle- 
ment of which was delayed by the death of the original 
Arbitrator, and in which the Official Trustee was a joint 
respondent. In this case I adopted the usual course of 
having mv appointment confirmed by the Court, a mat- 
ter carried through bv the appealing party’s solicitors at, 
for the time being, their expense. 

If the Submission has to be drawn in consultation 
with the Arbitrator it is well to make it wide. For ex- 
ample, '■ all matters in difference which have arisen or 

during the arbitration shall arise between and 

touching .” It should also be nten-tioned that the 

arbitration is one under the Act of iSSq, if, as usual, this 
is intended. This imparts definite powers as to proce- 
dure and includes questions of costs. The Submission 
requires a 6d. stamp, but variations in its terms maybe 
made by mutual consent. 

It is verv desirable that a Submission should contain 
a clause obliging the parties to take up the Arbitrator’s 
Award within a short limited period and to pay the lees 
therefor. Building contracts as a rule do not include 
such a provision as though the Arbitration Act empowers 
an Arbitrator to assess costs and determine the manner 
of pavment there appears curiously to be no obligation 
to take up the Award. Should it happen that the parties, 
seeing during the hearings that neither is likely to win 
decisivelv, agree to settle their differences privately, they 
mav neither of them take up the Award, when the Arbi- 
trator mav have great difficulty in obtaining his tees and 
costs. 

Less simple are cases, by no means intrequent, where 
there is nothing but a verbal contract or an inadequate 
document not providing tor arbitration. In these cases 
unless the parties agree between themselves on the Arbi- 
trator there appears to be no means ot forcing an un- 
willing party to accept an appointment made by the 
other side. If there is no obligation to invoke arbitration 
and one partv refuses, the other must bring an ordinary 
action, when, if the matter is technical, this will probably 
be referred to an Official Referee, who himself often 
w ants technical advice. If this probability can be brought 
home to the unwilling party it may sometimes induce 
him to accept an Arbitrator by agreement. If the pros- 
pective Arbitrator ultimately fails to secure his position 
he is quite at libertv to act as the representative of one 
side in anv proceedings which may subsequently develop 
under another Arbitrator or in the Courts. 

Safelv steered into his official position the Arbitrator 
mav now begin his duties and exercise his powers. 
These are verv considerable ; he may adnrinister the oath, 


hear or refuse to hear or peruse evidence, he may even 
commit for contempt of his Court. He has, in fact, all 
the powers of a judge, save that he must not deal with 
matters of law if objection is taken. 

The first .step is usually to bring the parties together 
for a preliminary and informal discussion in order to 
acquaint the Arbitrator with the nature of the dispute 
and the extent of formalities proposed in the hearings. 
At this meeting the terms of reference to the Arbitrator 
must be clearlv agreed. These terms may be already 
conveyed in the Submission in such a covering clause as 
“ all matters in dilTerence ” above referred to. 

Often, however, specific terms of reference are agreed 
and this is generally desirable to prevent objections and 
complications during the progress of the hearings, when 
one side mav wish to bring in a novel issue leaving the 
Arbitrator the responsibility of deciding whether this 
comes within the scope of the arbitration or not. In a 
formal arbitration it is usual for the appellants’ solicitor 
to formulate definite “ Heads of Claim ’’ which, handed 
to the solicitor for the respondent, produce " Heads ot 
Defence,” and these documents are handed m to the 
Arbitrator. In such cases the claim may form a sufficient 
reference as it should enumerate the matters in dispute. 

In very simple cases possibly the principals them- 
selves, or. more usually, their respective surveyors or 
architects, may attend, and it may be that one or two 
hearings without other advice or witnesses may he suffi- 
cient. More generally the solicitors for either side will 
attend and it maybe left to them to decide which tells the 
story. Unless further formal hearings are not contem- 
plated no case should be presented at this meeting and 
discussion should be confined to agreed facts, the extent 
of matters agreed to be disputed, and the conduct of the 
formal hearings. As to the last, the Arbitrator should 
ascertain whether counsel will appear and get some idea 
of the number of witnesses (who may be compelled to 
attend if within the L'nited Kingdom) and exhibits, 
which expression includes documents and letters, so 
that he may make adequate arrangements for the recep- 
tion and comfort of those attending. He should en- 
courage, though he cannot control, some equality of en- 
tourage on both sides ; anyhow, each side should know 
whether the other intends to brief counsel and the 
general procedure proposed, after this meeting. The 
Arbitrator should also call for any undisputed docu- 
ments, that is documents agreed by both parties as pro- 
per for his perusal, such as the contract, specification, 
drawings, and perhaps some correspondence. He should 
also ascertain whether a visit to the disputed works — 
generally essential — is desired, and settle a convenient 
time and place for both parties for a formal hearing. Let 
us assume that a “ full blown ” arbitration is in question 
with one of the parties out to make trouble. Arrange- 
ments made which involve a sufficiently large room with 
ample writing and table accommodation and waiting 
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place for witnesses, the parties arrange themselves in 
two camps and counsel lor the appellant (a more suit- 
able term than plaintifl') is asked to open his case. The 
first dilRcultv mav arise bv the respondent’s counsel 
immediatelv asking tor an adjournment, which will be 
strongly resisted bv the other side, who mav have wit- 
nesses in attendance. Now the Arbitrator has to make 
up his mind at once whether to grant an adjournment or 
not, and unless he is quite convinced that the request is 
frivolous he will be wise, even at the cost of much annoy- 
ance to the other side, to complv. It may be alleged that 
certain new facts have been suddenlv disclosed, or docu- 
ments promised not sent bv the other side, and until 
more information is available it mav not be possible to 
judge the value of these assertions. The Arbitrator in 
such a case mav warn the appealing side that he will 
mark the costs of such adjournment to them unless he 
subsequently sees reason to the contrary. This will 
usually put an end to any frivolous application. If one 
of the parties fails to appear after being duly summoned 
the other side will press for proceeding, but this is very 
dangerous and might compromise justiceif avalid excuse 
were afterwards forthcoming. In such an event it is also 
wise to adjourn and let the defaulting party bear the 
cost. These difficulties over, counsel for the appellant 
opens his case and should be interrupted as little as 
possible ; the Arbitrator should suppress interjections 
by opposing counsel, whose turn will come, but he may 
think it necessary to require explanations and to check 
the proceedings to take special notes of important mat- 
ters. The opening concluded, counsel will call his wit- 
nesses and the Arbitrator should ask whether he wishes 
them sworn, and be prepared with two or three of the 
dozen or more forms of oath existing to suit various 
religious persuasio.ns. The oath is not necessary. In 
repb' to such an interrogation counsel once rejoined to 
me, '■ I do not wish it, if the witnesses are going to he 
thev will lie anyhow ” Not a compliment to this ancient 
legal solemnity. 

It is best to follow the ordinarv Court procedure as 
this materially helps the legal participants. Counsel 
for the appellants begins by opening his case and when 
his speech is concluded he calls his first witness and 
examines him. Counsel for the respondent then cross- 
examines the witness if he wishes to do so and finally 
counsel lor the appellant mav re-e.xaniiiie but only on 
matters arising out ol the cross-examination. Subse- 
quent witnesses called by counsel for the appellant are 
dealt with in the same manner till all are disposed of. 
The respondent’s counsel then opens his case and calls 
his witnesses, who mav be cross-examined bv counsel 
for the other side and re-examined on the cross-exami- 
nation as before, when the respondent’s counsel may 
sum up his case. Finallv the appellant’s counsel will 
address the Arbitrator on the whole case. Now it some- 
times happens th.at the respomlent’s counsel will ask to 


reserve his c.ise and call his witnesses first in order to 
have the last word, the summing up hv counsel being 
the privilege normallv of tl'.e appellants but in such an 
event falling to the respondents. 'The Arbitrator need 
nut aiul usuallv should not concede this departure from 
precedent and generallv a polite intimation that he 
would prefer to hear the learned counsel before his 
witnesses will in such cases be sufficient intimation that 
the departure is unwise. I'he last w ord said m eounsel’s 
final address, the hearings are ccncluded, but though I 
have dealt with procedure 1 have not referred to some 
matters which occasionallv arise for the Arbitrator’s 
decision during the hearings. 

First as to e\ idence ; 

Objection will often he taken to the form of questions 
put to witnesses. Their evidence s’nould he confined to 
things of their own direct knowledge, and leading 
questions, that is ciuestmns which suggest the answer 
required b'" tire interrogator, should be discouraged .ind 
disallowed bv the Arbitrator if he is appealed to, rar- 
ticuiarly in the examination-in-chief. 

Secondary, second-hand evidence, cither verbal or 
docLi'v.entary, should not be accepted unless first-hand, 
evidence is unobtaina''-le, as through the death of an 
intended witness or his inaccessibility, or the admitted 
destruction of original documents. .An Arbitrator may 
refuse to accept exhibits or verbal evidence, but he 
should be very careful in doing so. Fie should know in 
general what constitutes evidence, and it in doubt about 
acceptance he should generally take an exhibit or hear 
a witness, telling the objecting party that he will form 
his own judgment as to any value attaching thereto. 
As to what is evidence it would be rash indeed for .t 
layman to endeavour to give a short definition. L sually 
copies ('f letters and often of plans and other documents 
are accepted as a matter of convenience by both sides 
after mutual inspection, hut if originals are called for 
hv one side tbev should he produced if this is feasible. 
Signatures to documents are evidence without proof if 
30 vears old. Books of account are not evidence, 
though if produced, they may he used against the side 
producing them. Generally the counterpart of any 
docunient is not evidence m the absence of the docu- 
ment, thus an answer to a letter it objected to cannot he 
put in without the letter to which it is an answer. 
Again, certain matters, such as letters from a client to 
his solicitor, are privileged and cannot he demanded. 
The strict rules of evidence, however, are not always 
adhered to in arbitrations and anvthing approved by 
both sides may generally he admitted. Attempts are 
often made to withhold apparentlv legitimate evidence 
as being privileged or outside the scope of the referencel 
This may result in the application hv opposing counse. 
for “ discovery,” which means that the whole of the 
documentary evidence avaihiMe on both sides must he 
produced and exchanged. .An .Arbitrator should tlis- 
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courage such a course as involving much expense and 
the reproduction of a cast amoLiiit oi useless matter, 
but if pressed he will he wise to comply, which he does 
bv writing to both sides (to the solicitors) : “ I hereby 
make an order for the production of all relevant docu- 
ments in the case of and on the applica- 
tion of hlr. ” (counsel applying). This, of 

course, will delav the arbitration considerably, and due 
time must be given for preparation and clerical repro- 
duction of the material and its insnection by both sides, 
and It is well to .illow the parties to intimate when they 
are readv for a further hearing. 

More difficult is an application by one side to “ state 
a case.” This means an appeal over the Arbitrator’s 
head to the High Court, and implies that the applicant 
either consideis that the Arbitrator’s view of the terms 
of reference is wrong or that he is including irrelevant 
or omitting relevant matters inthe hearing, or — .and this 
is alwavs the ostensible reason — involving himself in a 
legal decision outside his jurisdiction. An Arbitrator 
inav alwavs state a case, he may do so on his own initia- 
tive, he i>:ust do so if requested on any point of law, but 
he should never do so on a question of fact. He must 
himself differentiate between law and tact and may 
dissect the application if facts appear to be involved, as 
they often are. Having agreed upon the terms of the 
case to be stated the solicitor for the party applying will 
generally undertake the legal formalities ot transmission 
to the High Court, and until the Court’s direction is 
obtained nothing more must 'oe done. The Arbitrator 
must thereafter comply with the directions of the Court 
in all matters submitted to it. Stating a case should 
always be discouraged, the whole object of the Arbitra- 
tion Act is to rid technical disputes of unnecessary legal 
formalities, and 1 have an instance in my own experience 
where such action obliged me to make an award, much 
more against the applicants for such a case than I 
should otherwise have deemed fair. 

Finally, as regards the hearings, a word as to the 
Arbitrator’s notes. It is highly desirable that full 
shorthand notes of the whole of the evidence be taken, 
except in the most informal proceedings, tor one never 
knows when some point may be challenged and reler- 
ence be ree]uired. If eithe’' side wishes to make its own 
shorthand report it should be allowed to do so, and 
occasionaliv econom.v is effected by an arrangement 
w herebv the Arbitrator and both sides have one 
reporter. Otherwise the .Arbitrator should 'nave his own 
reporter, and the method I have found usually satis- 
factorv and economical is to have complete notes taken, 
taking at t’ne same time mv own jottings as the case 
proceeds of things which appear to he of special import- 
ance. Then after studying my notes I have the full 
shorthand report read over and only such parts tran- 
scribed (often quite a small part ot the whole) which 
appear likely to affect the issue or which are required to 


clear up anv doubtful passages. The shorthand notes, 
however, are preserved until some tim.e after the award 
is made and taken up, in case anv question should arise 
requiring further authoritative production of the evi- 
dence. To a layman the common practice of the bench 
of taking voluminous longhand notes while the heavy 
expenses of both sides are running appears quite 
incomprehensi ble . 

As already stated it is almost invariably necessary for 
the Arbitrator to himself visit the work in dispute and 
thus become acquainteil with conditions on the actual 
site, unless both parties agree that this is valueless. 

The Arbitrator mav elect to view' the work alone or 
with representatives of both sides present. L’sually it is 
desirable to have someone present on either side unless 
the matter is very simple and straightforward, because 
certain work may not be easily identified without help, 
and often a foreman or other operative can be most use- 
ful on such a visit. Occasionally, of course, work may 
have to be uncovered for examination. Where measur- 
ing up is required the services of a surveyor may be 
essential, and any such appointment should be made in- 
dependently by the Arbitrator and the costs paid by 
him and added to the costs of his award. If accompanied, 
the parties should each be allowed to express their views 
on items calling for explanation, and the Arbitrator 
should make such notes as will enable him to consider 
the opinions expressed afterwards. 

The Aw.\rd. 

Having dissected the whole of the evidence, the Arbi- 
trator mav proceed to make his award. To begin with, 
one matter which may occur during the hearings de- 
serves notice. Pressure may be made for an interim 
award, perhaps on grounds that discussion on certain 
sharplv defined questions is completed and that hard- 
ship will result owing to delays in making a complete 
award. An award must not be made in parts unless the 
Submission so directs, and if the Arbitrator draws the 
Submission he w ill do well to steer clear of anything in 
the nature of interim awards, which often complicate 
questions of costs and are apt to be seized upon by 
counsel as establishing some precedent obliging a cer- 
tain course of action in the rest of the proceedings, w hich 
mav lead to difficulties. Naturally if he has had to state 
a case upon part of the dispute his aw ard may fall into 
separate parts, but it would require more know ledge ot 
law' than most lavmen possess to successfully publish an 
award on part of an issue while the remainder was suh 
jiidice, even if the Submission allows this. If he likes, the 
Arbitrator mav state his aw ard or part of it in the form 
of a special case for the Court. For example, he may 
award certain things to one party if the Court takes cer- 
tain legal views ; generally, however, the method already 
referred to of asking the Court’s view before making an 
award, if reference to the Court is requisite, is preferable. 
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An award must be made in three months from the 
time of entering on the reference, or before the expirv 
of this period the Arbitrator must write to both sides 
saving, “ I herebv enlarge the time for making mv award 

to ” — any date he likes, and this process mav be 

repeated. Should the time inadvertently run out with- 
such notice the period ought to be enlarged bv an 
application to the Court, but the error mav be condoned 
bv both parties. It is seldom that a fair award can be 
reached bv regarding the whole issue together. Each 
Item of claim and defence should be separatelv adjudi- 
cated upon privately, and these issues then be summed 
up with proper regard to their varving magnitudes, so 
that the party succeeding shall be clearlv evident. 

An award must specihcallv find and direct, and it is 
not enough to propose or be of opinionthat.” Further, 
a time should be fixed for the execution of the directions 
git'en, which might otherwise be indefinitely delaved. 

There is a great temptation, anyhow, to one interested 
in this subject, to state in his award the reasons for the 
decisions arrived at, but nothing should be more dis- 
couraged, the actual findings should be as brief and con- 
cise as possible for an award should be a judgment not 
an argument, and, as has been pointed out from the 
bench, though the conclusions may be right the reason- 
ing may be wrong. 

On the other hand, an ample recitation is most desir- 
able. This is a historical statement to show that the 
Arbitrator’s appointment is in order and that he has con- 
scientiously carried out all his duties, and will do much 
to prevent an award being upset. Thus the Arbitrator 
must state things well known to everyone but required 
to be recorded. For instance, that he has entered on the 
reference, examined the witnesses, vietved the work, 
enlarged the time for making his award, taken notice nf 
objections raised bv either side, and so on. 

As to costs, the submission may give directions, but 
if not the Arbitration Act provides that these are to be 
dealt with in the award. Costs are sometimes much 
mere important than the issue and counsel will often 
press that they shall follow the award, but the Arbi- 
trator should never give any pledge to this effect, for a 
technical loss of the case may bv no means alw avs justifv 
imposing all costs on the losing partv. If a case is re- 
ferred from the Court the costs to the time of reference, 
i e.. the cause costs, may or mav not be in the Arbi- 
trator’s jurisdiction. This he must ascertain from the 
Court. 

The aw'ard mav fix actual costs as sums of monev or 
proportions ol costs to be paid bv each side, leaving the 
parties’ solicitors to adjust these, but before proportion- 
ing these costs some idea of their amount should be 
clear m the Arbitrator’s mind, and he may require legal 
advice on the subject. The Arbitrator’s fees and ex- 
penses, i.e., the cost of the aw ard, should be included as 
part of the award, which precludes this item from being 


taxed, but the amount should not be stated in the award, 
but in a letter to both sides stating that the award may 
be taken up on payment of such costs, and, as eventual 
pavment is directed in the award, it does not matter 
which side pays for the award initially. The award must 
be stamped, and this is usually eff'ected bv the Arbi- 
trator, who often sends a duplicate, unstamped, to the 
other party, merely as a copv after the original has been 
taken up. 

Fmallv, the novice in this most interesting phase of 
the varied work which falls to the lot of an Architect will 
be well advised to cultivate a judicial frame of mind and 
to remember that the greatest pains to insure impartiality 
and attention to matters, often seeminglv small, is essen- 
tial tor the successtul conduct of an ar'oitration. He is 
entitled to seek legal assistance, and in the preparation 
of his award and other matters he will find such 
assistance of great value, more particularly until his 
experience matures. 

Reviews 

THE ART OF ILLU.STRATION. By Edmund J. 

Sullivan. (Universal Art Series.) £.'!■ S^- [London: 

Chapman and Hall, Ltd} 

The field of the architect’s draughtmanship covers, 
on the one hand, his wish to make a record of some 
particular achievement of the past, and, on the other, the 
presentation nf what he would put before us as of his 
own imagining. It is in regard to both of these aspects 
of his art that he has every right to consider him=elt 
particularly addressed by Mr. Sullivan, and to seat him- 
self along with those illustrators to whom the author is 
speaking. For, as Sir Reginald Blomfield says’*’, 
'■ .Architectural drawing is not cut off from the world or 
art. . . . So far as art is concerned there is no essential 
difference between the drawing of a building and the 
drawing of a figure.” We include ourselves amongst 
those for whom the author has so exactly and carefully 
defined illustration as being ” any art that contains or 
suggests a reference to something outside itself to the 
extent that it depends for its interest upon that reter- 
ence,” and we approve of his further rider that ‘‘ it is 
difficult to name a work, short of a meaningless pattern, 
that does not fall into the category ” of illustration. It 
is not the concrete only, the content of which can be 
expressed in terms of art ; an idea, no less than a tact, 
is capable of illustration. 

To the architect, as to other artists, Air. Sullivan 
points out that the treatment of that idea is as hii- 
portant as the idea itself, and that, as he says, the 
inward and spiritual grace can only be revealed by the 
proper ritual of a truly worthy outward and visible sign 
or manifestation. For it is often the function of the 
architect’s method of expression to compel those to 
* Architectural DraiLinq and Draui^hthmam-hip, p. 90. 
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whom he is appealing to share with him his vision and 
his dream, and he must do so in such plain and explicit 
language as shall speak best what he wishes to sav. 

It is here that iXIr. Sullivan’s book, the philosophic 
teaching of which is brightened by a plav of humour 
and fancy, and by a pleasant personal touch, is of value 
as leading us, under him, to see how the masters of the 
art of illustration have left us the record of their 
methods of meeting the problems we are called upon to 
lace to-dav. A number ot his chapters concern them- 
selves with the ffisthetic of the art when in discussing 
such clementals as Object and Subject, Svmbolism, 
Stvle, Truth to life, and Emotion, he arrives at an 
analvsis of the essential principles of Art. Elsewhere 
he confirms his own personal statement with respect to 
the bearing of these on his subject bv calling into the 
witness-box — as giving evidence in support — such illus- 
trators as Botticelli, Blake, Dore, Millais and Beardsley. 

The many illustrations in the work help the author 
to bring home his points. Perhaps, however, amongst 
the list of over too which he has selected one may 
notice an over-plus of examples drawn from one par- 
ticular artist — say, for instance, those by Blake, appeal 
to whose work, in order to point a required moral, is so 
frequently made. It is easy to realise the self-denying 
ordinance that Mr. Sullivan had to respect in the selec- 
tion of his illustrations of illustration. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that our own Library can 
give his principles and deductions most useful support in 
the examples it possesses of the work of that admirable 
and too-little-known school of seventeenth century 
Italian draughtsmen, of whom the successive genera- 
tions of the Bibiena or Galll family may be taken as 
typical. These beautiful drawings are notable instances 
of the work of the architect-illustrator. E'sually 
e.xecuted in line, or in line and wash, they re-intorce in 
their clearness, alike of thought and e.xecution, the 
demand made by Blake and quoted by Mr. Sullivan for 
the adoption of the “ great and golden rule ’’ that the 
distinct line is the basis of all perfect art.” Most 
architects would accept that aphorism, rather than hold 
with Professor Rothenstein, who, in his recent address 
to the Institute, declared that ” the architect is at- 
tracted bv looser, painter-like things ” than the painter. 

Drawing,” savs Blake, “ is execution and nothing 
else. He who draws best must be the best artist.” 

Good architects are generally good draughtsmen. 
Sir R. Blomfield has told us, and he cites in support 
such names as Bramante, Peruzzi, San Gallo, Palladio 
and Inigo Jones of the older men, Cockerell, Burges 
and Waterhouse of our own time. I.argely, but not 
necessarilv always, depending on the pen and its 
“ distinct line,” their work — either record of the past 
or a presentation in visible form of the gift of their 
imagination — is always an impressive illustration. The 
draughtsmanship of these artists illustrates, fully and 


yet conciselv, their intention. To them it is a means of 
expression and not an aim. 

As regards that means of expression of the illus- 
trator, his technique and method, several of the thirty- 
seven chapters of this volume come to us with the 
weight of a master of the art of illustration, and deal 
with a consideration of its practical side. To Mr. 
Sullivan there are here no “ trade secrets,” no methods 
of his own kept jealouslv to himself. He recognises 
how, when restricted to the use of the single line, and 
depending on it for the qualitv of his drawing, the 
draughtsman can gain bv advice as to what actual 
means to employ to obtain that quality and its vitality 
of interest. He goes so far into the details of this 
advice as to give counsel with regard to the selection of 
the fit and proper pen, and finishes a comparison of 
those he has found most helpful by casting his vote in- 
favour of Brandaur’s 518 — a ” most exciting and 
wonderful pen,” and one which ” for richness or fine- 
ness has no equal.” The nature of the paper to be used 
is considered according to quality desired in the pro- 
posed line — fine, unbroken and close, or heavy and 
full. Again, in treating of inks best suited for purposes 
of pen-illustration, the experience of the author leads 
him to make a somewhat new departure in advocating 
the use of Stevens’s Ebony Stain in preference to any 
make of the Chinese or Indian inks usualh employed. 

In conclusion, we have to thank i\Ir. E. J. Sullivan 
for a very useful volume dealing with an art in which he 
is recognised as an eminent leader, and, further, to feel 
grateful to him not only for the counsel and teaching. but 
for the literary grace with which he has clothed them. 

C. H.tRRisox Townsend (/•'.). 

FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE PROTECTION 
.\S APPLIED TO BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Joseph Kendall Freitcig. Original 
edition, 191a. Second edition, revised. \_Piiblishei s : 
Chapman and Hall, 1921.] 

seconil edition of this well-known American book 
has recently been issued. The original edition of 1913 
was such an exhaustive and comprehensive treatise on 
the whole subject of fire-resisting design, construction, 
and equipment that it speedily became a standard work 
on the subject not only in America but also in this 
country ; and authorities here such as the London 
County Council have acknowledged their indebtedness 
to its value when compiling their regulations. 

In the preface to the present edition the author states 
that manv revisions have been made in the attempt to 
keep the book up to date ; this, however, is hardly 
borne out in a comparison of the two editions. The 
chapters dealing with theatres and garages have been 
largelv rewritten, but bv far the major portion of the 
original edition has been left untouched. -Although the 
original edition is barelv ten vears old, methods of fire- 
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resisting construction and design and the fire equip- 
ment of buddings are progressing so rapidly that what 
uas the last word ten years agt' is now largely out of 
date. The author's excuse, howeycr, is that, owing to 
the w ar, building construction has not progressed during 
the last few years at the same rate as in preyious decades, 
and there is no doubt some truth in this argument. 

In the original edition one ol the most yaluable and 
mformatiye chanters was that dealing with fires in Jire- 
resisting buildings. In the new edition this chapter 
has merely been reprinted, and no examples of fires 
occurring after iqii haye been added : unfortunately, 
altliough methods ot building construetion may not 
have progressed very rapidly in the last lew years, 
the toll ot fires has not stood still during this period, 
and this chapter should most certainly be revised and 
brought up to date. 

In the chapter on materials of tire-resisting construc- 
tion one or two recent processes are not referred to ; 
for example, no mention is made of the " oxylene ’’ 
prcccss of timber lireproofing ; also only a passing 
reference to the electrical deposition of copper on small 
sejuares of plate glass (known in this country as electro- 
copper glazingj, a type of fire-resisting glazing very 
largely used where wired glass would look unsightly. 

No reference is made as to the behaviour of un- 
encased solid steel columns in a fire ; this information 
would be of value, as the use of such steel columns is 
largely increasing in this country, especially in shops and 
showrooms, where every inch of floor space is of value. 

No revision has been made m the annual fire losses 
subsequent to 1909, and all reference to comparative 
costs has been omitted, the reason given by the author 
being that up-to-date icomparisons of cost are of little 
value owing to the fluctuations in costs due to the war. 
One rather feels, however, that this information has 
been left out owing to the great labour involved in 
revising the figures in the book. Should the author 
contemplate a further revised edition in a few years’ 
time, us it is hoped he will, comparative tables of fire 
losses to date should certainly be inserted, as it is only 
through such comparisons that one is able to ascertain 
whether the losses by fire in every country are gradu- 
,'11\ (hminishing \ear bv year through the inslru- 
mcntalitv of modern methods ot construction and ot 
fire attack. 

As the book is written hv an American essentially for 
-American practice, a large number of the references 
’ ,'turallv do not apple to English methods of con- 
i-tiuction ; It would be of immense value to Ifnglish 
arehiteets and engiiieeis if additional chapters could he 
ach'ed with special reference to British constructional 
practice. For example, concrete floors hacing a broken 
brick aggregate appear to be practically unknown in 
-America, possibly due to the lack of brick buildings in 
tliat country. liiGBY L, Sol.civio.N', B.Sc.Lond. [A.]. 

qob 


THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC .STUDIES 
IW. XLI- Pent 11 . 1921. [Lomlun : Mac- 

millan if Uo.] 

There are no articles on architectural sulyectb in this 
number. Air. Oilbert Ragnani gives a description of 
statues of the Hellenistic age which have been dis- 
covered during the excavations earned on at Cvrene by 
the Italian Government. Airs. \ an Buren has ,i paper 
on Archaic terra-cotta votn e statues in Italy and Sicilv. 
A\'e arc glad to have illustrations ot some of tlie frag- 
ments from A’eii and of th.e fine head of Zeus from 
Satricum. This article is a useful supplement to AI. 
Deonna's " .'■'tatues en Terre-Cuite.” There is also a 
study h'' Sir Arthur Evans of a Alinoan bronze group of 
a man and a bull which illustrates the sport of the Tauro- 
kathapsia. Besides these there are articles bv AI. Al. 
Holleaux, the late Air. Hasluek, Professor L re and 
others, on \ arious subjects, mainly of historical interest. 
Perhaps Air. Wace's summary of the excavating and other 
archaeological work done during the past two years by 
the Greek Government and the various Schools is the 
most inspiring. If nothing of fi.rst-rate importance has 
been discovered (except, perhaps, the Odeion of Peri- 
cles), the record is full of promise and proves again, if 
proof were needed, the absurdity of the pronouncement 
that Greece is an exhausted field for excavation and 
research. H. C, Br.vdsh.vw [A.]. 

ACADEAIY ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITEC- 

TLRAL REVIEW. I'ols. 52 and 53. Edited by 

A. E. Martin-Kaye . 80. Loud., 1921. lO'. [Lon- 

don : Batsford.] 

The publication of these useful annual volumes 
w hich was suspended during the war has been resumed. 
The present volumes give selections of prominent 
drawings at the Academy Exhibitions of 1920 and 1921, 
and, m addition, an architectural review of current work, 
including interior domestic architecture, garden archi- 
tecture, cottage homes and housing schemes, offices, 
business premises, theatres and cinemas. In volume 21 
forty pages are devoted to illustrations of Air. Robert 
Atkinson’s Regent Theatre, Brighton, giving plans, 
sections, details and both drawings and photographs ot 
views of the interior. The Royal Free Hospital, 
London, out-patients’ department bv Alessrs. H. A- 
Ashlev and AYntoii Newman is also amply illustrated 
in the same volume. Air. Ka\e-Barr\, the proprietor 
and editor of Academy Ai clu h ' tiin , is to be congratu- 
latfil upon the improvements which he has effected in 
the arrangement, and perhaps more especially, in the 
more complete illustrations such as those of the two 
buildings we have mentioned, as well as those of Sir 
John Burnet and Partners’ Adelaide House, and Alessrs. 
Aftwbs and Davis’ London Countv AVestminster and 
Parr’s Bank. The sections devoted to garden archi- 
tecture and sculpture are also well illustrated with 
various examples of interesting work. AAh P. Steel. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Dorothea Fatrhridge, zvith a preface bv General 
J. C. Smuts. 40, Land. 1932. £3 3^'. [London : 
Hmnphrey Milford.] 

South African domestic architecture is almost whollv 
unknown to the Ent;lish architect whose travels are 
limited to the Continent of Europe. 

Miss Fairbridge's hook on the old Dutch Colonial 
work in South Africa gives us, therefore, not onlv 
interest but some astonishment at its varietv, heautv, 
and extent. The photographic illustrations in the book 
are good, but nothing could give the effect of these 
charming country homes to greater advantage than the 
coloured reproductions of the paintings bv R. Gwelo 
Goodman, which will give delight to every lover of 
colour. 

The stuccoed buildings with their scrolled decorated 
gables and thatched roofs, the great trees throwing deep 
shadows across them, and an occasional glimpse of 
blue showing through the bark boughs, give the im- 
pression of cool seclusion, not without dignity. 

.Architects who have considered, the question of trans- 
porting European domestic styles to the South American 
republics, will welcome this book as giving them the 
historical precedent of a style so transported and modi- 
tied to suit the conditions of climate, material and 
labour, the only parallel to which is the Spanish 
Mission stvle in California, Central and South America. 
The student will be interested to compare the Cape 
Dutch stvle with the American Mission style and to 
observe results of the Spanish influence in both styles. 

It is evident that Miss Fairbndge has thoroughly 
studied the whole subject in all its branches, tor nothing 
is omitted — the history of the old Dutch families, their 
homes, churches, paintings, gardens, furniture and 
decorative arts. 

To conclude, there is a chapter on the land itself — 
its fields, flowers and fruits, wdtich appeals strongly to 
the travelling spirit of the architect. But in these lean 
days his wisest course is to buy the book. It is a good 
book, well arranged, well printed and well bound, but 
somewhat expensive. Perhaps a cheaper edition will be 
produced, not omitting the coloureil plates. 

C. D. C.vrus-Wtlson [A.]. 

The Library 

VON SPANIEXS ALTER BAUKUNST. By Hermann 
Wurz, 40, ^lunich, [Cicori; [NIuller und 

f'uiien Rentsch, Munich.] 

A ta'Acinatinir little volume, a iiood j'lclonal introduc- 

tion to s^ome of the better-knoNMi hl^toncal buildine^ of Spam. 
It is a pre-war publication, produced with German thorouijh- 
ness, and with rather more artistry than many ot the books 
emanating from the same country. 

S. G. R. 


THE VOLUTE IN ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DECORATION, By Rexford Newcomb, 8o, 
LTbana. as. pd. [Univer-iity of Illinois, Urbana — 
Bulletin No. lai.j 

This pamphlet gives a concise historical summary of the 
forms which the volute has assumed both m classic and 
mediaeval times. The author, who is assistant professor of 
architectural history at the University of Illinois, contends that 
the volute is a decoracise and >ymbohc form employed uni- 
versally in the arts, and he combfts rhe theory of its con- 
structional development in the lomc capital. The illustrations 
are numerous and well produced. A. T. E. 

FORM IN CIVILIZATION. By \V. R. Lethaby. So, Lond. 
ipai. 3s. 6d. [Oxford University Press.] 

This IS a collection of e-says, written at \arious rimes, but 
now published m one volume. Some are dated so long ago as 
189b. others are as recent as igao, but all are full of the refresh- 
ing, original thought which Professor Lethaby invariably brings 
to the CO nsidc ration of ail matters of art and work and life. 

W. H. A. 

The“ Itaha Artisnca’' Sene-s of lllu.striTed Monographs on Italian 
Town-=. Edited by Corrado Ricci. La, So, Bergamo. 
4-^. 6d. each [Institute Iraliano d* Art: Grahche. Bergvimo.] 

TERRACINA E LA PALUDE PONTINA. Bv A. Rossi. 

170 illustrations. La. Sc, Bergamo, 1912. 

Deals with the towns of the district of the Pontine Marsh, 
60 miles front Rome. 

IL TALLONE D' ITALIA. By CL Gigli 150 illustrations. 
La. So, Bergamo. 1911. 

The “ heel ot Italy,*’ and such towns as Gallipoli, on the 
Gulf of Taranto, and Otranto 

ASCOLT PICENO. By C. Manotti. 170 illustration^. 
La. So, Bergamo, 1913. 

A fortihed town, little visited but of much picruresqueness, 
some 120 miles from Rome. 

DA GEMONA A VENZONE. By G. Bivgato. 17S illus- 
trations La. So, Bergamo, 1913. 

Deals With the district between these two towns, some 70 
or 8c miles north-east of Venice. 

SPELL.C, BEVAGNA, MONTEFALCO. By G. Urbim. 

105 illustrations. La. So, Bergamo, 1013. 

Not very often visited places, though within an easy reach of 
Perugia, with at Soello some beautiful frcX'Coe^ by Pintuncclno 

L’ ISOLA DI CAPRI. By E. Pettracone. 130 illunrations. 
La. So, Bergamo, 1013. 

Ihis volume has but little of architectural interest to note, 
except the well-known Villa di Giove. 

BOLOGNA. By G. Zucchini. 170 illustrations. La. 80, 
Bergamo [1913]. 

L’ ARCHIPELAGO TOSCANO. By J. T.i Bahna. 86 illus- 
trations. La. 80, Bergamo, 1914. 

Elba and the adjacent islands. 

L’ ISTRIA L LA DALMAZIA. By Amy A Bernardy 22b 
illustrations So. Beig.imo [1913]. 

A useful volume, treating fully as it does ot the D.ilmitian 
Islands, .as well e.s ot the mein coast cities — Sp.ilato. Zara, 
Ragu^a. etc. 

A further addition to the " Itaha Arti>tica ” -eries, nf which 
the Library now has 35 volumes. Each of rhe excellently 
illustrated volumes deals with a town or city of Italy, and the 
books are, in mmy cases, of especuil uj>e due xd their giving 
information as to \arious httle-known nl.ices Wvirthv ol: a vuir. 

C. a. T. 


40 
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Unification in the Architectural Profession 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT ON UNIFICATION IN THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 
IS ISSUED BY THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 


Unilicatit'n means a croupins into an organic whole 
within the Royal Institute of British Architects of («) 
the entire (professional) member-roll of the Societv ot 
Architects, which will cease to exist as a separate body ; 
{h) the entire (pn Sessional) member-roll of the Arclii- 
tectural Association and of the Allied Societies of the 
Rovcl Institute (each Societv maintaining its. name and 
entity) ; (c) architects, properly so-called, under proper 
conditions of qualification, who are at present un- 
attached to professional Societies. 

[N.B — Until Unification has statutory lorce, in the form of 
Registration, the inclusion of these unattached architects will 
necessarily be dependent on the option of these architects them- 
selves, who it may be premised will not decline the advantages 
wh'ch inclusion will obviously offer.] 

Details of the status in the R.I.B.A. to which the 
present grades of membership in the -Society of Archi- 
tects would be admitted, though not yet precisely de- 
fined, are already provisionally outlined to the satisfac- 
tion of representatives of the Councils of both bodies. 
The admission of unattached architects, while con- 
ferring on them such a status as will offer them most 
valuable advantages, will not derogate from the prestige 
and intei'est f'f those existing members whose member- 
ship of the R.I.B.A. is based on qualification by exam- 
ination or other tests. 

The advocates of constructive L'nification never lose 
sieht for a moment of the relation of this movement to 
Registration. They regard Unification as a preliminary 
step without which Registration is a mere vision and as 
a stage in the evolution of Registration which will .rdd 
incalculable value and force to Registration w hen finally 
the latter is obtained. In other words, L'nification has 
a double value. It is an end in itself — actually within 
grasp and well worth attainment even if Registration be 
remote. 

Ami. besides this it is a means, and an essential 
means, to Registration. 

UNIFICAl’ION mav reasonably be looked on a- 
the method w hereby every worthv and bona-fide Archi- 
tect in the United Kingtlom ; 

1. Can actualK' and aetiwly co-operate with his pro- 

fessional coiifrircs in the adcaneement of ARC! U- 
TECTURE by a direct interest in the R.I.R A., 
and thereby assist the laudable objects for which 
the R.I.B.A. was founded. 

2. Can have a direct voice and share in the education, 

management and control of the profession. 


Can contribute to and share in the ach.mfages to be 
sained from a profession united in, represented and 
led by a single Body of properly constituted 
authority and unciuestionablc pre-eminence, -ueh 
ad' antages including, inter alin. improved prospects 
of obtaining Statutorc Registration. 

UNIFICAI'ION DOES NOT INVOLVE 

The inclusion within the ranks of the R I.B.A, of anv 
person engaged in any other vocation than that of an 
Architect or Architect and Surveyor. 

UNIFIU.VriON IS DESIRABLE : 

1. Because the Institute so constituted would become 

numerically larger than any existing bodie.s and 
thereby proportionately more inPaiential, thus 
enabling the practical removal of many of the now 
prevalent abuses and anomalies of practice, by the 
more extended application of the Charter, Byc- 
laws, Regulations and Edicts of the and 

in particular of its Code of Professional Practice 
and of its Scale of Professional Charges. 

2. Because the R I.B.A. would be strengthened bv the 

direct interests and opinions of those trained out- 
side. with whom it is at present only remotely m 
touch. 

3. Because it will put the re-formed R.I.B.A. in a posi- 

tion to speak indisputably and conclusively for the 
profession as a whole, which legal advice has indi- 
cated as an essential position to secure the concur- 
rence of Parliament to the terms of any Registration 
Bill promoted by the R.I.B.,-\. 

4. Because it will enable the R I.B.A. the better to carry 

out the objects for which it w.ts founded : and the 
work which it has initiated and is fo.stering for the 
improved professional position of Architects by the 
wider field wherein its activities can be employed, 
.ind will thus materially strengthen the power of the 
R.I.B.A., enhance the value of its work and raise its 
prestige. 

5. Because it will provide facilities for — 

(<7) The provision of an organisation whereby 
speedy and effective action can be taken on all 
matters of prolessional interest and impor- 
tance. 

ih) B'he expression ot the decision and opinion ot 
The whole profession in agreement or differ- 
ence with the Government and its Depart- 
ments, County Councils and all other Public 
Authorities, Companies and Bodies. 
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(c) The support, protection find defence of the pro- 

fessional interests of Architects and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of proper etiquette 
within the profession. 

(d) The promotion of systematic architectural edu- 

cation and the Statutory Registration of 
Architects. 

(t) The maintenance of proper relations with other 
organisations in all matters relating to build- 
ing. 

(/) The education of the public to an appreciation 
of Architecture by press publicity and other 
means. 

(g) The undertaking of all other lawful acts re- 
quired to carry out the foregoing objects. 


By rejection of Unification, Architects would be re- 
conciling themselves to an indefinite continuance of the 
present-day conditions and fratricidal polemics of the 
last generation, by which opportunities for improving 
the Architect’s lot have had to be ignored or have been 
lost, and the cause of Architecture has suffered accord- 
ingly. 

IT IS OBVIOUSLY OF VAST IMPORTAXCE TO THE 
ENTIRE PROFESSION TH.\T WHEN REGISTRATION 
IS AT LAST ACHIEVED, IT SHALL FIND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION IN A STATE OF 
ORGANISED UNITY. 

Any Policy advocating Registration without prior 
E'nification : 

I . Might deprive the profession of the advantages to 

be gained by Unification. 

3. Does not assure that the R.I.B.A. will remain the 

authority controlling the profession. 

3. Makes it certain that the R.I.B.A. nill either be : 

(«) Relegated to an inferior and subordinate 
position, or, 

(b) Subjected by Parliament to an overhaul of 
its constitution and Charter rights, when 
it will have necessarily but little say as to 
the manner in which outside Architects 
are to he admitted to it. 

Pall Waterhocse. President of the Royal Institute 
of British .Architects, C/uiinna/i. 

Edwin J. S.Adgrove Pre.sident of the Society of 
Architects, T’ue-Chuiimiui. 

Arthi R Keen, tion. Secretary R.I.B.A., Hon. Sec. 

[N.B.-^A Minority Statement signed by certain 
nitnibers of the Committee will be issued as soon as 
possible.] 


High er Buildings for 
London 

By W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F.]. 

The desirability or otherwise of high buildings in 
London is not a matter that can properly be con- 
sidered by itself. The question is only part of the 
large category having to do with congestion, it being im- 
possible to separate congestion due to domestic or com- 
mercial housing, etc., from congestion due to traffic on the 
streets. Congestion does not consist of two problems sepa- 
rated from one another by’ watertight compartments, but 
one problem of which the problem of high buildings forms 
an important part. This is the reason why the considera- 
tion of I.ondon traffic is inseparable from any discussion as 
to higher buildings, it therefore will be to the point to give 
a rmall resume of what has happened during the last 20 
years or so with reference thereto. 

In 1903 the Government, realising that the traffic 
problem of London was becoming increasingly difficult 
and likely to get beyond control, appointed a Royal Com- 
mission, whose report in 1905 disclosed a somewhat 
critical state of affairs. 

To continue the work of the Commission, annual reports 
were issued by the Board of Trade between the years 1908 
and 1914, with which the name of Colonel Hellard is 
associated. 

In 1914 and 1916 arterial road conferences took place 
with a view to bringing the local authorities in the various 
districts around London into line. 

In 1919 a select committee on transport (metropolitan 
area) was appointed by the Government. Although collat- 
ing a great deal of useful information, practically nothing 
has been done, and very little organisation has taken place. 

At present things appear to be at a standstill ; mean- 
while the problem that was difficult in 1903 became worse 
at the beginning of the war, and is now intolerable. 

In proof of these assertions which, however, are com- 
mon knowledge and common e.vperience to the man in the 
street, the following approximate figures will be of in- 


terest : 

Population 

Passenijers carried 

Journeys 

Year. 

m millions. 

in millions. 

per head 

1902 

over 6 \ 

over 900 

138 

igi2 

over 61 

over 1,700 

244 

lyai 

nearly 7 \ 

over 3,000 

400 


showing that there has been an increase of 300 per cent, in 
traffic during the last 20 ye-ars, during which period there 
has been something of the nature of a boom m the four 
means of travel 111 London. 

1. Six tubes were formed between the years 1890 and 

1907- 

2. Alotor 'buses supplanted horse 'buses during the 
period about 1907 and 190S. 

3. The trams were greatly extended and electrified 
somewhere about 190S— 190Q. 

4. Considerable lengths of suburban railways were elec- 
trified. 

It is therefore a disquieting fact that with this very con- 
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siderable increase of facilities it was just possible to keep 
our heads above water, but now we appear to be at the end 
of our tether as regards expansion, at any rate for a period, 
except perhaps with the exception of some further electri- 
fication on railway lines 

A second disquieting fact is to be observed from these 
figures — namely, that the greater the facilities the greater 
the congestion — thus we seem to have the vicious circle 
cropping up with reference to the traffic problem just as it 
seems to crop up invariably in most of the problems of our 
civilisation. This vicious circle can only be broken by 
creating facilities so as to absorb congestion, consequently 
the figures I have mentioned above are figures representing 
a repressed activity, and not a free activity such as it would 
be the endeavour of a reasonable civilisation to provide. 

The above are the salient points in a meagre summary 
of the present position of the traffic problem in London, 
and in attempting to bring these points into definite rela- 
tion with the amendment moved by Mr. Delissa Joseph on 
6 March, three points arise for consideration : 

I . The facilities for expansion of building accommoda- 
tion are by no means used up under the Act of 1894. In 
proof of this the following approximate figures with ref- 
erence to heights of buildings in St. iMaiy Axe may be of 
interest. St. Alary Axe is a typical commercial centre, it is 
the address of the Baltic, and is full of shipping offices, a 
shortage of which particular accommodation is recognised ; 


Type of 

Length of 

Percent- 

Building. 

Frontage. 

age. 

Vacant land . . 

50 feet 

3 °° 

Under 40 feet and one storey 

.. 225 ,, 

14 -5 

,, 50 feet 

.. ao 5 , 

13 00 

50 feet and one storey 

.. 390 ,, 

24 75 

50 feet and two storeys 

90 ,, 

5 50 

,, 60 feet 

., 215 ,, 

13-75 

60 feet and one storey 

• • 405 

- 5'75 


1,580 feet 

100 00 


The frontage of St. Andrew’s Church is neglected. 

From the above table it will be seen quite clearly how 
much further it is possible to expand the accommodation 
in St. Mary Axe under the present Acts. But if expanded 
in this and in similar thoroughfares it would lead to worse 
confusion with regard to traffic, and I refuse to contem- 
plate the result of buildings 120 feet high, exclusive of two 
storeys in the roof, to be put up without reservation, other 
than L.C.C. control, in St. Alary Axe, as contemplated in 
the Scheme Section i , subsection 3, a proposal that I under- 
stand is now withdrawn. 

2. .Section 47, Building A.cr, 1894, is one of the restric- 
tive factors gotermnu the \alue of property. It is uni- 
versal, and therefore just ; but the tcheme propounded by 
the Building Act Committee suggests a preferential treat- 
ment for certain sues fsee the schem.e. Section i, subsec- 
tion 2) which is tantamount to a gift to the owners of such 
sites. 

Should this preferential treatment ever come about, 
continuous pressure :s sure to be exerted by those who 
hold property not dowered with this preferential treat- 
ment, to be put on to the same basis, for it is quite possible 
that sites being adjacent and of equal value to-day, would, 
if the scheme were adopted, become of unequal value to- 
rn orro wv 


Should the scheme as drafted come into operation, it 
must be regarded merely as the thin end of the wedge, in 
which case I should not be surprised if in ten years’ time 
a meeting were convened at the Institute for the purpose 
of making uniiersal what was then preferential, for the 
simple reason that preferential treatment is unjust. 

When these points are brought into relation with the 
traffic problem it w ill be seen that restricted permission for 
high buildings with an accompanying increase of traffic 
must eventually, as a matter of justice, be made possible to 
all with consequences ro the traffic of London hardly to be 
conceived . 

3. It must be appreciated quite clearly that we are not 
dealing with a public bodt' acting for the common weal : 
the proposal is quite different; it is palpably a move by 
Big Busine.ss accustomed to the control of millions, for 
whom dividends are essential, and with whom the public 
service, however urgent and obvious, is merely adven- 
titious. 

The question therefore naturally arises. Why should 
these private interests purely for their own profit and ad- 
vantage be permitted and add their quota to the existing 
traffic chaos ? 

The answer would be interesting. 

Franco-British Union of 
Architects 

Second Annu.^l Ge.ver.\l AIeeting .\nd Visit 
TO P.ARI.s. 

The programme for British members taking part in 
the visit wil! be as under : — 

Thursday, nth dilay. 

Alembers will leave London (Victoria, S.E. & C.R.) at 
II a.m., for Pans, arriving at 6.49 p.m. 

Friday, izth iSIay. 

Alorning free 

3 p.m. — Seance-Generale de I'Umon, 59, rue de Gren- 
elle. On the termination of the meeting members will be 
entertained to a ‘‘ the intime ” by the S..A.D.G. 

Saturday, 131/1 A/m.’. 

Alorning free. 

5 p.m . — Visit to the Salon by invitation of the Societe 
des Artistes Frangais. Alembers will meet at the principal 
entrance Avenue Alexandre III. at 4.50 p.m. 

7.30 p.m . — British members will be entertained to 
dinner by the President and Council of the S.A.D.G. 
Sunday, \\th ]\Iay. 

British members return to London. 

The headquarters of the British Section, w hile in Paris, 
will be at the Hotel Luteria, Boulevard Raspail, where 
special terms have been arranged for members. 

Air. S. Douglas Aleadows [ /.] has icccpted the appoint- 
ment as Chief Architect to the -Municipality of Singapore, 
and has, therefore, resigned his appointment as Super- 
intending -Architect to the Alinistry of -Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 
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The Royal Academy 
Banquet 

SPEECH BY SIR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A. 

Sir Aston Webb, the President, in responding to the 
toast of the Royal Academy at the Annual Banquet liehi 
on 30 April, said in the ccmrse of his speech ; 

You will see signs of movement as you go round our 
present exhibition, which I hope you will think — as we do 
— is an unusually good one. There are pictures and 
sculpture here to-day which will, we believe, be recoenised 
as masterpieces later on . We are endeavouring to encourage 
sincere effort in whatever school it may be expressing itself, 
and to embrace in our membership all who have something 
to say that is worth saying. In doing this we are aware that 
w e lay ourseh es open to criticism from those who find 
little or nothing to admire in the work of the more adven- 
turous artist ; but an academy, if it is to live, m-ust hve 
with living men, and while rejecting and declining to recog- 
nise excess and extravagance must, on the other hand, 
show sympathy with aspirations which at first sight may 
seem strange and perhaps unacceptable, whateter the ver- 
dict of posterity may be. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury some years ago made the 
suggestion in this room that the walls of our public build- 
ings should be more freely enriched with mural decora- 
tions, as they are abroad, with the result that the walls of 
the Foreign Office grand staircase were offered by the 
Government for the purpose, and these decorations have 
lately been completed and put up, and can be seen by those 
interested. 

We are proposing next winter to have an exhibition of 
decorative work, and have already received offers of wall 
space in certain public buildings available for decorative 
treatment. Our schools under our Keeper are full and 
doing ver>' fine work indeed, and are still improving. An 
agreement has been come to on the long-outstanding ques- 
tion between the R.A. Council and the Tate Gallery Trus- 
tees concerning the purchase of pictures under the terms 
of the Chantrey Bequest which has received the assent of 
the Treasun.- and the Chantrey Trustees. The Treasury 
have appointed four additional executant artists on the 
board of the Tate Trustees, and it is hoped the arrange- 
ment will prove a permanent settlement. 

We have had an application from Sydney for the use of 
one of our galleries during our summer exhibition for the 
exhibition of modern Australian pictures, and though we 
found ourselves unable to arrange this, we have offered to 
Sydney two or three galleries in the autumn if it can be 
arranged. We are now* lending our beautiful rooms and 
galleries for all purposes that seem to us likely to be in the 
interest and advancement of art, irrespective of party or 
school ; and we are using our best endeavour that the 
Royal Academy shall worthily maintain its position as the 
head of the arts in this country. 

I should like to refer to the proposal that has been made 
to erect buildings in London 120 feet high irrespective of 
the width of the streets. In the City, with streets 20 to 25 
feet wide, you may imagine what the effect would be. 


That is one of the subjects which we would wish to place 
before an Advisory Commission on Fine Art. It is true 
that such a Commission would have no executive power, 
but they would be men of authority on such matters, and 
could express an opinion which we believe v.'ould stop at 
once the carrv'ing out of any proposal of that sort. At the 
moment I believe we have stopped that proposal. 


R.I.B.A. CONFERENCE AT CARDIFF. 

The present number of the Jourx.vl containsanarticle 
by Mr. Purchon on the Public Buildings in Cardiff, 
which will be of special interest to members attending 
the Conference there from 8 to 10 June. The pro- 
gramme of the Conference was published in Journ.vl 
No. 10, p 307. The I.ord Mayor, who will hold a 
reception at Citv Hall on the opening dav, recentlv de- 
scribed the prospective Conference as the chief civic 
event of the vear. 

EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS OF ARIMENTAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The following letter has been received from Major- 
General Bagratouni, the representative for Armenia in 
London, in connection with the recent exhibition of 
i\Ir. I'etvadjian’s drawings held in the Institute Gal- 
leries : — 

Sir, — Permit me to express on behalf of my compatriots 
our deepest gratitude for your benevolent attention and 
the arrangements which were sokindly made for the exhibi- 
tion of the drawings of Mr. A. Fetvadjian at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

As Armenians we are very proud, and it is a great honour 
for us, that the works of our prominent painter should have 
been exhibited in such a distinguished Institution and 
appreciated by its Pre.sident and the Council, — I am. Sir, 
your obedient servant, J. B.vgrvtoun'I, 

Major-General. 

EXHIBITION :OF iSEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
, ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 

The'; attention of members of the Institute is particu- 
larly directed to the exhibition of the Coke collection of 
Smithson drawings, and Sir Yere Isham’s collection of 
Webb drawings, now being held in the large gallerv of 
the Institute. A catalogue of both collections, com- 
piled lay Mr. J. Gotch, has been printed. Air. Gotch 
has kindly consented to give an address on the drawings 
on Thursday, ii Mav, at 5 p.m., at which it is hoped 
there will be a good attendance ot members and their 
friends. 

ARCHITECTS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the subscribers and 
dononc of the Architects’ Benevolent Societv will be 
held, by the kind permission ot the Council of the 
R.I.B.A., at 9 Conduit Street on 10 May. The 
President (Air. Paul Waterhouse) will take the chair at 
5 P-m- 
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The late J. B. Fulton j 

By PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE. 

A quarter of a century ago Fulton was an irresistible 
victor in students' competitions, both in draughtsmanship 
and design. Xature had protidcd him with gifts and a 
judgment that seemed exacth suited to the artistic mood 
of his generation, and these gifts were supplemented by 
strength and capacity for great rapidity in execution. 
So he swept the competition board of all the available 
student prizes. His record in this respect is probably 
unequalled. 

The measured drawings of woodwork screens at Aber- 
deen first attracted attention to his novel, clear and seem- 
ingly nervous draughtsmanship, but the nervous tjuality 
was that of feeling, not of hesitancy. Later studies abroad, 
especially his sketches of Constantinople, proved that his 
hand reflected forcibly and certainly all that he wished to 
e.xpress. There must be a stock somewhere of his sketches 
and studies of Sta. Sophia, besides the few tha‘: have 
been published, as he had expressed his intention of 
publishing a big work on Santa Sophia some day, and he 
generally gave the impression of having much inforhiation 
in reserve waiting to be drawn out of his mind and 
stores. 

In design he possessed the quality of breadth of vision 
and comprehension of difficult problems of planning that 
stood him in good stead in public competitions He had 
very many successes in obtaining selection for limited 
competitions and second places in finals, though relatively 
few first places. In the London County Hall competition 
and the Government offices. Whitehall, he scored 
successes with great sets of plans executed practically 
wholly by himself. In these designs the power of the plan 
illustrates the modern Roman renaissance method of 
corridor and public hall arrangement that he conceived 
rightly to be popular. The outlook was perhaps limited, 
but the concentration on what was sure to appeah to the 
assessor as modern and practical never failed or drifted 
into merely imaginary design. In the detail of the pllan his 
work was seldom ar fault, and the Gordian metihod of 
cutting constructional problems was never absurd and 
could always be made to work, perhaps uncon\ entiona'ly. 
Air. Belcher nominated him for some of the bicjicks of 
buildings at the White City, and the opportunity! of in- 
dulging in friskv French patisscru- was .‘•eized by Eulton 
with avidity. The unsatisfactory results, due tji tem- 
porising expedients in construction, prevented the 3 |e char- 
acteristically cle\er buildings from ranking as wbrks cf 
architecture, but among the experiment.^ in sketchy magni- 
ficence which these Exhibition sheds with palanal Ifayades 
e.xhibit Fulton's work held its own. 

For nearly ta years Fulton was associated with me in 
the work of the .Architectural department of the L.C.C. 
School of Building at Brixton. His patient kindness of 
character and equable temperament did wonders among 
the varying types of students. Quite a considerable num- 
ber of successful men can now look back to the in'imense 
stimulus that his evening tuition gave after a drear'y day’s 
work in an office. Clever boys responded rapidly and 


Icarnr his method in a remarkable way. but the outstanding 
feature of his long association with this school was his 
success with unpromising material. I ha\ e often wondered 
at the wai' in wliich his long jiatience owreame obstacles 
that would have been insuperable to a teacher less opti- 
mistic and kmd. He knew exactly how to impress the 
method bv which he perceived a problem ot design upon 
his pupil, and the result was as often astonishing to the 
subject of his instruction as to me. 

All this is testimony enough to the worth of Fulton's 
character as a teacher ; as a tnend and colleague he was in- 
valuable. Naturally very reserved and extremely modest, 
there was never any failure in his quiet confidence in his 
ownjudgment and power. During the war his health broke 
up under'the strenuous training for the field — he steadfastly 
refused to apply for a commission — and after its re-estab- 
lishment, as we all hoped, his appointment to the very 
important post at Glasgow gave the great opportunity for 
which he was eminently fitted, together with the joy of 
being in his native air. I had the great pleasure of seeing 
him in his new sphere early m 1921 and of observing the 
enthusiasm with which he was welcomed. Too soon he 
broke down, and after many months of convalescence 
was suddenly called away. The sympathy of the very 
large circle of professional men to whom for many years 
he had been a helper and a stimulus will be accorded to his 
widow and his son in their sorrow. May the assurance 
that the high regard in which his great talents, genuine 
character and lasting work are held in some small measure 
be a solace and an abiding recollection. 

Air. Edward G. AVylie [A,] has sent the following 
note on Air. Fulton’s work at Glasgow ; — 

The late Professor J. B. Fulton was appointed the 
Director of Studies to the Glasgow School of Architec- 
ture in 1920. 

Commencing these duties in September 1930 he at 
once proceeded to initiate a series of changes in the 
courses of study with a view to increasing the efficiency 
of the School and bring the curriculum of studies to as 
complete a state as is possible for the education ot 
architects. 

During the session 1920--21 the School was admitted 
as a recognised school hv the R.LB.-\,, whereby its 
diploma exempted the holder from the examinations for 
Associateship. In this Professor P'ulton was largely 
interested. 

The success of the first session of the School under 
his direction was apparent, and it was confidently hoped 
that the success would be more marked as time went on, 
but unfortunately just at the end of the session he was 
taken seriouslv ill. 

P'rom this illness he was graduallv recovering and 
was looking lorward to resuming his duties, but while 
attending a medical board m Glasgow on ii April, he 
had a second seizure and died the same day without 
recovering consciousness. 

Mr. Fulton was Tite Prizeman, 1899 : Institute Medallist 
(Drawings), 1900 ; Soane Aledaliist, 1902 ; CjrisseU Aledallist, 

1903- 
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Obituary 

Frederick Yiliiam Marks [F.]. 

Mr. r\Iarks, who died on 3 April, was a much- 
respected Fellow of the Institute. After passing the 
examinations he was elected an Associate in 1887, and a 
Fellow in 1905. He was the son of the late Jacob and 
Susannah Marks, of Svdnev, New South Wales, and 
soent much of his earlv lite in Australia. He was 
regular in his attendance at the Institute meetings and 
served for some years on the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee. Amongst the buildings of whichhe was architect 
is Egypt House, New Bond Street, a memorial in Devon- 
shire, and at the time of his death he was engaged on a 
large block of buildings for an insurance company in 
Moorgate Street. He was very musical, and his taste 
' as shared by Airs. Alarks, who is an expert amateur 
■ .mist. His loss will be greatly felt by his many friends 
,■ t the Institute, and much sympathy has been expressed 
for Airs. Alarks and the miembers of his family. 

Sydxey Perks [F.]. 

The L.ate Mr. George E. H.\llid.ay [F.] 

Mr. George Eley Halliday, F.S.A. [F.], a well-known 
Cardiff architect, died at Cardiff on April 5, aged 64 years. 

Mr. Halliday was an authority on archteology, and his 
works on Church plate and other treatises have been in 
great demand by those interested. He was also an authorin' 
on ancient works and remains throughout South Wales, 
particularly those at Caerwent and Llanfwit Major. He 
came to Cardiff after serving his pupilage in London, and 
was for some time an assistant to Mr. John Pritchard, the 
architect for the restoration of Llandaff Cathedral. As 
an architect he was most successful, carrying out his works 
with rare skill and devotion. 

Mr. Halliday was president of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects during 1911-1913. Amongst the numerous 
works executed by him may be mentioned St. Teilo’s 
Church, Cardiff ; All Saints’ Church, Porthcawl ; Christ 
Church, P.adyr ; Caerphilly Church Tower ; St. Mary’s 
Church, Barry Dock ; Llantwit Major Church restora- 
tion ; Howells’ Schools, Llandaff ; the Llewellyn Alms- 
houses, Neath. The practice will be carried on for the 
present by Air. Chris J. Ward, I'.S.L, L.R.I.B.A., at Cefn 
Mably Chambers, g. Quay Street, C.irdi' 7 . 

Ivor P. Jones 

Htm. Sec., South 11 ales Institute oj Anhitecis. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE 
The Council have directed that the following letter be 
printed in the Joarn'at, of the Royal Institute : — 

London, 20 February 1(322, 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — The Building .Acts Committee of the 
R.LB..\. was appointed by the Council to consider the 
question of the reform of the London Building Acts, and 
the members of that Committee were presumably selected 
by the Council by reason of their being peculiarly ciualitied 
to advise on the subject. 


The Committee, realising the extensive character of the 
task which had been allocated to them, decided, in the first 
instance, to deal with the question of higher buildings and 
cubical contents, as being, in their opinion, matters of 
urgency, leaving over until a later date other questions 
connected with the Building Acts. 

The Committee held thirteen meetings and participated 
in six conferences with public authorities so as to ensure a 
thorough exploration of the subject. 

The extensive character of their investigations involved 
their proceedings extending over eighteen months. 

L'nder pressure from the late President, the present 
President, and the Council itself, the Committee did their 
best to expedite their work, and decided to issue an interim 
report on higher buildings and cubical contents before sub- 
mitting a general report upon the whole reference. 

This interim report having been delivered to the Council, 
the Council adopted the course of referring the Building 
Acts Committee’s report to the Art Standing Committee, 
the Practice Standing Committee, the Science Standing 
Committee, and the Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Upon receipt of these reports the Council decided to 
adopt the report of the Art Standing Committee, thus 
setting aside all the recommendations of the Building Acts 
Committtee, except that portion dealing with the present 
limit of 60 feet, which they considered might be increased 
to 80 feet. 

Immediately upon coming to their decision the Council 
communicated its substance to the entire Press of the 
Kingdom without first advising the Building Acts Com- 
mittee of their decision, the official intimation of their 
decision reaching the Building .Acts Commitee some five 
days after the Press had been supplied with the informa- 
tion. 

The Council likewise communicated their decision 
directly to the six public bodies with whom the Building 
-Acts Committee had conferred, instead of inviting the 
Building -Acts Committee to so communicate with the 
bodies in question. 

The communication sent by the Council to the Press and 
to the public bodies omitted all reference to the fact that 
the .Art Standing Committee had expressed themselves in 
favour of hig'ner buildings being permitted in occasional 
positions, while the communication itself was in substance 
the minority report which had been prepared and signed 
by one member of the Building .Acts Committee only. 

The Council subsequently decided to call a general 
meeting to consider the question of higher buildings, but 
failed to inform the Building .Acts Committee of their in- 
tention so to do. 

The Council have now informed the Building .Acts Com- 
mittee that, in view of their having adopted the report of 
the .Art Standing Committee, the London Building .Acts 
Committee be thanked for its services in the past and be 
formally discharged. 

.At a private meeting of those members of the Building 
.Acts Committee who had adopted the interim report, it was 
decided to set out the above facts, and to request you to 
draw the attention of the Council to same, and to express 
the following as the opinions of the undersigned : — 

(i) Th.tt the general treatment by the Council of this 
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Committee has not been distinguished by that considera- 
tion to which it was entitled. 

(2) That the discharge of the Committee before it had 
accomplished the task of dealing with its whole reference 
with regard to the London Building Acts is placing a slight 
upon that Committee, and indicates a failure to recognise 
the value of the conscientious work it has so far performed. 

(3) That if the Council treat members of committees 
specially appointed by them to fulfil a definite task with 
such scant consideration, they will in the future probably 
find it difficult to induce members to give their time and 
experience to the services of the Institute and of the 
profession. 

The undersigned will be obliged if you will make 
arrangements for printing this letter in the Jourx.vl, 
together with a copy of the resolution of the Building Act 
Committee of 12 January last, included in paragraph 2 of 
the letter addressed to you on 13 January last, dealing with 
the question of alleged premature publicity. — Yours 
faithfully, 

Hexrv T-txxER. CH.as. A. D.auBXEY. 

J. J. Jo.ASS. Digby L. Solomo.x. 

Sydney Perks. Deliss.\ Joseph. 

The following is the Resolution of the London Building 
Act Committee, dated 13 January 1922, referred to above : 

The Building .\ct3 Committee note with surprise the 
following extracts from the Report of the .Art Standing 
Committee : “ The premature publicity which has been 
given to this Interim Report and the conclusions reached 
therein by the representatives of the Building Acts Com- 
mittee is much to be deprecated.” ” It is much to be 
hoped that the Council will take steps to prevent in the 
future such public action by members of Committees 
appointed to investigate subjects of such controversial 
nature as this before their Reports have either been con- 
sidered by the Council or by the members of the R.I.B..A.” 

The Building Acts Committee unanimously repudiate 
the statements, which are not founded upon fact, as the 
only occasion upon which any official communication was 
made by the Building Acts Committee to the Press, as on 
the 22 July 1921, when the Joint Hon. Secretary, at the 
request of the President, addressed the following letter to 
the newspapers : — 

" In order to avoid any misunderstanding, I shall feel 
obliged if you will allow me to point out that the scheme 
for ‘ Higher Buildings for London,’ which has been pre- 
pared by the Building Acts Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British .Architects, has not yet been submitted 
to the Council of the Institute, and that therefore the 
Council have not yet had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion thereon.” 


THE CONJOINT BO.ARD OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 

The Council of the Institute have voted a contri- 
bution of /To to the funds of the Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies. 


The Annual Elections 

NEW NOAIIN.ATIONS TO COTNCIL -\ND 
STANDING COMMITTEES— 

d'he tollouing noinination.s haxe been made hv 
members in accoi dance with Bv-law 32 : — 

AS VICE-PRESIDEXTS. 

Cro.--^ ; .AtrRFD W'lLi.i.wr Sifi-hin.-, .M..A. Cantab, [p.], 
nominated by Herbert Shepherd, ^\■ (hllbee Scott^ 
Perciva! M. Eraser, \Vm. Woodward, Fell,,zcs : Digby L. 
.Solomon. H. G Fisher, James Ewing, Assmizites. 
Dowxixc Hfxrv Philip Burke, F.S .Y , F S.I. [F.], nomi- 
nated by Sir Banister Fletcher. E Stanley Hall, Septimus 
Warwick. W Gillbee Scott, FJ/’>ils . John Rawliiison, 
J .Alan Slater, -Y. W, Sheppard, .hsia/u/*,. 

He.athcote : Gh.\rles Hexrv [P.]. nominated bv Sydney 
Perks, Paul Ogden. Fredk. R. Hiorns, .Y. W. S. Cro.ss. 
George Hubbard, Fel/uzcs ; H G Fisher, J, L. Harvet , 
\\ . E. Brooks. Associates. 

Hurb-cru : George, F.S. A fP.]. nominated by Herbert Shep- 
herd. \\ . Gillbee Scott, Percital YI Fraser. Wm, Wood- 
ward. Felloiis ; Digby L. Solomon. H. G. Fisher, J,imes 
Ewing, Associates 

SE.tRLEs-W OOD : Herbert Duxc.tx [P.], nominated bv St'dnee 
Perks, Deiissa Joseph, Lewis .Solomon, He.iton Comyn, 
Felloics ; Digby L, Solomon, A. .Y. Carder, G. A. Brt-an, 
Associates 

AS MEMBERS OF COU.N'CIL 
C'L.tRKE : .M.tx [p,], nominated by H. D Searles-Wood, Lewis 
Solomon, St'dney Perks, W Gillbee Scott, Wm. Wood- 
ward, Felloics : Digby L. Solomon. F'rank A’oodward, 
Associates. 

CoLL.tRD : .YLL.tx' OvEXDE.x [P..]. nominated bv Svdnev Perks, 
Alfred W. s. Cross, H. D. Searles-Wood, W E. Riley, .Ylan 

E, Munhy, \\ , R. Datidge, Fcllotis ; Digbv L. Solomon, 
Associate, 

CoMvx HE.tTON [P.], nominated by Fredk. R. Hiorns. Basil 
Oliver, Henry J, Chetwood, T. F. W. Grant. Feliozis : 
Erne.st Bates, Kenneth S Broad, James Ewing, Associates. 
D.tviDCF : WiLLi.tM Robert, F.S I , .Yssoc,.M Inst.C E. [P.], 
nominated by S. D. .Ydshead, .Y E. Richardson, C. Lovett 
Gill, Stanley C. Ramsey, Felloics : CJeo. .Y. I.angdell. 
R. B. Walker, ^\ . Flardmg Thompson. Associates. 
pR.tSER : Perciv.\l M.tURiCE [p ], nominated b> H D. .Scarles- 
Y\ood, .Sydney Perks, W. fjillbee .^cott. Max Clarke, 
Harold Goslett, Wm. Woodward. Felloics ; Frank fVood- 
ward. Associate. 

Gill: Ch.\rles Lovett fP], nominated bv Svdnev Perks, 
Delissa Joseph, A. E Richardson, .Y. H. Kersev. S. D. 
•Ydshead, Stanlec C. Ramsey, Albert W. Moore, F. d'. W. 
(ioidsmith, H D Searles-Wood. FAlozcs. 

Glvxfielu : Ernest Budi.e [P.], nominated by Fredk R. 
Hiorii,-, T. F. W. Chant. W. W. Scott-.Moneneff, Helton 
Comyn, Felloics : J, William Hepburn, J. L. Harvey. 
Arthur Welford, Associates. 

Goi.ij,--.\m II : Fr.\xcis Tho.mvs WiLiiERroRCE [P.], nominated 
by Sydney Perks, Alfred W. S. Cross, George Hubbard. 
.Ylbert YV. Yloore, Edwin Cooper H D. Searles-Wood, 
Felloics ; H. CF I'lsher, Associate. 

Hipst ■ W ILI.I.\M CjForge fP.], nomin.ited bv II D. .Searles- 
Wood. Sir Henry Tanner, J. Osborne Smith, Svdnev 
Perks, W. Gillbee Scott, .Max Clarke, Wm, Woodward, 
Felloics. 

JosEPii : Deliss.a [P.], nominated by Svdnev Perks, .Ylfred 
W, S. Cross, George Hubbard, .Ylbert W. Moore, 

F. T. W, C/oldsmith, H. D. Se.irles-Wood, Fcllozcs : 
H, G. Fisher, Associate. 
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Kennard : John- Harold [F.], nominated by \V. W Scott- 
Moncrieff. Alfred Roberts, Arthur H. Xewman, Basil C. 
Deacon, Felines ; \V. .S, Gnce, J. M. Kennard, Arthur 
Welford, Assoi'iates . 

Moore : Albert Walter [F.], nominated by H. D. Searles- 
Wood, Sydney Perks, W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke, 
Harold Goslett, Wm. Woodv ard, Felloza ; Frank Wood- 
ward, Associate. 

Nicholas ; Charles [F.], nominated by Arthur Keen, E. 
Keynes Purchase, C. W. Emtlish, Henry J. Chetwood. 
R. H. Kerr, Owen C. Little, A. Blomfield Jackson, FeUotis 
Rees ■ Thomas Taliesin [F.], nominated by Herbert T. Buck- 
land, C. B Flockton Gilbert W Fraser, J. Alfred Gotch, 
A. W. Hennings, T. R. Milburn, Francis Jones, Fellows. 
Scott : Willlam Gillbee [F,], nominated by H, D. Searles- 
Wood, Lewis Solomon, Sydney Perks, Fredk, R, Hiorns, 
FetloTCS ; Digby L. Solomon, A, A. Carder, G. A, Bryan, 
Associates. 

Scott Moncrieff ■ Willlam Walter, M.C. [F,], nominated 
by Owen C, Little,sT, F. W. Grant, Basil Olh'er, Fredk. R. 
Hiorns, Fe//ott'S ; Kenneths Broad, Harold I. Merrinian, 
Ernest Bates, Associates. 

Shepherd : Herbert [F.] nominated by H. D. Searles-Wood, 
W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke, Harold Goslett, Wm. 
Woodward, Fellows ; Frank Woodward, Leonard A. 
Culliford, Associates. 

Sw.AX : J.AMES Alfred [F.], nominated by Owen C. Little, 
Basil 01 i\er, T. F. W. Grant, Fredk. R. Hiorns, Fellows : 
C. B. Gordon, Kenneth .S. Broid, Arthur Welford, 
Associat ' S . 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF COUN'CIL 
Abercrombie : Professor Leslie Patrick, M..A.,, Liverpool 
[-■J.] Nominated by Henry V. Ashley, Henry M. Fletcher, 
Theodore Fyfe, H. Austen Hall, E, Stanley Hall, G. Gil- 
bert Scott, Edward Maufe, Fellozcs. 

Ashford: Willi.am Henry [A.] Nominated by Sydney Perks. 
Delissa Joseph, -Mbert W. Moore, F. T. W. Goldsmith, 
H.D. Searles-Wood, W. Gillbee Scott, Max Clarke, Ft’//o;cs. 
C.ART DE L.afontaine : Liect. -Colonel Henry Philip L , 
O.B.E., T.D. [-J.]. Nominated by E Guy Dawber, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, S. D. Adshead. Arthur Keen, Walter Gave, 
H. Austen Hall, Sir Reginald Blomfield. Fellotcs. 
Culliford : Leon.ard Arthur, F.S.I. [A.]. Nominated by 
Wm. Woodward, Herbert Shepherd, W. Cullbee Scott, 
Percival M. Fraser, Fellows : F. R. Jelley. W. E. Masters, 
Frank T. Dear, Associates. 

Lawrence : Georoe Churchus, R.W.A. [H.]. Nominated by 
Wm. B, Whitie, Herbert T. Buckland. W. Flennings, 
Thom IS R. Milburn, Alan E. iMunby, E. Stanley Hall, 
Stanley Hamp, Fellows. 

Wflford : .Arthur [A ]. Nominated by Fredk, R. Hiorns, 
E. J. May, T. F. W. Grant, Basil Oliver, Fellotcs ; Harold I. 
Merriman, Ernest Bates, Kenneth S Broad, Assoi tales. 
Woodward : Frank [A.] Nominated by Alfred W. S. Cross, 
Svdney Perks, Cieorge Hubbard, Fredk. R, Hiorns, Fellows-, 
H, G. Fisher, W. E Brooks, J. L. Harvey, Associates. 

AS MEMBERS OF THE PRACTICE COM.MITTEE 
Nichol.as : Charles [F.], Nominated by Sir Aston Webb. 
.\rthur Keen, R. H. Kerr, C. W. English, Owen C. Little. 
Henr> J. Chetwood, A. Blomfield lackson. Fellows. 

Niven : David Barclay [F], Nominated by W. E. Vernon 
Crompton, Herbert Wigglesworth, C. Lovett Gill, A E. 
Richardson, S. D. Adshead, Stanley C. Ramsey. Fe//ot(s ; 
R B Walker, Asirji /( lie, 

AS ME.MBERS OF THE SCIENCE COMMITTEE 
Dixon-Spain : John Edward, O.B E. [F.]. Nomin.ued by .Sir 
Aston Webb, Arthur Keen, A. Blomfield Jackson, C. W. 
English, R. H. Kerr, Hems J. Chetwood, Owen C. Little, 
Fellows. 


J.AGGARD : Walter Robert [F.]. Nominated by FI D. Searles- 
Wood, Henry V. Ashley, Walter Cave, Arthur Keen, 
iMaurice E, Webb, Fellows ; Allan Grahana, Clarence S. 
Picton, Associates. 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF SCIENCE COMMITTEE 
Sayer ; Harvey Robert, F.S.I , A.M.Inst.C.E. [A.]. Nomi- 
nated by Edwin J. Sadgrove, E. C. P. Monson, Percv B. 
Tubbs, Major Harry Barnes, Fellows ; L. Sylvester Sulli- 
van, Graham B. Tubbs, E. Alexander Young, Associates. 

ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 1921-22 
Council ii 6 meetings), 

Paul Waterhouse, President, 15 : ’*E. Guy Dawber. I 7 ie- 
President. ii ; Professor S D. Adshead, J'ice-President, 12 ; 
A. W. S. Cross, I'ice-President, i ■ H.D. Searles-Wood, Vice- 
President, 15 ; Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A,, Past President, o ; 
John W. Simpson, Past President, o ; Arthur Keen, Hon. 
Secretaiy. 15 ; H. V. Ashley, 16 ; Major Harry Barnes, M.P., 

6 ; Walter Cave, 13 : Sir Banister F. Fletcher. 10 ; *W. 
Curtis Green, it ; H. Austen Kail, 13 ; E, Stanley Hall, 16 ; 
E. Vincent Harris, 9 ; fH. V. Lanchester, 5 ; T. Geoffrv 
Lucas, 13 • fSir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. , I : Alan E. Munby, 13 ; 
C. Stanley Peach, 3 ; Sydney Perks, 15 ; W. E. Riley, 14 ; 

G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. i ; Maurice E, Webb, 14 ; Members of 
Council. 

Associate Members of Council. — H. Chakon Bradshaw. 14; 
Stanley H. Hamp. ii ; J. Stockdale Harrison, 6 ; J, Alan 
Slater, 15 ; Michael Waterhouse, ii ; J. Hubert Worthington, 
8. 

Representatives of Allied Societies. — H. T. Buckland IBir- 
mingham), 15 ; C. B. Flockton (Sheffield), 7 ; Gilbert W. 
Fraser (Liverpool). 4 ; J. Alfred Gotch (Northants), 8 : W. 

Hennings (^Ianchester), 8 ; Llewellyn Kitchen (York), o ; 
T. R. Milburn (Sunderland), 7 ; W. B Whitie (Glasgow), 3. 

Representative of the Architectural Assoi iation. — W. G. 
Newton, 8. 

Standing C'o.m'httees. 

Art (10 Meetings). — Fellows : Professor -S. D. Adshead, 6 ; 
Herbert Baker, 4 ; Walter Cave, 3 : J. J. Joass, 2 ; Sir Edwin 
L. Lutyens, R.-A., o ; Halsey Ricardo, 7 ; Professor A. E. 
Richardson, i ; Professor F. M. Simpson, 4 ; Maurice E 
Webb, 9 Associates : W. R. Davidge, 5 : Cyril A. Farey, 4 ; 
P. W. Lovell, 6 ; Michael Waterhouse, 2 : W. A. Webb, 3 ; 
-Arthur Welford, 8. Appointed by Council : Walter Tapper, 8 ; 
W. A, Forsyth, 6 ; Alfred Cox, 5 ; F. R. Hiorns, 6 ; J. D. 
Coleridge, 6. 

Literature (8 Meetings). — Fellows : Louis Ambler, 6 ; 
Martin S. Briggs, 5 ; Hubert C. Corlotte, 6 ; W. Curtis Green, 

0 ; E. Stanley Hall, 3 ; Arthur Stratton, 4 ; C. Harrison 
Townsend, b ; W. Henry Ward, 5 : P. Leslie Waterhouse, 3 : 

H. H. Stath.im, i. Associutes : W. H. Ansell, 5; L B. 
Budden, o ; H. Ch.ilton Bradshaw , 5 ; A T. Edw ards, 4 ; 
J. Alan Slater, 7 ; J. Flubert Worthington, i. Appointed by 
Council : H. Austen Hall, 5 ; H M. Fletcher, 6 ; .A. H. 
Moberly, 6 ; S. C. Ramsey, t> ; C. E. Sayer, 7. 

Practice (g Meetings). — Fellozcs : Henry Ashley, 9 ; 
(Max Clarke, 5 ; A. W . S, Cross, o ; G Tophant Forrest, 2 ; 
.Arthur Keen, 3 ; G. H. Lovegrove, S ; C. Stanley Peach. 3 ; 
Sydney Perks, 6 ; John Slater, 9 ; W. Henry White. 7, Asso- 

1 lutes : (; Scott Cockrill, g : Horace Cubitt, 0 ; H V. Mdnes 
Emerson, 6 ; J. Douglas Scott, 8 ; Digby L. Solomon, 6 ; 
Herbert A. Welch, 7. Appointed by Council : Harry 'Leather, 
5 ; Rupert S.iv.igo, 2 ; Francis Jones, 8 ; T. R. Milburn, 5 ; 
.A. O Collard, 8. 

Science (9 Meetings). — Fclluv.s : H. Percv Adams, i ; 
R. Stephen A\lmg. 2 ; Felix Clay, 2 ; W. E. Vernon Cromp- 

* Ab-ciit fi'iiii miwimI iii.-etings thmugli illiirs- 
t. Absent in Indi.i during most ot the Se-siou 
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ton, S : Francis Hooper. S ; Alan E. Munhy, 5 : S. B. Russell, 

5 ; H. D. Seal les-Wood, 4 : Professor R. Elsey Smith, 4 ; 
Racmond Unwin. 2 Assf^cuitfs : R J. Any^el. 2 ; Henry W. 
Burrows, g ; C. A. Daubney. S ; G. Leonard Elkinutun. 4 ; 
J. H. Markham, 3 ; Cha^. \Voodward. 6. Appuintfd by 
Cijitncil : J. Ernest Franck. S ; T. F tl. AVhite, o ; H. A. Saul, 

6 ; Herbert Shepherd, 4 : E. Fiander Etchells, 4. 

Examinations 

The Examinations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be held on the following dates ; — 

The Intermediate on 9, 13, 13 and 15 June 1933. 
Applications must be sent in on or before f) Alay. 

The Final and Special Examinations on 33, 33, 34, 
36. 37 and 39 June 1933. Applications must be sent in 
on or before 30 May. 

The Special War Examination on 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 Juh 
1923. Applications must be sent in on or before 2 June. 

The Testim.onies of Study, etc., with the necessary 
fees, must accompany all applications, all of wUich are 
to be addressed to the undersigned. 

Iax IM.tcALiSTER, Sic. R.I.B.A. 

Competitions 

NEWPORT WAR .MEMORIAL CO.MPETITIO.N. 

The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have been in negotiation with the 
promoters of this Competition and the Conditions, 
which will be issued immediately, are now in order. 
The veto of the Royal Institute of British .Architects is 
accordingly removed, and members are at liberty to 
take part in the Competition. 

I.\N M.tcALiSTER, Sec. R.I.B.A. 

Competitions Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Ipswich War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 

Members" Column 

Mu B M (rooi'WiN-. ARIBA. li.i? i. sunn.d pi.c il.c at Z'J- 
CiU t iKb” Pkn 'L b M I 

ROOM WANTED 

Tim; uii?urnuln-T U/miii WMiued by an hitfr a- r.ttiro in London 
R'-nt I zo aiinmu — Apj<iy Bo.n 2^42, ' " Sc.ietary R.I.B.A . 

'J L'diduit MKct, L'tndmii. \\ I 

OFFIir: TO LET 

( >FFH I to L'-'t . \'i' I' 'Ida. StLc*-' t . \\ t t- r 1 uiiii elat'd FT. 1 tiu. 

li j!' i .lU'l JittHia-' J. 40 p( 1 ai'iiuiu - - Ajyly r>( '.x 2 ^ x. < ' > eh. t.iry 

K I B -\ , 0 (-I'uduit Stn-ft, A' i. 

A P To ! X'i .M F N'i S W A N 'JT . I ' 

I H 1 \ II \ I ' RIBA, lira' II th o • (T arOiit' ' till al ak of aiiv 
<;• - r’plb 21 0 \ r r 2'' A t a.^-a 1 .' -lal. -n e Af'.TWiu * , tli' -n 'UcTiIv ir liabT' 
aiid lU' (I t" i' ']» 'luiniktA — A j>pp. I’" 'X 5 ' < j S* x n uh \ R I B A . 

M (. I didnit Stn i t. \V I 

\ R I B A ' 2 2 J d'.^in " p' 'iti' 'U -■< T.'-i-taiit >rkiii2 diaWTiiji.', 

d'tMl-, vp, , 111- atlmli-, ■\il-\f\- and }.. 14., < tw - F.\]-.I]<U<C HI 

d‘ hu'pital, ''liun h <trid (.onnia n ;al w-ak Fx- nlb-rit tfMti- 
lu' nul- M'xltrati ^alaiy t-) < < -n , t la iny ■ — Aj.pl;. B-.x z^jZi, c;u 
S' -■ r* tai A' R I BA , v C . .ii* but St if* t , A i - 
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Minutes XV 

At the Annual Cieneral Aleetinj^ fheinc the Twelfth General 
Meeting ot the Session 1921-1922) held on Monday, i Alay 
1922, at cS p.m. — Mr. H. D. Searles-\Vood, Vice-President, in 
the chair. The attendance book was siunied by 29 Fellows 
(including S members of the L'ounciD, 23 Associated (including 
4 members of the Council), and 2 Licentiates. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Aleeting held on 
3 April, ha\ing been published in the Journal. Asere coniirmed 
and sitrned. 

The Hon. Sccrerar\ announced the decease of the following 
members : — Professor James Black Fulton, elected Associate 
1 90O and Fellow 1921. Air. T. A. Millar, elected F'ellow 1921, 
Air. G. E. Flalliday, F.S A , elected P'ellow 11^97, Air. Harold 
French, elected Associate 1909, and Air. Edtrar Stones, elected 
Licentiate 1911. It was Resolaed that the regrets of the 
Institute for the lo>s of these Alembers be recorded on the 
Alinutes of the Aleetmtr, and that a message of condolence and 
SAmpathy be con\eAed to their rclatnes. 

The Plon. Secretary read a letter from Air. G. Gilbert Scott 
[F.], R.A.. thanking the members for their congratulations on 
his election as a Royal Academician. 

The folloAAing members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman : — 
Alessrs. T. P. Bennett, Fellow, and E. FL Alisford and G. T. 
Heard, Associates. 

The Chairman formally presented the Report of the Council 
for the official year 1921—22, and informed the n^embers that 
the Chairmen or other representati\es of each of the Com- 
mittees whose reports were appended to the Council's Report 
had been asked to attend the meeting so as to be in a position to 
answer any questions that might be asked in connection with 
these reports. 

'The Chairman having moved the adoption of the Report and 
invited discussion upon it. the Hon. Secretary seconded the 
motion, and a discussion ensued, in which the following mem- 
bers took part : — Alessrs. Wm. Woodward [F.], Percival AL 
Fra.er [F.]. AL S. Briggs [F.]. F R. Hiorns [F.], Francis 
Hooper [F 1 , Professor S. D. Adshead FF.], T. R. Alilburn 
[F], Alan E. Alunby [F.]. 

The following members then replied to ejuestions on behalt 
of the Committees which they represented — Air. Walter 
CaA-e [F.], for the Art Standing Committee and the Board of 
Architectural Education ; Air. John Slater [F.], for the Practice 
Standing Committee ; Air. H. W. Burrows [A.], for the 
Science Standing Committee ; Air. J. Alan Slater [A.], for the 
Literature Standing Committee ; Air. H. Ashley [F]., ior 
the Competitions Committee : Air. W. R. Da\idge [F.], for 
the Town Planning and Hou'-'ing Committee ; Air. Sydney 
Perks [F.]. for the Finance and House Committee. 

The morion haA ing been put from the Chair, it aa as Rlsoi ath 
unanimously, that the Report of the Council for the official 
year 1921-22 be approAed and adopted. 

The Chairman stated that the list ot attendances at the Coun- 
cil and Standing Committee meetings had been laid on the 
table and aaouM be printed in the next issue of the Journ.AiL. 

Upon the motion ot the Chairman, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary, a Aote of thanks was passed b\ acclamation to Air. 
John Hudson [F.] and Air. A \\ . Sheppard [A P for their 
serAices as Hon. Auditors for the past a ear, and these gentlemen 
A\ere again nominated as Auditors for the ensuing Aear ot office. 

The proceedings closed at <1.50 p.m. 

Dates of Publication. — 1921: 12th. 26th November; loth, 
24th December. 1922 : 14th, 28th January ; iith, 25th Feb- 
ruary ; nth, 25th Alarch ; 8th, 22nd April ; 6th, 20th Alay , 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July ; 19th August ; 23rd September ; 
2ist October. 
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Fig. 2. — M.^lton's View of St. J.vmes’s Street in 1800, showing Brooks's (right) .«d Boodle's (left) 


London Clubs 

By STANLEY C. RAMSEY [E.] 

[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, iMonday, 3 April 1922] 


T he Clubs of London, considered as a group 
of buildings, are amongst our most cherished 
possessions. We speak of them collectively, as 
we speak of the “ City Churches ” or the “ London 
Squares,” as sonrcthing peculiar to and inseparable 
from London life. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, to whom I am indebted for 
much of my information on this subject, in his book 
on London Clubs, tells us that ” the modern club, 
with its luxuries and comforts, has its origin in the 
tavern and coffee-house of a long-past age.” He 
mentions the ‘‘ Mermaid,” which is supposed to 
have been the meeting-place ot Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, as one of the earliest ot London’s clubs. 
But it was the coffee and chocolate houses of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which formed 
the nucleus of so manv of our famous clubs. The 


proprietors found that as time went on it paid them 
to exclude the general public and to run these houses 
for the benefit of their regular habitues, who them- 
selves decided bv election who were and who were 
not to be allowed to join them. Afterwards com- 
mittees took the management of the clubs out of the 
hands of the proprietors and ran them for the bene- 
fit of the members. Thus we find the name of the 
original proprietor or the name of the coffee-house 
is to-dav the name of the club, such as Arthur's, 
Whi te’s', Brooks’s and Boodle's, 

These earlier social clubs are to he found in St. 
James’s Street, a street conveniently adjacent to 
St. James’s Palace, and famous in the annals of the 
eighteenth century. Pall Mall is the chosen neigh- 
bourhood of the literary, political and Service clubs 
of the earlv and middle nineteenth centurv ; whilst 


O 
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the leter social clubs are to be found for the most 
part in Piccadilly. There are, of course, other clubs 
dotted all over London, hut this is Clubland proper. 

i\Ianv ot the club buildings have undergone 
strange and, in some cases, sad experiences whilst, 
happilv, manv others remain practicallv as thev 
were built. The buildings themselves are not all of 
equal architectural importance, some verv famous 
clubs being represented bv verv unworthv archi- 
tecture, and others, though perhaps having an 
interesting facade, have been spoilt internallv by 
thoughtless renovations and alterations. Again, the 
interiors mav have sur\ived practicallv unchanged, 
whilst it is the exteriors that have suffered bv subse- 
quent so-c tiled “ improvements."’ For my purpose 
this evening I have, therefore, hati to make a selec- 
tion : and if I pass over anything that merits notice, 

I must crave your pardon. 

BROOKS'S. 

Brooks’s Club, on the west side of St. James’s 
Street (Fig. i), is one of those famous centres around 
which the brilliant social life of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century revolved. There is a distinct 
Georgian atmosphere about the place and the 
street which, in spite of the changes of the last 150 
yeais, persists to this day — a flavour, as it were, of 
that attractive and cultured life which we associate 
with the period of its foundation : and thus it is no 
difficult work for the imagination to people the 
district with the well-known flgurcs of Fox, Pitt. 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Hume the philosopher. 
Gibbon the historian, with Garrick and Sheridan — 
all of \vhom were members of Brooks’s. 

The club was founded in 1764, and its original 
headquarters \vould appear to have been somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the Alarlborough Club in 
Pali IMall. The original founder teas Almack, of 
happv memorv, under whose direction the club 
seems to have acipiired a reputation tor heavy 
gambling and gat' living. There arc in the present 
smoking-room (miginallv the gambling-room) tw o 
of the old gaming tables, while on the walls ot the 
staircase is a frame of counters, red, black and 
white, the .Gees of which are marked with various 
sums ranging from a few pounds up to a thousand 
guineas — pleasantly suggestive of long nights and 
heavv settlements. In 1774 Brooks became the 
master of the establishment, and in 177S he built the 
present premises, which henceforth bore his name. 

d'here seems to be some doubt as to who was the 


architect of the building. The land w as con\ cved to 
Mr. Brooks from Hemw Holland, who has been 
credited with the design, though competent critics 
have ascribed the 'svork to James Y vatt. Henrv 
Holland w as a well-known architect of speculative 
tendencies, who acquired land in the south-western 
district and developed estates in .Sloane Street and 
the neighbourhood. He was, moreover, architect 
tor the Prince Regent, and built Carlton House for 
his august master. There is a solielitv about the 
earlv part ot the club building, together with a hand- 
ling of the detail, which is somew hat after the man- 
ner of some ot the old houses in Hans Crescent and 
Chelsea, which, if Holland were the architect for 
tliese, would go far to establish him as the designer 
of Bro(jks’s. The ele\ ations ha\'e suffered fromsub- 
sequent alterations, and the original character has 
been somewhat lost. Mahon's view' of St. James’s 
Street (Fig. 2), published in iSoo, show's the fapade 
in its original condition. There was then a project- 
ing porch of four panelled piers, with a graceful iron 
balconv over, and the windows to the first-floor 
rooms had plain brick surrounds with gauged 
arches in place of the not too well designed pedi- 
mented tops and architraves of cement which now 
disfigure them. The old sash windows with the 
small panes have also been removed : the substitu- 
tion of pkate-glass git'es the building a mid-Vic- 
torian appearance ; and matters were not improved 
by the addition of the balustrade to tire roof. 

The interior has had a much happier fate, so that 
much of its original charm remains. The large 
smoking-room on the first floor (the “Great Sub- 
scription Room”), as may be judged from the plate 
(Fig. 3), is a magnificent apartment. Ithasasplendid 
barrelled ceiling, and the ornament throughout is 
beautifullv detailed and executed. The ceiling is 
divided into rectangular-shaped panels bv flat bands 
of delicatelv m.odelled guilloche ornaments, accen- 
tuated bv the gilding, which is put on solid — the 
correct method of gilding for this class of work. 
From the centre of the ceiling hangs a graceful 
fitting of gilt-metal and glass lustres, originally 
used for candles but now adapted for electric light. 
The period of gas, w'lth the accompanying mid- 
Victorian fittings (ff unhallowed association, was 
passed over in disdainful neglect, and before the in- 
troduction of the present method of illumination 
nothing later than candles or lamps was used ; and 
the club is to be congratulated on its escape from 
the artistic horrors of the gasolier. Passing on to the 
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adjoining room — the strangers’ smoking-room, 
formerly the dining-room of more stately days — v/e 
find ourselves in another beautiful chamber of a 
similar style and decoration. 

Brooks’s is expressive of the older kind of club, 
and is one of a famous group such as Arthur’s, 
White’s and Boodle’s, a more purely social institu- 
tion as compared with the great political clubs like 
the Reform, the Carlton and the Conservative, 
which did not come into being until the early part 
of the nineteenth century — one of the direct results 
of the broadening and consolidation of the two 
great national parties on the more democratic 
basis caused by the economical developments of 
this time. 

WHITE’S. 

One of the most famous of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury clubs in St. James’s Street is White’s ; but al- 
though important socially and historically, it has 
little architectural interest. 

The original house consisted of a plain three- 
storey brick building with a Doric portico and a 
light iron railing over. In i8ii this doorway was 
removed, and the celebrated bow- window from 
which Beau Brummell and Lord Alvanley, with 
their followers, quizzed the passers-by, was put in 
its place. The present front is the work of Lockyer, 
who remodelled the fa9ade in 1850. The four bas- 
reliefs immediately under the main cornice are by 
George Scharf, junior. The result, though by no 
means a brilliant piece of architecture, is interesting 
as a Victorian essay in the eighteenth-century man- 
ner — -one seems to see the “ Bucks ” and the 
“ Beaux ” of the earlier period grinning through a 
mask of Victorian respectability. The finest room 
in the club is the coffee-room. 

Probably the most interesting thing about 
White’s architecturally is that Robert Adam, in 
1787, prepared a scheme for what was practically 
the entire rebuilding of the club. If this had been 
carried out, White’s would have been the finest of 
the eighteenth-century club buildings ; but, alas ! 
Adam’s scheme remained a paper one. The original 
drawings may be seen in the Soane Museum ; and 
I am indebted to the courtesy of the curator. Air. 
Arthur Bolton, for permission to show them to- 
night, 

BOODLE’S. 

Boodle’s Club is on the same side of St. James’s 
Street as White’s, and almost opposite Brooks’s 


(Fig. 2). Of all the eighteenth-century clubs that 
remain to us, this is the most complete both extern- 
ally and internally. 

In some articles on the London Clubs I wrote for 
the Architectural Review some nine years ago I at- 
tributed the design of Boodle’s to Robert Adam ; 
and if I erred, I erred in good company, for Air. 
Ralph Nevill and Messrs. Belcher and Alacartney 
also ascribe the work to this architect. But Air. 
Arthur Bolton, who has made such an exhaustive 
study of the Adam Brothers and their works, will 
have none of it ; he says there is not a shred of direct 
evidence to connect Adam with the design of this 
building. In an authoritative article on the club 
published in Country Life, 9 December 1916, Air. 
Bolton gives all the evidence against the Adam 
theory. From this it would appear that the club 
was built about 1775, and notin 1765, the date com- 
monly assumed. He quotes Horace Walpole, in 
writing to Horace Alann, on 23 Alarch 1776, refer- 
ring to Boodle’s : “ A new' club is opened in St. 
James’s Street that prizes itself in surpassing all its 
predecessors.” Again, some sale particulars pub- 
lished in 1802 described the lease to be sold as dated 
from 5 July 1775. Assuming this date of 1775 to be 
the correct one, then, there is much to be said 
against the theory that Robert Adam was the 
architect. Comparing this building with the Society 
of Arts, which w'as built by Adam in 1772-74, we 
find, particularly in the interior decoration, an in- 
feriority of detail and general design to that of 
the Adelphi building. What was possible in 1765 
seems improbable in 1775. 

But if we cannot properly describe Boodle’s as 
the w'ork of the Adam Brothers, we can quite safely 
say that it belongs to the Adam School. The street 
elevation is so w'ell known to all students of archi- 
tecture that a complete analysis is unnecessary. 
The large three-light window on the first floor, 
expressive as it is of the fine chamber behind it, is 
probably one of the best-known windows in Lon- 
don. Its combination with the bow-window of the 
lower storey is particularly successful, though this 
bow-window was added at a later date, probably by 
Papw'orth. The building remains to-dav practically 
as it appeared when it was first built. The lower 
storey and dressings are of painted plaster, the main 
w’alling being of ordinary London stocks, mellowed 
by age to a delightful tone. 

The interior has been almost as little altered as 
the exterior. Between 1821 and 1824 certain altera- 
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tions were made by John Papworth, and probably it 
was he who added the rather uninteresting coffee- 
room at the rear. The finest room in the buildings 
is the large saloon on the first ffoor. Originally the 
gambling-room of the club, it is now simply 
known as the saloon. This chamber, and the two 
small saucer-domed apartments opening out of it, 
are arranged en suite. The ceiling of the saloon, 
which was originally painted, has now been coyered 
with plain whitewash, to the undoubted detriment 
of the room ; fine as it is now, it must haye been 
still more impressiye before the paintings which 
adorned the ceiling were remoyed. The face of the 
pilasters is treated with a fine arabesque, and the 
capitals, with their rich cluster of delicately 
modelled leayes, are good examples of typical 
“ Adam ” work. The doors are diyided into panels 
enriched with a small guilloche ornament, which is 
both eff'ectiye and original. The door opposite the 
large Venetian window is a particularly beautiful 
example, with its well-proportioned entablature and 
ram’s-head pilasters. The panels immediately be- 
low the cornice of the saloon are modelled in low 
relief, and the only remaining expression of the 
painter whose work originally embellished the 
apartment is seen in the painted panel oyer the 
fireplace. 

Boodle’s has always been a purely social club. 
Originally known as the Sayoir Viyre, it was in its 
early days noted for the high play that was indulged 
in by the members, and the costliness of the mas- 
querades and other festiyities which they inaugura- 
ted. The club records, including lists of members, 
curious and instructiye old betting-books, and a 
complete list of managers since its inception, date 
back to 1764. Gibbon, the historian, was a member 
of Boodle’s, and doubtless he found it a pleasant 
retreat after his monumental labours on the Decline 
and Fall. 

Of the remaining clubs in St. James’s Street per- 
haps Arthur’s and the Deyonshire are the most 
interesting. Arthur’s was the original abode of 
White’s, but the present clubhouse was built in 
1825. The eleyation is quiet and restrained, and if 
not an exciting piece of architecture, it is both 
scholarly and dignified. The Deyonshire Club was 
once the abode of Crockford’s, a celebrated gaming- 
house of the early nineteenth century. The original 
building was designed by Wyatt in 1827, but has 
since been refronted. 


ST. J.\MES’S. 

Of all the clubs in Piccadilly my fayourite, 
architecturally, is the St. James’s. 

Coyentry House, No. 106 Piccadilly, was origin- 
ally built by Sir Hugh Hunlock, whose initials, 
H. H., may be seen on a fine old lead cistern, bear- 
ing the date 1761, which still exists in the front 
area ; but, unfortunately for Sir Hugh, he appears 
to haye built without counting the cost, and in 1764, 
vyhen the house was still unfinished, he was com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to sell to the 
sixth Earl of Coyentry, who purchased it for 10,000 
guineas, with an annual ground rent of The 

sixth Earl’s chief claim to notoriety seems to haye 
been the fact that he had the temerity to take for his 
wife the celebrated beauty Maria Gunning, the 
eldest of the three amazing Irish sisters who, without 
either manners or education, captured London by 
their dazzling good looks. The first Countess, how- 
ever, was dead when the Earl took Coyentry House, 
and it was for the pleasure of her successor that 
Robert .Ldam was employed on the finishing and 
decorating of the interior. 

Who was actually responsible for the original 
design of the building I haye been unable to dis- 
coyer. Certain features seem to indicate Sir William 
Chambers as the author, particularly the treatment 
of the principal staircase giying access to the upper 
rooms. This corresponds, both in plan and detail, 
to a similar staircase which existed in Carrington 
House, Whitehall — now, alas ! pulled down — and 
for which it is known Chambers was responsible. 
It must be remembered that the work of the archi- 
tects of the eighteenth century was much more of 
one school than is the case to-day ; and with the 
smaller and less important buildings, unless some 
clear record exists, it is extremely difficult, ewen 
after a close examination, to attribute them to any 
particular artist. Whoeyer’s work it was, the princi- 
pal front is one of the most dignified and note- 
worthy fa9ades in Piccadilly, and can more than 
hold its owm when compared with more important 
and better-know'n buildings. It is, as the date and 
the foregoing summarisings would suggest, a build- 
ing of the late Palladian period, and is a delightful 
example of restrained artistry. The design may be 
said to be the last brilliant dicker of the old school, 
which was shortly to giye place to the works of 
Adam and the later men. 

Robert Adam has been referred to in connection 
with the design of certain parts of the interior. He 
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first comes on the scene early in 1765, as dated draw- 
ings at the Soane Museum testify. The ceiling of 
the front room onthefirstfloor(originally thedining- 
room, now the coffee-room of the club) (Fig. 4) is 
an interesting example of Adam’s earlier manner, 
which differed considerably from the more pro- 
nounced style of his later years. In the original 
drawing, which may be seen at the Soane, the 
colouring is quite different from that which is 
usually associated with the name of its talented 
originator ; it more closely resembles its Roman 
prototypes, on which Adam worked. The drawing 
is inscribed as a “ Design of a Ceiling for the 
Dining Room at the Rt. Honble. The Earl of 
Coventry’s House in Piccadilly. In the style of 
the painted ornaments of the Ancients.” The 
room immediately at the rear of the coffee-room, 
formerly Lady Coventry’s bedroom, and now used 
as a members’ private dining-room, contains 
another beautiful Adam ceiling. Adjacent is a 
small octagonal room which was originally Lady 
Coventry’s boudoir. Adam was particularly fond 
of these small octagonal rooms, and the work here 
is equal to anything he ever did. 

Though built originally as a private house, the 
building is singularly well adapted for the purpose 
of a social club such as the St. James’s, and it is 
happy in having escaped spoliation at the hands of 
the modern decorator, whose misdirected efforts 
have resulted in the partial or complete ruin of 
many similar buildings. 

No. 105 Piccadilly was built in 1780 for Lord 
Barrymore, a wild young rake of the late eighteenth 
century. After many vicissitudes the building 
became the home of the Isthmian Club. There is 
practically nothing of the original interior left. 

No. 81 Piccadilly was, for a short time, the home 
of Watier’s, a famous club started by George IV 
w'hen he was Prince Regent, and managed by his 
chef. 

Another of the famous houses in Piccadilly used 
for a club is the home of the Naval and Alilitary. 
Built in 1760 for Lord Esremont, it was for a long 
time the residence of Lord and Lady Palmerston. 
The interior of the building has suffered terribly. 
There is practicalL nothing of any interest left 
beyond the small octagon room, which was once 
Lady Palmerston’s boudoir and has a very beautiful 
ceiling. 


THE UNION CLUB. 

I am now going to take you to another part of 
London to visit the Union Club — a link between 
the clubs of St. James’s Street and those of Pall 
-Mall. 

The present home of the club, forming, with the 
College of Phvsicians, a complete block of buildings 
on the west side of Trafalgar Square, was built from 
designs by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., in 1822. The 
design is in the manner of the so-called Greek Re- 
vival, though why it should be called “ revival ” 
any more than the work of the Renaissance in Italy 
should be called Roman Revival, it is difficult to 
say. But whatever criticism may be made of the 
term, it will be generally agreed that the leading 
men of the Greek Revival, to use the accepted 
phrase, made a considerable contribution to Lon- 
don — so considerable, indeed, that it is impossible 
to realise what the architectural aspect of the city 
would have been without them. Pre-eminent 
among them was the architect of the Union Club, 
and though individual works of his contemporaries 
may be finer in certain respects, his work, taken as 
a whole, is by far the most important that was 
carried out in London during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Smirke’s buildings are remarkable for the sim- 
plicity of theme, the skilful disposition of his masses 
in elevation, and the subordination and scholarly 
treatment of his detail. His chief weakness was 
his inability to grasp the broader significance of his 
plan. An instance of this is found in his design 
for the British Museum, in which the central 
pavilion, forming the most important feature in the 
main front, is merelv the approach to a rather 
narrow entrance hall, which, in the original plan, 
gave access on to an open courtyard ; the subsequent 
filling in of this courtyard or quadrangle with the 
reading room provided more reason for the 
emphasis of the entrance, but this was more in the 
nature of a happy accident than anything else. A 
somewhat similar error in first principles is evi- 
denced in the block of buildings of which the Union 
Club forms part. The block, forming, as it does, 
the side of a square open on three sides, should 
have been considered in relation to the design of 
the whole area, and the placing of the hexastvle 
portico which forms the entrance to the College of 
Physicians facing towards, instead of awav from, 
the National Gallerv was, I think, a mistake. The 
elevation of the L^nion Club towards Trafalgar 
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Square is, considered by itself, a well-balanced and 
appropriate fa9ade for its position. It is when we 
come to consider the direction which is given to it 
bv ending the plan on the north side bv the portico 
already referred to, and treating the foot of the plan 
in Cockspur Street with the bow-window to the 
morning room ot the club — a charming feature in 
itself — that we realise this error in principle. 

The design of the interior of the building is in 
some respects not equal to that of the e.xterior, par- 
ticularly in the treatment of some of the detail. The 
entrance hall is quite plain, and has very little 
architectural interest. Beyond, and opening out of 
it, is the main staircase, with a simple balustrade 
of cast iron crowned with a mahogany handrail, the 
sweeping lines of which are extremely graceful. 
The architects of this period have taught us, beyond 
all others, the correct use of cast iron, and as an 
example of what can be done in this material one 
has only to instance the fine lamp standards on this 
staircase. The coffee-room occupies the central 
position on the ground floor facing towards 
Trafalgar Square, which affords a pleasant outlook 
for the four windows of this apartment. It has a 
well-detailed ceiling, with enrichments of delicate 
mouldings, and slightly raised Greek frets. Most 
attractive features of the room are the four cut-glass 
chandeliers, now adapted for the purposes of 
electric light, which beautiful fittings in themselves 
give altogether a %yonderful appearance of gaiety 
and glitter to the apartment. The morning room, 
with its spacious bow-window overlooking Cock- 
spur Street, is the glory of the club. It has prob- 
ably the brightest and gayest outlook of any club 
window in London : from it one seems to be looking 
at the very heart of the metropolis where east meets 
west. The room is divided into three bays with 
scagliola columns, based on the order from the 
Tower of the Winds at Athens, though not nearly 
so well executed as the similar columns in the hall 
of the Athenffium Club. There are two chimnev- 
pieces, one in each of the end bays. The design 
of these, however, is not very good : it would seem 
that Smirke had intended to be a little playful in 
their design, but the result is not far removed from 
the grotesque. 

Sir Robert Smirke and his brother Sydney were 
also responsible for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club in Pall Mall, which was built in 1S36-37. It 
is interesting to note how' many of these Pall Mall 
dubs were built within a few years of one another. 


Nash seems to have started with the United .Service 
Club in 1828 ; the Athenaeum, by Decimus Burton, 
followed in 1830 ; then the Travellers’, by Barry, in 
1S32 ; the Reform in 1837-38 ; and the Carlton in 
1854. Comparing these Pall Mall Clubs with the 
clubs of .St. James’s Street, we are at once struck 
with the more serious aspect of these later build- 
ings. The Georgian tradition was dead, and the 
nineteenth century was in full swing. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club has an impos- 
ing front towards Pall Mall, but the architecture 
lacks the purity of the earlier Union Club — archi- 
tecturally it stands midway between this building 
and the Conservative Club, which was built by 
Sydney Smirke and Basevi in 1845. One of the most 
interesting features in the facade are the seven bas- 
reliefs executed by Nicholl, who was also employed 
on similar work at the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. Internally the club is chiefly remark- 
able for its library. 

THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 

It would materially add to the already heavy 
burden of the average architect could he foresee the 
changes that would be effected in his buildings at 
the hands of others in future years. Sometimes the 
building is fortunate in being dealt with by a con- 
siderate and sympathetic designer, but in other 
cases the design only too surely suffers by later 
additions and alterations. 

This, to a certain extent, is the case with the 
United Service Club. Built by Nash in 1828, it re- 
m.ained to be altered and embellished bv Decimus 
Burton in 1858, a proceeding which, judging from 
drawings that exist of the original fabric, must have 
robbed it of m.uch of its essential charm. The 
members of that year, discontented with the some- 
what severe and chaste lines of the e.xterior, called 
in Burton “ to ornament and improve it,” to use a 
felicitous phrase. Burton consequently proceeded 
to do so with great gusto, though we cannot feel 
that bis labours were altogether happily directed. 
Fortunately, Decimus Burton’s efforts at the United 
.Service Club were chiefly confined to the exterior ; 
the interior retains more of the true spirit of Nash. 

The club was originally housed in a building in 
Charles Street, off the Haymarket, an interesting 
e.xample of the Greek manner of the early part of 
the nineteenth century, now demolished. The 
present premises in Pall Mall were commenced in 
1S28 and completed by midsummer 1829. 
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From a perspective of the original building, this 
appears to have been a sober and dignified composi- 
tion. There was originally a portico on the Water- 
loo Place side, the removal of which was effected 
by Burton, who apparently placed it in the rear ; 
but, apart from this, Burton concerned himself 
mainly with the application of somewhat mere- 
tricious and unnecessary ornament. 

A careful comparison of the two designs, as it was 
and as it is, indicates that Burton’s work chiefly 
affected the ground-floor windows, which, in place 
of the severely rectangular forms of Nash, now have 
elliptical heads, with architraves, swags, and key- 
stones none too fortunate in their effect or detail. 
The first-floor windows appear to have escaped 
much alteration, and we may take it that they are 
practically the same as Nash built them. For the 
rest, we owe to Decimus Burton the extremely 
ornate filling to the frieze of the main cornice, the 
work in the pediment of the double-storeyed portico 
in Pall Mall, and the balustrade with the lamp 
standards surrounding the basement area, in place 
of the light iron railing originally provided by Nash. 
This balustrade is perhaps the most successful part 
of Burton’s performance. 

It is particularly difficult to reconcile the work of 
Burton on this building with what he did at the 
Athenteum, on the other side of Waterloo Place, and 
it can only be explained by the change in public 
opinion during the intervening years and the result- 
ant effect on the architect. 

In the mass the building is still a fine and striking 
structure, and though there is something to regret, 
there is still much to admire. Internally the most 
impressive feature is the grand staircase, which 
must rank amongst the great examples of London. 

The plan is interesting and a little unique by 
reason of the position which the staircase hall 
occupies in the building. This is approached from 
the side by the main entrance in Pall hlall, through 
a small columned outer lobby, and the main stair- 
case centres on the front of the Waterloo Place side, 
a fact which has led some to believe that the portico 
which originally occupied this side and was pulled 
down bv Decimus Burton, was used as an entrance 
fromWaterloo Place. There is, however, no evidence 
of this, either in Nash’s perspective or in the records 
of the club. Piobablv the chief purpose that Nash 
intended this portico to serve was to balance the 
mass of the main portico, and to form a correspond- 
ing feature to the Athenaeum porch on the other 
side of Waterloo Place. 


The library of the club, on the first floor, facing 
the gardens of Carlton House Terrace at the rear, 
and extending the whole length of this front, is a 
finely proportioned room of generous dimensions. 
In the disposition of its parts it follows much the 
same plan as the libraries of the Reform and the 
Athenaeum — that is to say, it is divided into three 
unequal bays, with columns and entablature. It 
would seem that Nash was the originator of this 
type of plan for the larger apartments of a club, 
though doubtless prototypes of a similar character 
may be found even earlier than this. Whoever 
originated it, this type of plan with the three fire- 
places, one in each of the end walls, and one in the 
centre of the long wall opposite the windows, is 
particularly suitable for anyroom in which provision 
is desired to be made for the grouping together of 
individuals in an easy and comfortable manner. 

THE ATHENTiUM CLUB. 

On the opposite side of Waterloo Place is the 
Athenaeum. It stands on what was the west end of 
the courtyard of old Carlton House, and was erected 
from the designs of Decimus Burton in 1830, at a 
cost of £35,000. The architect was only twenty- 
seven years of age when he received his commission 
for the building, and it is doubtful if he ever built 
anything in later years of equal importance which 
so adequately represented his skill. 

In his day the productions of Stuart and Revett 
were the guides of the “ orthodox,” and Burton 
accepted them without question^; he never dis- 
played that masterly adaptation and distinctive 
application which mark the works of Elmes and 
Cockerell, and he never appears to have had the 
slightest hesitation in using Roman and Greek 
motifs more or less indiscriminately. Elis work is 
chieflv remarkable for its refinement and restraint, 
for a feeling for fine though not original detail — 
qualities which are particularlv well exemplified in 
this building. If anything, he would appear to have 
had a leaning towards Roman rather than Greek 
prototypes, though he designed many buildings in 
the fashionable Greek manner of his time. The ex- 
terior of the Athenaeum is certainly more Roman 
than Greek, and, with the exception of the Par- 
thenaic frieze (which was modelled by the Scottish 
sculptor John Henning, at the instance of Croker, a 
somewhat strong-willed member of the club, who 
insisted on this feature being introduced), there is 
nothing on the outside of the building that in any 
way represents Greek architecture. 
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A noteworthy feature of the exterior is the bal- 
cony dividing the two storeys. The skilful treat- 
ment of this is particularly worthy of study. It is no 
mere affair of a ledge interrupting the vertical 
rhythm of the building, but has rather the appear- 
ance of growing out of the main walling, and the 
sweeping lines of the simple but strongly-marked 
brackets earn' the eve upwards to the overshadow- 
ing cornice which protects the frieze. 

A very good example of Burton’s indifference to 
the rigid claims of style is seen in his design for the 
entrance hall of the club, which has a Roman barrel 
ceiling, richly coffered, supported by Greek Corin- 
thian columns modelled on the well-kno\yn example 
from the Tower of the Winds at Athens. The effect 
of this hall, with the grand staircase on the central 
axis branching into two flights from the first landing 
— the approach in a subdued light, and the stair- 
case brightly illumined by a large octagonal skylight 
placed centrally over it — is extremely impressive. 
The present colour-scheme, carried out under the 
direction of the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, is 
a most effective one. The columns are a golden- 
yellow colour, with solid gilt caps. The ceiling is 
cream, with slight enrichments in colour, and the 
walls are picked out in various shades of lemon- 
yellow. The marble dado to the staircase was put up 
about twenty years ago ; it is finished with a Greek 
fret of a dark bronze colour, picked out with a thin 
silver fine. Alma-Tadema was also responsible for 
gilding the statue of the Belvedere Apollo (a copy, 
of course, of the original in the Vatican) that 
occupies the recess on the landing at the head of the 
first flight of stairs, and for the design of the sur- 
round to the clock, which is a delicate interpretation 
of Greek ornament executed in bronze. This hall is 
altogether very harmonious in effect, and the club 
owes much to Alma-Tadema’s wonderful feeling 
for colour. 

The various rooms of the club are grouped sym- 
metrically around the staircase. The coffee-room 
(Fig. 5), on the ground floor, occupies the w hole ot 
the left-hand side and looks out on to the gardens of 
Carlton House Terrace. The ceiling ot this room is 
divided into three bays, with a large and beautifully 
enriched Greek circular centre-piece to each, trom 
the middle of which hang the original fittings, 
designed bv Decimus Burton, for oil lamps, now 
adapted for electric light. 

Passing to the first floor, we enter the finest 
apartment in the building. This is the drawing 
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room, a chamber of noble proportions occupying 
the whole front of the club. It is divided into three 
bays with coupled Corinthian columns, following 
much the same plan that Barry adopted for his 
principal rooms in the Travellers’ and the Reform, 
and first employed by Nash in the United Service. 
The bays at either end are square on plan, and the 
central part, which is rectangular, has a large 
elliptical dome in the ceiling over. The chimnev- 
pieces on the long wall and at either end, and the 
doors, are fine examples of Burton’s feeling for 
crisp and delicate detail. The ornament may be 
Stuart and Revett’s, but it is used imaginatively and 
to good purpose. 

The library is one of the chief glories of the 
Athenaeum, as befits a literary club. The books, 
which number about 75,000 volumes, are stored 
chiefly in the room called the South Library, the 
walls of which are lined with books from floor to 
ceiling. The North Library is a smaller apartment 
on the opposite side of the club, while the drawing, 
smoking, and other rooms are also filled with books. 

The club has played an important part in the 
history of artistic and literary London since the 
time of its inception ; and it is of some interest to 
architects to know that Sir John Soane, R.A., was 
one of the original members of 1824. 

THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 

Proceeding along Pall Alall East, the next club 
to the Athenaeum is the Travellers’, which was 
built in 1832 from the designs of Charles Barry, 
for what would now seem to be the very moderate 
sum of £ 2 ^, 000 . It was one of the architect’s first 
commissions, and his adoption of the astvlar treat- 
ment in the manner of the earlier Italians, at a time 
when no building of any pretensions was considered 
complete without its columnar front, together with 
the beautiful character of the design, made this 
building famous. Less impressive in effect than 
the Reform, with its elevations finished in stucco in 
place of the more costly stone, it has nevertheless 
an appearance of elegance and distinction, and more 
than holds its ow n w hen compared with either the 
Reform on its lelt or the Athenaeum on its right. 

Barry may in a sense be said to be the father of 
our modern cosmopolitan architecture, that eclecti- 
cism of taste which, both here and in other coun- 
tries, finds expression in the direct application to 
foreign models for the purpose of expressing 
modern design. 




Fig. 7 — ^The Reform Club, Pall Mall 
Coffee Room 






— ^'I’lXE Carlton Club 
Morning Room 
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Although a comparative!}' 3'oimg man when he 
designed the building, there is no sign of im- 
maturity in the general scheme or the elevations, 
but the detail of some of the internal work is a little 
mechanical and lacking in interest, and is at times 
even slovenly. Barry, like most of his contem- 
poraries, seems to have profited to a much greater 
extent by the study of Italian exteriors than he 
does by that of the interiors. 

The elevation of the club to Pall iMall is a master- 
piece of quiet and forceful composition, the severely 
rectangular form, with the division of the upper and 
lower storeys marked by the finely executed string- 
course, the regular espacement of the windows, the 
balance between wall surface and openings, the 
carefully subordinated doorway, the whole crowned 
by a cornice of well-considered dimensions and 
parts, makes an irresistible appeal to the lover of 
the chaste and orderly. The treatment of the first- 
floor windows is particularly successful ; the square 
pilasters covering the angles of the openings are, 
for many reasons, to be preferred to the three- 
quarter columns employed in the first-floor windows 
of the Reform, which look as if they were partially 
buried by the main walling of the building. 

The rear fa9ade facing Carlton House Terrace is 
much more original, though not less beautiful. 

The plan of the building is quite as interesting 
and as well deserving of study as the elevations. 
Since 1839 certain alterations have been made; 
these, however, have not been destructive, so that 
the building remains very much as Barry designed it. 
On the ground-floor frontto Pall Mall is the morning 
room, a pleasant and well-proportioned apartment. 
The smoking-room, originally the coffee-room, oc- 
cupies the whole of the ground-floor front to the 
gardens of Carlton House Terrace. 

The first-floor rooms are approached by an im- 
pressive looking staircase, which, by the skilful 
arrangement of the architect, is far more spacious 
in appearance than in reality. The most striking 
apartment on this floor is the library, of the same 
dimensions on plan as the smoking-room beneath. 
Divided into three bays by delicately detailed 
Corinthian columns, with the window's looking on 
to the gardens of Carlton House Terrace, and the 
pleasant effect of the white tones of the decoration 
and the shelves of vellum-backed books, this room 
has a most delightful appearance, reminding one of 
a secluded college library, far from the noise and 
roar of London streets. 


The Pall Alall front of the club on the first floor 
is taken up by the coffee-room. This w'as origin- 
ally divided into two rooms by a partition and fold- 
ing doors, which formed the cardroom and drawing 
room. 

One of the rules of the club is to the effect that 
no person is eligible as a member “ who has not 
travelled out of the British Islands to a distance of 
at least five hundred miles from London in a direct 
line,” a qualification which in these davs of “ short 
distances ” has become somew'hat humorous. 
Theodore Hook, from his corner seat in the 
Athenaeum, satirised the Travellers’ in the follow- 
ing lines : — 

“ The travellers are in Pall Mall, and smoke cigars 
so cosily. 

And dream they climb the highest Alps, or rove 
the plains of Moselai. 

The wmrld for them has nothing new, they have 
explored all parts of it ; 

And now they are club-footed ! and they sit and 
look at charts of it. 

THE REFORM CLUB. 

The Reform Club (Fig. 6) owes its name to the 
famous Bill of 1830-32. 

Its first meetings were held in Great George 
Street and in Gwydyr House, and from the choice 
of the w'ell-known building in Whitehall the mem- 
bers of the Reform would appear from the very 
first to have held high ideals as to the fitting archi- 
tectural character of their home. 

An open competition for the design was held in 
1837, when Barry — in preference to Blore, Basevi, 
Decimus Burton, and C. R. Cockerell — was 
awarded the first place, and received the commis- 
sion. 

The responsible members at that time had 
generous notions concerning their building, and 
they set an example which might wdth advantage be 
more frequently folio w'ed by modern committees. 
They commissioned their architect to build “ a 
larger and more magnificent house than any other,” 
in face of which incitement to excel Barry dis- 
played a notable restraint in the handling of his 
design, so that, in a street of modern palaces, the 
Reform more than holds its own for stateliness of 
conception and dignity of treatment, and yet is 
notable above all for its extreme simplicity and 
repose. 
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The front to Pall Mall, with its rhythm of plain 
wall surface and regularly spaced windows, undis- 
turbed by any extraneous additions in the shape of 
columns or pilasters, with its frowning cornice of 
majestic dimensions, its outer guard of protect- 
ing parapet walls, and the finely detailed lamp 
standards, has such an appearance of splendid 
solidity that the doorway, beautiful as it is, is at 
first sight felt to be almost an intrusion. The 
treatment of this doorway was one of the greatest 
difficulties that Barry experienced in the working 
out of his design. He considered, and rightly, that 
a porch treatment would be altogether out of place, 
and though in deference to the suggestions of 
critics he tried various columnar and pilaster treat- 
ments, all of which he felt were too disturbing to 
the uniformity of his front, he finally abandoned 
them in favour of the direct simplicity of the 
executed design. 

Barrv has been frequently charged with copying 
the Farnese Palace, and though the great difference 
between the two buildings has been pointed out, 
there is a certain truth underlying the contention, 
which has been badly expressed in a general charge 
of plagiarism. The real genius of the architect was 
shown by the selection for his study of that period 
of the Renaissance which was most expressive of 
the dignity of the private citizen, as seen in the 
palaces of Rome and Florence, one of the most 
easily remembered and impressive of which is the 
Farnese. Though the memory of the Farnese may 
perhaps have inspired Barry, a critical observer 
with a knowledge of both buildings would no more 
accuse him of plagiarism than he would accuse 
Inigo Jones of having copied one of Palladio’s 
buildings in his design for the Banqueting Hall in 
Whitehall. From the study of the palaces of the 
mid-Renaissance period, Barry, by a wonderful 
transmutation, achieved a building as distinctive 
in its individuality and as expressive of its purpose 
as any of the works of San Gallo, Peruzzi, or 
Michael Angelo. His example has been widely 
followed both here and in America, and in a sense 
he may be said to be the originator of the great 
modern club. McKim’s design for the University 
Club in New York may be cited as a recent example 
of a similar treatment. 

In the original plan for the Reform Club the 
central portion of the interior was occupied by an 
open Italian cortile, but in carrying out the work 
this was roofed in, and in its place we have the 


magnificent central hall, 56 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, with its two colonnades, the upper Corinthian 
and the lower Ionic. The roof of this hall is 
formed of narrow diagonal ribs of iron with glass 
let in between, giving an ample and ell-distributed 
light, while maintaining the character of the design. 
This central space was not obtained without some 
sacrifice. The provision of such an area usually 
necessitates some curtailment of the grand stair- 
case, and this is true of the Reform, though it is 
a peculiarity of Barrv’s plan that he always reduced 
his staircase to somewhat modest dimensions, as 
if he feared that the undue importance of this 
feature might detract from the dignity of the whole. 

The Reform Club shows more clearly perhaps 
than do any of Barry’s other buildings that wonder- 
ful balance which he maintained between practical 
requirements and artistic expression. The plan 
has a directness and simplicity of treatment which 
it would be difficult to improve upon, particularly 
with regard to the axiality of the corridors and 
entrances to the various apartments and the espace- 
ment of the windows, which have been as carefully 
considered in relation to the different rooms they 
light as in the external elevations. 

On the ground floor is the spacious coffee-room 
(Fig. 7), running the whole length of the south front. 
'The colour scheme is gold and cream, and the detail 
has a fresh crispness and a Greek delicacy somewhat 
reminiscent of the work of Peruzzi, though not 
equal to the latter in surface values or actual know- 
ledge of form. The room over, of corresponding 
size and proportions, is the club library. 

THE CONSERVATIVE CLUB. 

The Conservative Club, though geographically 
situated in St. James’s Street, in design and 
character belongs to the Pall Mall group. Histori- 
cally, it is the link between the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and the Carlton. It is a tvpical building of 
the Early Victorian period, exhibiting, as do most 
of the works of the architects of this time, a curious 
fusion of Greek and Italian motifs with a good, 
strong dash of Roman. The majority of the Early 
Victorian architects had been educated in the severe 
school of the Greek Revival, and, as if chilled by the 
frigidity of this atmosphere, they turned away to 
warm themselves at the fire of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Occasionally they burnt their fingers. 

The design for the Conservative Club was the 
joint work of George Basevi and Sydney Smirke. 
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Basevi was probably one of the first English archi- 
tects to appreciate thoroughly the genius of Peruzzi, 
as is instanced in a house which he built in Belgrave 
Square, the entrance door of which is directly in- 
spired bv the Italian master’s famous door lor the 
iMassimi Palace, Rome. During 1836-37 his col- 
league, Sydney Smirke, in conjunction with his 
brother Robert, was engaged on the erection of the 
Oxford and Cambridge clubhouse in Pall Mall, an 
experience which must have been of great use to 
the younger brother when he came to build the 
Conservative and Carlton Clubs. It is recorded 
of the design for the Conservative Club that the 
exterior was the joint work of both architects, but 
that the interior decorations on the ground floor 
were exclusively finished from Basevi ’s designs, 
and the first floor from those of Smirke. 

The elevation towards St. James’s Street is 
divided into two storeys, the lower or ground floor 
being of plain ashlar with rusticated joints and 
square-headed window openings, and the upper or 
first floor being divided into bays with three- 
quarter Corinthian columns attached to the walls, 
and separated from the ground floor storey by a 
projecting balcony carried on brackets. The 
faqade is divided into three parts, the two end 
portions being treated as slightly projecting pylons 
with flat pilasters engaged to the wall surface by 
means of quarter pilasters. The central part is 
divided into five bays at first-floor level, with the 
Corinthian columns referred to above, each bay 
being filled with a rectangular window-opening 
finished with a straight pedimented head. The end 
or pylon bays are treated with three-light windows, 
the central part having a corresponding pediment 
to the windows of the intermediate bays. The 
treatment of these three-light windows, though a 
favourite motif of the architects of this time, and 
one which was used much by Pennethorne and 
others, cannot be altogether commended. Bridging 
in as it does the whole of the space between the 
pilasters, and carrying a great depth of unpierced 
stonework above, crowned with a rather heavy 
blocking course and balustrade, it has an appear- 
ance of weakness. 

On the ground floor of the pylons, at cither end 
of the faqade, are two projecting porches of the 
Doric Order, the one on the right hand serving as 
the entrance to the building, and that on the left 
being filled in with a projecting bow-window. The 
treatment of these two end or pylon bays is the 
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weakest part of the whole design. The attachment 
of these porches to the main structure is very un- 
happv, and the whollv unnecessary effort after 
svmmetrv, which has resulted in the filling-in of 
the one with the bav-window referred to, largelv 
detracts from the good appearance of the front. 

Though in no way comparable to the Reform 
Club, the elevation of the Conservative is a sober 
and dignified piece of work. M e are apt to smile 
at the crinolined propriety of the Early Vic- 
torians, and to be depressed bv the evidence of 
their undoubted seriousness ; but, with all their 
staidness of demeanour, we must admit that they 
had a certain dignity of bearing. 

The plan of the club is in no way a remarkable 
achievement. There are two halls, an inner and an 
outer, and bevond the inner hall there is the mam 
staircase. The inner hall proper is a circular 
apartment, extending up through the two floors of 
the building and covered over with a glass dome of 
simple but good design. The lower part of the 
hall has a series of arches decorated in colour some- 
what after the manner of the Raphael arabesques. 
This work was painted by Mr. Sang, by whom, 
after long years, it has since been decorated. The 
design for the lower part of this hall, together with 
the morning room and the coffee-room, are from 
the designs of Basevi. The entrance vestibule, 
opening directly on to the street, is an essay in the 
use of the Doric Order, and is probably one of the 
best portions of the interior. The coffee-room is 
a finely proportioned apartment, the appearance of 
which is rather spoilt by the filling-in of the 
windows with obscured glass in the form of lead- 
glazing. The pendant fittings in this room are 
particularly good ; they are the original oil lamps, 
adapted for use with the more modern electric 
light. The morning room has rather an interesting 
ceiling, in which one may note the effect of the 
freer influence of the Italian school in the light 
festoons framed by the severe lines of the Greek 
fret and the large circular moulding (of rather 
coarse detail). 

THE CARLTON CLUB. 

To return to Pall Mall, the next club to engage 
our attention is the Carlton, which is more than a 
club — it is an institution. Built in the Italian 
manner favoured in the ’fifties of last centurv, at a 
time not usually considered to be altogether favour- 
able to the finest expression of the Arts, it is never- 
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theless an exposition of a very complete and definite 
idea. 

In dealing with the Conservative Club I referred 
at some length to the work of Sydnev Smirke, the 
architect of the Carlton ; and though there is little 
which I wish to add to my former criticism, it may 
be of interest to make a few comparisons between 
the Carlton and its immediate neighbour, the Re- 
form. Both are due to direct Italian influence ; but 
whereas Barry sought inspiration from the Farnese 
Palace at Rome, Smirke took as his model San- 
sovino’s famous Library at Venice, and it is their 
different choice of motifs that explains much that is 
of peculiar significance when comparing the two 
buildings. The work of San Gallo at the Farnese 
is, together with that of Peruzzi, much more akin 
to the Greek than that of Sansovino and Palladio, 
which is essentially Roman in spirit. The transition 
from the Greek tradition of the elder Smirke and 
his contemporaries to the Italian of Barry is natural 
and quite comprehensible ; there are many similar 
qualities which are inherent in both styles of build- 
ing ; there is the same breadth and simplicity of 
treatment, together \Hth the sam.e careful consider- 
ation of detail. The change from the “ Italian ” of 
1836 to that of 1850 is really much greater and more 
violent, when the spirit rather than the concrete 
expression of the design is considered. The quality 
of reticence then gave way to that of display, and it 
is not surprising to find that the sculptor-architect 
Sansovino, with his love of magnificence and ornate 
decoration, was followed in preference to the less 
showy but more capable men who served as tutors 
to Barry. 

Originally founded by the Duke of Wellington 
and a few of his most intimate political friends, 
the club was first established in Charles Street, 
St. James’s, in 1831. In the followingyear it removed 
to larger premises at Lord Kensington’s house in 
Carlton Gardens — from which, presumably, it 
takes its name. In 1835 Sir Robert Smirke, brother 
of Sydney Smirke, was commissioned to design a 
new club-house, which was erected in Pall Mall in 
1836. The membership increased so rapidly that in 
1846 a large addition was made by Sydney Smirke, 
who, in 1854, rebuilt the whole house as it exists 
to-day. 

The plan of the club is a great advance on the 
plan adopted bv the same architect for the Conser- 
vative Club. Entering from the Pall Mall front, 
one passes through a vestibule, up a short flight of 


steps, into a large square hall, which extends 
through the two storeys and has an octagonal open- 
ing with balustrade around at first-floor level. The 
grand staircase leads up from this inner hall, facing 
and on the same axis as the entrance door. On the 
left-hand sideof the hall isthemorningroom(Fig.8), 
aspaciousand dignified apartmentwithfive windows 
to the side street leading to Carlton House Terrace, 
and four overlooking Pall IMall. The writing room, 
opening off one corner of the inner hall, is a de- 
lightful apartment ; its cream-coloured plaster- 
work, oak window surrounds, and red hangings con- 
stituting a verv mellow combination ; it is a room that 
forms a welcome retreat from the rather too im- 
pressive appearance of the rest of the building. On 
the right-hand side of the entrance hall is the 
magnificent coffee-room, probably the finest in- 
terior that Sydney Smirke ever designed. This is 
90 feet in length, with a width of 36 feet, divided 
into three bays by coupled Corinthian columns and 
pilasters having shafts of green marble. 

THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

On the opposite side of Pall Mall to the Carlton 
is the Army and Navy, at the corner of King’s 
Street leading to St. James’s Square. Externally, 
*l consider this is one of the finest club-houses in 
London. It was built in 1848 from the designs of 
Messrs. Parnell and Sm.ith, who adopted as their 
model the Palazzo Rezzonico at Venice. The in- 
terior of the club is a little disappointing, the decora- 
tions being based on a rather free interpretation of 
Victorian Baroque. 

I have confined myself this evening to certain of 
the historical clubs, and have not attempted to deal 
with the modern development and planning of club 
buildings. Another paper might well be devoted 
to this subject bv someone much more qualified for 
the task than I am. But in conclusion I should like 
to mention one modern club in Pall hlall — the 
Royal Automobile, by Messrs. Mewes and Davis — 
because this marks a definite break with the old 
form of club-house and inaugurates a new era in 
club design. In effect, the Royal Automobile Club 
is something more than a club, and has some of the 
characteristics of an hotel — it is the largest of all 
the London clubs ; in fact, I believe it is the largest 
club building in the world — and I think you will 
agree with me that architecturally it quite holds its 
own when compared with any of its distinguished 
neighbours. When it was first erected the French 
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character of its design was somewhat severely 
criticised as being out of place in a street of Italian 
palaces. But if we accept the fact, which I think 
can scarcely be denied, that it is French architecture 
that has been the dominating influence in the 
design of the public buildings erected in this 
country during the first quarter of the present 
century, then the Roval Automobile Club is as true 
an expression of our age as were the Anglo-Italian 
buildings of the Early Victorian. 


There are several other clubs, bcnh new and old, 
which I should have liked to have dealt with had 
time allowed. Many of those I have omitted are 
as important socially as their architecture is in- 
teresting. The chief object I had in view in making 
my selection was to give as far as possible sonte con- 
nected history of club building from about 1760 to 
i8t)0, the great period of club design, and as a 
contrast and a climax a few notes on the Roval 
-\utomobile. 


Discussion 

The PRESIDENT (MR. P.\UL \V.\TERHOUSE, M.A.) IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT : I have the pleasure to call upon 
Lord Justice Warrington to propose a vote of thanks. 
Lord Justice Warrington, among other distinctions, is 
Chairman of the Committee of the Athenaeum, which is 
the club I have reason to think is the best of all clubs. 
I am sure vou will be pleased to hear him on the subject. 

The Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE WARRING- 
TON : Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, — As you 
have just heard, it has fallen to me to move what I am 
sure will be heartily responded to, a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer for the extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive paper which we have just heard. .A.s a layman, I do 
not feel myself competent, in a company of architects, 
to express any views on the relative architectural merits 
of the buildings %\hich your lecturer has described, and 
which have been exhibited on the screen ; but I may 
perhaps be at liberty to express what occurs to me as a 
matter of taste in reference to several of the buildings of 
which pictures have been exhibited to us. 

To myself, the buildings of the eighteenth century 
are far the most attractive, and if I may say which of 
those buildings attracts me most, it is, I think, St. 
James’s Club, in Piccadilly. The design of the building, 
and more especially perhaps its fa9ade, seem to me to 
be an example of the simplicity and the dignity which 
characterised much of the eighteenth century, not only 
in architecture but in the other arts as well. It carries a 
feeling of peace with it, just as does much of the litera- 
ture of the same period. When we come to the building 
of a rather later period, the most attractive, to my mind, 
is the Travellers’ Club. The simplicity of its fa9ade and 
the beauty especially of the rear front, distinguish it 
from all the other buildings which have been exhibited 
to us to-night. With regard to the United Services Club 
— and now perhaps I am venturing on what I said 1 
would not touch — architectural criticism — one thing 
which struck me as an architectural defect in the origi- 
nal design was the portico on, I think, its western side, 
which seems to have no meaning. Is it not really a mis- 
take to put upon the face of a building something which 
ought to be the entrance to it ? -A.s it is, it seems to be 


merely an excrescence. Compare it with what it was 
said to balance on the other side of Waterloo Place, the 
portico of the .A.themeum, and you see the contrast at 
once. The portico of the .Athenaeum is a dignified en- 
trance to a dignified building ; but the portico opposite 
of the United Services Club, seems to be meaningless, 
undignified, and not beautiful. 

As we come down to later times we see, I think, in 
taste at all events, a deterioration. I think the only 
building of the mid-Victorian age is the Carlton ; and 
here one distinctly indicates that taste is on the down 
grade. I was especially struck — I had not noticed it 
before — with the heavy cornice, which seemed to me 
unfitted to a building in other respects so dignified. 
The Automobile Club goes back to the simplicity and 
plainness of the buildings of the earlier period, which 
is perhaps a good augury for the buildings of the future. 
I think anyone who walks about London cannot help 
being struck with the greater beauty of the buildings 
which have been erected, say, within the last thirty 
years compared with those which were erected before 
that time. 

I am afraid I have gone beyond mv brief, which was 
to move a vote of thanks to the lecturer. If so, I hope 
you will forgive it, and respond heartilv to the motion 
which I have to propose, namely, that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to Air. Ramsey for his most interest- 
ing address. 

General SIR HENRY M.ACKINNON (Chairman 
of the Traveller’s Club) seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. A. J. D.\VIS [F.] : I have listened with the 
greatest of interest to this instructive paper ; I have 
only one fault to find with it — it was too short. There 
are so many interesting buildings which are the homes 
of clubs in London that one would have hked to hear 
discussed, and see illustrated, but one realised in 
the time at the lecturer’s disposal that it would be 
impossible to deal with all of them. Another thing I 
would mention is, that of late years there has been 
a great transformation in the clubs ; the plans of 
modern clubs are far more complicated and have to 
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deal with many more requirements than were necessary 
in the old days. In the eighteenth century, and even in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, a club con- 
tained very few rooms, and most of them were large 
public rooms, and the services and the requirements 
generally were much simpler than at the present day. 
Various modern clubs have to deal with all sorts of new 
developments, and their members require all kinds of 
facilities which necessarily make the plans more difficult 
and complicated. The display of taste was far greater in 
the eighteenth century than in the nineteenth, and it is 
to be hoped that in the future a greater simphcity will 
be shown than in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century clubs. I do not think many new clubs will be 
erected in London, as funds are difficult to obtain for 
this purpose, but old buildings may be converted to 
club purposes, and very satisfactorily too. 

i\Ir. F. R. HIORNS [F.] : I hardly feel competent to 
discuss this subject, but I have been very keenly inte- 
rested in the paper. It has always seemed to me that a 
very interesting feature of what the lecturer called the 
Pall Mall group of clubs is, that they really constitute 
an architectural “ Latin Quarter ” of London ; we have 
there a group of buildings which are very distinctly 
representative of Italian architecture. When we go 
through that partof London weare reminded very vividly 
of Venice and of Rome ; we can see, as the lecturer 
pointed out, the qualities of Palladio and Buonarroti. 

A club offers, I think, a very great opportunity for an 
architect, because, certainly, as far as the early eighteenth 
■century clubs were concerned, the conditions of the 
planning wererelativelysimple, and the nature of a club 
requires that it should be treated in a very refined way, 
and with great dignity. We find that unquestionably in 
the very wonderful Italian buildings of Sir Charles 
Barry. There are veryfewfinerbuildings in London than 
the splendid group which includes the Athenteum, the 
Travellers’ and the Reform Clubs. I think the general 
aspect of Pall Mall from that end, and particularly the 
view that one gets from near the Duke of York’s column 
is more suggestive of Imperial Rome than anything I 
know of in London. It is a source of great delight to an 
architect to view these very stately and dignified build- 
ings. If it is true, as Emerson said, that conversation is 
the laboratory and workshop of the student, then, I 
think, we shall always require clubs that will offer an 
opportunity for people to sharpen their wits upon one 
another ; and if it is true also that architecture forms a 
very important part of our environment — as I think it 
undoubtedly does — it is only right and fitting that the 
use of a club should be associated with the very finest 
and noblest aspect of architecture. I am sure those 
architects who produced the very fine series of build- 
ings in the first half of the nineteenth century felt that 
that was so ; they are a series of buildings of which we 
have every reason to feel proud. 


I have very great pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

The PRESIDENT : In the absence of further com- 
ment, it falls to me to put to you the vote of thanks. 
And I should not like to do it without saying a few 
words on my own part. 

I think the lecturer has handled the subject, which 
might have been found a difficult one, in an able way. 
It is not easy, as those of you who have tried this kind 
of lecturing know, to string together an account of a 
number of buildings in such a way as to make a con- 
nected and interesting whole ; it is, on the other hand, 
easy to fall into the habit of producing a mere catalogue 
accompanied by slides, rather than an essay illustrated 
by slides. To-night we have had such an essay, and I 
am sure we feel very grateful to Mr. Ramsey for the 
pleasant form in which he has put these facts before us. 
Especially are we grateful to him for having shown us, 
by his illustrations, a number of buildings which, to 
most people, are more or less inaccessible. Even assum- 
ing that everybody in this room is a member of one of 
the clubs which have been shown to-night, it is impos- 
sible that many can have seen all the others, and it was 
to me of great interest to have a comparative view of the 
clubs of London. 

One must remember, as one looks down Pall Mall 
and criticises, as some have done, that the Carlton 
suffers very much from the skin disease which has been 
upon it for so many years. The unfortunate selection of 
Caen stone for that building has been a standing warn- 
ing to architects not to use it. It is a great misfortune 
to the building itself, as it will inevitably have to be 
restored, at some time or other. It has a very depressing 
effect on what, to my mind, is a very fine design. 

Mr. Davis made a remark which struck me as being 
very interesting ; it chimed in with something which 
occurred to me during the evening. When I saw the 
plan he and his partner made for that wonderful Auto- 
mobile Club I realised, as they did, that their problem 
was a different affair from the problem which con- 
fronted the older men ; the older men had mere child’s 
play to perform in comparison with what Air. Davis and 
his partner carried out. That is a remarkable fact in its 
way, but we cannot argue from it that the old-fashioned 
plan is done with. After all, the old-fashioned clubs and 
old-fashioned plans are not neglected as out of date ; 
they are very popular clubs, and some are the hardest 
to get into. The fact about the Automobile is that it is 
a club of a different character. It is, of course, of enor- 
mous size, and has a very large membership in com- 
parison with other clubs. I can only say further in 
regard to it that I heartily congratulate the authors of 
that marvellous plan. When one saw it on the slide this 
evening and compared it with the simpler problem of 
the older architects, one could only feel that the modern 
generation is capable of grasping problems which 
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might have puzzled some ot the older architects. 
I should like, now, to add my personal thanks to the 
lecturer for the most interesting discourse he has given 
to us. 

^Ir. S. C. RAMSEY : I have to thank vou very 
heartily for the kind wav in which vou have received 
my paper this evening. 1 felt that I had a splendid sub- 
ject, but I also felt a little nervous as to whether I should 
treat it properly. At the beginning I realised what our 
President pointed out, the danger of stringing together 
a series of comments on slides, which I particularlv 
wished to avoid. 

I should like to thank Lord Justice Warrington and 
Sir Henry MacKinnon for the kind things thev said. 
I was particularly struck with Lord Justice Warrington’s 
criticism of the United Services Club. When I saw the 
original perspective showing the portico I came to the 
same conclusion, that this must be the entrance to the 
Club. The drawing showed no door on the portico ; 
and I think it is a very genuine and real criticism to 
object to a feature which appears to serve as an en- 
trance, but does not. 

ITne author desires to express his indebtedness I'l the p.x.pnctors 
and editor of The Architectural Reciezc for pennifsien to reproduee 
the illustrations in his Paper ^ 


MR. G. GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott has replied to the Resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the Institute congratulat- 
ing him on his election as Royal Academician. In his 
letter iVIr. Scott writes ; — 

I am exceedingly obliged for your letter of the 
4th inst., congratulating me on behalf of the R.LB..\. 
on my election as a Royal .Academician. 

“ The pleasure that 1 naturally feel at the honour 
that has been done me has been very greatly enhanced 
by the numerous kind letters on the subject that have 
reached me, both from personal friends, and from 
various architectural societies. 

" I feel very sensible of the difficulties of keeping 
one’s work up to the standard that the distinction im- 
plies, but I shall always try to do the best I am capable 
of in the interests of architecture, and anv failure on 
mv part will not be for lack of endeavour. 

“ I shall be very much obliged if vou will kindlv 
convev to mv fellow Alembers of the R.LB..A. niv very 
sincere thanks for their kind congratulations.” 

Air. Gilbert Scott [E.], who is the son of the 
late George Gilbert .Scott and the grandson of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, was born in 1880. Elis principal works 
are Liverpool Cathedral ; Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, Bournemouth ; Chapel of the Visitation Convent, 
Harrow ; St. Alaughold’s Church and Preshvterv, 
Ramsev, Isle nt Alan ; St. Joseph’s Church and Presby- 
tery, Sheringham, Norfolk ; Restoration works, Chester 
Cathedral; St. Paul’s Church, Uerbv Lane, Liverpool; 
new Catholic Church, N'orthfleet. 


Exhibition of Seventeenth 
Century Arehitectural 
Drawings 

A special meeting was held in the great gallerv of the 
Institute on nth Alay, when Air. J. Alfred Gotch [E.], 
F.S.A., delivered an address on the exhibition of the 
Smithson and Webb drawings, which had been lent to 
the Institute by Airs. Coke and Sir A'ere Isham, Bart., 
their respective owners. 

The chair was taken at 5 p.m. by the President, Air. 
Paul Waterhouse, who introduced the lecturer to the 
audience. 

Air. J. A. GOTCH : I ought to say that the few 
words I am going to address to you this afternoon are 
hardly worthy of the name of lecture. They are just 
put together in order to point out the principal features 
in connection with the .Smithson drawings. Those 
done by John Webb, which are also exhibited here to- 
day, were fully described, together with the most inter- 
esting letters which accompanied them, in the Journ'.\l 
of a month or two ago ; the major part of the drawings 
which are now exhibited are from the Smithson 
collection. 

There are several collections of architectural draw- 
ings preserved from the past which are of great interest 
from various points of view. They illustrate not only 
the draughtsmanship of their period, but also the 
methods of design then prevalent ; they sometimes 
enable us to assign buildings to their real designers, and 
they have frequently a singular personal interest. Be- 
yond this, they are of great value in studying the evolu- 
tion of house-design in particular, for they show at 
first-hand the ideas of the designers, and are therefore 
in this respect even more useful than the houses them- 
selves, since the latter have nearlv alwavs undergone 
alterations from time to time, wherebv their history has 
been iinavoidablv obscured. The chief of these collec- 
tions which have come down to us from the past are 
those of John Thorpe, Smithson, Inigo Jones and 
Wehb, Sir Christopher Wren and James Gibbs, a series 
which covers almost completelv the start and full 
development of the classic manner in the architectural 
treatment of English buildings. 

The Smithson collection is connected with the first 
third of the seventeenth century, and it overlaps in an 
interesting way those of John Thorpe and Inigo Jones 
and Webb. Thorpe covers the period from 157° 
1631, which is the latest date recorded on his drawings. 
The .Smithson collection has 1^99 as its earliest date, 
1632 as its latest, but most of its dates range round 
1630. All the drawings are not dated, but those that are 
range chiefly round that period. The Jones and Mebb 
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drawings begin in point of date with the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall of 1619, and thev end in the 
sixteen-sixties. 

The questions which present themselves at the out- 
set are : Who was Smithson : What are his drawings ? 
The answers are not quite as categorical as could be 
desired. The first mention of Smithson drawings is in 
a record of their purchase at Lord Byron’s sale by the 
Rev. D’Ewes Coke in 1778 or 1789, and they have been 
preserved in the Coke family ever since. They are now 
kindly lent to us by the present representative of that 
family. Walpole savs they came into Lord Byron’s 
hands by purchase from the Smithson familv, and there 
is this to be said ; that the Bvron seat at Newstead 
Abbey is not far from Nottingham, and that the Smith- 
son drawings are largely concerned with houses in that 
district. The Smithsons appear to have lived at Bols- 
over, which is not very far away, and one of them, 
Huntingdon Smithson, is handsomely buried in Bols- 
over Church. They were a family of architects. The 
decidedly local flavour of a large part of tliis collection 
is all the more interesting when we remember that John 
Thorpe, Inigo Jones and John Webb all practised in 
London, and it furnishes another proof, if such were 
wanted, that architectural talent is not confined to the 
Metropolis. 

Huntingdon Smithson is perhaps the best known of 
his family, partly by reason of his handsome memorial, 
and partly by reason of his name being recorded by- 
Walpole — not altogether rightly — as the designer of 
Bolsover Castle. Doubtless, we owe some of the draw- 
ings to Huntingdon, but probably more to his father, 
John, who died in 1634, because the only Christian 
name of a draughtsman to be found on the drawings is 
John, appended as “ Jo. S.” to a drawing of some 
panelling at Theobalds given on No. 66. There was 
also a Robert Smithson who died in 1614, and who lies 
buried in Wollaton Church, near Nottingham, tor 
whom his epitaph claims that he was " architector and 
surveyor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton.” 
There is no direct evidence that Robert was connected 
with John and Huntingdon ; all that can be said is that 
he lived, or at anv rate died and was buried, in their 
district and that his date would render it possible for 
him to have been the father of John. It is also worthy 
of note that Wollaton Hall is a connecting link be- 
tween John Thorpe and a Smithson. There is no doubt 
that the Smithsons of the drawings were employed at 
Wollaton, for there are several relating to that house ; 
but I am satisfied that it was Thorpe who originally 
designed it. There is a charming drawing in this collec- 
tion of one of the corner pavilions (No. 73), and there 
are others of the lav-out and orchard (Nos. 26 and 48) 
as well as of the stone screen in the great hall and its 
panels (No. 66) where the name " Jo. S.” appears. 

-Another great house in the same part ot the country 


which the Smithsons must have designed is Bolsover 
Castle ; and I am inclined to believe that John is re- 
sponsible for the square block which occupies the site of 
the ancient keep, and of which a plan is given on No. 3, 
and for the simpler part of the great gallery on the ter- 
race ; while Huntingdon may be responsible for the 
heavier and more ornate part of the same building. 
There are several other drawings relating to Bolsover, 
including one of the kitchen fireplace. Other drawings 
connected with great houses in this district are those of 
the Riding House at Welbeck, the stable there and a 
porch ; a survey of Worksop Manor and a screen ; 
several relating to Clifton, close to Nottingham, in- 
cluding the stable, date 1633, and a lodge. Then there 
is a plan for enlarging Houghton, the seat of Lord 
Houghton ; a survey of Wy\-erton for Sir George 
Chaworth ; a plan of Air. Neville’s house at Grove, near 
Retford ; a house at “ Blackwell in the Peak ” ; and a 
fine set of plans for “ Mv Lord Sheffield ” of Butter- 
wicke, Co. Lincoln. In addition to these, there is a valu- 
able survey of Nottingham Castle — the ancient building 
— made in 1617. Other castles of w hich there are sur- 
veys are Shrewsbury, made in 1639, and Warwick. 

The activities of the Smithsons were by no means 
restricted to their own neighbourhood, for there are 
many drawings relating to .Arundel House in London ; 
surveys of Somerset House, my Lord Northampton’s 
house ; Lord Bedford’s house at Twickenham ; Sir 
Thomas A'avasour’s house at Petersham ; Nonesuch in 
Surrey, and, in particular, one of Wimbledon House, 
now entirely gone, which was built by one of the Cecils 
in 1588. This is especially interesting, for it relieves the 
austerity of a mechanical survey by such touches as 
limes “ set both for shade and sweetness,” and an 
“ orchard with fruit trees and roses set among them.” 
There are also drawings of the new building at St. 
James’s, 1619 ; and mv Ladv Cooke’s house in Hol- 
born, 1619 ; Sir Fulke Greville’s in Holborn, 1619 ; a 
pergola at Col. Cecil’s in the Strand, and a summer- 
house at Chelsea. In addition to these there are two 
drawings made in London, relating to the Banqueting 
House, which are of prime importance from the his- 
torical or archaeological point of view. It is, of course, 
common knowledge that Inigo Jones designed the 
Banqueting House, and we were taugh in our youth 
that it was the only portion ever built of a vast palace 
designed by him for James I, I have shown elsewhere — 
and need not now- go into the proofs — that this idea is 
erroneous, and that in fact the palace w as designed by 
AVebb, Inigo Jones’s pupil and a connection bv mar- 
riage, for Charles I, and it incorporated Inigo Jones’s 
Banqueting House, which was alreadv built. These two 
drawings of Smithson shown on N o. 14 have an interest- 
ing bearing on the Banqueting House itself, and their 
connection with it can be made clear in a few- words. 
There was a Banqueting House at Whitehall, in con- 
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nection with the Palace, of course, in Elizabeth’s time, 
which had been rebuilt by James I in 1607. This build- 
ing was burnt down in January, 1619, and within three 
months Jones had designed the present building to re- 
place it on the same site, the work being commenced in 
the summer. The two Smithson drawings are (i) a plan 
of the old destroyed building, which can be identified 
through a casual, contemporary description ; and (3) an 
elevation of the ground storey of the new building. 

Smithson, in common with all designers of the time, 
was very keen on the fashionable Italian manner, and 
no doubt he was struck with the very Italian character 
of the new Banqueting Hall, and took the opportunity, 
when he was in London, of making a drawing of as much 
of it as was then built. 

Smithson’s interest in the Italian manner is shown by 
the titles of some of the things he designed for .\rundel 
House, which he designates “ an Italian window,” 
“ the Italian grate ” — that is a balcony — •“ the new 
Italian gate, 1618,” and so on. You will have noticed 
that the dates which I have mentioned for the buildings 
in Holborn were 1619 ; here is one of .-\rundel House in 

1618, and the new Banqueting House had begun in 

1619. It is also displayed in his designs for gateways, 
of which he has a number, inspired apparently by books 
of designs published by heavy-handed Dutchmen ; and 
also designs for tombs, of which the most interesting is 
that for the celebrated Bess of Hardwick in .\11 Hal- 
lows Church, Derby, identified since the Catalogue was 
printed. Cecil houses have already been mentioned, 
and that Smithson was employed by that family is fur- 
ther proved by a good design for a facade, which is un- 
identified, but displays the Cecil crest and supporters — 
the shield being blank — on one of its gables. 

Smithson did not confine himself to making plans 
and surveys in the way of business. He studied old 
buildings to a certain e.vtent, for he has a small plan 
of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, a survey of the 
gread quad at Trinity, a plan of Henry VH’s Chapel 
at Westminster, and a sketch-plan of some vaulting and 
a sketch-elevation of a Gothic window. There is also a 
very careful working drawing for a wheel window of 
stone, which bears the earliest date of all, namely, 1599. 
It is rather interesting to find that Thorpe also has a 
plan of Henry VH’s Chapel in his collection. 

Most of the drawings mentioned so far are either 
actually named or can be identified, but there are nearly 
twice as many which are not named and consist largely 
of house plans. But, taken as a whole, the collection is 
fullv diversified. It comprises designs for houses or for 
alterations ; surveys of houses ; lay-outs and castles ; 
designs of gateways, fountains, bridges, windows, 
chimneypieces, screens and tombs. The plans are 
numerous, the elevations are few. But, in addition to 
those which are germane to the calling of an architect 
and surveyor, there are other designs of a different 
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character — a kitchen fireplace, the fittings of a brew- 
house, some saws, a ladder, a sieve, a pruning-knife, and 
an apparatus for breaking-in voiing horses. Neither 
Thorpe, Jones nor Webb h.is any such extraneous 
matter. There are a few drawings, those carrying the 
highest numbers, which are obviously not by Smithson; 
some of them are earlier in date and some later. There 
are also certain gaps in the numbering, which may be 
accounted for bv the fact that a few of the drawings 
were once lent to Mrs. Chaworth Musters, of Colwick, 
near Nottingham, and, unluckily, were burnt along 
with the house. Many have been mounted, not always 
with a due regard to suitable group , and they have all been 
numbered, but not entirely in a reasonable sequence. 

On the whole the draughtsmanship is not of high 
merit, although many of the plans are very neatly 
drawn, but the drawings serve to explain the intentions 
of the designer, which, after all, is the chief point. 
The plans are not so ingenious as Thorpe’s, but they 
carrv on the old tradition of house-planning much more 
completelv than do Webb’s. \ study of them shows the 
trend of the time towards an altered disposition of the 
rooms of a house, more particularly in regard to the 
position and function of the great hall, which was 
gradually changing from a habitable room to a large 
vestibule. The designs are distinctly later in feeling 
than Thorpe’s, but they are far removed both in elegance 
and in knowledge of Italian detail from those of Jones 
and Webb. The whole collection is of first-rate import- 
ance, forming, as it does, one link in that chain of 
evidence which brings vividly to our minds the actual 
methods of architectural design which prevailed during 
the century-and-a-half extending from Elizabeth to 
George II. 

SIR BANISTER FLETCHER [F.] (rising, at the in- 
vitation of the President) : I thank you for giving me this 
opportunity of moving a vote of thanks to my old friend 
Mr. Gotch. I have been exceedinglv interested in the 
delightful way in which he has presented this subject to 
us. I may say that I have studied his books from the 
very first, and I believe he has done more than any man 
to make the architecture of the Renaissance, both late 
and early, comprehensible to the man in the street. I 
think we owe Mr. Gotch a debt of gratitude for taking 
up this subject, for acting, if I might say so, as an 
excavator into the past with regard to these little known 
architects. In making his researches he has been very 
fortunate in obtaining the consent of i\Irs. Coke and 
her family to investigate the Smithson drawings. I 
have onlv been able to glance cursorilv at them, but, of 
course, they are all of the very greatest interest to us as 
practical architects. I have often wondered — as I dare- 
say many of you have — how the architects of the 
Elizabethan period set about designing their buildings. 
We know John Thorpe’s book which is in the Soane 
Museum, and which gives us an insight into one man’s 
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method. The drawings by Smithson and Webb are 
exceedingly valuable as showing how a seventeenth- 
century architect set about his work. The Smithson 
family — because there were three of them — seem to 
have been great students. They not only made designs, 
but, like all architects, they studied the work of the past; 
it is, therefore, of great interest to see that they, or one 
of them at all events, made a drawing of Nottingham 
Castle and other buildings which were known to them, 
and particularly a building which must have created 
a sensation when it was erected — I mean the Henry 
VII Chapel at Westminster. The drawings, I think, are 
of interest to us because thev introduce something of the 
intimate life of the architects. They help us to under- 
stand that architects then went about very much as we 
architects do in these days, and jotted down interest- 
ing notes of things in relation to their profession. It 
is well known that the Italian Renaissance took at its 
beginning very little hold of the people of this country. 
It more or less resulted in decorative trappings on 
buildings which were essentially mediaeval in character. 
In that respect I think the measured drawings of Smith- 
son are exceedingly interesting. They show the 
different types of buildings that he studied. As Mr. 
Gotch has said, the drawings also show what a little part 
draughtsmanship had in the development of the 
Renaissance architecture of this country. That, to my 
mind, is rather extraordinary, because, of course, the 
traditional craftsmen were mediteval ; their tradition was 
mediaeval ; and one wonders how, with such little detail 
and so few detailed drawings, such results as, for 
example, Wollaton Hall, could have been obtained. 
Recently, owing to Mr. Gotch’s researches, I have been 
correcting a blunder about the Banqueting Hall in 
Whitehall which I made in a recent book of mine. Mr. 
Gotch has killed a tradition that the Banqueting House 
was part of a great scheme by Inigo Jones for rebuilding 
a palace for James 1. His researches, which have, to his 
satisfaction — and, I think, to the satisfaction of most of 
us — drawn attention to the fallacy of that belief, are of 
great interest. He has shown that Webb, Jones’s pupil, 
was the author of that design. But what I should like to 
know from IMr. Gotch is this ; He may have found that 
Webb was the actual draughtsman of this great palace 
scheme, but does he think that Webb could have pro- 
duced such a magnificent design without the training, 
the travel and the experience of Inigo Jones and the 
study he gave to the works of Palladio ? I should like to 
hear Mr. Gotch answer that question. If Mr. Gotch 
were to sav that while Webb was the draughtsman 
Jones might have been the man who inspired his design, 
that would, I think, go a long way towards reconciling 
many of us in the belief which we have always had that 
Inigo Jones was the author of the Palace scheme. It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gotch for his lecture. 


The PRESIDENT : I have pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. Mr. Gotch has succeeded this after- 
noon in turning what was already of interest to us into 
a study, and many of us will feel that we have not onlv 
had our curiosity satisfied with regard to the drawings 
but have acquired some little knowledge to start with on 
which to base further knowledge. Without the gene- 
rosit}’ of the lenders of these drawings we could not 
have had this pleasant afternoon’s study of them. I 
beg you therefore to associate in your applause your 
thanks to IMrs. Coke and Sir Vere Isham. 

Mr. GOTCH said : I am extremely obliged to you 
for the very kind way in which you have received this 
vote of thanks and for the apparently close attention 
which you have given to the paper which I have read. 
But really, to understand these drawings and to enjoy 
them — it is an enjoyment which perhaps everyone will 
not care for — you want to go through them with the 
Catalogue, because that explains everything as far as I 
was able to find it out at the time. There are one or 
two little additions which I have since been able to 
make in identification — not many. One is Bess of 
Hardwick’s tomb, and another — a very fine drawing of 
Gothic work — is Bishop Fox’s Chantry in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

With regard to the point Sir Banister Fletcher raised 
— and it is a pertinent one — as to how Webb designed 
so large a building as the Palace. Of course he was a 
pupil of Inigo Jones, and Inigo Jones was very well 
versed in the Italian methods of design. There were in 
existence a number of books by Italian architects of the 
time which Jones and Webb evidently studied very 
carefully, as you can see from their drawings. But the 
real point is that in regard to identification. There are 
two lots of drawings : one collection of the finished 
drawings at Worcester College, O.xford, and another of 
the preliminary drawings at Chatsworth. Those at 
Oxford apparently are the only ones that have been 
generally studied up to the present. Tradition always 
said Jones was the author of them, but if you go to 
Chatsworth you find a number of other drawings 
which are intimately connected with those of Worcester 
College ; some are at one place and some at the other, 
and it is certain that they were once one collection. 
You will find among the drawings at Chatsworth that 
there were not merely the two designs which were 
published by Kent and by Campbell, but you will find 
there were at least seven different designs, a fact which 
you cannot gather from what you see at Worcester 
College. When you examine the Chatsworth drawings 
you find, first of all, Inigo Jones’s own drawings for the 
Banqueting House, which was evidently intended to be 
an isolated structure, and was, in fact, built to replace 
the old one burnt down. Then you will find, when you 
are able to distinguish between Jones’s draughtsman- 
ship and Webb’s — a knowledge easily acquired by look- 
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ing through the drawings — among these seven sets of 
designs indications of how Webb started, and how he 
subsequently altered ; you see his little sketches for 
bits of detail, and you can really trace the whole thing 
from his original rough sketches up to the time when 
the final plan was developed and carefully drawn out. 
You do not find a single suggestion for any of this big 
Palace in the handwriting or draughtsmanship of Inigo 
Jones. People will tell you it was not Webb who did 
the design ; it was Jones, and Webb was the draughts- 
man, yet you cannot find any sketches of Jones which 
he may have been supposed to hand over to his 
draughtsman, Webb, to elaborate. You will find whole 
bits built up by Webb, all just as you would do it if you 
were doing it yourself. And to clench the whole 
matter : we find that Webb submitted a petition to 
Charles II when he applied for the post of Surveyor in 
which he defiinitely says that he spent a lot of money 
for Charles I, and followed him to Hampton Court and 
the Isle of Wight, where His Majesty instructed him to 
prepare a design for a great Palace at Whitehall, which 
he did until the King’s “ unfortunate calamity ” put an 
end to his labours. I cannot help thinking that if any- 
one approaches those drawings free from the prejudice 
of ancient tradition he can but come to one conclusion 
about them — and it is certainly rather a remarkable 
conclusion — that Jones had nothing to do with the 
Palace except in regard to the Banqueting House. I 
can, in conclusion, only thank you once more for the 
kind attention which you have given to this Paper. 


The Late P. Macgregor Chalmers, 

LL.D., F.S.A. rScot.). 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. Peter Macgregor 
Chalmers, the well-known Glasgow architect and anti- 
quarj% which took place suddenly in Edinburgh on the 
15th hlarch. 

For many years Dr. Macgregor Chalmers has occupied 
a foremost place among Scottish architects, and was one of 
the most distinguished Gothic restorers which Scotland 
has produced. 

His apprenticeship was served in the office of the late 
Dr. John Honeyman of Glasgow, and he started business 
on his own account in 1887. 

An enthusiastic student of mediaeval architecture, he 
carried out the restoration of a number of ancient eccle- 
siastical edifices, while he also designed many modem 
places of worship. 

His eminence in his profession was recognised by Glas- 
gow University in 1920 by the bestowal of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Among the more notable of the 
important restoration schemes to which he devoted his 
special attention are those of Paisley Abbey, Glenluce 
Abbey, the chapel at the Isle of Whithorn, St. Monance 
Church, Fife, Holy Trinity' Church, St. Andrews, and Iona 
Cathedral. 


The work of restoring Iona Cathedral was undertaken 
after the remains of the edifice had been transferred to the 
Church of Scotland by the late Duke of Argyll. The ex- 
cavations carried out round the site furnished Dr. Chalmers 
with abundant material for the repair and reproduction of 
the original features of the historic structure, and his 
knowledge of ancient ecclesiastical architecture, combined 
with his technical skill, enabled him to restore the dignified 
simplicity of the ancient building. In particular, the 
panelled oak roof of the Nave of the Abbey Church, and 
also the pavement of mbble masonry — after the fashion of 
the remnants discovered in situ — at once approve them- 
selves as in keeping with the ancient design. The roughly 
built masonry', which has long blocked the eastern archway 
of the nave, was removed, and the cathedral was then open 
in its entire length. 

Dr. Chalmers also carried out extensive work in connec- 
tion with the restoration of Paisley Abbey', which scheme 
has been in abey ance for a number of y'ears owing to war 
intermptions, and embraced the renewal of the choir and 
cloisters. 

Another outstanding example of his work was the 
restoration of the Church of Holy' T rinity, now' known as 
the Parish Church of St. Andrews. The scheme adopted 
in this case was simply that of reproducing the mediaeval 
plan as far as possible. The galleries of the old church 
w'ere removed and the side aisles reduced to their original 
height. The pillars and arches resumed their old place and 
form, and on them the clerestory W'as rebuilt. A new' aisle 
was introduced to the east of the bishop’s aisle, and the 
porch was rebuilt on its former foundations. The tracery 
of the windows and the moulds and decorations of the 
doors W'ere in keeping w'ith the suggestions obtained from 
contemporary churches. 

At the time of his death Dr. Chalmers was engaged on a 
scheme of restoration of the University Chapel, St. An- 
drews. He was also appointed a few years ago architect for 
the proposed new' cathedral at Belfast, but so far this w'ork 
has not been proceeded with. 

In addition to restoration work carried out on ancient 
edifices. Dr. Chalmers designed a number of important 
churches in various parts of Scotland, among these being 
churches in Edinburgh, Dunfermline, Elgin, Cardonald, 
Ardw’ell, Urr, Kim, Leven, Ardrossan, Jedburgh, Crail- 
ing, Carnoustie, Kihnun, Leven and Prestwick. 

He was a Fellow and Past Vice-President of the Glasgow' 
Institute of Architects, a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, and a Past President of the original 
Glasgow Architectural Society'. 

He made important contributions to the literature of 
architecture, including a work on Glasgozv Cathedral, The 
Shrine of St. Constantine, The Shrines of St. Margaret and 
St. Kentigem, and brochures on such subjects as St. 
Ninian’s Candida Casa, The Govan Sarcophagus, A Scots 
Mediaeval Architect, and Dalmeny Kirk. He is survived by 
his wife. 

J.'tMES Lochhead [U.] 

President Glasgozv Institute of Architects. 


Major-General Sir Charles Rosenthal, K.C.B. [A.], 
has been unanimously elected a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute. 
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Discussion of the Annual Report of the Council 

MR. H. D. SE.\RLES-WOOD, VICE-PRESIDEXT, IX THE CHAIR 


The adoption of the Report havina; been formally moved by 
the Chairman, was seconded by Mr. Arthur Keen [F.l. 

The CH.-\IRM.A.N : The motion and the Report are now 
open for discussion. 

Mr. Wm. WOODWARD [F] : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
for the twenty-seventh year in succession I have traversed and 
criticised the Annual Report of the Royal Institute, and I hope 
to be able to do so again to-night. On page 353 of the Report 
you will be very' sorry to read the list of our friends who have 
gone from us during the y'ear. And amongst those whom I 
personally knew w'as my friend Colonel Holman, who was 
elected a Fellow of this Institute only a few months ago, 
although he had done admirable work during a long time 
past. Then there is Mr. F. W. Hunt, one of our oldest sur- 
veyors, a man well known and respected by every member of 
this Institute. Mr. Ernest Xewton we all knew, and we all 
deeply regret his death. There is also Mr. Reginald Roumieu, 
a man who did so much for the .Architects’ Benevolent Society 
and whom we all miss. Mr. Satchell was well known to the 
Practice Committee, and for many years he acted as its Secre- 
tary. He was present with us at the annual meeting last year, 
and we all regret his death. Air. Marks, although not so regular 
an attendant at the Royal Institute, was a great friend of 
Mr. Satchell, and curiously, and sadly, enough, they occupied 
the same house in Staple Inn, and died within a month or two 
of each other. 

And now as to the membership of the Institute on page 354. 
The Fellows number 969, the same as last year • the Associates 
2,214, as against 2,232 last year. The Licentiates 1,487, as 
against 1,537 last y-ear. The Hon. Fellows and the Hon. 
Associates are the same numbers as last year. 

I come now to “ Architects and the Xational Housing 
Scheme,” pp. 336-7, The report says negotiations are now 
going on. .All I trust is — though it does not concern me finan- 
cially, because I have had nothing to do with housing — that in 
the meantime the men to whom large sums of money are due 
have been paid at all events something on account, because that 
would be at least a recognition that they are entitled to some- 
thing. 

On p. 358 we have the National Building Code, .A Committee 
has been appointed to draft a new Xational Building Code, and 
I direct your attention to these words which I quote “ It is 
hoped that such a Code, if embodied in a Bill, will receive the 
warm support of the Ministry of Health.” I should like to be 
told, as no doubt I shall be, what a Code is, but 1 am surprised 
that you should incorporate into this the Ministry of Health. 
My object in life is to eliminate all persons connected with 
Government and Government Departments. Conditions of 
Contract, pp. 358-9. “ The Conference has requested the 

Government to appoint a neutral Chairman to preside over a 
tribunal to which all points of difference that arise in the draft- 
ing of the Form are to be referred,” Why should the Govern- 
ment appoint a Chairman ? Why can’t we man.ige our own 
business ? Fifty years ago we could do so ; we did not want the 
Government to appoint a neutral chairman, and if we had , ought 
he to be permitted to interfere with the work of the Institute ? 
The Franco-British Union of .Architects , p. 359. I think that is 
an excellent organisation, and I support it in every way. The 
more friendship we can secure with our friends across the water . 
the better it will be for all nations. Report of the Board of 
Architectural Education, p. 360. One matter occurs to me as to 
this. A friend of mine sent in a set of drawings, which were 
returned to him. He enquired— and very' properly — why they 
had been sent back. He brought the drawings to me ; he was a 
hard working young fellow. They were drawings of a ware- 


house, and I thought they were excellent in every way'. I suggest 
to the Board of -Architectural Education that when drawings are 
rejected the min should be given reasons for the rejection, so 
that instead of having to do the whole thing over again , he can 
revise the particular part which has met with the objection of 
the Board. If he is told to do the drav/ings all over again, he gets 
disheartened, and he may not submit others. Report of the -Art 
Standing Committee, pp. 363-4. The Committee express 
anxiety lest the Office of Works should get all the Cathedrals of 
England into their charge. Here is another case where, I think, 
the Institute should use every' possible exertion to prevent the 
Cathedrals of England getting under the charge of the Office of 
Works. Each Cathedral Chapter has its own Architect, who 
knows his own particular Cathedral, and is thoroughly able 
conscientiously to preserve its beauty. If the Cathedrals were 
placed under the control of the Office of W'orks , w'e should have 
standardization, we should not get that artistic feeling which 
independent architects bring to bear upon the Cathedrals which 
are under their charge. The Office of Works have under their 
control ancient monuments . I am glad to find that this Institute 
has given a list* of the ancient monuments which have been 
transferred to the Office of Works, so that every local architect 
can tell what has been done in the matter in his own particular 
district. Report of the Literature Standing Committee, p. 365. 
This deals with the question of the Library accommodation and 
the risk of exposure of its valuable contents to fire, a danger that 
was also referred to last year. WTien we remember that the 
Library of the Royal Institute is unique — there is no such Archi- 
tectural Library in the world — we shall agree this is a subject 
which should engage the immediate attention of the Institute, 
so as to make the Library, as far as possible, fire-proof. The 
attendances of readers in the Reference Library last year were 
7,063 ; this year they were 7,836. I think that is a good and 
substantial increase ; it shows the interest which is being taken 
in our Library. Now take the number of books issued on loan. 
Last year the number was 2,690 ; this year it is 3,734, showing, 
again, the interest our members are taking in the Library. 
Report of the Practice Standing Committee, pp. 366-7-8. The 
number of attendances at the meetings is stated. The only other 
Committee in regard to which this is done is the Competitions 
Committee. I think the attendances at every Committee should 
be given, so as to be a guide, not only' for the elections, but so 
that W'e may know the men who are doing their duty as elected 
members of the particular Committees. Housing fees have 
already been referred to. The Committee says it hopes for a 
decision, and that it has been in close touch with the delegates. 
“ Close touch ” : that is a ter.m which is used in the House of 
Commons. If a Minister gets up and will not, or cannot — - 
mostly he cannot — answer a question, he says : ” I assure the 
Hon. Alember the Government are in close touch ’’—that is 
sufficient ! There is mention of a New Housing Committee ; 
I should like the Chairman of the Practice Committee to tell me 
what this is. Why is it formed, what is it to do, and when w'ill it 
do it ? There is also a suggestion of a pamphlet on the services 
of architects, on page 368. Expressing only my own view, I do 
not think we should proceed with any such matter. Report of 
Science Standing Committee, pp. 36S-9. With regard to re- 
search w'ork, they say “ in investigations into the problems 
w'hich arise in the practice of our profession ” ; and I may say 
at once that I think this research work, this academic scientific 
W'ork, is far too prominent in the w'ork of the Institute. I think 
that instead of all this research w'ork, and all these scientific 
investigations what we w'ant is to take the young architect to the 


*See R.I.B .A. Journal, Vol. xxix. Xo. i. 
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site of a new building, say a warehouse, and ask him what steps 
he would take to find out the nature of the soil and whether it is 
likely to stand the weight of the building proposed to be put 
upon it. You want him to understand concrete and its ingredi- 
ents, to be able to tell you, when he sees a heap of Thames sand 
and Thames ballast, which is which, and which is ordinary 
pit sand ; you want him to be able to distinguish a good 
brick, to know the character of timber, whether it is good, bad, 
or indifferent. After having specified Portland stone, you want 
him to say how he discovers whether it is Whitbed or Rasebed. 
That is the sort of education I should like to see carried on, and 
a diminution, to a large extent, of this academic research work. 
I am speaking as an old practitioner. Sir Christopher Wren, 
James Gibbs, Sir James Pennethorne, Cockerell, and others I 
could mention, built the finest buildings we have in London, vet 
they had none of this scientific research. Building By-laws, and 
Horr.e Office Regulations. Here I think we have too manv 
committees, and they defer and defer. Instead of Xo. 9, Con- 
duit Street, we are getting towards Whitehall. If you closed 
down all the Government Authorities and left the work to the 
District Surveyors of London and to the local surteyors 
throughout the country, you would then get your work done 
more rapidly, and better than you get it done now. Report of 
the Competitions Committee. If you read the work of this 
Committee veiy’ carefully, you will agree with me that the Com- 
mittee has done veiy- good work throughout the year, as good 
work as any of the other Standing Committees of the Royal 
Institute. 

I now pass to the Financial Statement and the Report of the 
Honorary Auditors, pages 373 and 377. The statement is short 
and sweet, but they show a surplus of £375, as against a deficit 
last year of £1,008. And I am ve^' glad to find they have ac- 
quired the freehold of the rear portion of X'o. 1 1 , Conduit Street 
which is an excellent piece of business. 

We now come to the details of the expenditure, but I shall not 
trouble you with many of the items to-night. The most im- 
portant is the Journ.al. It cost £3,427 against £2,523 in the 
previous year. The question for the Council is, how to dimin- 
ish the cost of the Journal. I am told that if we bring ourselves 
under the Registration of Newspapers we shall save a good deal 
in the cost of transmitting our Journal by post, which is very 
considerable. Could we not reduce the cost by not publishing 
in so lengthy a form some of the papers in large type ? I find 
pages devoted to some of the papers read in different parts of 
England, and I think they might be curtailed. There are two 
other items I want to refer to. One is “ The Designers of our 
Buildings ” £204, the other is “ Office of Works Committee 
£113 los." I do not know what those two items are. The total 
expenditure last year was £15,455, 3S against the present 
£21,607. In regard to income, I am glad to see that we have 
obtained £411 this year for the use of our rooms, against £156 
last year. And 1 am sure we shall all be glad, for more reasons 
than one, to see the large sums which have been paid as arrears 
by our Fellows, Associates and Licentiates, and the increase in 
the fees for the reinstatement of members. 

Then there is the report of Mr. Perks as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. Mr. Perks’s name in connection with the 
finances of the Royal Institute is a synontm for economy. I 
admire Mr. Perks for his work on this Committee. I was myself 
once its Chairman when Mr. Perks was on the Committee, and 
he saved the Institute a considerable sum of money by the sug- 
gestions he made, as a result of his work and experience in the 
City of London . As to the rough estimate of income and expen- 
diture in regard to the ordinary funds to December 31st, 1922. 
There are two items in that to which I should like to direct the 
attention of the meeting. The first is the Conditions of Contract 
Conference £200. I do not know' what that means. Then there 
is the Unification Committee £100 ; and I should like to know 
W'hat that means. They total £300. 

I now come to the Staff, and jou w ill agree with me, gentle- 
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men, that we can again this year congratulate ourselves on the 
possession of our Staff. From Mr. MacAlister dotvnwards, my 
experience in these rooms is that they all work with ardour, and 
there is w ith them none of that which I am so sorrt’ to see on 
buildings and in the streets, the policy of “ ca canny,” and it is 
very delightful to know that. We have lost since last year two 
well-tried friends, Mr. H. G. Tayler, who had been with us 47 
years ; and Mr. Xorthover, who had been with us 28 years. 
We shall all agree in wishing them many years of health and 
happiness to enioy their retirement. And now 1 come to 
Mr. Dircks. Mr. Dircks has been with us 25 years as 
Librarian, and he has now succeeded our dear old friend Xorth- 
over. We owe a great many thanks to IMr. Dircks for having 
agreed to take over the Editorship of the Journal of the Insti- 
tute, while still carrying on his work as Librarian. With regard 
to our friend Mr. MacAlister, those of us who have to see Air. 
MacAlister and ask him questions will agree with me that Air. 
A'lacAIister has made himself absolute master of the work of the 
Royal Instimte of British Architects. There is no question you 
can ask — at least that has been my experience — that he will not 
be able to answer, showing his knowledge and his courtesy. 
And there is one other name. I am soriy to say that for the 
twent\--seven years I have addressed you I have omitted any 
reference whatever to the Honorary Secretary. I want to repair 
that omission by saying a word about our present Honorary 
Secretaiy-, Air. Arthur Keen, who has been indefatigable in his 
work as Honorary Secretaiy of this Institute. At every' meeting, 
and he attends very regularly, he devotes himself to the work of 
the Institute, and we could hardly wish for the office to be filled 
by' a better man. Our President I have left until last, but of 
course he is by no means least. He has only served the first part 
of his term so far, but he has given us a taste of his good quali- 
ties and of his ability to uphold the best traditions of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and to enhance its value in the 
eyes of the public. 

The CHAIRAI.AN : We shall be very pleased if any other 
gentlemen will make comments on the Report. I will then call 
upon the Chairmen of the various Committees to answer them 
when they have heard all the points. 

Mr. P. M. FRASER [F.] : On page 356, under “ Unification 
and Registration,” I find it is stated that the Committee have 
entered into negotiations with the Society of Architects, I pre- 
sume with regard to amalgamation , or some form of unification . 
The last formal and official business which was done with 
regard to this matter in this Institute was a direct mandate to 
the Council not to negotiate w ith the Society of Architects, and 
nothing has happened since to traverse that decision. It 
was the decision of the members of this Institute that the 
Society of Architects should be left out until the matter was 
a little further forward. On the same page, and under the same 
heading, it says that at a certain meeting, held on the 7th of 
February', a resolution was carried by a big majority but lost 
because there was not the necessary two-thirds majority. I was 
present at that meeting, and it was not until some weeks later 
that I heard, with the greatest surprise, that the resolution was 
not carried because the required two-thirds majority was not 
obtained. Not the slightest intimation was given to the meeting 
that the resolution was lost, and I want to know under whar 
By-law that resolution was declared lost. I am told, unofficially, 
that it comes under, I think it is. Rule 51, but that rule states 
that a meeting requiring a two-thirds majority is a private meet- 
ing — in other words, one from which the Press are excluded and 
outsiders are not admitted. The Press were there, and a full 
report of the meeting was published. Aloreover, there was a 
stranger present, because the President addressed a remark to 
him. That rules out the dictum that a two-thirds majority was 
necessary. If it was necessary, that was, ipsa faitr), a private 
meeting. On page 358 we have remarks with regard to a 
National Building Code ; I would like some information on 
that. Has it anything to do with the Conditions of Contract, 
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which are referred to elsewhere ? It is a statement which, I 
think, requires amplification. 

After asking some question.s with regard to the author, publi- 
cation and cost of The Designers of our Buildings, iSIr. Fraser 
continued ; — 

With regard to Librart- accommodation, this question has 
been discussed before, and also the important question of fire 
protection, but nothing seems to have been done. I was asked 
a couple of years ago if I would give certain information which 
I had to the Committee. I replied in the affirmative, but I have 
heard nothing further since. With reference to the Standing 
Committees, I think the Council should insist on their supply- 
ing the Annual Meeting in their Reports with the attendances, 
and the Council might very well start with themselves. The 
only Standing Committee which gives these is the Practice 
Committee, and their attendances are excellent. The attend- 
ances on the Conditions of Contract Committee are not so good 
— 50 per cent, have not attended 50 per cent, of the meetings . 
As to the Science Standing Committee, I disagree with Mr. 
Woodward : I think the Institute is a long way behind in 
matters scientific ; and instead of dropping science, we should 
take up science more seriously. I suggest that a field for legiti- 
mate work for the Science Committee is research in connection 
with materials on which infomiation is not readdy accessible. 
For instance, tens of thousands of acres of so-called “ jointless 
floors ” have been laid down. The architect specifies them, but 
he does not know the ingredients ; he is in the hands of the 
cheapest man, and if amthing goes wrong, the architect’s repu- 
tation is gone, if not worse, I think the Science Standing Com- 
mittee might very well help the members in such matters as 
this. With regard to the Income and E.xpenditure Account, I 
see the Fire Insurance is £92, a ver>- small figure if it covers the 
building and contents. It works out at about 2 per cent, on the 
valuation of the premises ; and it is not clear whether it in- 
cludes the Library. Concerning the advertisements in the 
Journal, I have not last year’s figures, but I think the income 
has gone up considerably, and I have always said the minimum 
for advertisement receipts should be not less than £1,000. 
With regard to subscriptions in arrear, " 1Q21 and previously,” 
I have asked the question on former occasions how far back this 
goes. I do not know why the information is kept back from 
members. We have a right to know the details of the £1,100 
placed to our credit. If it refers to subscriptions in an'ear. I 
think there is not more than a too to i chance of getting it back. 
Can we know how far back it applies ? 

Mr. ALAN MUNBY [F.] : I support Mr. Frper in one of 
his remarks, namely, concerning research. I particularly plead 
with the Institute to take more, not less, interest in scientific 
research. What Mr. Fraser says is quite true : there is a vast 
number of materials (and they are growing in number every day) 
which need investigating. I am no longer a member of the 
Science Standing Committee, and therefore I have not now 
official responsibilitv- in the matter, but there is a great deal of 
vtork called for in this direction, and we can obtain much help 
from other bodies, particularly from the Industrial Research 
Department, which has now as its head a gentleman who has 
had considerable experience in engineering and building. IMr. 
Weller is quite ready to be helpful. He is carrying out research 
as a Director of the Building Board, and I suggest that the 
Institute should keep in touch with his Department. The 
Science Committee has, from its inception in 191 1 , put a num- 
ber of problems before it and we should continue to put before 
them the problems as money becomes available for the purpose. 
It would be the greatest mistake if we were to give the impres- 
sion, as an Institute, that we were not prepared to uphold and 
encourage research on building materials in all possible aspects 
in connection with our architectural work. 

-Mr. F. HOOPER (F.) : I would veiy much like to express ap- 
preciation of the record of the Councils' work and that of the 
constituent Committees during the past year . The Report shows 


a surprising amount of activity. I rise particularly, however, to 
comment on a paragraph in the Practice Committee’s Report, 
page 368, with regard to architects and speculative builders. 
Times are changing, and I think even the most pessimistic may 
be inclined to think that we have reached almost the bottom of 
the indifference in public appreciation of building, and that 
to-day a very large section of the public is vitally interested in 
the appearance of our country side, river side, and our streets. 
The work which is suggested opens up wdde possibilities in a 
very desirable direction. I daresay there are many men in this 
room who have offered help in regard to schemes in hand ; but 
those who have tried know that when they get to the definition 
of speculation , the control is nil. I commend to the Council the 
desirability of pushing on the Practice Committee’s scheme. 

Mr. MARTIN BRIGGS [F.] : There is one point in the 
Report of the Practice Committee, which is perhaps mb judice, 
but from the ranks I may be able to say something which some 
of us feel. Mention has been made of the services of architects, 
and many excellent books have been published by the American 
Institutes. We do not so much need a pamphlet on the services 
of architects as some alternative form of our Scale of Professional 
Charges, which is a rather terrifying document to send to a 
prospective client. If we could have something a little simpler, 
it would be very desirable. The present scale is all very well for 
the purpose of recovering fees m a court of law ; it contains 
a good deal that does not apply to an ordinary commission and 
makes it far too long and complicated for convenient use in 
such cases. Perhaps the Practice Committee will consider the 
point when they are framing their pamphlet. 

The Chairman of the Literature Committee will speak on 
behalf of its members as to the work done in respect to Library 
accommodation. For many years I have taken a small part in 
that, and I should like to say that the alleged apathy is by no 
means the fault of the Literature Committee, which has syste- 
matically sent up recommendations to the higher authority for 
a number of vears. 

Mr. T. R. iMILBURN [F.], President of the Northern A.A : 
There is only one thing I have to say, and that is, don't cut down 
the work of the Journal. Do not forget that the Journal is the 
greatest asset to the provincial members. London members 
have all the advantages of these rooms and the lectures, whereas 
those in the provinces have only the Journai. to tell them w hat is 
being done. 

Mr. F. R. HIORNS [F.] : One can hardly emphasise too 
much the question of n.aking proper provision for our Library. 
Some years ago, when I was a member of the Committee, the 
Libraiy was suffering badly from lack of space, and a number 
of ideas were coneidered at that time in order to secure the 
required accommodation. I had hoped that the acquisition of 
No. II would possibly provide the means whereby we could 
extend the Libraiy. We have, as Mr. Woodward said, one of 
the finest architectural libraries in the world, and it is obviously 
desirable that it should be propetly accommodated, and that we 
should have a reasonable amount of space for expansion, such 
as is really necessary if we are going to acquire books from time 
to time ana maintain the Library in its present excellence. I 
hope it may be possible for the matter to be reconsidered with 
the view of finding a solution of the problem, apart from the 
point mentioned by Mr. Woodward, the protection of the 
Library from fire. There is another point in the Literature 
Committee’s Report to which I think reference should be 
made. I personally have taken a great pleasure in the public 
lectures which were arranged last session with the vievv of 
interesting the public in architectural matters. I think that is a 
very important thing, and very much to the credit of the Liteta- 
ture Contmittee and the Council, because it seems to me ob- 
vious we shall get no improvement in architecture, no extension 
of patronage on the part of the public, until they are enlightened 
as to what architecture is, and are able to discriminate between 
what is good and what is bad. It is a matter of congratulation 
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to find that these lectures are to be continued. I was ver>- pleased 
that Mr. Woodward broke away from precedent to-night in his 
reference to Air. Keen. The Institute owes very much to Air. 
Keen, not only for the extraordinarily good judgment he always 
shotvs in dealing with matters concerning architecture in this 
Institute, but for the very great charm with which he does it. 
As to Air. AlacAlister, Air. Dircks and the rest of the Staff, I am 
sure nothing too much has been said. I do not want, in Air. 
Alac.Alister’s presence, to say too much, but I think I can ven- 
ture to say that in him w e have an ideal Secretary' for a learned 
Society such as ours. We can congratulate ourselves that that 
is so, and on the very excellent work which is done by the whole 
of the staff. 

The CHAIRAI.AN . I will now call upon Air. Walter Cave to 
speak on behalf of the Art Standing Committee and the Board 
of Architectural Education Art Committee. 

Air. W.ALTER CAVE [E.] , Vice-Chairman, Board of .Archi- 
tectural Education : A question has been raised by Air. Wood- 
ward to-night about the Board of Architectural Education. I 
may say on the matter of criticising designs which, with much 
regret, are turned down af times, that we now invite anyone who 
has had his design turned down to apply to us, and he will then 
be given a free criticism, and the reason for our action. There 
have been thirteen full meetings of the Board, and numerous 
smaller meetings of Committees in connection w ith it. We have 
been able to grant exemption from the Final Examination to the 
Glasgow School of Architecture, to London University, and 
Alanchester University. We have also adopted, this year, a new 
system, a more careful and complete system in regard to the 
prizes for studentship designs. Committees have been carefully 
formed and the men who set the subjects are to be the judges. 
The scheme has been carefully organised. Now a few words 
about the Art Standing Committee, as the Chairman could not 
be here to-night. There have been eleven meetings, of which 
the attendances have been published. Various schemes have 
been carried out. We have arranged a series of visits to impor- 
tant buildings. We have seen the new County Hall at West- 
minster, the Whiteley Village and Somerset House. AVe are now- 
arranging visits to Hampton Court, and St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and the Bush building in Kingsway. The Committee 
have done a good deal of work with regard to protecting and 
preserving ancient buildings. Every time an old building has 
been threatened, action has been taken, and much has been done 
to preserve it. The question of Cathedrals coming into the 
hands of the Office of AVorks has been before the Art Standing 
Committee ; they are fully alive to the dangers, and they have 
taken every means to see that it shall not take place. 

Air. JOHN SL.ATER [E.] (Chairman of Practice Com- 
mittee) : I have been asked to say a few words about what I 
consider to be the mrid-of-all-work of the Institute, the Practice 
Committee. Air. AA'oodward has made reference to one or two 
points. He said he would like to hear something about the new 
Housing Committee. The Practice Committee had nothing to 
do with the inception of that idea ; it was submitted to us by the 
Council, and Professor Adshead will be best able to answer ques- 
tions as to the necessity the Council saw of forming this Com- 
mittee. AA'ith reference to the remarks about the proposed 
pamphlet on the services of architects, we were told that in 
Canada and the States the Institutes of Architects published a 
Alemorandum, which they send out broadcast, to enable the 
public to know the advantage of employing architects. It often 
happens that the people who build buildings do not see why 
they should go to an architect, and the idea was that the publi- 
cation of such a pamphlet would enable the public to realise the 
benefit of doing so. That has something to do with the last 
clause, which was mentioned by another speaker. AA’e know 
that speculative builders do not take the trouble to consult an 
architect. AA’e found that some of the builders’ associations 
were quite willing to discuss with us the desirability of an 
architect being employed by speculating builders. Nothing has 


been done as yet ; but if we can make the builders’ associations 
understand that they will probably get better planned houses 
and higher rents by employing an architect much good vrill be 
done. I do not think any of you have cognisance of the multi- 
plicitv of matters which are sent to the Practice Committee 
AVe get confessions from the sinner, lamentations from the 
bereaved, and strong representations from people who think 
they are wronged. Some members of the Institute seem to 
think of the Practice Committee as a censor morum, others as a 
board of arbitration, while others look upon us as a fimi of 
solicitors from whom legal advice can be obtained without 
paying for it. On that last point I am disposed to put my foot 
down very strongly. It cannot be too clearly enunciated that 
the Practice Committee is not a body of solicitors, and that it is 
not competent to give legal advice. A large amount of our work 
we cannot explain or publish ; we do good by stealth, and have 
no opportunity for blushing to find it fame. I wish to express 
my appreciation of the work done by the Practice Committee, 
by its sub-committees, and by its honorary secretarr-, Air. 
Cubitt. AVe all owe him a debt of gratimde, the extent of 
which it is very difficult to estimate. The cases which are 
brought before the Committee are examined with the greatest 
care. 

Professor ADSHE.AD : The question has been raised why 
we should have a Committee on Housing. It hardly seems 
necessary to reply to such a question. A’ou are all aware that 
housing has been a matter of very great importance, not only to 
architects but to the public generally, during the last three or 
four years, and I have always considered that the Institute has 
never been properly organised to deal with it. The Council has 
only to-day finally approved of the appointment of such a Com- 
mittee. -As to its duties, you are aware that previously to the 
war, and within the memory of living architects, the question of 
housing was left to the so-called speculative builder, by whom 
95 per cent, of the houses were built. There was some change 
a few years before the war, when public utility societies em- 
ployed architects and began to build houses and lay out resi- 
dential areas on very much improved lines. I think the whole 
thing started with that wonderful scheme with which Norman 
Shaw’s name was associated at Bedford Park. AA’e are now 
beginning a new era. The war is over ; we have our Alinistry 
of Health and Housing, and there is a large number of houses 
still to be built. If ever there was a time it is the present to 
make an effort to capture some of the housing for architects. 
AA’e shall not, perhaps, capture very much of it, but if we do not 
try we shall not capture any. Now is the time to look at the 
matter from every point of view and m.ake an effort to get into 
the hands of architects the housing of the people. 

Air. H.AA^.BLTRROAA’S [.-I.], F.G.S , Chairman Science Stand- 
ing Committee • I am sure we are all very much obliged to Air. 
AA’oodward for his criticisms ; they are well meant, and I think 
some of them are well founded. But some of them are ill founded. 
Air. AA’oodward truly says that the main duty of an architect is, 
as a practical man, to be able to determine between the various 
materials he has to deal with, to tell the difference between the 
timbers, and to distinguish the different Building stones. But 
that, unfortunately, is not as easy as it looks. Air. Searles-AA’ood 
has lately published a very fine report on the various timbers 
with which architects may, or may not, have to deal. There is 
no way except the scientific one of telling the differences be- 
tween these timbers. The name is no guide ; the merchant calls 
deal and pine the same thing ; trade terms are of no use. There 
may be a few architects who can tell the difference between the 
AA'hitbed Portland stone and Basebed Portland, but the micro- 
scope is the only reliable way. Even chemical analysis will 
not do it. I demonstrated, many years ago, that chemical 
analysis of stone is of very little assistance. Owing to the 
energy of the late Chairman of the Science Committee (Air. 
Alunby) we have had a very good piece of work done, with the 
assistance of the Geological Survey, showing the need for the 
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examination of building stones . That is the work of the Science 
Standing Committee. It may lead in the right direction or it 
may be misdirected energy, but it has a purpose in view and 
good may come of it. I tried some time ago to discover why- 
some of the pressed tiles which were made thirty years ago stood, 
while those recently made failed. I photographed manyofthem 
under the microscope, and I have studied others since. The old 
rule-of-thumb tests, which seemed to show what was a good 
and what a bad tile, fail us. I do not suggest that a man should 
carry a microscope on every job, but he should make careful 
experiments and inquiries before making up his mind as to the 
use of any material. Mr. Fraser has told us that a number of 
materials which have lately been introduced are in many cases 
used by architects without a knowledge of them, because many 
of them are trade secrets in regard to composition, and it is only 
by delving into those trade secrets and making chemical and 
other analyses and investigations that we shall be able to 
unravel those secrets ; they certainly- will not be given to us by 
other people. It can only be done by careful and minute 
research, and it is for that reason IVIr. Munby and I welcome 
the assistance which is being given by the Research Board. We 
had a very interesting visit to the Acton Department, and we 
have had a great deal of assistance from Mr. Weller and his 
assistants, hir. Woodward was justified in making the criticism 
that the number of attendances made by the various members 
of the Science Committee has not been published. The total 
number of meetings has been eleven, and some of us have 
attended every meeting. Ana we have had a good many meet- 
ings and visits in connection with the Acton Research Board and 
elsewhere which do not show on the agenda paper. As in the case 
of the Practice Committee, we find that many of the men in the 
Institute think that committees are instituted to give junior 
members — in some cases senior members — information which 
could very well be obtained by paying a fee outside. I take it 
that the work of a committee of this Institute, as for any other 
institute, is primarily for the benefit of the whole of the mem- 
bers, and not for specific cases, unless they have a general 
bearing. I am sorry to say that Mr. Franck, the Hon. Secretary- 
of the Science Committee, had a very bad attack of pneumonia 
in the early- part of this year, which laid him aside for some 
time. I did not belong to the Committee last year ; my term 
of office had lapsed. Therefore the Report of the Science 
Committee is not as full as it might have been, mainly because 
of Mr. Franck’s illness and my own deficiencies in filling up 
the hiatus. 

Mr. PERKS [F.] (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : 
With regard to the purchase of No. 1 1, we have practically the 
freehold — a perpetual lease subject to a ground rent of £iS a 
year. We gave £ii ,coo for it. Y'e borrowed £10,000 at 61 per 
cent., and paid £650 a year, and, as I say, we pay £18 a year 
ground rent. We have a balance of £332, so we are getting over 
33 per cent, return for our money. We have let the property-, but 
in seven years we can take possession of it, and I hope we shall 
then be in a position to pull it down and rebuild it as a fireproof 
building, with theviewof extending the Library- and of providing 
fireproof rooms for library storage. We can easily make openings 
in the party wall and have a fireproof building without inter- 
fering with the old I.ibrary, for we should all be sorry- to inter- 
fere w ith it. With regard to the piece of land immediately- at the 
side of the large gallery-, which has been bought for £3,000, our 
Hon. Secretary- will get out drawings for extending this gallery, 
and I think it will mean something like doubling the area. We 
have bought it at a reasonable price, the price of back land in 
hladdox Street, but now- it is back land in Conduit Street, 
which is worth double. Therefore I think we have done a fairly 
good piece of business, and I hope we shall be able to get on 
with the work this autumn, because the mortgages are being 
consolidated, and I think w-e shall have enough money to build. 
Air. Keen is considering it in regard to further accommodation, 
and there will be a conference between Air. Keen and repre- 


sentatives of the Library Committee. With regard to the 
balance sheet, I will only mention one or two items. The pay-- 
ment to retiring officials, £750, we hope will not recur for some 
time. The printing we have looked into carefully, and the 
estimate for next year is less. We hope the price of printing and 
of paper will come down. “ Structural alterations and general 
repairs £900.” The old Council room was altered in different 
parts and the office has been re-arranged, and I think everybody- 
likes the re-arrangement very- much. We are much indebted to 
Air. Keen for carrying this out. With regard to the Journ.al, 
the price has gone up, but the estimate for next year is less. 
That has been gone into. But there is no idea of cutting the 
JouHN-.^L down. Aliscellaneous expenses : The Designers of 
Our Buildings, £204. The author did it for nothing as a gift to 
the Royal Institute ; £204 w-as spent by us in printing and 
binding the book. With regard to the garden party-, there was a 
balance over from the previous year, and I do not think it is 
proposed to hold one again. There w as a balance last year, and 
it was a very- good advertisement. “ The Office of Works Com- 
mittee, £113 los.’’ That was a legacy, and it is done w-ith. 
These were expenses incurred by the previous Council. Sub- 
scriptions have been raised. Examination fees have gone up 
from £2,600 to £3,462, and that is a very important item in 
our income ; and I hope nobody here w ill let anybody who is 
not a member of the Institute have any idea that he can get in 
without passing an examination — I speak simply on the matter 
of finance. Air. Fraser mentioned the subscriptions in arrears 
for IQ2I, and previously, w-ere £1,100. Alen fall into arrears 
with their subscriptions, and we try- to get the money. Each 
case is gone into separately-. Times have, as you know-, not been 
very good for architects. With regard to expenditure generally, 
I mentioned one thing last year, and it is this. As subscriptions 
are paid by members, the first idea in spending the money- 
ought to be to spend it on something to benefit the men who 
give it ; they ought to be the very first men to be considered. 
We want to improve our premises, to improve our JouRN.\L, to 
promote some scheme to bring us more into touch w-ith the 
allied societies in the provinces, and perhaps send large collec- 
tions of books down and other things which we might think of, 
to give the provincial men a little more for their money. As our 
friend has just said, they only- get the Journal. Generally-, it is 
a mistake to give atvay money, no matter how good the object, 
while we are in want of money ourselves. We have a big mort- 
gage, and we have to save money to start rebuilding No. ii in 
seven years' time. We are inundated on the Council with excel- 
lent appeals, connected principally- with education. It is very- 
nice to make grants, but we are giving away- members’ sub- 
scriptions in schemes of education which perhaps they are not 
interested in. When we have done our best for ourselves ; 
cleared off our debt, built the proposed adjoining gallery, 
rebuilt No. ii, and spent a few thousands of pounds in the 
Library, we may be able to talk about giving money aw-ay. We 
should not give money away w hile w e have a Library- that needs 
it. We should be just to our ow n members before we start being 
generous to others. In this connection selfishness is a virtue. 

Air. AL.AN SLATER [--/.] (Joint Hon. Secretary Literature 
Committee) : Air. Fletcher, the Chairman of the Literature 
Standing Committee, is in France ; I have been asked to take 
his place. I hoped the report of the Literature Standing Com- 
mittee would be non-controversial, and I think it is ; but there 
have been one or two remarks made about the report which I 
might answer. Air. Briggs has referred to the accommodation in 
the library. I do not think the Committee can be accused of 
•apathy. Ever since I have been a member of the Committee 
we have had a Sub-committee at work on the accommodation 
of the library, and it is continually n.eeting and forwarding 
recommendations to the Council on the subject. Air. Fletcher, 
at very great pains, prepared a scheme for bringing the library- 
down into the lower galleries. It was felt that the large gallery 
was not an ideal meeting-room, and that many members 
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would like to go back to the old rr.eeting-room on the first 
fioor. We submitted a scheme to the Council whereby the large 
gallery should be the reference library, the last gallery also to 
be for the reference library divided into three parts, allowing a 
department for special study, and the common room to be used 
for the loan library. That was turned down by the Council, 
and we were informed that the matter had to be postponed, 
because we were probably acquiring more land at Xo. lo. 
Conduit Street. \Ve were somewhat disappointed that there 
was no benefit, so far as the library was concerned, from 
the acquisition of the land, and that is explained in this 
report. We have now bought further land in iXIaddox Street, 
and, as l\Ir. Perks has told you, representatives of the Litera- 
ture Committee are meeting the Officers of the Institute in con- 
nection with the possible use of this land for the libraiy. Mr. 
Perks has said — and I have heard it for the first time to-night — 
that after the seven years lease of Xo. lo. Conduit Street there 
may be hopes that the library will be better accommodated. 
We must hope that during the interval nothing disastrous will 
happen. We feel we are in a dangerous situation, and from what 
has been said to-night I think it is the opinion of the Institute 
that we are. Mr. P. M. Fraser has suggested various recom- 
mendations for the safer housing of the books, which include 
the installation of sprinklers. It was considered by the Com- 
mittee, but it was felt that unless the scheme was carried out 
over the whole building it would not be likely to be effective. 
It was also felt that the installation of sprinklers in the beautiful 
ceiling of the hbrary would look very unsightly. I hope there 
will be no idea in the future that the Literature Committee are 
not aware that the librarv- is in an unsafe condition. Mr. 
Hioms expressed satisfaction that we are continuing the public 
lectures this year. I am glad to say we shall have five lectures, 
which are to start this month, and tvill be carried on through 
June. 

The CHAIRMAN ; Will Mr. Davidge speak on town plan- 
ning ? 

Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [F.] : In the absence of Sir Aston 
Webb, it falls to me to say a word. I am glad Mr. Woodward 
spared the Town Planning Committee ; but he did touch on 
housing. Mr Adshead has told you that housing in future will 
be dealt with by a separate committee, and it will be very- 
much better dealt with than it has been in the past. Town plan- 
ning will become compulsory before the next -Annual Meeting 
of this Institute. On and after June ist all towns which have 
20,000 people at that date will have to prepare a town planning 
scheme. .And the Town Planning Committee are anxious that 
members of the Institute should get the work. We are vert- 
anxious that our provincial members should be alive to the 
opportunities before them. If they will keep in touch with the 
Institute, the Institute will do their best to help them to get 
their share of the work. There is one thing the Town Planning 
Committee does which older committees have not the oppor- 
tunity of doing : we keep more or less in touch with many 
activities. I wish to express my great admiration not only for 
the Officers of the Institute, but all those who are keeping the 
older committees going. .Also for Mr. Perks, for the immensely 
valuable work he has done in improving the finances of the In- 
stitute. The Institute has never been in a better position, and 
that IS largely due to the self-denying labours of the Officers of 
the Institute, and the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. HENRA' V. .A.SHLEA' [F.] ; I have to e.xpress the regret 
of the Chairman, Mr. W. G. Wilson, who is unable to be pre- 
sent to-night owing to illness, and for the absence of my col- 
league Mr. Herbert Welch, the Hon. Secretary. I take it that 
the work of the Competitions Committee is entirely non-con- 
troversial. There has been no question asked about its work, 
and the only comment which has been made was a kindly' one 
by Air. Woodward. But our chief work is to assist promoters in 
every way possible in the promotion of competitions, and to 
protect the merr.bers of this Institute when they propose to take 


part in them. There is one point to which I would like to draw 
the attention of members, and that is to the Joint Sub-Com- 
mittee which IS now sitting to deal with the whole question of 
the regulations of architectural competitions. If members have 
any suggestion to make with regard to any regulation, the Com- 
petitions Committee will be only too glad to receive it. 

The CH-AIRM.AN ; Mr. Alac.Alister will answer one or two 
questions. 

Air. ALAC.ALISTER (Secretary') : There were two omissions 
from the Obituary List — those which have been alluded to. 
Those deaths occurred after the report had been printed. With 
regard to the publication of attendance, under the By-laws the 
attendances at the Council and the Standing Committees have 
to be presented to the meeting to-night. They are published 
in the Journ.vl which goes out before the voting papers are 
issued. Air. Fraser raised a point about the By-laws. -At the 
meeting on February yth the Chairman ruled that the By-law 
requiring a two-thirds majority applied to that resolution ; it 
was the ruling of the Chairman at the meeting, and the Chair- 
man is the authority. It is not the case that the announcement 
was not made until several weeks afterwards ; the announce- 
ment was made by the Chairman before the meeting ended, and 
it was conveyed to the members still present in the room and 
to the Press. We took steps to inform everybody within reach. 
With regard to advertisements, the figure we are getting next 
year is a minimum of £1,250 ; we have a new contract. 


MR. ROBERT ARDLEY. 

Most people tvho are acquainted with the interior of 
the President’s office are familiar yvith the personality 
of Mr. Robert Ardley and will therefore take a sympa- 
thetic interest in an event which is of supreme signifi- 
cance to Mr. Waterhouse’s family and his staff. Mr. 
-Ardley has completed 50 years of continuous and 
faithful service in the same employ and has thus been 
the valued assistant of three generations of employers. 

Beginning his connection with this old established 
office at an early age he is still, it may be hoped, far 
from any diminution of his powers and faculties. 

Probably it has never been the lot of anyone to be 
the trusted and confidential aid of two Presidents of the 
R.I.B..A., and few, if any, can have equalled Mr. 
Ardley’s record of devoted activity under father, son, 
and grandson. 

An evening of celebration was observed on Alay g, 
during which a presentation and a dinner were followed 
by an entertainment. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Mr. 
Alichael Waterhouse, and the whole of the present 
staff took part. 

LEEDS AND WEST A'ORKSHIRE 
-ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY COMPETITIONS 
AND -AWARDS, 1922. 

The Leeds and West Yorkshire .Architectural Society 
have published a pamphlet giving particulars of the 
Society’s Competitions and -Awards for 1923. These in- 
clude prizes for measured drawings, for sketching, for 
design, architectural history (to be awarded for the best 
set of notebooks, drawings or other evidences of study 
compiled either in classes or private study), and prize essay, 
of which the subject is “ The AArkshire Alanor House, its 
Development and Features.” 
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Unification and Reo-istration 

o 

The following is an expression of the view of a minority 
of Members of the Unification and Registration Committee 
on the statement on Unification issued by that Committee : 

We are strongly in favour of Unification but submit that 
the scheme suggested by the majority of members of the 
Committee is not one that is likely to obtain it. Funda- 
mentally it is entirely an optional scheme, under which men 
outside the Institute are to be allowed to join without 
passing any examination, and subject only to the approval 
of our Council, to a joint Committee of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Society of Architects, or to some other tribunal to be 
appointed. But, as under the scheme, there must be Archi- 
tects who are either rejected or who do not desire to join 
the Institute, there can be no unification of the profession, 
and it is obvious that the only way to obtain it is by a 
Registration Act giving legal power for its enforcement. 

It was urged at the last meeting that the Associate Mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. strongly resent any admittance to their 
class without examination. However, as the Lnification 
Committee, although asked to do so, would not insert in 
their statement a clause relative to any test, it will be 
possible, under their proposals, for an indefinite number of 
men to become Associates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects without passing any examination. This wilful 
omission of a saving clause clearly indicates that the 
majority of the Committee is in favour of admitting un- 
examined men to that class, although the proposal is en- 
tirely contrary' to the views expressed by many of our 
Associate Members. We trust Associates will strongly 
oppose the scheme, not only on that account, but for other 
reasons mentioned in this Report. 

There are over 2,000 men in the allied societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A., and it is absurd to suggest 
that they should be admitted to the Institute with a view 
to the unification of the profession, for, at the present time, 
these societies elect representatives to the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. 

Unattached architects are bound to exist, and, apart 
from them, the Institute can now claim to represent everc' 
architectural society in England, except the Society of 
Architects. As, however, this society was founded, pri- 
marily, with the vie%v of obtaining registration, it could not 
consistently oppose the principle of any Registration Bill, 
and, although it might object to details, doubtless agree- 
ment would ultimately be brought about. Consequently, 
we submit that, apart from unattached architects, a united 
profession could at once approach Parliament with a view 
to obtaining registration. We fail to see why ^Members of 
the Society of Architects and our allied societies should be 
allowed to enter the Institute without passing the statutory 
examinations. The Architectural Association is practicalU 
allied to the Institute, and the Official Architects Associa- 
tion is desirous of working with the Institute in every way. 
For these and other reasons we consider that the Com- 
mittee’s scheme of bonification is absolutely unnecessary, 
and we also regard the proposal to throw open the coveted 
membership of the Institute to all and sundrj' without the 
test of a professional examination is fraught with great 
danger to the future welfare of the R.I.B.A. During the 


final deliberations of the Committee efforts were made — - 
but unfortunately without avail — to elicit a plain statement 
of the intentions implied by the term “ grouping into an 
organic whole within the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ” of Architects “ properly so called.” In our view, it 
is deplorable that a policy expressed so ambiguously should 
be promulgated. 

It will be seen at once that acceptance of the Committee’s 
policy involves an entire change in the character of the 
R.I.B.A. as now constituted, and Members are reminded 
that the present value of the Royal Institute to Architects 
results from its having stood, from the time of its founda- 
tion, for what is best in Architecture and that it has 
appealed to and gained the adherence of its Members pre- 
cisely for the reason that it has required and maintained a 
high standard of architectural qualification from those con- 
nected with it. But for this, it is obvious that the worthy 
men within its ranks who have brought credit to Architec- 
ture and developed a high standard of professional ethics 
would not have entered its portals. We are now asked, 
under the Unification policy proposed by the Committee, 
to go back on these conditions and to accept the principle 
of admitting men into the Institute on a footing never be- 
fore contemplated, and in a manner that, as it appears to us, 
must inevitably result in changing materially the whole 
standard of value upon which, hitherto, the Royal Institute 
has been judged. 

Apart from rare exceptions, made in the case of archi- 
tects of distinction, membership of the R.I.B.A. is now 
only obtainable by those who can satisfy the increasingly 
high standard of qualification required by the Examination 
Board. But under the Committee’s proposals these salutary 
restrictions must, obviously, be set aside, as it is clear that 
students will not work for and undergo difficult and costly 
examinations when they realise that others may be admitted 
by means that demand little or no sacrifice. 

In the terms of the document to which we refer. Unifica- 
tion is said to be desirable, inter alia, because the ” Institute, 
so constituted, would become numerically larger than any 
existing bodies, and thereby proportionately more in- 
fluential.” We consider this principle to be entirely false, 
as that which makes a learned body influential, and causes 
it to command public respect, is not the number of its 
members, but the jialure of the qualifications required for its 
membership. 

Again, whilst, as set forth in the statement, it is no doubt 
quite true that some of the now unattached architects and 
others ” will not decline the advantages which inclusion (in 
the Institute) will obviously offer,’’ it is, in our opinion, 
outrageous to claim that such admissions “ will not dero- 
gate from the prestige and interest of those existing mem- 
bers whose membership of the R.I.B.A. is based on quali- 
fication by examination or other test.” 

Moreover, the Institute, regarding its representation of 
architecture and its control of architects in this country, is 
already, many times over, numerically larger than any' 
other architectural society as at present constituted, and 
the recognition given to the value of its membership, is 
adding to its numbers at an increasingly rapid rate. There 
is, in fact, every reason to suppose that if the present basis 
of the Institute is consistently preserved it will represent, 
before long, all that need be seriously considered in 
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matters architectural. It is because we think this, and more- 
over because we consider that the great body of the In- 
stitute Members will adopt the same view when they 
realise the vital importance of the principle now imperilled, 
that we express our most emphatic disagreement with the 
sequence under which the '■ Unification ” policy, so-called, 
is to be carried out. To suggest that “ Unification,” 
which involves combination with architects who do not, 
necessarily, hold similar views either upon architecture or 
ethics with those now adopted by the Institute would 
assist Registration is, in our opinion, another entirely in- 
correct assumption. We see no reason whatever why the 
Institute should not proceed at once with the promotion of 
a Bill for the statutorv- registration of Architects, and there- 
by ascertain, in a practical way, whether Registration is, m 
fact, obtainable. 

As the only body of architects existing in this country 
that has the slightest chance of promoting a Registration 
Bill with any success, it is difficult to understand why the 
Institute, representing as it does, with comparatively few 
exceptions, all the reputable architects of the country, 
should hesitate to adopt a policy for the benefit of the 
whole profession which it, and it alone, has any chance of 
carrying through with success. 

Finally, without absorbing time in the useless discussion 
of details attached to a principle we believe to be entirely 
wrong, and altogether disastrous to the future success of 
the R.I.B.A., we beg to record our emphatic disagreement 
with the Unification Committee’s proposals, and we hereby 
recommend as an alternative policy that steps be taken 
forthwith by the Institute to promote a Bill for the Statu- 
tory Registration of Architects, and in the meantime to 
preserve its membership on the present basis. 

Incidentally we recommend also that measures be 
adopted to secure for the Associate Members of the 
R.I.B.A. the full voting powers, hitherto enjoyed solely by 
the Fellows, and thus enable our younger members to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of the Institute to an extent to which 
they are entitled. 

Mr. C. B. Flockton, of Sheffield, has written to the Uni- 
fication and Registration Committee to express his dis- 
agreement with its statement on Unification, but as he was 
unable to be present at the last meeting we have not asked 
him to sign this minority Report. 

Alfred \V. S. Cross, Vice-President, R.I.B.A. 
Sydney Perks i Members of the 

W. E. Riley > Unification and 

Digby Solomon ! Registration Committee. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.I.B.A. InTERMEDI.^TE Ex.tMIN.ATION. 

The centres for this examination, which will be held 
from 9 to 15 June, will be London and Birmingham. 

Ever-ARD J. H.aynes, 
Secretary to the Board. 

CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
BELGIU.M. 

The Royal Academy of Belgium has presented to the 
Institute the Bronze iVIedal struck on the occasion of the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversarj- of its foundation. 


Architects’ Benevolent 
Society 

The Annual General Meeting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society was held m the rooms of the Instimte 
on the 10 May. The President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, was 
in the chair, and amongst those present were Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart., Hon. Secretary ; Mr. W. Hilton Nash, 
Hon. Treasurer ; Mr. Wm. Woodward ; IMr. Henry 
Lovegrove ; Mr. Herbert Shepherd ; Mr. Saxon Snell ; 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher ; Mr. Ivor Lewis ; Mr. Albert E. 
Kingwell ; Mr. C. C. Bradley ; Mr. W. Yernon Crompton; 
IMr. Wm. Grellier, and Miss E. H. Alann, M..A.. (Assist. 
Secretary') • 

The President, in moving adoption of the Report, said ; 

It is very pleasant to me to realise, as others have realised 
before me, that the Presidentship of the Institute carries 
with it the temporaiy captaincy of this amiable brother- 
hood which we call the Architects’ Benevolent Society. I 
confess that it is with a measure of dismay that in moving 
the adoption of the report I have to reveal the success 
which has attended the efforts of my predecessors. You 
will see that we have doubled our list of annual sub- 
scribers and doubled the aggregate of their contributions. 
Believe me, such a condition of affairs, if full of hope, is full, 
also, of menace and of warning. It looks suspiciously like a 
spurt, and what we are in for is a long-distance race. The 
strength of our Society can, it is true, be measured in 
pounds, shillings and pence, but what we want, if I may 
say anything so paradoxical, is givers even more than gifts. 
I should like to see our printing expenses swollen 
by an increase of the number of pages devoted to 
subscribers’ names. The satisfaction which comes to the 
smallest subscriber from realising that his trifle — or, better 
still, his munificence — is flowing along in a flood of other 
trifles — or munificences — is far greater than that of the 
non-subscriber who reads that his generous neighbour has 
given or bequeathed a hundred or a thousand pounds. 
Further, I think that even our recipients feel a warmer 
courage when receiving our gifts when they realise that 
the helping hand that comes to their aid is the hand of the 
multitude of their brethren. Let us go on and enlarge by 
all possible powers of persuasion the number of those who 
join with us in this society of sympathy. 

.A.nd to those who have gratitude to express and the 
means to express it, let me add that a donation of 20 
guineas does mean more or less a guinea a year in per- 
petuity, and that the price of first-class securities is rising 
rapidly. 

If donors are out for economy, let them ” do it now'.” 
You will see in the report many points of interest. There 
is an allusion to the administration of the moneys granted 
by the Prince of Wales Fund which has been carried on 
under the able chairmanship of Mr. Searles-Wood, and 
which is, of course, independent of the general work of our 
Society, though entrusted to us. There is also a hint as to 
the consideration of a scheme for providing a Home for 
aged applicants, to which at present we are only able to 
wish success, but which may in time work out into a 
valuable feature. 
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Unhappily, 've have, as usual, to record losses by death, 
and among these we recall perhaps specially the names of 
iSIr. Roumieu, our vice-President, and Mr. Ernest Newton, 
R.A,, whose spirit of friendship towards all his brother 
architects was typical of the spirit which our Society tries 
to inculcate and encourage. 

The Council for the ensuing year of office was elected as 
follows : — 

President : The President of the R.I.B.A. Ordinary 
^Members : ^Ir. \V. Henri’ M hite, ^Ir. William Woodward, 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Mr. Henry i\I. Fletcher, Air. H. 
D. Searles-Wood, Mr. Dendy Watney, Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, Mr. Lewis Solomon, 
Air. Percy B. Tubbs, Air. Arthur Sykes, Air. William 
Grellier, Air. R. Dircks, Air. E. J. Sadgrove (representing 
the Society of Architects), Air. W. G. Newton (represent- 
ing the Architectural Association!. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Alr.W. Hilton Nash, Hon. 
Treasurer, and to Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., Hon. Sec- 
retary, who were both re-elected in their respective offices. 


ARCHITECTS’ CH.ARGES. 

In reply to a recent letter on the question of archi- 
tects’ charges. Air. Arthur Keen (hon. secretary) wrote 
to The Times as follows : — 

The charge of 5 per cent, on the cost of the building 
had been in operation for generations past, although 
building had become immensely more complex, and 
although the responsibility of the architect had increased in 
similar measure. 

It is clear that a modem building, with its fireproof con- 
struction, complex foundations, heating arrangements, 
lifts, steelwork and elaborate decorations, to say nothing of 
building Acts, water and drainage regulations, bills of 
quantities, and other things that affect the matter, involves 
a veiy great increase in the architect's work, and in his 
office expenses. This is met in great measure by the cost of 
these things increasing the amount of the fee, but this in- 
crease is not in due proportion to the work. 

An extremely good illustration of the change that has 
come about in buildings was given in a Paper read at the 
Institute recently on the London clubs : the planning and 
construction of the clubhouse of 50 to too years ago was 
seen to be mere child’s play in comparison with that of a 
modern example such as the Automobile Club. There is, 
of course, a great difference in complexity between City 
buildings and domestic work generally, but the proportion 
is pretty well maintained. 

The increase from 5 to 6 per cent, in the charge tor 
architectural work was adopted before the war, but was 
held over until 1919. 

ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. 

Subject to ratification by the Branch Committees, the 
Executive Council of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assis- 
tants’ Professional Union has appointed Air. lohn Alitchell, 
lunr., as full time General and Organising Secretary of the 
L^nion. 

Air. Alitchell, who is a measurer (quantity surveyor), has 
for the past two years acted as Honorary Divisional Secre- 
tary for Scotland, and has been largely instrumental in 
establishing the LTnion so firmly there. 


A NEW HOUSING COAIAIITTEE. 

The Council of the Institute have adopted a recom- 
mendation from the Practice Standing Committee and 
the Town Planning and Housing Committee in favour 
of establishing a new Housing Committee, consisting of 
four members of the Practice Standing Committee, six 
members of the Town Planning and Housing Com- 
mittee, six representatives of the Allied Societies, and 
additional members appointed by the Council, for the 
purpose of dealing with all questions affecting the 
subject of housing. 

BUILDING BY-LAWS. 

It has been decided by the Council of the Institute to 
appoint a deputation from the Royal Institute to urge 
the Alinister of Health to extend for a further period of 
twelve months the relaxation of Building By-Laws 
under Section 35 of the Housing, Town Planning, etc.. 
Act of 1919. 

REFORAI OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to form a 
special committee to consider the revision and co- 
ordination of the London Building Acts. 

SUSPENSION OF MEMBER. 

A member of the Institute has been suspended for 
twelve months for taking part in a competition the con- 
ditions of which were not in accordance with the 
R.I.B.A. Regulations. 

UNTFIC.ATION AND REGISTRATION 
COAIAIITTEE. 

On the nomination of the Society of Architects, Air. 
A. J. Taylor, of Bath, has been appointed to serve on 
this Committee. 

KENWOOD PRESERVATION COUNCIL. 

Air. Alan E. Alunby has been appointed to represent 
the Royal Institute on the Kenwood Preservation 
Council. 

SILICOSIS AAIONGST STONEAIASONS. 

The Council have adopted and transmitted to the 
Building Trades Parliament a report from the Science 
Standing Committee on the subject of Silicosis amongst 
Stonemasons. 

THE ABUSES OF ADVERTISEAIENT. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to join 
the “ Scapa ” Society (Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising) in supporting Lord 
Newton’s Bill lor amending the Advertisements 
Regulation Act of 1907. 
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Conference at Cardiff 

Conference of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and its Allied Societies (in conjunction with the 
South Wales Institute of Architects), Cardiff, 8, 9 and 
10 June 1933. 

President : ?iIr. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.I.B.A. 

PROGRAMME. 

Thursday, 8 June. 

8.30 p.m. — Reception by the Lord IMayor of Cardiff 
(Councillor F. H. Turnbull) at the City Hall. An 
Exhibition of prints and photographs of Cardiff, 
old and new, will be on view. 

Friday, 9 June. 

10.30 to 11.30 a.m. — Paper by Major Harry Barnes, 
i\I.P., F.R.I.B.A., on “ Unification and Registra- 
tion.” 

1 1 .45 a.m. to I p.m. — Visit to City Hall and Law Courts, 
Cathays Park. 

2.30 to 5 p.m. — Visits to Welsh National Museum and 
Glamorgan County Hall. Tea in the Museum, by 
kind invitation of Alderman Treharne James, 
Chairman of the Management Committee. 

7 for 7.30 p.m. — Banquet at the Park Hotel. 

S-ATCRD.AY, 10 June. 

10 to 1 1. 15 a.m. — Paper by Mr. Herbert T. Buckland, 
F.R.I.B.A,, on Civic Architecture and Advisorv 
Art Committees.” 

11. 15 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. — Paper by Mr. Percy Thomas, 
O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects, on ‘‘ Problems of Practice.” 

2 to 6 p.m. — Visit to Cardiff Castle and Grounds. 

4 p.m. — Tea in the Banqueting Hall, by the kind invita- 
tion of the Marquis of Bute. 

8 p.m. — Smoking Concert, by the invitation of the 

South Wales Institute of Architects. 

Sunday, ii June. 

10.15 to 7 -tS p.m. — Char-a-banc tour to Tintern 
Abbey and the Wye Valley, for those Alembers 
who stay in Cardiff over the week-end. 

All ^Members, Licentiates and Students of the 
R.I.B.A., iMembers of the A. A., and Members of the 
Allied Societies are invited to attend the Conference. 
It is hoped that all those whose engagements permit 
will take this opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with their colleagues throughout the country and of 
enjoying the admirable and varied programme which 
has been arranged by the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, with the assistance of the Marquis of Bute, 
the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, and others. Members 
intending to be present are requested to send their names 
as soon as possible to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, IF.i., ivhen fuller particulars icill be sent to them. 


Competitions 

R.I.B.A. COLOUR COMPETITION. 

The Assessors have made their award in this Competition 
and report to the President of the Institute as follows ; — 

We, the .Assessors, have carefully considered the 170 designs 
sent in for the above Competition, and make the following 
awards : — 

1st prize of £100 to design No. 147. 

2nd „ £50 „ No. 93. 

3rd „ £20 ,, No. 130. 

4th „ £30 „ No. 78. 

We consider that the drawings sent in represent a very' 
gallant attempt at a solution of the problem set, and we should 
like to make an honourable mention of the following designs : — - 

No. 32, No. 61, No. 84, No. 86, No. go. No. 120, No. 146, 
No. 158. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

Thos. E. Collcutt. 
Halsey Ricardo. 
Gerald Moira. 

Owing to absence from town Sir Edwin Lutyens was, we 
regret, unable to take part in the award. 

The names of the competitors who have been awarded 
premiums or received “ honourable mention ” are given 
below ; — 

Aw.vrded First Pre.micm. — £100. 

No. 147. Mr. Arthur E. Pearce, 8, Herondale -Avenue, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.18. 

-Awarded Second Premium. — £50. 

No. 93. Mr. John S. Lee, -A.R.I.B.A., 2, Bedford Square, 

W.C.i. 

-Awarded Third Pre.miu.m. — £20. 

No. 130. Mr. G. L. Owen, Dockmasters House, King 
George Dock, Hull. 

-Aw.arded Fourth Premium. — £30. 

No. 78. Messrs. H. S. Fleming, A.R.LB..A., and W. J. 
Kieffer, 83, Pall .Mall, S.W.i. 

Honourable Mention. 

No. 32. Air. Elfric H. Smith, 82, Broomwood Road, 
Clapham Common, S.W.I i. 

No. 61. Mr. Frederick Barber, “ Carisbrooke,” Marl- 
borough Road, South Woodford. 

No. 84. Mr. Harry Simeon, 83, West Side, Clapham Com- 
mon, S.W.4. 

No. 86. Mr. H. F. Billimoria, School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool. 

No. 90. Mr. H. F. T. Cooper, The Two Gables, Box Ridge 
Avenue, Purley, Surrey. 

No. 120. Mr. Hugh -Mackintosh, i. Imperial Buildings, 
East Croydon. 

No. 146. Mr. W. J. Palmer Jones, ii, Buckingham Street 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 

No. 158. Mr. Frederick J. Horth, -A.R.I.B.-A., ig, -Albany 
Street, Hull. 

Competitions Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Ipswich War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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Candidates for Election at 
the Business Meeting 

12 June, ig22 

An election of Candidates for Alembership tvill take 
place at the Business General Meeting on I 3 June. 
The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 
names of the respective proposers) found by the Council 
to be eligible and qualihed for membership according to 
the Charter and Bv-laws, and recommended by them 
for election, are appended ; — 

AS FELLOWS (loL 

Anderson : Andrew Whitford [A. 1SS4], 28 Hiirh Street, 
Watford ; iS Wellington Road, Watford. Proposed by 
Xorman T. Myers. John C. T. Murr.iy, Ptrc\ S. Morth- 
meton. 

BR.\Dnri.L : Thom.as Arihi r D.tKCV [.-I. 1020], 13 Old Quebec 
Street, .Marble Arch, W. ; 8 Lansdovne Road. W.ii. 
Proposed by Oswald P. Milne, S\ dney Perks, Sir Banister 
Fletcher. 

Brown : Win i.em Edw.erd .Arthur [.-i 1004], 9 Resent Street, 
S.W.i 6q Ross Road, Wallinston, Surrey. Proposed by 
George -A. Lansdown, Bernard Dicksee, Sydney K. 
Greenslade. 

Cromie : Robert [.- 1 . 1914]. 8 Gloucester Mansions, Cam- 
bridge Circus, W. ; 21 .A’delaide Road, Surbiton. Proposed 
bv W. H. Hobd.ty, W. E. Riley and the Council. 

Curtis : Wn.Li.tM TuoM.ts [-d. lyoa], Guildhall, Westminster, 
S.W. : ■■ Linkwood,” Link Lane. Wallington. Surrey. 
Proposed by H. G. Crothall. A\ , E Riley, Sydney Perks. 
Mole ; Ch.vrles Johns, M.B.E. [.d. 1909], HAL Orfice of 
Works, Westminster, S.W.i : " Glenlyn, ' Bowes Road, 
Walton-on-Thames. Proposed by .Alfred Co.\, David 
Thomson. R. W Collier. 

Owen : Geoffrey Ld. 1912], Palmtra Square Ch.imbers, 
Warrington ; Alyddleron Hall, near \S arnngton. Proposed 
by W. Curtis Cireen, fi, Percy Silcock, Segar Owen. 
Riddey ; Ch.vri.es [.d. i8gS], Gold Street Chambers, Kettering: 
" Stoneleigh.” Queensberry Road. Kettering Proposed 
bv W, Talbot Brown. J. W. Fisher, J. -A. Gotch. 

Ruddle ■ .Al\n Wilirid f.d, 1000]. (> Long C.iusew.ty, Peter- 
borough ; Boroughbury, Peterborough. Proposed by the 
Council. 

SousTER : Ernest George Willi.um f.d, 1905], 3 St. James's 
Street, S.W.i ; Strafford House. Crescent Gardens. 
Wimbledon Park, S.W. Proposed by -A. S. R. Ley, 
Sydney Talchcll, Stanley J. Al.iy. 

.AS ASSOCI.ATES (24). 

.Alward ; William Wall.ace, M..Arch, [Special Mar Examina- 
tion], c o Alessrs. Xobbs 8c Hyde. 14 Phillips Square, 
Montreal, C.inada ; 127 Drummond Street, Montreal, 
Canada, Proposed bv Professor Percy E, Xobbs, Professor 
R.tmsav Traquair, Wilham Carless. 

.Andrews: Cyril Douglas [Special Mar Examin.ition], ^222 
High Street, Ponders End, Middlesex. I’rojiosed by 1 P. 
Bennett. M'. Ernest Hazel!. R,ilph Knott. 

Beaumuni ■ John Somerville, M.C., B..A. [.S. 1921 Special 
M'ar Exemption], 24 Brazennose Street, Alanchester : 4 
M'ellington Crescent, L pper Chorlton Road, Alanchestes, 
Proposed by .Arthur M'. Hennings, Is.iac 'laylor, J. M. 
Beaumont 

Cheek : Alfred Cvru [Special M'.tr Examination], c'o Me.ssrs. 
Seale S: Riley, 25 Horsefair Street, Leicester : 98 Howard 


Road, Clarendon Park, Leicester. Proposed by .Arthur H. 
Hind, Howard H. Thomson, M'llliam AI. Cowdell. 

Cl.ark ; H.uhold Goundrv [Special M'ar Examination], 
Feethams, Darlington: .Summerhill, .Abbey Road, Darling- 
ton. Proposed by F. Clark, .Arthur Stratton, M'. J. 
Alcscrpo. 

D.wies : H.arold Hinciicliffe [Special M'ar Examination], 14 
Xorth John Street, Liverpool ; 20 Eighth .Avenue, Stoney- 
croft, Liverpool. Proposed by T. Taliesin Rees, T. F. 
Shepheard, Professor C. H. Reilly. 

D.awson : H.tRVEv .Alexander [Special M'ar Examination], 
do Bank of Alontreal, g M'alerloo Place, S.M'.i . Proposed 
by Alaunce E M'ebb. T. Brammall Daniel. .Septimus 
M'arw ick. 

H-ARRIld : Fred, AI .A.Oxon [Special M'ar Examination], 57.A 
High Street, Totnes, S. Devon. Proposed by Henry 
Tanner, Sir Henry Tanner, Thomas B. M'hinney. 

H.ayward ; John H.arold [Special M'ar Examination], 60 
Grant Street, Glasgow. Proposed by Professor Charles 
Gourlay, John Stewart, Geo. -And. Paterson 

J-ACKSON : H-AROLD Thomas [Special M'ar Examination], Bush 
House, .Aldwych, M'.C 2 ; 15 Petherton Road, Highbury, 
X'.5. Proposed by L. M'. Barnard, Sir Banister Fletcher. 
Professor A. E. Richardson, 

Jenkins : Thomas Trevely.an [,S, 1922 — Special M'ar Exemp- 
tion], iS.A Baliol Chambers. Stanley Street. Liverpool ; 

6 Tennyson Street, Princes Park, Literpoo!, Proposed by 
Professor C H. Reilly, T. F. Shepheard and the Council. 

L.ay : .Arthur Pircell [.Special M'ar Examin.ition], 141) L'pper 
Richmond Road, Putney, S.M'.is. Proposed by C. H. B, 
Quennell, H. P. Burke Downing, E, Stanley Hall. 

Pryn'ne : H.arold Fellowes [ 5 . 1921 — Special M'ar Exemp- 
tion], P.M'.D. Secretariat, Chepauk, Aladras, India. Pro- 
posed by Geo. FI. Fellowes Prynne, Sir -Aston M'ebb. 
Hugh P G. Alaule. 

Reeves ; John Edw.ard [Special M'ar Examination], 158 M'ater- 
loo Road, Smethwick, Birmingham. Proposed by M’. H 
Bidlake and the Council. 

Robertson : .Aiex.andfr Smeato.n [.Special M'ar Examination], 
Department of M'orks and RtilWays, Treasury Place, Alei- 
bourne, .Australia. Proposed by Rodney FI. -Alsop and the 
Council. 

Sadler : M'illi.am [Special M'ar Ex.tmin.ttion], 41 Thornhill 
Road, X'.i. Proposed byT. P. Bennett, .Arthur J. Davis, 
Chas. H. Gage. 

S.AMRi.E : Edmund Fredrick Ron.ald [Special M'ar Examina- 
tion], do Messrs. Denison, Ran & Gibbs, Beaconsfield 
.Arcade, Hong Kong, China. Proposed by M'aiter H, 
Brierley, .Arthur Pollard, Chas. H. Channon. 

Se.aton • William George [Special M'ar Examination], 22 
Alackintosh Road. Pontypridd, Glam. Proposed by Harry 
Teather. Cecil M'llson and the Council. 

Tho.mpson : Christopher Craig [Special M'ar Examination], 
24 Crescent Road, Toronto, Canada. Proposed by F. S. 
Baker and the Council. 

Thre-Adgold : Robert .Ainslie [ 5 . 1914 — Special M'ar Exemp- 
tion], 107 Hall Lane, l.iverpool, E. Proposed by Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Gilbert Fraser, Hastwell Grayson. 

Toaatssend : Arihur C'ccil [Special AVar Examination], 7 
Rawlins Street. Ftirfield, Liverpool. Proposed by Profes- 
sor C. H. Reilly, T. Taliesin Rees and rhe Council. 

AON Berg : M'ilfrll) Cle.ment, AI.C. [Special M'ar Examina- 
tion], Imperial M'ar Graves Commission, St. Ome'-, 
France. Proposed by Robert .Atkinson. Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, Charles Holden. 

M'hitlea' : CuTHiiERT Claude AIortier [Special Kxamination], 
37 Harold Street, Hawthorn, Victoria, .Australi.i. Proposed 
bv Rodney H. .Alsop and the Council. 

M'ii.lm.an : John Henra' [Special M'ar Examination], 65 
Greenway .Atenue, Taunton. Proposed by F. M'. Roberts 
and the Council. 
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AS HONORARY ASSOCIATES fio). 

Proposed by the Coidccil. 

Aspiby : Thomas, D.Litt., F.S.A., Director of the British 
School at Rome, Valle Giulia, Rome, Italy. 

Bell : Ch.arles Francis, M.A., F.S.A., Ashmolean Nluseum, 
Oxford. 

Clutton-Brock : Arthur, B.A., The Red House, Godaiming 

Cockerell : Sydney Carlyle, M.A., Director of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. 

Cornford ; Lesi IE Cope, 3 Melina Place, Grove End Road, 
X.M.S. 

Cran.age : Rev. David Herbert So.merset, I.itt.D,, F.S.A.. 
8 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 

Montgomery : Henry Greville, J.P., 39 Wvnnstav Gardens, 

\V.8. 

New : Edmund Hort, 17 Worcester Place, Oxford. 

Phillips : R, R.and,ai , Atherton House, Ham. near Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Weller ; Henry Owen, B.Sc., M.Inst.,C.E., Director of 
Building Research, 16 and 18 Old Queen Street, West- 
minster, S.W.i. 


R.I.B.A. CERTIFICATE BOOK. 

In response to a large number of enquiries the R.I.B.A. 
have obtained prices for printing the names and addresses 
of Architects who use the R.I.B..A. Certificate Book. 
Members and others are notified that Architects’ names 
and addresses can now be printed or stamped on the 
Certificates at the rates set out below. These charges 
are additional to the price of the Certificate Book itself 
(Ss. 6d.) ; — 

(i) Printing in Name and Address from line block, 
lettering same style as Certificate, stripping present binding 
and rebinding : 


I Book ... 

• £1 12 6 

Each 

2 Books 

I 16 6 

Xame 

3 Books 

206 

and 

6 Books 

296 

Address. 

( 2 ) Stamping in Name 
Stamps, lettering same style 

and .Address 
as Certificate : 

from Rubber 

I Book 

■ £13° 

Each 

2 Books 

180 

Xame 

3 Books 

I 12 6 

and 

6 Books 

260 

.Address . 


Sample copies of the R.I.B.A. Certificate Book can be 
seen at 9, Conduit Street, W.i , or at the office of any Allied 
Society in the United Kingdom. 


A French architect, S. A. D. G., living at Guingamp 
(Cotes du Xord), would like his eldest daughter to spend 
one or two months in England with the family of an 
English architect, one of whose children he would be glad 
to take in exchange for the same period. Further particu- 
lars supplied on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The special subscription for the Journ.al formembers of 
the R.I.B A. Allied Societies is 12s. per annum (post free). 


Members" Column 

ROOM WANTED. 

One unfiinushed uioiii wanted by arLhiteet as office m London. 
— ^Apply Box -:S42. t o Secretarv' R.I B A., g Conduit S.treet, 
London, W i 

PARTNERSHIP. 

An Associate would be glad to consider proposals for partnership 
troiu a M«Tiibcr. who. niiltr-ss pi.ssL-scd .*t prnate means, should be 
unmarried- Old-established prai lire in a beautiful district hours 
from London — Apply Box No lusa, i <' Sec it tar>’ R I B A . 9 Con- 
duit Street. London. W i 

F. R.I.B A., S years in own practice bc-fore war, 5 years war 
sersTce iLt.-Col, R E ). since loio engaged on Housing recently 
resumed practice has useful connection a.nd work m hand, is 
desirous ot arranging partnership in e-^tabluhed firm — Apply Box 
S52-!, c ’o The Secretary R.I.B . n Conduit Street. Loiidun. W.i. 

Associate, co. wishes to punhasc partnership in London firm; 
al year-s’ practi* e Luiitracts aiiiourumg to P^s.ooo — Apply Box 
1752, c,o Secretary R I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, \V.i. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A R LB, A . jS. urgently requires position as assistant Working 
drawing-;. detaiD. specimTitions surveys Experience indcimestic. 
commercial, and ehurch work. Excellent tcstmiumals ; neat and ac- 
curate draughtinian Moderate salary London or suburbs preferred 
— Appiv Box 09C1. c o Secretary R.I B .A o Conduit Street, W.i. 

A.R I B.A., youna, capable and enthusiastic, desires post ; accus- 
tomed to respou'ibility, dc-igii, working dra\Miigs. details, specifica- 
tions and supervision : good London office references — Apply Box 
4315. c u S<.>'retar>- R LB A.. 9 Conduit Street. W i. 

Student. R.I B A (ci). ju?t coiiipbttd <irticles in busy office, 
desires further experi-^ucc- London or PruMiiCe«. — Apply Box 3522. 
c o Seen taiy K I B A . o Conduit Street. LoiicLai, M’ i. 

Minutes XVI 

Session 1921-22. 

-At the Thirteenth General Meeting (Ordinart") of the Session 
1921-1922, held on Monday, 15 May 1922, at 8 p m. — Mr, Paul 
Waterhouse, President, in the chair. The attendance book 
was signed by 17 Fellows (including 5 members of the Council), 
22 -Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 3 Licenti- 
ates, and a number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the .Annual General Meeting, held on i May, 
having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of t.he following 
members : Mr. Lacy William Ridge, elected .Associate 1863, 
Fellow 1879, Resigned 1912 ; Mr. .Arthur William Cooksey, 
elected .Associate 18SS, Fellow iqio ; and Mr. Thomas Batter- 
bury, elected .Associate 1881, Fellot\ 1S94, Resigned 1912. It 
was RE-SOLVED that the regrets of the Institute for the loss of 
these members be recorded on the Minutes of the Meeting, and 
that a m.essage of sympathy ann condolence be conveyed to their 
relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the President : — 
Alessrs. H. B. Challen, H. W. Couchman, E. W. Creegan, 
J.H, Greens, ood,T. F. Rippinghani, and C. .Scriven,. Associates, 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated for 
election to the \arious cla.sses of membership the gentlemen 
whose names were published in the JouR.N.ai, for 8 .April 1922. 

The Secretary announced that the Council, acting under the 
terms of By-laws 24 and 25, had suspended Air. R. R. Gall 
from .Associateship of the Royal Institute for a period of twelve 
months . 

Air. J. -Alfred Gotch [F.], F.S..A,, havi ng read a paper en- 
titled. “ The First Half-Century of the R.I.B. .A ,”a discussion 
ensued, and on the motion of Air. W. B. Worthington, Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers, seconded by Air. 
lohn Slater fF-]. a vote of thanks to Air. Gotch was passed by- 
acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 9.55 p.m. 
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E.\r:. de Grey 

First Pre.sident. , 1^35-59 


The First Half-Century of the R.I.B.A. 

By J. ALFRED GOTCH [F.J, F.S.A. 

Read kejore the Roya/ Institute of British Architects, Monday, May 1022 


T he eloquent prelude to the tribute of prjise 
paid to departed worthies, which is to be 
found in the 44th chapter of Ecdesiasticus, 
is also an apt prelude to the story of the early years 
ot the Royal Institute. It need not be quoted in its 
entirety, a few phrases will suffice ; 

I.et us now praise famous men, and our fathers 
that begat us . . . Leaders of the people by their 
counsels, and by their knowledge of learning meet 
tor the people, wise and eloquent in their instruc- 
tions. . . . Rich men furnished with ability, liying 
peaceably in their habitations.” 

'I'he aptness is obyious. Ve can all agree that 
architects may become famous, we cannot deny that 
our fathers begat us, we can concede that some of us 
become leaders by our counsels, and some, although 
perhaps fewer, by a knowledge ot learning ; we can 


easily belieye that wisdom is apparent in us and 
eloquence latent, but " rich men furnished with 
ability ” giyes us pause. There is no difficulty about 
the ability, but a ” rich architect ” would strike 
most of us as a contradiction in terms And yet there 
were, in the early days of the Institute, architects 
rich enough and generous enough and sufficiently 
devoted to its interests to endow* it handsomely. 

The picture of the Institute in its earliest times is 
one in which the foreground is filled with men of 
ability, some of them famous and many of them 
w ith a w ide know ledge of learning, while the back- 
ground is dimly peopled w ith others neither rich nor 
lurnished with much ability and liying peaceably in 
their habitations unstirred by the eloquence or wis- 
dom ot their more energetic brethren. 

The Institute was not the first association of archi- 
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tects who banded themselves together for mutual 
support and instruction, but it was the most enter- 
prising and the most enduring. 

Already in the year 1 806 the London Architectural 
Society had been founded, with rules of almost 
Draconian severity. The reason given for its incep- 
tion was that “ among the Institutions so liberallv 
established in this City there is not one calculated 
for the encouragement of Architecture. The feeble 
protection afforded by the Royal Academv can 
hardly be deemed an exception.” The encourage- 
ment and protection offered by the Society were not 
calculated to be widespread, for every ordinary 
member was required to produce annuallv an archi- 
tectural design never before in any way made public, 
under forfeiture of two guineas, and an essav, under 
forfeiture of half-a-guinea. The Society met once a 
fortnight for the purpose of discussing these pro- 
ductions, and anyone who was absent from two 
successive meetings was lined five shillings. The 
designs and essays became the property of the 
Society, who published such as they thought 
worthy of the honour, and generously presented 
two copies to the author. A society with such ex- 
acting regulations was necessarily rather exclusive, 
and, indeed, it is a matter of wonder whether after 
filling the offices of President, four Vice-presidents, 
Secretary and Treasurer, there was anyone left to 
play the part of ordinary member. However, it 
attracted a number of the leading architects of the 
time, including such men as Ashpitel, Billings, 
Elmes, and Joseph Woods. But it did not live long ; 
probably its own good qualities were its undoing. 

Another Society was instituted in i<S3i, called the 
Architectural Society, of which the ultimate ambi- 
tion was “ to form a British School of Architecture, 
with the advantage of a Librarv, Museum, Pro- 
fessorships and periodical exhibitions.” For some 
reason, of which there is no record, this Society did 
not satisfy architects of the time, for in January, 
1834, a meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
to form another society, “ for the study of Archi- 
tecture and Architectural Topography.” The pro- 
moters, however, could not agree upon cither the 
objects to be aimed at, or the conditions of member- 
ship, so a few of them decided to hold another meet- 
ing at another hotel, and a committee was appointed 
which included such names as P. F. Robinson, 
Kendall, Goldicutt, Fowler, Donaldson and Noble. 
The business of the committee was to draw up a 
scheme for the formation of an Institution to up- 


hold the character and improve the attainments of 
Architects. Their labours must have been attended 
with success, for at a subsequent meeting Alessrs. 
Barry, Basevi, Decimus Burton, Cresy, J. Gwilt, 
Hardwick, Kay, Lee, Sir J. Rennie, Papworth, 
Robinson, Seward and G. Taylor were elected as 
original members. 

By the end of 1834 the new Society, under the 
stvle of the “ Institute of British Architects,” was 
so far constituted as to ha\ e a council and a number 
of ordinary members, for on the i8th of that month 
the honorar}- secretary, Thomas L. Donaldson, 
issued a notice of a meeting of the Council on the 
following Tuesdav at 7 o’clock, to be followed by a 
special general meeting and an ordinary meeting of 
members in order to take into consideration a re- 
commendation that the number of the council 
should be increased. 

This is the earliest written record concerning the 
Institute that has been preserved in its archives. 
The writer is the accomplished Professor Donald- 
son, the only one of the founders who was alive at 
the end of the first fifty years of its existence, and 
one who during the whole of that period took an 
active part in its affairs, and indeed did probably 
more than any other person to mould its policy and 
direct its activities. 

On I January 1835 another notice for an ordinary 
meeting was issued, and as the draft directs 18 
copies to be made, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that that number represented the membership at 
the time. On 30 January a summons was issued for 
a council meeting to be held on 3 February in order 
to consider the desirability of ‘‘ taking the adjoining 
room,” and as to the election of a President. This 
notice is signed by Thos. L. Donaldson and John 
Goldicutt as honorary secretaries. 'Fhe head- 
quarters of the infant Institute were then at 43, 
King Street, Covent Garden — in other words, at 
Evans’s Hotel, wherein was situated that Cave of 
Harmony to which Clive Newcome was taken by 
his father under the guiding hand of Thackeray. 
The suggestion of taking the adjoining room indi- 
cates an actual or prospective increase of members, 
and the other matter for consideration, the election 
of a President, was of first-rate importance, for it 
resulted in that office being filled bv Earl de Grey, 
whose influence did much to raise the new society 
from comparative obscuritv to the position of being 
the leading body of architects in the kingdom and, 
eventually, in the Empire. 
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It is clear that the year 1834 saw the inception of 
the Institute and its definite beginning, but it took 
nearly a twelvemonth to become fully equipped, 
and a notice to its members, signed by Donaldson 
and Goldicutt, marks its first meeting as a fully con- 
stituted body. They intimate on 3 June 1835, that 
“The opening meetingof the Institution will be held 
on Monday the 1 5th inst., at 8 o’clockinthe Evening. 
The council have transmitted invitations to the Pre- 
sident and principal members of the Antiquarian, 
Dilletanti, Civil Engineers, Geological, Asiatic, 
Royal and Architectural Societies, and also of the 
Roval Academy. Your attendance is particularly 
requested on this occasion and a Ticket is enclosed 
for your Yisitor. A Copy of the Laws is also sent 
herewith for yourself, and one for your Friend, 
should you deem it desirable to furnish him with 
it.” The notice proceeds to ask for cordial co- 
operation, and for the titles and scope of any papers 
which members might have in preparation or con- 
templation. 

Here, then, we have the definite launching of the 
new society, of whose life-story the first fifty years 
is no',v to be briefly related. At its conclusion 
it will be found that a greater development and 
more momentous changes have occurred within our 
own memory than during the earlier period of its 
existence. 

At this meeting the President, Earl de Grey, 
stated the objects of the new Institution, and 
pointed out the advantages which Arcliitecture, as a 
national art, would derive from its foundation. 
Whether the noble President’s expectations have 
been entirely fulfilled is perhaps doubtful. But this 
I think we may say — that the public do take a more 
intelligent interest in architecture than they did at 
that period, far as it still falls short of what we 
desire. We may then ask ourselves, or ask each 
other, how far the policy of the Institute during its 
first fifty years was calculated to confer advantages 
on Architecture as a national art, and how far the 
changed policy of the present day is likely to suc- 
ceed in that object ? 

The President’s opening remarks were followed 
by an address by the senior secretary, Mr. Donald- 
son. He announced that already 80 members had 
been enrolled, that communication had been estab- 
lished with several foreign Academies, and that the 
nucleus of an excellent Library had been formed. 
He proceeded to express a hope that prizes would 
be offered to young architects for original designs 


and for measured drawings of old buildings, and 
that facilities would be afforded to students for 
foreign travel. He also mentioned the opportunities 
which would be given at the ordinary meetings of 
the Institute for discussing matters of scientific and 
antiquarian interest. In fact, he foreshadowed at 
that opening meeting many of the principal obiects 
which the Institute has made its own. 

The ambitions of its founders were indeed wide : 
the Institute was to have international relations ; in 
the earlier records appear the names of more 
foreigners seeking honorary membership than of 
natives seeking ordinary membership. Already in 
the month succeeding the inaugural meeting, 
Donaldson, one of the secretaries, submitted a 
“ Paper of Queries on all subjects of .Lrchitectural 
Investigation. Drawn up by the authority of the 
Council, for the purpose of distribution throughout 
the world.” Matters of perhaps less portentous 
moment were not neglected, and we find subjects 
discussed which would be of interest to ourselves. 
-\t the last meeting of the session of 1835 Mr. Pap- 
worth, Vice-President, read a Paper, “ On the bene- 
fit resulting to the Manufactures of a Country, from 
a well-directed cultivation of -\rchitecture and of 
the Art of ornamental design, as an essential portion 
of its study.” Might we not ask, with some trepida- 
tion, how far such a Paper might now be useful, 
after a lapse of nearly ninety years : At the same 
meeting i\lr. Britton, whose books are still our own 
delight, offered “ some observations upon the style 
of Domestic -\rchitecture prevalent in England 
from the time of Edward 4th to that of James ist,” 
illustrated by a series of drawings of old mansions 
of that period furnished by Mr. Britton, and exhi- 
bited for two days, within stated hours, for the in- 
spection of members and their friends. How differ- 
ent this method of illustration, and how far less 
efficient than our modern method of photographic 
slides 1 Yet it will be within the recollection of 
many of us that, in our earlv davs, illustrations of a 
Paper, laboriously prepared, had to be examined 
after its conclusion, instead of being thrown upon 
the screen to elucidate each point as it occurred. 

Another Paper, read in the following session, has 
an appeal to me which I cannot resist. It was a 
“ Paper by George Gutch, Fellow, containing an 
account of the Original Drawings and Designs by 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren and James Gibbs, 
Architects, preserved at Oxford.” L’nfortunately 
there were no Transactions published in those early 
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years of the Institute, nor were there any architec- 
tural journals in existence, and so these valuable 
contributions are not available for reference. 

Hitherto the notices of meetings had either been 
written or lithographed, but on 3 i\lay 1S36, they 
assumed the dignity of print, and the circrdar of 
that date anno\mces that at the annual general 
meeting on Monday last the officers elected were — 
President, Earl de Grey ; Vice-Presidents, Charles 
Barrv, John B. Papworth, and P. F. Robinson ; 
Secretaries, T. L. Donaldson and Charles Fowler ; 
together with 7 members of Council. 

The Institute was now well established. The hrst 
volume of its Transactions was published in this 
year, the cover adorned with its well-known 
device or seal, the design of which has since been 
modified : I have found no mention of the original 
designer. It proceeded in November of the same 
year, 1836, to secure its status still further by apply- 
ing for a Charter of Incorporation. On the 7th of 
that month the necessary resolution was passed at a 
special general meeting, and with almost incredible 
speed its terms were formulated, by-laws were 
drawn up, and on 6 February following His 
Majesty’s Charter was laid on the table, the date of 
its grant being ii January. 

This Charter remained in force during the whole 
of the period now under review ; it was supple- 
mented a year or two after the close of that period. 
The by-laws first adopted form the foundation of 
those by which we are now governed, and no greater 
tribute than these facts could be paid to the wisdom 
and foresight of our founders. 

It is interesting to note that the meeting at which 
the charter was laid on the table had been adjourned 
for a week on account of the death of Sir John Soane, 
one of the “ rich men furnished with ability,” who 
have generously endowed the Institute. He made 
the munificent donation of £"^0, which was com- 
memorated by the foundation of the Soane Medal- 
lion, the gaining of which is the eager ambition of 
voung architects. 

The Institute ot British Architects was now an 
important and well recognised bodv, although it 
was not yet “ Royal.” The young Queen became 
its Patroness ; its President was liarl de Grev, “ an 
amateur of considerable cultivation and artistic 
taste,” and a person of great influence in high 
quarters ; most important of all, it included in its 
membership nearlv all the leading architects of the 
lime with the exception of the Royal Academicians, 
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According to the Report of the Council read on 23 
Mav i83h, and preparedby the Vice-President, P. F. 
Robinson, whose contributions to the literature of 
architecture are well known, very severe reflections 
had been cast upon the architects of the time, and in 
order to counteract these and to advance the Art of 
Architecture, towards which it is implied that the 
Royal Academy was somewhat indifferent, the In- 
stitute had “ burst into existence,” a phrase con- 
veying a sense of its rapid inception and assured 
success. 

This Report is the first of the series which has 
been continued vearly ever since ; and I know I 
shall have the sympathy of those, at any rate, who 
do not master the contents of these annual docu- 
ments when I sav that I have perused the gist at 
least of the whole series concerned with the first 
fifty years of the Institute. Let me relieve your 
apprehensions at once by saying that I am not going 
to give even the gist of each of these Reports, but the 
first one issued is entitled to a little consideration. 
Among other things it asserts that some years since 
a report of the House of Commons expressed in 
strong terms an opinion t’nat no architect in this 
country could be found capable of carrying a great 
work into effect. In refutation of this injurious 
charge the Report adduces the fact that ninety-five 
designs had recently been submitted in the im- 
portant competition for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, designs which exhibited the talent of the day 
in a most favourable point of view. It congratulates 
the Institute upon the gaining of prizes by two of 
its members, hlessrs. Barry and Railton, the former 
of whom has been selected as the successful candi- 
date and his design adopted by the Legislature. 
Another competition mentioned is that for the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, which had been 
won bv hlr. Basevi, also a member of the Institute. 

The foreign correspondence, opened with pro- 
fessors in every part of Europe, with its attendant 
benefits to students going abroad, is another matter 
dwelt on with satisfaction, and congratulations are 
expressed at the election ot Mr. Donaldson as a 
corresponding member of the Institute in Paris and 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Parma. 

A wish is e.xpressed that models might be made ot 
the designs then being exhibited for the new Houses 
of Parliament and that the Institute might look 
forward to possessing a museum “ enriched with 
representations of the most celebrated buildings of 
ancient Greece and Rome, with those of our own 
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country, made to the same scale.” This aspiration, 
attractive as it is, has not been fulfilled. 

I dwell upon this, the earliest Report of the 
Council, not only because it chronicles the progress 
of the Institute since its establishment in the year 
1834 (as it says), a progress which has realised the 
fondest wishes of its warmest friends, but because 
it sets forth many of the objects had in view by 
those early leaders who, by their counsels, their 
knowledge of learning and their wise and eloquent 
instructions, gave its character to our Institute. 

Mention is made of the excellent series of papers 
contributed by members and to the fact that the 
most important of them were to be published in the 
first volume of Trans.\ctioxs, a publication which 
had a separate existence for many years, but which 
is now merged in the Journal. Attention is called to 
the collection of building stones then being formed 
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and its value in connection with the Lectures on 
Geology which the Council had established. Then 
comes a reference to the portraits which adorned 
the walls and a wish is expressed that they might be 
the commencement of a series — a wish that has 
happily been gratified, for the Institute’s collection 
of portraits is probably unrivalled in any society of 
the kind. It is also announced that a medal is to be 
designed by Mr. Benjamin Wyon, intended as a 
prize medal to be given annually, whereas the Soane 
medal was to be given occasionally. The last matter 
of interest is the record of the death of the Librarian, 
Air. James Ashley. 

These, all too baldly stated, are the principal sub- 
jects of the first Report, and while some of them 
have come to naught the majority of them are still 
of vivid interest to the present generation. 

The most important event during the next year. 
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1837 (apart from the Charier). \va3 the transferof the 
Institute to better rooms, an indication of its growth. 
The noble president, accompanied by the council, 
inspected several suites, and eventually that at 16, 
Lower Grosvenor Street, near Grosvenor Square, 
was taken ; and there the headquarters remained for 
22 vears, until the removal to our present premises 
was made in 1859. It is not without interest to learn 
that a lecture on Dry Rot was given in the spring, 
and that during the summer a Register of Assistants 
seeking engagements was started. 

During the following vear, 1838, two matters en- 
gaged the attention of the Institute which are cal- 
culated to stir our hearts even at this distance of 
time. One was the proposed fusion of the old Archi- 
tectural Society with the Institute, the other was 
the consideration of “ the present defective practice 
of Competitions.” The question of fusion seems to 
have been beset with the difficulties we know so 
well by experience. It roused a spirit very inimical 
to the “ living peaceably in their habitations ” of 
those concerned ; and it serves to remind us of those 
qualities of wisdom and forbearance which are still 
necessary if the long-desired unity of the profession 
is to be achieved. 

The consideration of the defective practice of 
competitions resulted in a report of the committee, 
issued in 1839, in which the well-known arguments, 
grievances and remedial suggestions were set forth. 
The same subject came up for consideration at in- 
tervals during the whole of the fifty years under 
review, and no solution of the problem was found, 
until by a process of evolution the present regula- 
tions were adopted. Let us hope they give the satis- 
faction which their long incubation deserves. There 
is no need to enter into the dreary details of this 
subject ; there is but one gleam of humour to lighten 
its gloomy history, and that springs from the tact 
that in the year 1859 it was feared that unless the 
Institute interfered the custom would become 
established of constituting the competitors them- 
selves as the iurv for deciding the awards. 

There is a considerable amount of interest, to 
those who have leisure, in reading the yearly reports 
and the much more frequent notices of meetings. 
'Uierein we can watch from week to week and from 
year to vear the life of the Institute, uneventful or 
the whole, but marked from time to time by happen- 
ir.es worthv of special record. Well-known names 
flit across the pages. We learn at first hand how the 
Nestors of our vouth were themselves once the 
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infants of the Institute. We realise how learned 
were our predecessors and how the fruits of their 
learning were consigned to the oblivion of the 
Traxsactioxs. We hear a continual cry for papers, 
vet papers were forthcoming ; as though this branch 
of activity were always on the verge of bankruptcy 
which was alwavs averted bv fresh funds being 
placed at its disposal. 

One of the outstanding events of this early period 
was a v'isit,in the vear 1843, of our patron the Prince 
Consort, or Prince Albert as he was then styled, to 
a meeting of the Institute. It was on 3 April, and 
the occasion was the distribution of prizes. Punc- 
tually to his time the Prince arrived, attended by 
two of his suite. He was received by the Vice-Pre- 
sidents and the Honorary Secretaries, dressed, we 
may be sure, in the fashion dear to our fathers or 
grandfathers, in frock coats, low cut waistcoats, 
showing a vast amount of white shirt front, large 
stick-up collars into which their chins sank, and on 
which their side whiskers rested, collars wound 
round with long black neckties with a large bow in 
front. His Royal Highness was conducted to the 
Library, where the other members of Council were 
presented, and then a council was held at which he 
presided, and at which it was thought wise that only 
formal business should be transacted. This ended, 
he inspected the casts and models (the Prince was 
notoriouslv conscientious), and then he took the 
chair at the general meeting. In spite of the august 
atmosphere which must have been generated the 
ordinary routine was followed. The minutes were 
read, some donations announced, and Mr. Donald- 
son, secretarv for foreign correspondence, read 
several letters from klilan, Coblentz and Paris, 
presumablv in the languages current at those places. 

Then followed the distribution of prizes, which 
were less in number than they are now. The Soane 
Medallion was the first, the subject being a Princely 
Palace as described by Bacon. Air. Charles Fowler, 
honorarv secretarv, read Bacon’s description, and 
the winner, Mr. A. Johnson, was presented to the 
Prince and received the medal from his hands — or 
was it, as was sometimes the manner then, from the 
less overwhelming hands of one of the suite ? In 
like manner, whichever it was, Mr. E. Chamberlain, 
of Leicester [provincial members, please note], 
received the Institute Medal for his essay on the 
subject, “ Are svnehronism and uniformity of style 
essential to beau tv and propriety in architecture ? 
and a medal of merit was awarded to 3 . 1 r. J. . 
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Papworth . Air. Papworth we many of us knew, and 
anyone can get to know his literary work ; but who 
were the medallists, Air. A. Johnson, and Air. E. 
Chamberlain, of Leicester ? After the prizes a com- 
munication was read by the secretary “ On the 
modes usually adopted in forming foundations in 
the city of ATnice,” and with that the ordinary pro- 
ceedings ended. But so special an occasion de- 
manded special thanks to the Royal Chairman, and 
these were fitly expressed bv Air. Charles Barrv. 
Thus far, it may be gathered from the contemporary 
report, the Prince had made no observation, but in 
reply to Air. Barry’s thanks he broke the silence of 
his visit. “ Gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to have 
this opportunity of meeting you.” Thereafter the 
assembly dissolved, and the opportunity of meeting 
the Institute again was never revived. 

But the interest of Royalty in the affairs of the 
Institute was awakened again three years later, no 
doubt through the good offices of Earl de Grey, and 
on 27 April 1846 the gift of a Royal Gold Aledal 
was announced. The medal was intended as an en- 
couragement to young architects by a competition 
in design, and the subject set for the first competi- 
tion, which was held in 1847, was the very suitable 
and practical one of premises for the Institute itself. 
Eleven designs were submitted, but they missed 
the mark so entirely, they were, most of them, so 
grandiose and expensive — in short, they so widely 
disregarded the conditions imposed, that the medal 
was not awarded. 

This fiasco sealed the fate of the junior members 
of the profession in regard to the Aledal, and it was 
decided to award it in future not to the immature 
work of the young, but in recognition of the actual 
achievements of the older men. The roval donor 
agreed to the change and, accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing year, 1848, the hrst recipient of the Roval 
Gold Aledal was Charles Robert Cockerell. The 
names of the distinguished men upon whom it has 
been bestowed since that day may be seen in the 
Kalendar, and it is needless to mention them here. 
Nor is it necessary to pursue the history of the 
Aledal in detail, it may be found ful y recorded by 
our late Editor in the Jourx.vl of 25 June 1921. It 
is enough for the present purpose to mention its 
foundation and the rather curious but happy change 
in its purpose which circumstances dictated. 

It is impossible within the limits of a Paper to 
which an audience may be expected to listen during 
one evening, to mention some noteworthy event in 
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every year of the Institute’s history, and we must 
pass lightly onwards, only recording a few matters 
that strike the fancy. Such, for instance, are the 
congratulations given in 1847 to Air. Barrv on the 
completion of the House of Lords : and the model 
exhibited in 1848 of the scaffolding used in the 
erection of Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square. 
Then came the shadow cast before the coming event 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. d’he Report for 
1S50 takes high-flown credit for a donation of 
from the Institute towards that remarkable move- 
ment, which. “ under the enlightened direction and 
zealous patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort,” was to achieve a revolution in the arts and 
industries of the world ; a movement which “ may 
lead us to hope,” says the Report, “ that ere long, 
England may vie with France and Italy in wedding 
the refinements of colour and material and the 
attractive effects of a less sparing embellishment to 
forms, which Greece might have approved, and 
which Rome or Alediaeral art could not have ex- 
celled.” It would be an interesting theme for dis- 
cussion as to how far these hopes have been realised 
in either of the countries named. 

The enlightened direction and zealous patronage 
of his Royal Highness in the building of the Ex- 
hibition is recorded in an interesting print (kindly 
lent by Air. F. G. Austin) of the committee respon- 
sible for the Exhibition Building. In it he is repre- 
sented as examining a drawing submitted and ex- 
pounded to him by Sir Joseph Paxton, with the 
respectful support of Air. Alatthew Digbv Wvatt, 
Air. Owen Jones and Sir Charles P'ox. 

The building of the 1851 Exhibition became the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and the same spirit 
of educational progress which animated its designers 
followed it to its new quarters, for we find the 
Institute commending the directors of the enter- 
prise for their spirited conduct in getting Signor G. 
Abbati, of Naples, to produce a facsimile of a Pom- 
peian dwelling beneath its roof and in procuring 
casts of celebrated sculpture ; and a year or two 
later the courts of the Cry'stal Palace were recom- 
mended to students as admirable objects of study. 

The year of the Great Exhibition also saw the 
establishment of that beneficent institution the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, which has done so 
much to relieve the hard lot of necessitous architects . 

Then came in 1855 the first stirring of the waters 
in relation to one of the most important activities of 
the Institute, for on 3 December, in the course of a 
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discussion on a Diploma in Architecture, a memorial 
was read from the Architectural Association asking 
for the establishment of an Examination. The sub- 
ject was considered by the Council from time to 
time, and five years elapsed before, on 25 June 
i860, a resolution was passed in favour of affording 
an opportunity of a Voluntary Professional Examin- 
ation. Two more years were needed for developing 
the idea, but at length, in May 1862, Regulations 
for the Voluntary Architectural Examination were 
printed and issued. For twenty years the system of 
voluntarv examinations was pursued with varjing 
success. Sometimes the number of candidates was 
a subject of congratulation, at others it was so small 
that no examination was held. The twelfth and last 
was held in June 1881, and on 28 March 1882 the 
first compulsorv Examination of candidates for the 
Associateship took place, and was “ attended with 
unlooked-for success.” This definite land-mark in 
the history of the Institute was established two years 
within the limit of the half century assigned to the 
story I am telling. 

The policy of the Institute, founded on its early 
experience of the failure of such lectures as it had 
promoted, as well as of ” a school of Art, accessorial 
to Architecture ” — an event hardly to be deplored 
in so far as the interests of euphony are concerned — 
its policy was definitely opposed to its becoming an 
instrument for teaching young architects . It was con- 
tent in directing their studies, in aiding them with 
its ever increasing Library and in exciting their 
emulation by the offer of prizes and medals. From 
this policy it has not swerved, and in view of the 
still wider fields of administration which present 
conditions require it to cover, it is not likely to 
swerve. 

The voluntary examination of its own members 
was not the first experience of the Institute in that 
directi on, for already , in 1 856, it had been appointed, 
under the Metropolitan Building Act, the examining 
body for the District Surveyors established by that 
Act, This consummation was achieved largely 
through the influence of Sir William Tite, M.P., 
and the Institute still continues to exercise the 
powers then conferred. 

In the jear 1859 occurred the first noteworthy 
break in the personality of our founders, for on 14 
November of that year died Earl de Grey, who had 
been President since the founding of the Institute 
five-and-twentv years before. To him we owe a 
great debt of gratitude, for not only did his con- 


nection shed lustre on our proceedings, but through 
his instrumentality it was that the Institute achieved 
almost at once its high position among societies of 
the like kind. To his good offices we may also attri- 
bute the early granting of our charter. 

Under by-law 23 of the first issue the President 
could only hold office for two years in succession, 
but the by-law had been periodically suspended in 
order to retain the presence of Earl de Grey, and 
since his death it has, with one or two exceptions, 
been acted upon ever since. Moreover, Earl de 
Gre\'’s successors in the chair have, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Beresford Hope, all been practising 
architects, men who have made a mark more or less 
legible in their profession considered apart from 
their activities within the Institute. Those who 
come within our cognizance on this occasion are 
twelve, and it is worth while to mention their names 
in order to show that the Institute has maintained a 
high standard in selecting its head. They are C. R. 
Cockerell, Sir William Tite, Thomas L. Donaldson, 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Thomas Henry Wyatt, Sir 
Gilbert Scott. Charles Barry, John Whichcord, 
G. E. Street, Sir Horace Jones and Ewan Christian. 
In connection with this high office the desire for 
distinguished men has been gratified, a desire which, 
in relation to the Council itself, led to a suggestion 
in 1877 that it should be composed of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Institute. Whether that 
wider desire has also been regularly gratified, who 
shall sav ? Doubtless the members of all councils, 
recent or otherwise, have considered that it has been, 
and if any outsiders have harboured doubts they 
must have been consoled by the reflection that with 
the spread of democratic government it was wise 
that all members should be represented, whether 
distinguished or not. 

The one exception to the rule of electing archi- 
tects to the Chair, iMr. Beresford Hope, left his mark 
upon the Institute, for it was during his term of 
office, and in consequence of his influence, that the 
epithet “ Royal ” was added to our title, and since 
the year 1866 we have been known as the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 

It was in that same year that another significant 
change was made, that of appointing a paid secre- 
tary. Hitherto the work had been done by two 
honorary secretaries, while a third devoted his atten- 
tion to foreign correspondence. But owing to the 
increase of membership, and the ever- widening field 
of the Institute’s influence, the work became too 
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onerous. An assistant secretary was therefore ap- 
pointed with a salary, the two honorary secretaries 
being retained, one for foreign correspondence and 
one for home duties. This arrangement was gradu- 
ally modified, and eyentually the position became 
what it is to-day, with a paid secretary to run the 
administratiye machine and an honorary secretary 
to do the work usually allotted to those distinguished 
gentlemen. 

The Institute is to be congratulated upon the 
change, and upon the choice of the two gentlemen 
who filled the office in succession during its first 
half-century — namely, Mr. Charles Eastlake and 
iMr.WilliamH. White. Their zeal was indefatigable. 

I doubt if any of us remenrber the first, but many of 
us do the second, and will not be surprised to hear 
from Mr.Northoyer,the late Editor of the Jourx.xl, 
that IMr. White and he often spent a large part of 
the night after some important meeting in dealing 
with the business arising therefrom. IMr. Northoyer 
says that “ he and I often worked together till two, 
three, or four in the morning, and turned up 
promptly at the regulation office hour after three or 
four hours’ rest.” 

This is the last of the important constitutional 
changes which occurred during the first half-century 
of our existence. The close of that period found the 
Institute following much the same path as it had 
hitherto trodden. It was at once a learned society 
and one to further the interests of architects and, 
through them, those of Architecture. It represented, 
as the Report for 1872 said, the interests of Archi- 
tecture both as a Profession and an Art. But its 
tendencies were rather oligarchical. Associates had 
no yote. Its actiye members were all London men. 
Its policy was against the affiliation of societies in 
the proyinces, although it was prepared to bestow a 
beneyolent interest upon them. Into the changes 
which haye occurred since the close of the period 
under reyiew there is no occasion to go this eyening. 
d'hey began with the granting of the Supplemental 
Charter in 18S7, and we may say with truth that we 
are pursuing to-day the same objects that the In- 
stitute has always pursued, but with wider and more 
comprehensiye methods. 

Among the matters which from time totime engaged 
the attention ot the Institute or its council in its 
early years, and which haye resulted in pronounce- 
ments of the greatest yalue to architects and are 
calculated to maintain the high status ot the pro- 
fession, are the conduct of competitions, the re- 
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pudiation of commissions from tradesmen, the rules 
of professional practice, the scope of an architect’s 
duties together with the scale of his remuneration, 
and the conditions goyerning building contracts. In 
fields less closely connected with the legal aspect of 
our duties may be mentioned such matters as the 
conseryation of ancient buildings and hints to work- 
men in their restoration. Other matters ujaon which 
the Institute took a sensible yiew, but which did not 
reach a definite decision, were artistic copyright and 
the ownership of drawings. It is ohyious that how- 
eyer learned the Institute was in its early days, how- 
eyer much interested in its foreign correspondence, 
in endeayouring to collect eyery known edition of 
Vitruyius or in the refinements of design in the Par- 
thenon, it had the practical welfare of its members 
at heart. 

Outside its own domestic concerns it kept an eye 
on matters of general interest connected with archi- 
tecture. It tendered adyice as to the royal tombs in 
Westminster Abbey ; at the request of the Goyern- 
ir.ent in 1846 it gaye its opinion as to the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington on the top of the 
archway into the Green Park, which opinion was 
that it was “ unsatisfactory and its position there 
most objectionable ” ; it endeayoured to preserye 
some of the amenities of London which were 
threatened by improyements or new buildings ; it 
concerned itself with the City churches, with the 
preseryation of ancient buildings in country towns, 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the exca- 
yations at Nineyeh. It had something to say about 
the 'Phames Embankment, the width of streets and 
lines of communication. It condemned utterly and 
successftdly the idea of preserying the exhibition 
buildings of 1862, when once their purpose was 
seryed. In 1873 a Parliamentary Committee recom- 
mended to the House of Commons that the archi- 
tectural design for the new street from Trafalgar 
Square to the Thames Embankment should be sub- 
mitted for approyal to the Council of the Institute, 
and in 1878, under Act of Parliament, the Council 
reported on the architectural eleyations submitted 
to them, expressed their opinion and suggested 
alterations. 

On one occasion, in 1859, the Institute, leaying 
the fields of art and learning, yentured into those of 
politics and presented a petition to Parliament pray- 
ing that the electiyc franchise might be conferred on 
its members as a simple act of justice, seeing that 
the Goyernmenthad inyiewthe bestowingof it upon 
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other learned bodies. But learning, as such, save 
that resident in L^niversities, has not been held a 
sufficient qualitication for the vote. Among the ac- 
tivities of the Institute must also be mentioned, al- 
though there is no need to enter into their details, 
the establishment of useful conferences of architects 
and of pleasurable conversaziones. 

Passing for a moment from the Institute as a 
whole to some of its individual members, we may 
well come back to those “ rich men furnished with 
ability,” who gave to its funds. Some of them pre- 
sented shares in the Architectural Lmion Company ; 
their names are recorded, but not emblazoned. The 



George Edmlnd Street 
Pre.sident, iSSi ; Royal Gold IMedallist, 1S74 

memorv of others is preserved in the prizes insti- 
tuted by their generosity or in remembrance ot 
them. In 1863 a fund of ^i,ooo was collected as a 
memorial to Augustus Welbv Pugin, and a travel- 
ling studentship was founded as the result. There 
is no need to record in tins place either the objects 
of the foundation or the names of those who have 
been advantaged bv it, but I may be allowed, per- 
haps, to mention one fact — that nearly fifty years 
ago, in 1873, the annual report mentions that “ the 
Pugin Studentship was awarded to Air. Aston ebb. 


his drawings being perhaps the most elaborate and 
carefully finished set that had ever been sent in since 
the Studentship was founded.” 

In the same year, 1873, died Sir William Tite, 
ALP., who had been twice President and had taken 
for many years an active part in the life of the In- 
stitute and who had rendered it noteworthy help in 
his capacity as Alember of Parliament. He be- 
queathed £ 1,000 to our funds, whichwas devoted to 
the foundation of the prize which still bears his 
name. The Godwin Bursary, the Owen Jones 
Studentship and the Grissell Gold Aledal are the 
other prizes which were founded during the first 
half-centurv of our existence — not a bad record, 
considering the modest fortunes (if any) which the 
pursuit of architecture produces. 

There is one other of our institutions which must 
be mentioned before the close of this story, and that 
is our Librarv. It has been referred to incidentally, 
but it is a subject which appears in almost every re- 
port, and pages are filled with the record of dona- 
tions to it. There is again no need to give the de- 
tails of its history, even did time permit, for they 
have been fully set forth in a Paper read before the 
Institute by our Librarian, Air. Dircks, and pub- 
lished in the Journ.^l for 4 and 18 December 1921. 
The Institute Library is recognised as the finest col- 
lection of architectural books, manuscripts and 
drawings which the world possesses. However 
much we may differ as to the aims, objects and 
policy of the Institute, or as to the efficiency with 
which they have been carried out, we can all agree 
that the Librarv alone would justly its inception 
and its existence. 

Such is the history in outline of the first half- 
centurv of the Institute. But enough has been said 
to show the ability of those who founded it and fos- 
tered it and entered into the fullness of its success. 
They have left us a noble heritage, a heritage of 
practical knowledge of deep learning and of high 
endeavour. It is a heritage we must not waste, nor 
shall we. Rather will it urge us to increase it, and 
by facing modern conditions in a modern spirit 
leave to our children more than we received from 
our fathers. Yet while we grapple with problems 
of great practical interest, let us not forget the tra- 
ditions which cling to us, traditions of learning, of 
high-mindedness, of gentle manners. So shall we 
worthily emulate those famous men, our founders, 
leaders of the people, wise and eloquent in their 
instructions. 
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Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, -MR. P-\UL W-\TERHOUSE, -M.A., IN THE CH.MR 


The PRESIDENT : We have with us to-night i\Ir. 
Worthington, who is President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Worthington is a name which is very 
well known to us, as representing two generations of 
architects, two of the younger generation having been 
members of our Council in recent years ; and it would 
be of great interest to us if he would be so good as to 
propose a vote of thanks to Air. Gotch. 

Mr. W. B. WORTHINGTON (President, Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers) : It is not an easy matter for 
me to make a speech on a subject about which I know 
very little, but it gives me the greatest possible pleasure 
to move a vote of thanks to Air. Gotch for his most 
interesting address. It brought to me more news than 
probably it conveyed to most of you, but it must have 
been of great interest to members of your Institute. 

I noticed that in the invitations extended to the 
opening meeting of the Institute, in 1835, about 17 
years after the first meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers — of which I have the honour to be President 
this year — the President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers was invited, indicating the pleasant relation- 
ship between the two great professions which obtained 
at that time, which I hope exists to-day, and which I 
hope may be even closer in the future. The President 
of the Institution of that day was James Walker, 
F.R.S., who succeeded Thomas Telford as President 
at the beginning of the year in which your Institute was 
opened. Telford had been President 15 years, and 
Walker remained President for to years ; he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Rennie, who was President three 
years. Since then no president has remained in office 
for more than two years, and he sits usuallv for only one 
year. 

There is a matter I would like to mention, and that is 
the great pleasure I recently had in being associated 
with your President in judging some drawings sent in 
by younger engineers in fulfilment of the conditions of 
a prize given by the late Charles Hawksley, with a view 
to encourage young engineers to keep their designs 
within some reasonable distance of being offensive to 
architects . Hawksley, as you know, was remarkable for 
the excellence of the buildings which he put up all over 
the country in connection with many great waterworks 
of which he was the engineer. He felt very strongly that 
something ought to be done to teach engineers how not 
to do what there are always plenty of architectural 
critics to criticise. I know the subject is a thorny one, 
and I shall not occupy my short allowance of time in 
speaking further on it. 

I would like to mention another illustration of the 
pleasant collaboration between engineers and archi- 
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tects, although it goes back beyond my own personal 
memory. Aly father was the resident engineer at the 
making of the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, and 
Joseph Locke and Errington were the engineers. Sir 
William Tite was associated with Errington in design- 
ing the stations for this line, and if there is a more 
beautiful station in England than Sir William Tite’s at 
Lancaster Castle, I do not know where to find it. It is 
just what a building for that sort of place ought to be. 
It harmonises with the Castle and with the church 
tower above it, and, altogether, fits into the town in a 
way that railway stations generally do not. 

There is another Httle incident of the same sort con- 
nected with the same railway. When the line was 
opened my father was engineer and manager. My 
uncle, Thomas Worthington, who was a member of 
your Institute and was known to some of you, was 
travelling at the time in Italy. Aly father wrote to him 
that he was building a locomotive works at Carlisle and 
was going to put up a bell tower, and asked him for a 
sketch of what he thought the top of it should be like. 
The result was the plain square brick tower, with a 
sloping Itahan roof, which strikes every person who 
looks on the right-hand side of the line as he goes from 
Lancaster to Carlisle. I mention that merely as an in- 
stance of collaboration between the two professions. 

I have the greatest pleasure in proposing that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to Air. Gotch for his 
very interesting paper. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.] : It is with the greatest 
pleasure I rise to second the vote of thanks to my old 
friend. Air. Gotch, for his most interesting paper. He 
has said that the changes which occurred in this Insti- 
tute in the last fifty years are enormously greater than 
those which occurred in the first half-century. That is 
inevitable, essential and right. As the poet says : 

“ New occasions bring new' duties. 

Time makes old things seen uncouth.” 

No institution, no society, can hope to preserve its 
vitality unless it moves with the times, widens the basis 
of its operations, and increases its activities. I some- 
times wonder w'hat those men w'ho were busy with the 
affairs of the Institute over fifty years ago would say 
if they were to come back now ; if, for instance, the 
first paid secretary, Eastlake, whom I remember, 
though Air. Gotch does not, were to come back and see 
how far-flung the activities of the Institute are : the 
Standing Committees, the examinations, the active in- 
terest which the Associates take in the Institute, and 
the work generally that is being done. He might have 
mingled feelings ; he might be glad to see the pro- 
gress which has been made, and he might thank his 
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stars that his lot had been cast in less exacting times ! 
I think I am the oldest member of the Institute taking 
any active part — though a very small one — in the work 
of the Institute who did so within its first half-century. 
When I go into the rooms upstairs — and I may say I 
never go there without regretting that we have aban- 
doned the use of that noble room for our meetings, and 
that we have been banished to these nether regions, 
which, I think, do not fit the dignitv of the Institute — 
when I go upstairs, those rooms are for me peopled with 
ghosts. My accjuaintance with the Presidents of the In- 
stitute whom Air. Gotch has mentioned was only a 
slight one. I remember Professor Donaldson, though 
not in the Presidential Chair, with his clear-cut face 
and noble head. We have an excellent portrait of him 
in the Institute. I was present at the dinner given by 
the Institute which was honoured by the presence of 
King Edward when he was Prince of Wales, at which 
Donaldson was present. I also remember once seeing 
Sir William Tite in the chair. After 187c), when I be- 
came an Associate, I was a fairly regular attendant at the 
meetings. I remember one very crowded meeting in 
1880, when Air. E. C. Robins read a paper on Sanitary 
Science in its Relation to Civil .Architecture. Ml the 
well-known sanitarians were present ; Captain Douglas 
Galton, Rogers Field, Dr. Richardson, Dr. Corfield, 
and many others. They aired their views in the discus- 
sion to so great an extent that they had to adjourn the 
meeting. In connection with the desirability, in those 
days, of instilling some of the principles of sanitary 
science into the minds of architects, I may mention one 
incident which I know to be true. .An architect of some 
standing built a house for a client, in the country ; and 
after it was finished and had been occupied two or three 
months he said to an architect friend, A’ou will remem- 
ber that house I built for So-and-so ? ” “ A’es.” “ Well, 
the man has had the impudence to write to me to-day 
wanting me to go down because, he says, there is some- 
thing wrong with his drain ! I wrote and told him to 
call in his plumber ! ” Nowadays, however much we 
we may think it des'rable, we should h.irdly dare to do 
that. 

The year 1881 was a memorable year for the Insti- 
tute ; It was memorable to me because in that year I 
read my first paper, on Electric Lighting. I mention it 
to show what an enormous distance we have travelled 
in those 40 years. I was extremely anxious to show the 
new electric light in operation. Air. Boyd was engaged 
in rebuilding the premises which afterwards became 
the Aladdox Street Galleries, and which the Institute 
has recently purchased. The Otto Gas Engine people 
fixed up one of their gas engines for me. We had a 
motor, and took the leads in at one of the windows of 
an upper room, and just managed to get the current 
started at 5 o’clock on the day the paper w as to be read. 
The engine and the current were so erratic that I had 


an arc lamp installed in the dome, where I placed a 
man to regulate the carbons with his hands, in order 
that he might keep the light going. I think that w'as the 
first occasion on which any of the Swan lamps were 
shownhere. They were lent to me byAIr.Spottiswoode. 
The year 1881 is memorable also for the contest for the 
presidency which occurred between George Edmund 
Street and Horace Jones. I was present at the meeting 
w'hen the scrutineers announced the result of the voting, 
and I remember the cheers when it transpired that 
Street had been elected by a majority of, I think, two. 
Someone was waiting with a cab for the result of the 
election, and after the announcement at once hurried 
off, and in ten minutes Street had arrived and w'as in- 
ducted into the chair by Whichcord. .Alas ! as we know, 
the new President died within a verv few months of his 
election, to the irreparable loss of the Institute. It is 
a cause for the deepest regret that we have no portrait 
of the most eminent Aictorian architect to adorn our 
walls. Streetwas succeeded by Horace Jones, W'ho had a 
“ corporation ” typical of a Corporation official. 

Then came Ewan Christian, who was architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a man of the highest 
honour, and almost quixotically punctilious on any 
point of professional conduct. I’Anson followed, and 
though I think his term of office was just outside the 
period we are considering, I may perhaps be permitted 
to recall one of the most amusing incidents I ever saw 
upstairs. Charles Gamier, who had been awarded the 
Gold Aledal for that year, came over from France to 
receive it. I’.Anson, after making a speech on his 
achievements, placed the cord round his neck, and then 
Gamier, to his utter amazement, mounted the platform 
and kissed him on both cheeks. 

There are many members who used to frequent the 
rooms upstairs and of whom I have vivid recollections. 
There was Burges, a little short-sighted man with a 
caustic humour, who used to vary the monotony of his 
official life by inviting his friends to come to his office 
in Buckingham Street, Strand , and indulge in a rat-hu nt . 
When, at the Council, a discussion arose on the next 
recipient of the Gold Aledal — it was soon after the 
establishment of the Wimbledon Rifle competitions — 
Burges suggested we should shoot for it. He was simply 
saturated with Gothic tradition and lore, and I remem- 
ber being told a little story illustrating this by one of the 
people present when the incident occurred. .A number 
of architects were visiting a country church, Burges 
amongst them, and he said to Octavius Hansard “ I 
cannot quite see the detail of that moulding up there ; 
I wish you would sketch the profile of it for me.” He 
did so and gave it to Burges to look at, who said " I 
don’t know what it is, but I am perfectly certain it is 
not that ! ” 

.And there was Professor Kerr, a very able man, 
and one of the best speakers I ever heard. It may 
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not be known to inanv here that Kerr was the author 
of a book which is not m our Library. It was 
called llie Xcch tift Discourses, and if anybody hears of 
a copy I strongly adyise him to buy it, because it con- 
tains many interesting and amusing skits on the things 
which used to go on in the old meeting room. There 
were William VVhite, Charles Fowler. Henry Currey, 
Arthur Cates, a man with a somewhat forbidding ex- 
terior, but when you got within the rind \yhich en- 
closed him you found him to be one of the kindest- 
hearted of men. He was an ideal chairman of commit- 
tees. All his dogmatism yanished when he %yas in the 
chair ; he gaye eyery opportunity to the people who 
were speaking, and he carried the business through in 
a manner which we might yery well emulate now. 
Many other names occur to me, and each of them, I 
suppose, to most of those 1 see around me to-night, is 
merely nominis umbra ; they were men of high in- 
tegrity in their profession, who did their best to pro- 
mote the interests of the Institute. 

I happen to haye in my possession a yery interesting 
record of those early days. It is a photograph of a 
drawing made by Phene Spiers, bearing the title " An 
Excitement at the R.I.B.A.” It is a very clever sketch ; 
many of the likenesses are extremely close, and I cer- 
tainly thought that the Institute must have a copy of 
it. But when I asked the Librarian he said he 
believed there had been a copy at one time but it had 
not been visible for many years. As I think this little 
sketch is well worth framing and preserving, I ask you 
to be good enough to accept it for the Institute and to 
keep it among your archives. 

Before I sit down I would like to say a word or two 
to the younger generation of architects whom I see 
around me. Mr. Gotch has told us that we have, in this 
old Institute of ours, a goodly heritage. It is approach- 
ing its centenary, but its future, gentlemen, lies in your 
hands, to make or mar. In a body like ours there must 
be differences of opinion, and I would pray you to 
remember that the Institute as a whole is bigger than 
any of its parts or than any parties of its members. It 
looks, perhaps, to-dav as if we were approaching the 

safe haven of no ! I will not let any words escape 

me which might savour of partisan shibboleths. May 
I say that we hope in the early future it may be said of 
this Institute that “ None is for party, but all are for the 
State ” ? If we approach our difficulties and our differ- 
ences in that spirit, I am confident that, as the Institute 
has a past full of high ideals, noble aspirations and 
honourable traditions, so the future will be one of in- 
creasing usefulness, wider activities, and greater pros- 
peritv. May I conclude, m the words of the old school 
toast : “ Floreat domus et esto perpetua ! ” 

Mr. WILLIAAI WOODWARD [E.] : Mr. John 
Slater can go back a very little time before my own 
experience of this Institute. Seeing in this room to- 
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night such men as Mr. Slater and my old friend .Mr. 
IMaunce B. -\dams, I took the trouble to look at the 
Kakndar, to find out on what dates thev, respectively, 
became members of the Institute. But before I sav any- 
thing further, may I congratulate Mr. Gotch on the 
very interesting p.iper he has read to-night r 1 thousht 
I knew a great deal about the Royal Institute, but he 
has told us of a number ot little matters which had 
escaped me, although I have been a diligent student of 
the work of the Roval Institute. 

I find that Mr. Slater became an .Vssociate in 1879, 
and that IMr. Collcutt became a Fellow in the same 
year : that Mr. ,\tkin-Berry became an -Associate in 
iSyg, and I became an .\ssociate in that vear too. 
A hether or not we had an idea that there would soon 
be an entrance examination I do not know, hut that 
was the year when the examination was instituted. 

Air. Gotch has reminded us that in those vears the 
-Associates had not a vote. I agree with all that Air. 
Slater said about the room upstairs, and I would like to 
go back to it for the meetings. Air. Roe, Air. Julian, 
Air. Langston, Air. Alonckton and mvself determined 
we would have a vote, and we got it. Formerly we had 
been allowed to listen to the speeches, and even to 
speak, but not to vote. I very well remember Professor 
Kerr, Octavius Hansard and Yilliam White, the church 
architect. And I perfectly well remember, desirous as I 
w'as — and still am — ot saying something at the meetings, 
that if Kerr and Hansard and White were in the room, 
I knew it was all up with my chance of having a word. 
They would talk for weeks, if it were allowed, instead 
of hoars. 

I have seen and heard every President of this Insti- 
tute from Sir Y illiam Tite, in 1870, down to the gentle- 
man who now so worthily occupies the presidential 
chair. Air. Paul Waterhouse. I remember William 
Henry White, Charles Eastlake, and the Cockerells. Air. 
Northover has sent to me — because he was an executor 
of illiam Henry A\hite — a letter I WTOte in 1886 — 
which runs as follows : 

“ De.vr AIr. Vv HITE, — Thank you for the cutting 
which you returned to me. 

“ -At the moment I do not see that I could do more 
than I have re the Aletropolitan Board ; some sav 
that I have done enough in the direction of Spring 
Gardens, for the present at al! events. 

'• 1 must be allowed to congratulate you on vour 
well-written letters to '1 he Times on the subject of Roval 
-Academic -Architectural Education. They should have 
been followed up by others from some of the so-called 
leaders of the profession- and instead ol Air. George 
-Aitchison writing to '1 he Bntis/i Architect that vou 
wrote the letters without the authority, etc , of the 
R.I.B.-A., he should have written to The Times not- 
withstanding the position he holds at the R..A.— sup- 
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porting the views you so well stated ; but really I am 
often disgusted at the want of spirit and pluck shown 
bv the profession. They either from indifference or 
downright ignorance — mostly the latter — let anything 
pass except their 5 per cent., and if the growing ten- 
dency to take work out of the architects’ hands and put 
it into those of the builders and upholsterers continues, 
and gradually the architect disappears, the architects 
have themselves chiefly to blame. 

“ If there is anything said at the R.I.B.A. when we 
meet about your letters you may count on the support 
of — Yours very truly, YAi, Y oodw.\rd.” 

It is a delight to go over these reminiscences. iMr. 
Slater has mentioned name after name of men I knew, 
among others mv old master, Arthur Cates, of whom he 
has given a complete portrait, hie was one of the 
kindest-hearted men who ever lived, but, if you did not 
know him, apparently one of the most austere. 

I trust this Institute will proceed on the lines which 
Mr. Slater has mentioned, and I feel that, fifty years 
hence, it will have merited all the encomiums cvhichMr. 
Gotch has bestowed on it for its work during the first 
half-century of the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS [F.] : The unexpected 
often happens, but Mr. Gotch surprised me by going 
back to the Septuagint in reviewing the Institute’s 
springtide. It is not quite easy to apply the Biblical 
text at the head of his Paper concerning " Rich men 
living peaceably in their own habitations,” because 
architects are not proverbially rich or placid folk. 
Records show that our Alma iMater has not always 
proved to be a “ peaceable habitation.” Family affairs 
in Conduit Street are occasionally distraught by differ- 
ences of opinion, perhaps not about riches or balances 
at the bank. But disputations add to the zest ot life and 
afford perhaps some relief from the mundane monotony 
of existence. 

No mention is made in the very comprehensive Paper 
with which we have been favoured to-night ot a 
circumstance incidental to the first fifty years of the 
R.I.B.A. The reason for this omission is probably 
owing to this matter being in a sense extraneous to our 
household accounts. I allude to the continued refusal 
of certain eminent architects to join our chartered 
Society. Some thought this exclusive habit arose from 
an air of superiority; others said “Architecture is an 
art and not a profession, nor a trade union.” Be that 
as it may, among those who thus held aloof a few subse- 
quently relaxed to some extent by accepting the 
R.I.B.A. Gold Medal. William Butterfield, however, 
with spartan relentlessness, received his decoration by 
deputy. William Burges, as Mr. Slater told us, said 
“ the medal ought to be shot for by the Artists’ Corps.” 
If my memory is not at fault there was always more or 
less a comic side to these annual functions. 

Draughtsmanship of the Wctorian period is now al- 


luded to as “ a convention,” and it has become the 
fashion to disparage it as out of date. No apology is 
needed for such thorough and sincere work. Pugin 
initiated the movement and distinction was added by 
the masterly directness of the pen and ink drawings of 
G. E. Street, in the hevday of the Gothic revival. So 
much has been said upon architectural drawing that 
little remains to be added about the subject in this place. 
However, the remarks recently made by Professor 
Rothenstein call for a few words in respect to the draw- 
ings of Norman Shaw, to whom I owe so much. The lec- 
turer told us that, good artist as Shaw was, his perspec- 
tives “ would scarcely be recognised bv a student of 
art to be contemporaneous with the work of Y’atts, 
Burne-Jones or Y'llliam Morris.” Let me remind "stu- 
dents of Art,” in order properly to estimate the par- 
ticular quality of architectural draughtsmanship and 
contemporary illustrations generally at that time, it is 
essential to recognise what happened when copper 
engraving, woodblocks for publication and lithography 
gave place to the camera. In 1871 photolithography 
ousted transfer lithography, drawing on the stone and 
wood engraving. The transformation thus brought about 
was almost immediate and architects soon learned to 
produce pen and ink line drattings which could be 
reproduced direct to any required size by camera re- 
duction. No longer was the intervention of the wood 
engraver or the lithographic draughtsman a necessity; 
consequently the technique of architectural detail was 
insured. Of cour,<e there were poor draughtsmen then 
as now. The main point I wish to emphasise is that 
limitations had to be observed because the photo- 
lithographic process required a distinct handling and 
style of e.xecution owing to the need of well-defined 
outlines, coupled with a moderate use of cross hatching 
for tones, tints or shadows and for surroundings to the 
picture, because triangular or acute Y-shaped inter- 
spaces were liable to clog up in printing off copies. The 
earlv seventies clearly show the limitations of photo- 
lithography which has been superseded by line process 
zinc blocks. In the first volumes of Blackburn’s 
Academy Notes you will see that oil paintings and water- 
colours had to be redrawn in black and white fine for 
process reproduction. Nowadays, drawings of all sorts 
and sizes are copied readily, so that draughtsmen ob- 
serve no restraint and indulge in extravagancies under 
the claim of “ texture.” Sloppy, unworkmanlike work 
is consequently encouraged. Line drawing among 
architects has gone out of fashion, and not a single pen 
and ink example is hung this year in the Architectural 
Room of the Royal Academy. Formerly Academy rules 
excluded coloured exhibits by architects, only black and 
white drawings being permitted. 

Before concluding, I notice that Mr. Gotch referred 
to the days when the Institute published no Trans- 
.\CTiox3 and when there were no professional journals. 
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noYeports of papers of that period being presers-ed. and 
I seriously direct attention to the urgent need of an up- 
to-date handy catalogue of our unique Library,' and Col- 
lection of Drawings, apart from the catalogue in the 
Library, which is kept up to date. I am not unmindful 
of the expense but am sure the money would be well 
spent. We cannot afford to be parsimonious over so 
obvious an obligation to our status and to our members. 
A grant made now by the Council would probablv 
enable such a catalogue to be produced by the end of the 
year. At present the only available handy list of archi- 
tectural books is that produced in 1909 by the joint 
Society of Manchester Architects of the volumes of this 
class in Manchester and Salford. It is far from com- 
plete, of course. Catalogues of works and manuscripts 
in the R.I.B.A. Library were printed in 1838, 1846, and 
1865. Supplements appeared in 1871, 1874, 1877, 

1899. The current catalogue treasured by our older 
members was published in 1888, at the sole cost of 
David Brandon who, on resigning office as Senior Vice- 
President in 1885, made a donation of £330 ; therefore 
this useful “ Brandon Donation ” catalogue marks the 
end of the period described for us by Mr. Gotch. This 
can still be purchased with the 1899 Supplement. In 
the meantime annual supplementary detached lists have 
appeared, except during the war. They are too casual 
and getlost; and, besides, the majority of our subscribers 
possess no previous catalogue to which to attach these 
yearly instalments. The value of the Library is not ap- 
preciated and the whole thing is most unsatisfactory. I 
speak from experience ; the need of a catalogue, such 
as members of the Institute ought to have on their 
bookshelves for constant reference is obvious. 

The PRESIDENT ; My period of reminiscence is 
just clear of the time-limit allowed to-night, so I shall 
not burden you with stories about the Institute. We 
have had a delightful evening, and the reminiscences of 
old friends of the Institute have added to our enjoy- 
ment of it In addition to putting the vote of thanks to 
the meeting I should like to thank Mr. Gotch person- 
ally for the great pleasure he has given us. 

IMr. GOTCH : I have to thank you for the very kind 
way in which you have listened to this record of the past. 
There is nothing very exciting in it, though I can assure 
you it has required a good deal of worry and time to 
search out the records. But, after all, as Shakespeare 
says, “A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that 
hears it; never in the tongue of him that makes it,” 
and so it is vith thePaper I have given to-night. I thank 
you verv much for the wav in which vou have listened 
to it. 


Review 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CRUCIFORM PLAN OF 
CAIRENE MADRASAS. By K. A. C. Cres- 
tcell [Hon. A.R.l Reprinted from the 
Bulletin de I’lnstitut franfais d'anheolugie orientale. 
Cairo. 1933. 

When the Royal Institute of British Architects 
elected IMr. K. A. C. Creswell an Honorary Associate, 
his name was probably only known to those who have 
made a study of the IMuhammadan architecture of the 
Near East. The present publication adds to his reputa- 
tion as a painstaking and erudite writer m this field, and 
illustrates his careful methods of research. His Brief 
Chronology of the Muhammadan Monuments of 
Egypt was a remarkable production for anyone who 
was not originally trained as an architect or an archae- 
ologist (indeed, any trained architect or archsologist 
might be proud to have compiled so valuable a record), 
and he now embarks on a new venture in this closely 
reasoned theory of the origin of the cruciform plan of 
the Cairene madrasa, illustrated not only by admirable 
photographs of his own taking, but also by a series of 
accurate plans, measured and drawn by himself, of a 
very interesting series of buildings. 

A madrasa is a theological college or school, where are 
taught one or more of the four " doctrines ” of Islam. The 
first madrasas were founded in India early in the eleventh 
century. Gradually these schools spread westward, 
reaching Syria early in the twelfth centurv. They were 
introduced into Egypt by Saladin, and represent the 
only non-military buildings of importance due to that 
great soldier, though his fortresses are familiar enough. 
Hitherto it has been accepted bv all writers on Sara- 
cenic architecture that the typical Egyptian madrasa 
was cruciform in plan, that the four liwans or recesses 
opening from the sahn (or central open court) each 
accommodated a class studying one of the four Islamic 
” doctrines,” and that this cruciform plan came to 
Cairo (where it culminated in the magnificent four- 
teenth-century madrasa of Sultan Hasan) from Syria. 
This view was held not only by Lane-Poole, Herz, and 
other w riters, but also by Professor van Berchem, who 
up to the time of his recent ileath had probably devoted 
more labour to the chronology of this architecture than 
any living writer. However, Mr. Creswell states (in a 
footnote on p. 45) that, just before his death. Professor 
van Berchem was convinced that this theory was un- 
sound and was enabled by Mr. Creswell’s logic to ac- 
cept the latter’s new point of view, to which the present 
study is devoted. 

Summarised brie.Iy, his argument is as follows. Of 
eight madrasas built in Syria before 1360, none now 
has, or could have had, four great liwans round a square 
central court or sahn. (This statement is borne out 
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by careful descriptions of the eight buildings in ques- 
tion, and illustrated by photographs and original plans, 
which are the more valuable because particulars of 
these madrasas in Aleppo have not been available in 
print hitherto.) Alost of them had one liwan onlv, 
the rest had two. But all had a masjid or collegiate 
chapel, and quite early one also finds a mausoleum in- 
cluded. Then follows a list of early madrasas in 
Damascus, showing that none were arranged for four 
“ rites ” or “ doctrines.” Other lists, for Aleppo, 
Jerusalem, and Cairo, support the same conclusion. The 
Salihiyah madrasa in Cairo (begun in 1343) was the 
first to accommodate all four " rites ” but was not 
cruciform. Another was erected in Baghdad a few 
years earlier, to which the same applies. The Zahiriyah 
madrasa (1263-3) in Cairo was the first on a cruciform 
plan, but did not accommodate the four " rites.” The 
Mansuriyah madrasa (1285) in Cairo, built bv Qalaun, 
has only one liwan, and it is not until we reach the 
Nasiriyah madrasa (i3g5-i304) in Cairo that we find 
the cruciform plan used by all four doctrines. More- 
over, of the long list of Cairene madrasas built during 
the following century, only one, the famous madrasa of 
Sultan Hasan (1356-63, illustrated in my paper onSara- 
cenic Architecture published in this Jol'RX.vl early in 
1931), has this so-called “ typical ” plan. ” The result 
of our investigation theretore is that, although the first 
four-rite madrasa is found at Baghdad, the first madrasa 
of cruciform plan is found in Cairo ; that the cruciform 
plan was Egyptian in origin and that it is practically 
unknown outside Egypt.” 

This is his main point, but he also suggests a possible 
origin for the two-liwan plan in the fact that the early 
teachers of Islam, especially in Damascus, were accus- 
tomed to instruct their pupils in their own houses (i.e. 
the teachers’ houses) which had two rooms opening 
from a central court. In Cairo the typical madrasa had 
a minaret, but not in Svria. Finally he attacks with 
great gusto what he calls the ” Christian architect 
myth,” by which anv remarkable success of a iMuham- 
madan architect is ascribed to some Christian prisoner 
or slave, and he suggests a possible explanation of the 
Gothic detail in parts of the madrasa of Sultan Hasan 
by reminding us of the strength of Crusader influence 
in the previous centurv. 

The work is well annotated, with copious references, 
and is very free from misprints, though on p. 4 

analogous ” is incorrectlv spelt, and “ Baghdad ” is 
rendered in two different ways on pp. 35 and 43 re- 
spectively. iMr. Creswell has justified his election as an 
Honorary Associate bv this work, for it is to those out- 
side our profession who are advancing our knowledge of 
architecture that this honour should be awarded. 

IM.tRTiN S. Briggs [F.] 


The Library 

PORTFOIJO OF ILLUSTR.i^TIOXS OF WORK BY 
C. E. MALLOWS. 

Consists of a series of beautiful drawings by the late C. E. 
Mallows, reproduced from back numbers of Academy Archi- 
tecture. Some of these are of buildings designed by himself, 
others are competition perspectives for other architects. All 
display his mastery of line and his skill in delineating both 
architectural subjects and landscapes, and many illustrate his 
charming garden-architecture. IM. S. B, 

MECHANICK EXERCISES : OR THE DOCTRINE OF 
HANDY-WORKS ; Applied to the ,\rts of Smithing, 
Joineiy, Carpentry, Turning, Bricklayert". The Third 
Edition. By Joseph Moxon, F.R.S. London, 1703. 

This is a manual of building construction of the time of 
Wren, and as such is a valuable contribution to our LibraiyG 
which is scantily supplied with works of this character. It 
includes a number of engravings of various constructional 
details, tools, etc. The latter part of the book consists of an 
appendix, with the following amusing title : — 

“ yiechanick Dyalling 
Teaching 

Any Man ; tho' of an Ordinary Capacity 
and unlearned in the Mathematicks 
to Draic a True 
Sun-Dyal 
on any 
Given Plane 
Hozcever Scituated 
Only ztith the help of a straight Rule 
and a pair oi Compasses ; and znthout any 
Arithmetical Calculation." 

We always think of Wren as a man very learned in the 
“ Mathematicks,” but it appears that even in his day architects 
and craftsmen — men of “ an ordinart' capacitt’ ” — welcomed a 
manual that involved no “ arithmetical calculation.” 

M. S. B. 

THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS, 1894-1921. With a 
copious index, notes, cross references, legal decisions and 
diagrams ; also the by-laws and regulations. Edited by 
Bernard Dicksee, F.R.I.B.A. 80, Lond., 1922. 7s. 6d. 
[Edward Stanford, Ltd.] 

A useful book supplemental to the author’s 1908 edition, 
bringing the information on the Acts up to date, with a digest 
of law cases. C. E. S. 

FORTES IMODERNES : ARCHITECTURE — FER- 
RONERIE— SCULPTURE. Par E. Rumler. fo, Paris. 
Si 8^. [Librair e de la Construction Moderne, 13, Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris.] 

An interesting collection showing how successfully French 
architects adapt their historic stjles ano the unsatislactory 
results when they trt’ to be original. C. E. S. 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By S. Gardner. 40. Cambridge, 1922. i6s. [Cambridge 
Universitj- Press.] 

This is a new edition of a work published some 30 years ago, 
principally for the use of public school boys, and, while admir- 
ably adapted to that purpose, likely to be very useful to pro- 
fessed architectural students if only for the author’s beautiful 
photographs. These, while avoiding hackneyed subjects and 
points of view , are thoroughly representative of the best English 
work . The author appears not to have abandoned the Ruskinian 
dictum that all was decay and decline after the early fourteenth 
centurv, a position held bv few lovers of Gothic to-dav. 

W. H. W. 
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Annual Dinner 


The Annua! Dinner of the Institute was held on Wed- 
nesday, 24 iMay, Lit Prince's Restaurant, Piccadilly, W. 
The President, i\Ir. Paul Waterhouse, was in the chair. 
Among the guests present were : — 

The Rt. Hon. H L. Fisher, P.C., M.P., President nf the 
Bo.ird of Education : the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Younger; 
Sir .Aston Yebb, K.C.V.O., C.B., President of the Royal 
.Ac.'demy ; I. icut. -Genera! Sir George iMacdonogh, K.C.B., 
K.C.AI.G., .Adjutant-General to the Forces ; the Verv Rev. 
W. R. Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's ; Alajor H J. de Courcy 
Moore, Sheritf of London ; Mr. G. Alills McKay, Sheriff of 
London ; Alonsieur A. Louvet, President de la Societti des 
Architecres Dip'cmts par le Gouvemement ; Sir .Anthony 
Bowlby, K.C.B,, K.C.M.G., K.C.A'.O., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons ; Air. G. AA’. Lawrence, J.P., the Al.ayor of 
AA'estminster'; Dr. H. S.Hele-Shau , President of the Institut on 
of Alechanical Engineers : Air. AA’. B. AA’orthington, President 
of the Instimtion of Civil Engineers : Air. J. S. Highfield, 
President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers ; Air. J. H. 
Blizard, President of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers ; Air 
Edwin J. Sadgrove, President of the Society of Architects ; 
Air. E. Fiander Etchells, President of the Concrete Institute ; 
Air. J. Storrs, President of the Institute of Builders ; Air. 
James S. Alotion, President of the .Auctioneers’ and Estate 
-Agents’ Institute ; Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., M.P. : Sir 
Amherst Selby-Bigge. K C.B.. Permanent Secretary.- of the 
Board of Education; Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.AI.G.; Sir 
Alfred Hopkinson, K.C. ; Sir Hercules Read, President of the 
Societv’ of Anti.iucries ■ Alonsieur A'phonse Richardiere, A'ice- 
Prtsident de la Socitte C’entrale des Architectes Franoais ; Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, R.A. ; Air. AA', Cash, President of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants ; Mr. E. S. Beal, C.C., Master of 
the Plumbers’ Company ; Alaior-Genera! H. F. Thuillier, 
C'.B., C'.M.G., Commandant, School of Militarv- Engineering, 
Chatham ; Mr. AA’. G. Xewton, AI.C., President of the -Archi- 
tectural Association ; Sir Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., Director- 
Genera! of Housing ; Sir James Carmichael. K.B.E. • Sir 
Philip Pilditch, AI.P. ; Air. J. AV. Lorden, M.P. ; Sir Percy 
Simmons. K.C A’.O ; Air. G. Topham Forrest, .Architect to 
the L.C'.C. ; Air. G. Spencer AA'atson, Prime AA’arden of the 
.Saddlers’ Company. 

There were also the following guests and members 
present 

Air. Alaurice B. .Adams, Prof. .S. D. Adshead (A’ice-President 
R.I.B,.A.), Air. G. P. Allen, Air. AA’. H, .Ansell, The Architect. 
The Architects’ Journal, Air. H. A’. Ashley, Mr. Algernon 
Aspinall, C.AI.G , Air. H. AA'oodvvard Aston, .Sir Frank 
Baines, C'.B.E., AI.A'.O., Alajor Harry Barnes, AI.P., Air, 
Gilbert Bayes, Air. R. F. Bayford, Air. T, P. Bennett, Lieut.- 
C'olonel A. AA'. Brewill, D.S.O., Mr. Charles II. Brightifl, 
The Biitish Architect. Sir Thomas Brock, Air. AA . L. Trant 
Brown, The Builder. The Buildini’ \ezcs. Air. AA . J. Al. Burton, 
Air. C. AIc.-Arthur Butler (".Secretarv-, Societv- of Architects), 
Cential AAns, Air. Harold B. Challen. Air. H. A. Chapman. 
Air. Roland B. Chessum (President, London Alaster Builders’ 
.Association), Air, John Clack, Mr. Sidney C. Clark, Air. 
Cyril Cockinu, Air. G. Scott Cockrill, Air. -A. O. Collard, 
Air. AA’. II Collin, Air. E. Bernard Cook, Rt. Hon, Sir Joseph 
Cook, Alajor H. C. Corlette, Air. C. Cope C'omford, Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Crawford and Balearres, Air. H. B. Cresvic!!, Air. 
AA'. E. A'ernon Cron.pton, The Daily Telegraph, Air. Charles A. 
Daubney, Air. AA'. R. Davidge, Air. .A. H. Davies, Air. Arthur J. 
Davis, Air. C, F. AA'. Dening, Air. Ciiiy F. Denys, Air. A. 
Dewing, Air, .A. Kirkwood Dodds, Air. L. G. Ekins, Councillor 
Geo. Elmer, Air. AA . AI Epps, Air. A. H. Favvke, Air. E. J. 


Favvke, Air. T. Phillips Figgis, Sir Banister Fletcher Mr. H. M. 
F'letcher, Major C, B. Flockton. Mr. .A. J, Forsdike, Air. T O. 
Foster, Air. Bernard Francis, Air Percival AI. Fraser, Mr. 

D. T. Fyi'e, Air. C, Lovett Gill, Mr. Svdney Gordon, Mr. 
Harold Goslett, Mr. J. .Alfred Gotch (President, X'orthants.A .A.), 
Mr. Lionel U. Grace, Mr. AA', Curtis Cireen, Air. AA'alter Green, 
Air. T. J. Gueritte, Air. Josiah Ciunton. Mr. AA'. H. Gunron, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Air. J. Dudley Hall, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, 
Air. H. Austen Hall, Air. J. Percy Hall, Mr. Stanley H. Hamp, 
Air. E. A'lncent Harris, O B.E , Air. .Arthur B. Hayward, Mr. 
C. J. Hefter, Air. George Hicks, Air. Joseph Hill, Prof. .A. AI. 
Hind(SIade Professor, 0 -xfor..f), Mr G, D.Hornblovver, O B E , 
Air. George Hornblovver, Mr. Charles St.J. Hombv, AI A., 
Air. A. A. Hudson, K.C., Air. E. Hudson, Air, A. A. 'Hughes, 
Air. T. Jenkins, Air. Francis Jones. Mr. J. AA'. Jordan, Mr, .A. 
Jovner, Air. AA'illiam Keay, Air. Arthur Keen (Flon. Secretary), 
Sir Duncan Kerly, K.C., Air. Henry X. Kerr (President, Dis- 
trict Surveyors’ Association), Mr. H. E. Knott, Air. Ralph 
Knott, Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine (A [.aster of the Horners’ 
Company). Lieut. -Colonel P. Cart de Lafontame. Air. Malcolm 
I.aing, Air. AA’. R. AI. I.amb, Alajor X. Leslie, ALijor R. 
LIoyd-George, Mr. C. AA'. Long, Air. R. T. Longden, Air. 
Henry Lovegrove, Mr. T. Geoffry Lucas. .Sir Edwin L. Lutvens, 
Air. .A. G.R. Mackenzie. Rt. Hon, Lord Aluir Alackenzie. Air. J. 
AIcLachlan, Air. Fred Alay, Air. Percy AA’, Aleredith, Air. -A. .A. 
Alesser. Air. A. C. Aleston, Rt, Hon. the Earl of Alidleton. Air. 
T. R. Alilburn (President, Xorthern A, -A.), Air. AA'. Alilburn, 
Air. F. A. Alinter, Air. G. Alitchell, Air. G. B. Alitchell (Presi- 
dent, Aberdeen Societv' of .Architects), Rt, Hon. Sir Alfrea 
Alond, Air. Greville Alontgomery, The yiornin? Post. Air. 
-Arthur G. Alorrice, Air. .Alan E. Alunby (President of York and 

E. A’orkshire .Architectural Society), Air. J. Alurrey, Air. G. E. 
X'ield, Air. Xield, jun , Air. D. Barclay X'iven, Air. F. T. Pam- 
ment. Air. Herbert Passmore, Mr. G. L. Pepler, Air. AA'. G. 
Perring, AI.P., Air. J. Peters, Mr. H. G. Picehur=t, Mr. F. AA’. 
Pomeroy, R..A,, Air. E, Turner Powell, Sir .Ambrose Poynter, 
Bart., Air. AA'. T, Plume (Hon. A.R.I.B..A.), Air. A. X'. Prentice, 
The Press Association . Air, E. G. Price, Air. Stanley C. Ramsey , 
Air. AA'alter Reynolds. L.C.C., Air. AA'. E. Riley, Air. (i. 
Leonard Russell, Air. F. G. Rye, Air. R. .Sanderson, Air. AA’. 
Gillbee Scott. Air. H, D. Searles-AA'ood (A’ice-President, 
R I.B..A.), Sir AA’illiam L. Selfe, K.B , Air. Herbert Shepherd, 
Air. Leslie Shingleton, Air. E. Simmons, Mr. John AA*. Simpson, 
Air. Einer Skjold, Air. John Slater, Air, E. AA’hitney Smith, 
Prof. R. Elsey Smith, Air. Roger T, Smith, Mr. A. E. Strong, 
Major Swindells, Mr. C. J. Tait, Air. E. J. Tanner, Air. AA’alter 
Tapper, Mr. Bateman B. Tarring, Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Air. 
Percy Thomas (President, S. AA’ales Institute of Architects), 
The Times, Air. C. Trollope, Mr. Lawrence .A. Turner, Air. 

F. AA'. Ty ler, Air. James AA’. Tyler, Air. James E. AAYrd, Alajor- 
General Sir Fabkin AA’are, K.B.E., Air. Edward P. Warren, 
F'-S.-A. (President, Berks, Bucks, and O.xon A. -A.), Sir .Alfred 
AA'atson, K.C.B. (President, Institute of Actuaries), Air. 
Herbert -A. AA’elch, The Westnunstcr Ga-ette. Air. E’rederick 
AA'hinnev, Air. H. C. D. AA’hinnev, Air. T. B. AA'hmnev, 
Air. G.'AVilkms, Air. F. R. Gould AA'ills, Air. C. J. AA'ilsoh, 
Air. Denis AA'ilson, Air. GeoTn.- C. AA’ilson, Air. X'eedham 
AA'ilson, Air. Frank AA'oodvvird, Air. AA'illiam AA'oodvvard, Air. 
F. R. A’erburv' (.Secretarv, the Architectural Association), Air. 
E. A. A'oung, Air, Ian AlacAlister (.Secretary, R.I.B.A.), and 
members of the staff. 

The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER (President of the 
Board of Education), proposing the toast of “ The Arts,” 
said he was speaking in the place and in the character of 
a very distinguished statesman, Lord Alidleton, and he 
(the speaker) asked himself what Lord Alidleton would 
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have said upon that occasion. As a member of the 
hereditan* branch of the Legislature, he would have un- 
doubtedly prefaced his observations by reminding them 
that Bolshevism was fatal, Socialism injurious, and De- 
mocracy perilous to the life of the arts. He would have 
reminded them that while architects built houses, peers of 
the realm lived in them ; that while painters painted 
pictures, peers of the realm bought them. Passing from 
those considerations, in recalling his experiences as Secre- 
tary of State for India, Lord Midleton would have com- 
mented, in adverse terms, upon the absence of an Oriental 
section in the National Gallery. He would have reminded 
the audience that India had an art, China had an art, 
Japan, even, had an art ; and, finding himself in the 
presence of such a great authority as the President of the 
Royal Academy, he would have ventured to suggest that 
some means should have been taken to remedy that 
position. Then he would have recalled his brilliant past 
as Secretary' of State for War, and would have reminded 
them of the famous picture in the present Royal Academy 
exhibiting the deterioration of military millinery from the 
point of view of the fine arts. He would have associated 
himself with the policy advocated by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the matter of reverting to gar- 
ments in the familiar red. Speaking as a connoisseur of 
the arts, he would undoubtedly, after careful comparison 
of the claims of poetry, oratory, architecture and painting, 
have come down on the side of architecture. He would 
have reminded them that the architect was fortunate 
because he lived in two worlds — he lived in a world of 
business and in the realm of beauty and ideals. On the 
one hand, they could tell at a glance the cost of a house. 
Their estimates were invariably ex.tct and close to the 
provisional anticipation. On the other hand, they 
followed their own fancy. They embodied in material 
form the aspirations of different classes of society, different 
races, different epochs ; and whereas forms of art might 
rapidly perish and pass away, the architect had always his 
consolation in the relative durability of the structures 
which he erected. Finally, Lord Alidleton would h.tve 
addressed them as an Oxford man, and in that capacity 
he would undoubtedly have quoted from the Greek 
philosopher, Aristotle, and have given t.hem the sobering 
reflection that while the architect was undoubtedly the 
most skilled deviser of houses, the best critic of houses 
was the person who was condemned to live in them. It 
was a great privilege for him (the speaker) to be able to 
propose that toast. After all, art was an essential in- 
gredient in sound education, and it was a great pleasure 
to associate the toast with the name of the distinguished 
architect, Sir Aston Webb. They knew him as one of the 
most accomplished architects of their age and country, 
and as the President of that great society which brought 
before the mind and imagination of British people the 
ideal of the beautiful in life. 

Sir ASTON WEBB [R.] (President of the Royal 
Academy), responding, said he had a very difficult task 
in undertaking to give in about five minutes a condensed 
account of art in a temperature of what height he did not 
know. First of all he must thank (Mr. Fisher for what 
he had said in reference to architecture. (Mr. Fisher had 
a wonderful imagination, and had been able to tell them 


not only what he wished to say himself, but also everything 
that Lord Midleton would have said. Architects had to 
give_ estimates for houses, and he thought as a rule they 
did it very well ; sometimes the estimates might be more 
than the final cost, sometimes they might be less — they 
could never be quite sure what it would be. Architects 
were, of course, much obliged to the public for living in 
the houses architects built — that w.as a delicate compli- 
ment that he always appreciated, for the more houses the 
public wanted the better for architects. Owing to cir- 
cumstances over which our architects had no control 
whatever, building was in a \'ery bad state at the present 
time. With regard to art, that was a very large question. 
There was a certain number of people to whom art seemed 
to be instinctive, and therefore it was quire unnecessary 
for him to say anything about art to them ; there was also 
a certain number of people to whom art seemed to be 
nothing at all, and therefore it seemed quite unnecessarv 
to say anything on the subject to them. It came to this': 
that there were very few people to whom it was worth 
while saying anything at all about art ! Art was one of 
those things one could not talk about. To the true artist 
who had made a study of his craft and knew it thoroughly 
the work he did in a day gave him much more happiness 
than the dinner he ate at night. To the lover of art, art 
came as a silent and profound influence. Artists had 
certain qualities which must be born in them — they must 
have enthusiasm, they must have a sense of mysterv and 
of power and of colour — and if they had not those qualities 
no power on earth could endow them with them. On the 
other hand, the qu.ilitics some artists h.tve could be in- 
creased and enlarged and strengthened and rectified bv 
education, and it was in that direction that the Royal 
Institute of British .\rchitects and the art schools wAe 
useful in endeavouring to help men to make most use of 
the qualifications with which Nature had happily endowed 
theni. Art, if it was to live, must be idealistic and realistic. 
The ideal side of art must come from the artist's own inner 
consciousness and feeling. The realistic side must come 
from knowledge, and, therefore, education was essential. 
There was an idea that artists lived a life by themselves, 
and had not much in common with other people, but no 
mistake could be greater. Many of the great artists in 
the past were greit men of the world, such as Leon.irdo 
da Vinci, Lord Leighton, and others. In the midst of the 
strife at the end of the eighteenth century the artists of 
France made and prepared a plan for the defence and 
beautification of Paris, and when Paris was reconstructed 
in the middle of the last century that plan was made use 
of. In 1914, when the war broke out. what did the artists 
of this country do ? They all enlisted at once, and hardly 
a student was left in the art schools. The R.I.B.A. used 
the services of those who were left, and made one of the 
finest surveys of London, which, in his opinion, was the 
finest civic survey ever made up to the present time — he 
was extremely sorry it had nei er been finished ; it was 
so nearly finished, it would be a magnificent thing to 
complete it and hand it over to the authorities. The 
London Society prepared a plan for the arterial roads out 
of London ; that plan was completed, and after the war, 
when unemployment was rife, the authorities turned to 
that plan and a large number of arterial roads were now 
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actually being carried out. The number of young artists 
who went abroad should also be remembered. The 
Royal Academy Schools lost 35 young fellows ; the Archi- 
tectural Association Schools lost 90 ; the R.I.B.A. lost 230 
from its membership and students ; the Artists’ Rifles lost 
over 2,000, and Lord Cavan, when unveiling the memorial 
to that regiment at the Royal Academy the other day, said 
there was no record finer than that of the Artists’ Rifles. 
It was only right that it should be known what artists had 
done during the war. If in any war there was ever an ideal 
it was the last war, which was fought for the ideal of pro- 
tecting a people who could not protect themselves, the 
ideal of right against might. Artists should always look 
towards their ideals and strive to get as near them as 
possible ; they would then do something for art and be 
happier themselves, and perhaps one or nvo geniuses 
might do something that would touch the world. 

Sir ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C., in proposing the 
toast of The Royal Institute of British .Vrchitects,” 
said, after seeing many cities abroad, he thought on his 
return what a fine city London had become. In his 
colle.ge days he thought what a fine city Oxford was, but 
when he was there last the High Street looked more beauti- 
ful than ever, largely owing to the work of members of the 
Institute. Those things spoke for themselves. He knew 
the great work the Institute had done, especially in the 
direction of education and in the training of young men to 
follow in the footsteps of the great architects of the present. 
One of the things which made life tolerable was the neglect 
of conventional duties, and the beauty of old age was that 
it did not matter ttvo straws whether one neglected one’s 
duties or not. After referring to the work of the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, he said there were two characteristics 
which he hoped would always be borne in mind by the 
members of the profession. The first qualification for an 
architect was adaptability, or an ability to supply the 
client with what he wanted — not to thrust the highest art 
upon the client, but to give him what he wanted. The 
second necessary characteristic was not to be misled by 
clients who said “ Now we have got what we want, make it 
grand for us.” A great building was a thing which would 
exist for all time, and would appeal to future generations. 
He had recently heard St. hlark’s referred to as the 
apotheosis of commercialism, but it was the commercialism 
of those \\ ho had the greatest and richest gifts. That was 
the kind of thing he hoped would govern the great works 
now being produced. Architects had the opportunity of 
producing things which would be seen by posterity, an 
opportunity which was denied to those who practised in 
the law ; the works of the architect would be a record for 
all time, and that was one of the factors which made the 
profession of the architect so much to be envied. In con- 
clusion, he referred to the works of the late Alfred Water- 
house and of the President of the Institute. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding to the toast, said 
he was a whole-hearted Institute man. When he spoke 
of the Institute he spoke entirely with prejudice. The 
Civil Engineers had a prize called the Hawksley Prize, and 
one of the conditions was that it should be judged by the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers and by the 
President of the R.I.B.A. The idea of the prize was not 
to teach young engineers how to make a thing look archi- 


tectural, but to encourage them to compete with one 
another in producing those elements of beauty which arose 
from pure construction treated poetically. They could 
not too warmly recognise the spirit of that prize. At the 
moment it appeared that the students had not fully 
realised its significance, but he hoped the President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers and himself might be able to 
give them some instruction which would enable them to 
work on rather different lines. 

He knew there were many men who thought that the 
Institute was of no use whatever. He had had an oppor- 
tunity lately of seeing something of architects abroad, and 
some of them had said to him that an institute or society 
of architects was a thing which was of no use in theory, 
and in practice it broke down ; that in their particular town 
it was run by a clique of men for their own ends — they 
took all the advantages. But there was more in it than 
that. If anyone in that room thought the R.I.B.A. was 
a clique, let him come in and see what it was like. He 
(the speaker) wondered if anybody valued what they were 
doing in the way of education. During his association 
with the Institute, and particularly during the time he was 
chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, he had 
obtained a great insight into the work of the Institute. It 
was getting to be a big thing. It was a proud day for them 
to think that very nearly all the architectural schools in the 
country' within their reach were willingly subscribing to 
the conditions which the Institute made as to the entrance 
of students to associateship. In their competitions they 
did incalculable sendee to the members of the craft as 
well as to the members of the public. He urged 
them to think of their power of public expression as 
an Institute. A great many of them had been asked 
from time to time by their clients and members of 
the public if they could give advice as to whether 
they were to save their money for a further fall in 
prices. He was aware that many of his friends were 
very anxious to make a public expression on the point ; it 
was dangerous to prophesy, but it was never dangerous to 
give an honest opinion. The conclusion which he had 
come to, and to which he knew nearly all of them sub- 
scribed, was that, wise as the public had been in reserving 
their money during the past year, the time was closely at 
hand when the liberation of that money would be a wise 
policy on their part, although no one could guarantee that 
there would not be a further fall in prices. There had 
been great falls already, and there was a further fall of 
2d. per hour in the wages of the operatives coming next 
month. After making eulogistic references to Mr. Arthur 
Keen, the Hon. Secretary of the Institute, and to 
Mr. hlacAlister, Air. Waterhouse briefly referred to 
unification. Let them be unified that evening. It was 
of vast importance, and he was not putting it aside. 
In conclusion, he emphasised the importance of the 
Institute. 

Air. JOHN SLATER [F.] proposed the toast of “ The 
Guests,” and referred to the position and achievements of 
some of those present that evening, all of whom he 
cordially welcomed on behalf of the Institute. He 
specially mentioned the presence of Alonsieur Louvet, to 
whom he addressed a few words in French. From the 
time when it held its first dinner, about 80 years ago, the 
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Royal Institute had, he said, always been noted for its 
hospitality. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Justice YOUNGER and the DEAN 
OF ST. PAUL’S (Dr. Inge) responded to the toast. 

Monsieur A. Louvet, President de la Societe des 
Architectes Diplomes par le Gouvernement, responded as 
follows : — 

Je suis heureux de vous apporter aujourd’hui le salut 
cordial de la S.A.D.G. 

Je desire tout d’abord vous remercier du grand honneur 
que vous m’avez fait, a moi et a la Societe, en me nom- 
mant I’annee derniere membre correspondant de votre 
illustre compagnie. 

II y a quelques jours seulement plusieurs des votres 
etaient a Paris pour la reunion annuelle de I’Union Franco- 
Britannique des Architectes, notamment notre eminent 
confrere Simpson, qui a ete elu President de I’LTnion pour 
1933, et I’infatigable Cart de Lafontaine. Ils ont pu 
vous dire combien nous avons ete heureux de les revoir 
et de montrer avec eux au Directeur des Beaux Arts, les 
belles oeuvres que nos confreres britanniques ont envoyees 
au Salon. Nous ne devons pas nous lasser de repeter 
combien est utile a 1’ Architecture, combien aussi est 
utile aux deux pays ces rapports que nous maintenons 
entre nos deux societes et qu’afhmte I’Union recemment 
creee, mais preparee depuis si longtemps. 

C’est la communaute d’idees, la fraternite dans Faction 
commune, qui nous a rapproches davantage. C’est 
aussi une sympathie qui date de loin, comme je le 
rappelais au diner de I’Union Franco-Britannique, 
voila longtemps que nous faisons de I’enseignement 
mutuel. Nous avons beaucoup a apprendre chez 
vous, notamment dans I’architecture domestique, 
qu’il s’agisse de maisons d’ouvriers ou de chateaux — 
vous avez en cette matiere un souci de la com- 
position pratique, de I’el^gante simplicite qui peut 
servir d’exemple. Ne pouvons-nous pas aussi vous etre 
utile. Vous avez constate I’effort considerable qui se 
fait en France pour I’amenagement de logements a bon 
marche et des cites-jardins. 

Peut-etre dans ces derniers avez vous un peu rctrouve 
Farchitecture de votre pays. Vous avez pu constater 
aussi Fefiort — ^je puis dire heroique — que font nos 
confreres franyais pour la reconstitution des regions 
devastees, malgre les enomies difficultes qui sur- 
gissent a chaque instant. C’est ce contact continuel 
qui nous est utile, et, comme nous n’avons pas les memes 
qualites ni les memes defauts, nous pouvons nous com- 
pleter mutuellement. Nous parlerons aussi utilement des 
grandes questions qui interessent Fenseignement de 
Farchitecture. N'avons-nous pas ete tres ficrs de 
voir a FArchitectural Association des ateliers organises a 
peu pres comme ceux de notre Ecole Nationale ? La 
seule difference c’est qu’il y a plus de jeunes filles que 
chez nous et que Fon y prend le the a tpiatre heures. 
jMais chez vous, comme chez nous, on travaille avec zele 
— je pourrais presque dire, avec passion. Voila routes les 
raisons qui rendent utile la bonne entente entre nos grandes 
societes— celle que j’ai Fhonneur de representer est, vous 
le savez, une societe vigoureuse, ardente — on Fappelle 
volontiers une “ societe de jeunes ” — bien qu’elle compte 


bien des tetes grises et meme blanches. Mais elle cherche 
a conserver Fentrain de la jeunesse et elle suit avec 
interet les travaux des societes britanniques. D’accord 
avec les autres societes franfaises qui sont unies en 
federation, d’accord notamment avec la Societe Centrale 
notre doyenne, representee ce soir par mon ami 
Richardiere, Fun de ses vice-presidents, nous con- 
tinuerons a reserrer les liens qui nous unissent, et nous 
pouvons esperer que ces liens s’etendront un jour aux 
nations amies qui ont contribue a assurer la defense de la 
civilisation et de FArt. Nous y trouverons le plus grand 
avantage et j’ajoute aussi le plus grand plaisir. 

Mes chers confreres, au nom de la S.A.D.G., je porte la 
sante de votre president, notre eminent confrere, A'l. 
Waterhouse, de votre (ancien) vice-president M. John 
Slater et des membres de FInstitut Royal. 


Rome Scholarships in 
Architecture 

The scheme of competition for the Rome Scholarship 
in Architecture, offered by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and for the Henry Jarvis Scholar- 
ship, offered by the Institute, has now been issued : — 

The Rome Scholarship will be of the value of £z$o 
per annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the 
British School at Rome for three years. Candidates 
must be British subjects and less than 37 years of age* 
on I July 1923. 

The Jarvis Studentship will be of the value of £2^0 
per annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the British 
School at Rome for two years. This studentship will 
be confined to Students or Associates of the R.I.B.A. 
(see section “ B ”), but otherwise the conditions for the 
two awards will be the same. 

The competition, which will be conducted by the 
Faculty of .Architecture of the British School at Rome, 
will be in two stages : — 

A. A preliminary competition, open to approved 
candidates. 

B. A final competition, open to not more than ten 
candidates selected from those competing in the pre- 
liminary competition. 

Particulars of the general regulations governing the 
tenure of the Scholarships may be had on application to 
the Honorary General Secretary, i Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Road, S.W.7. 

* Admission to compete may be granted at the absolute 
discretion of the Faculty to candidates over 27 years of age, 
provided they have spent in war service at least that 
number of years by which their age exceeds 27. 
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The Franco-British Union of Architects 

SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND GENERAL MEETING IN PARIS. 


By H. P. Cart de Lafoxtaixe [.J.] 

T he second annual conference and general 
meeting of the Union, which took place on 13 
and 13 May in Paris, once again demonstrated 
the fact that the Union supplies a long-felt want in 
facilitating the exchange of ideas between French and 
British architects, and by enabling them to meet and 
discuss the problems of the day. The objects for which 
the Union was founded, as defined by its “ Statuts," 
are to svmbolise and strengthen the ties of friendship 
uniting the architects of France and Great Britain, to 
improve personal and professional relations, and safe- 
guard the interests of architects in both countries, to 
contribute to the advancement of architectural educa- 
tion and the progress of architecture, and to encourage 
French and British architects to render each other 
mutual assistance, and to provide a means of com- 
munication for that purpose. 

The recent conference was a practical application of 
these principles, and owed much of its success to the 
policy adopted by the Bureau of limiting official busi- 
ness to one sitting. The only formal meeting was held 
on Friday, 13 i\Iay, when the following members were 
elected to form the Bureau for the next session, com- 
mencing on I October 1933 : — 

President, J. W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur, iMembre correspondant de I’ln- 
stitut, etc. Vice-President, J. Godefroy, Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur, Architecte en Chef des Postes 
& Telegraphes, Hon. iMemher Architectural Associa- 
tion. Secretary-General, H, P. Cart de Lafontaine, 
O.B.E., T.D., Officier d’-\cademie, Membre correspoii- 
dant S.A.D.G. Hon. Treasurer, J. M. Poupinel, 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, Hon. Correspond- 
ing member R.I.B.A. 

British Cunimittee . — Professor P. Abercrombie, M.A., 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, M.A., R.A., Litt.D,, F.S..\., 
Officier Ordre de Leopold IL, Membre correspondant 
S.A.D G., Ferdinand Billerey, W. G. Newton, iM.A., 
M.C., Membre correspondant S.A.D.G., .\. N. Pater- 
son, M.A., A.R.S.A., Paul Waterhouse, M..A.., F..S.A. 
IP. R.I.B.A.), Membre correspondant S.A.D.G. Hon. 
Secretary, Arthur J. Davis. 

I'niich Cununittcc. — MM. Andre, Chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur, Chef d’Atelier a I’Ecole des Beaux 
Arts ; Arnaud, Officier de la Legion d’Honneur. Profes- 
seur de construction a I’Ecole Centrale et a I’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts ; Bonnier, Officier de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, Inspecteur General des Services d’Architecture 
et d'Esthetique de la Prefecture de la Seine, Hon, 
Corresponding member R.I.B.A., Defrasse, Chevalier 
de la Legion d’Honneur, .Architecte en Chef des Bati- 
ments Civils and Palais Nationaux, -Architecte de la 
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O.B.E,, T.D., Officier d’.AcadiAiif 
Banque de France, Grand Prix de Rome : Richardierei 
Vice-President de la Societe centrale ; Thoumv, 
Officier de la Legion d’Honneur, .Architecte en Chef 
des Batiments Civils, Commissaire Gencha! de la 
-Societe des -Artistes Francais ; Hon. Secretarv, .A. 
Schneider, Secretaire General S.-A.D.G. 

The names of t.he following members cieetcd .since t.he la-t 
General Aleetimr were read • — 

Bnti<ih Scdinii. — S. D. .Adshead, Herbert Baker, F. Billeiew 
H. C. Bradshaw, M. Chaures, T. E. Cooper, E. G. D.uvber, 
C. -A. Farey. H. AI Fletcher, J. G. .A. Gibson. J Keppie, H. 
Lmchester, Sir E. I.. Lutyens, L. de Sois.sons, R. Unuin. K. P. 
\V.irren, M. E. V.'ebb, H. Wortbmaton, P. Worthington, T P. 
Beiinet, B. Cox, J. .S, Forbes. H. .A. Hall. S. Hamp, J. Murray. 
T. S. Tait, J. D. Tate. 

Fieiich Section. — AIM. -Arividson, Blanchard. Chaussemiche. 
Chretien-Lalanne, Coutan, Danis, Dfalane, Duquesne, Deti- 
cnne, Febvre. Formigepere. Formige tils. J.. Heraud, Hebr.'rd, 
Jalabert. Hulot. J , Lamaiziere, Lesros. Lisch, Alew.-s, Xor- 
mand, Roussi, Templier. 

An amendment to the Statuts ” was passed admit- 
ting to honorary membership persons of distinction 
who are not architects, audit was decided to incite His 
Majesty the King and the President of the French Re- 
public to become Honorary Presidents ; and to invite 
the following to become Honorary Members of the 
Union : His Excellency the French Ambassador in 
Great Britain ; His Excellency the British .Ambassador 
in France ; M. Leon Berard, Ministre de I’Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux -Arts ; AI. Paul Leon, membre 
de I’lnstitut, Directeur des Beaux Arts ; the Rt. Hon. 
Earl Balfour of Whittmghame, K.G., P.C. ; the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., P.C. 

•At the conclusion of the meeting delegates were en- 
tertained to tea by the Society des .Architectes Di- 
plomes, and later an informal visit was made to M, 
.Andre’s atelier at the Eeole des Beaux .Arts. -An e.xcel- 
lent programme of visits and social functions had been 
arranged by the French committee, including visits to 
two small housing schemes, a visit to the Chateau and 
Parc at A'ersailles, and to the Salon, and terminating 
with an informal dinner. 

The first of these visits took place, in unfavourable 
weather conditions, on Friday morning, but in spite of 
the rain there was much ot interest in the housing 
schemes promoted by the Office Dcpartementale des 
Habitations a Bon Alarehe at “ Les Lilas ” and at 
Drancy. These, and some other small schemes in the 
suburbs of Paris, are not part of a large plan but have 
been put in hand to provide for the immediate needs of 
housing in the industrial districts. I’he layout and the 
planning of the houses, which are in blocks of two, four 
or — in one or two cases (as at “ Les Lilas ”) — six 
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houses, owe much to the housing and town planning 
schemes which have been carried out in England. MM. 
Pelletier and Teisseire, the joint architects of the scheme 
at “ Les Lilas,” explained that owing to the high price 
of the land, which covers an area of about i6 acres, the 
number of houses to the hectare was about 30 (or 13 
to the acre), the avce sgoeratper house (living room, 
parlour and three bedrooms) was about £600. These 
are constructed of coke-breeze blocks with cavity walls. 

The scheme at Drancv, planned bv MM. Bassom- 
pierre and de Rulle, provides accommodation for em- 
plovees of the Ceinture Raihvav, is well laid out, and 
the plans of the blocks of houses are attractive and in- 
teresting. In this scheme a brick treatment has been 
adopted and the elevations are simple and pleasing. IM. 
Bassompierre, who took the partv round and explained 
the details of the scheme, had some interesting details 
to give and told us that in the later houses a cellar had 
been added to provide extra storage accommodation, as 
this was found to be necessary. At the end of each pair 
of gardens a brick fowl-house has been built, in order 
to prevent the erection of insanitary and untidy sheds. 
One was particularly struck, even in the smallest 
” Unite,” consisting of bedroom, living room and 
scullery, with the spotless cleanliness and neatness of 
the houses already in occupation. An interesting feature 
of this scheme is the large “ Co-operative ” store, with 
a large meeting room over, which is nearing completion. 

On Saturday a visit was made, in perfect weather, to 
the Chateau and Parc de Versailles. M. Chaussemiche, 
the Architect and Curator of the Palais, explained 
many interesting points and showed us some of the 
new discoveries of rooms transformed by Louis Philippe 
which are being restored, and parts of the vast building 
which are not open to the public. The British members 
and their ladies were afterwards entertained by the 
President and Council of the Societe des Architectes 
Diplomes, to luncheon at the Restaurant de la Flotille, 
in the park. On the return to the station a rapid visit 
was made to the Grand Trianon, the theatre, etc. The 
ne.xt item on our programme for a rather busy day was 
the official visit to the Salon des Artistes Franfais. The 
party was received at the Grand Palais by i\I. Nenot, 
Membre de I’lnstitut, President du Jury, Section 
d’Architecture, and i\I. Thoumy, Commissaire General 
de la Societe des Artistes Francais ; the British mem- 
bers were presented to M. Paul Leon, Directeur des 
Beaux Arts, who inspected the British exhibits and 
subsequently visited the galleries in which the French 
work is shown. The partv then adjourned to the Salle 
des Conferences, for a " conference ” on “ L’Archi- 
tecture Anglaise.” M. Leon (who took the chair) ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the fine work of the British 
artists they had just seen, and said it gave him great 
pleasure to be present as the representative of his 
government at such an interesting meeting between 


architects of France and Great Britain. He concluded 
by asking i\Ir. Simpson to read his paper on “ L’Archi- 
tecture Anglaise.” 

Mr. John W. Simpson, who spoke in French, in the 
course of his paper said it was manifestly impossible 
to consider anything but a small fragment of the sub- 
ject. He would therefore adopt the method of the 
geologist and detach a chip from the rock, which they 
would examine so that they might learn something of 
its character. He would try and explain the develop- 
ment of the plan of the country house as being perhaps 
the most characteristic feature of their architecture. The 
lecturer then traced the growth of the plan of a 
modern countrv house from its origin in the common 
hall with its dependencies, and, on the proposition of 
M. Louvet, President of the Union, was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks for his paper. 

The programme of the meeting terminated with an 
informal dinner at which the British delegates were the 
guests of the Societe des Architectes Diplomes, and 
which took place on Saturday evening at the Restaurant 
des Centraux 

M. Louvet proposed the toast of the King and the 
President of the French Republic, and read the follow- 
ing message from His Majesty, the company remaining 
standing : 

“ Au President de FL'nion Franco-Britannique des 
Architectes, Paris, 

“ Le Roi me commande de vous transmettre, amsi 
qu’aux membres de I’Union Franco-Britannique des 
Architectes, ses chaleureux remerciements pour votre 
aimable message, en exprimant, ses meilleurs sou- 
haits pour le succes de votre societe. 

“ Priv.xte Secret.\rv.” 

iM. Louvet then addressed a few words of welcome to 
the British members and referred to the work of the 
Union and its usefulness in promoting cordial relations 
between architects of the two countries. 

Mr. J. \V. Simpson thanked the President for the 
cordial welcome which had been given to British mem- 
bers by their French colleagues, and referred to the 
pleasant relations that had existed between architects ot 
France and England for many years. He had no doubt 
the Union would continue and extend this friendship, 
and English architects hoped to welcome a number of 
their French confreres at the meeting in London next 
year. 

iM. Paul Leon, w ho proposed the toast of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects, said that England and 
France seemed naturally destined to close friendship, 
being only separated by a shallow depression in 
the earth’s surface, so unimportant that if Notre 
Dame was sunk in the Channel the top of the 
towers would still be visible. He thought the Union 
had great opportunities for cementing this entente ; 
artists were disinterested missionaries, and because ot 
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this they would be listened to in their mission of good- 
will. They had had that afternoon an opportunity of 
seeing the admirable work of their British colleagues at 
the Salon, and they appreciated the high artistic qual- 
ities shown by these drawings. He sometimes felt that it 
was to be regretted that in public exhibitions more models 
were not shown. The work of an architect, which was a 
composition in solids, would, he thought, be better ap- 
preciated by the public if illustrated in this way ; it 
would also tend to increase the pubhc interest in their 
art by making it easier to understand. They had seen 
at the Salon an interesting section devoted to decoration 
but he thought they would agree the first of the decor- 
ators should be the architect. 

Mr. Arthur J. Davis also made a short speech, in 
which he expressed the appreciation of British archi- 
tects for the work and great traditions of their French 
colleagues. 

This brought the proceedings to a close and the Eng- 
lish members bade their hosts a cordial “ Au revoir ” 
until the next meeting in London. 

Public Lectures on 
Architecture 

Two of the series of five public lectures arranged by 
the Literature Committee have already been held 
before good audiences. Mr. Halsey Ricardo gave the 
first lecture on i8 May, on “ The Value of Public 
Opinion ” from an architectural standpoint ; Professor 
Ernest A. Gardner followed on 25 May with a paper on 
“ Greek Public Buildings,” which was illustrated by a 
large number of lantern slides. It is hoped to publish 
both lectures in full in the JoURN.tL. The following 
resume of Professor Gardner’s has been received from 
Mr. W. H. Ansell [A.] : — 

Professor Gardner described the general appearance 
of the Greek city. The older cities, he said, consisted of 
narrow streets, lined by unimpressive houses having no 
windows facing the street. All were simple, unostenta- 
tious, bearing great resemblance one to the other. 

The well-known dictum of Demosthenes was quoted: 
“ While for the state the heroes of old erected such 
buildings and set up such works of art as posterity has 
never been able to surpass, yet in private life they 
were so simple and moderate that if anyone looks at the 
house of Aristides or iMiltiades he will see that it was in 
no wise more pretentious than its neighbours.” The 
truth was that the social life of the Greek city was 
mostly lived in the open air or the public buildings. 
The Greek spent his days in the agora, the gymnasium 
or the theatre. It was on these buildings, and, of course, 
on his temples, that the Greek employed his genius for 
architecture. 


In the age of Alexander town-planning became a 
more orderly and stately thing, particularly in the cities 
of the Ionian coast of Asia Minor. The lecturer gave a 
detailed analysis of the planning of Priene, Pergamon 
and other cities, with slides of existing remains, and 
hypothetical restorations of their public buildings. 
These were principally the porticoes surrounding the 
agora, the great altars and their precincts and en- 
closures, the libraries, theatres and stadia. 

The Prytaneum,or town hall, and the Ecclesiasterion, 
or assembly chamber, were shown on the plan of 
Priene. Professor Gardner pointed out how the climate, 
giving on occasion brilliant sun and torrential rain, in- 
fluenced the planning and arrangement of the public 
buildings. The open portico or colonnade surrounded 
all the markets, the altars, and many of the temple 
precincts. The planning of the Hellenistic city, seen for 
the first time by the conquering Roman, undoubtedly 
affected the later planning of the Roman cities. A 
description of the Arsenal at the Pirffius and the 
Propylaea at Athens and elsewhere completed an in- 
teresting and scholarly lecture. 

The remaining lectures and the dates on which they 
are to be delivered are as follows : 8 June, Mr. D. S. 
Maccoll, “ What is Architectural Design ” ; 15 June, 
Professor C. H. Reilly, “ Some London Streets and 
their Recent Buildings ” ; 3i June (Wednesday), “ The 
Continuity of English Architecture.” The lectures 
begin at 5 p.m. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES AND OUEEX ANNE’S 
BOUNTY. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, the Council of the Institute have decided 
to make representations to the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Office with regard to the fees paid to architects. 

BUILDING BY-LAWS. 

A deputation has been appointed by the Council to 
urge the Ministry of Health to extend the operation of 
Section 25 of the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1919 for a further period of at least 12 months. 

WEBB’S DRAWINGS OF THE PALACE AT 
WHITEHALL. 

Mr. Andrew Oliver [H.] writes : “ With reference to 
Webb’s drawings, Mr. Gotch contributed a paper, 
illustrated with about thirty of Webb’s drawings, to the 
Architectural Reviezv for June 1913, together with a 
list showing where the drawings may be found.” 

'“'the EMPIRE TIMBER EXHIBITION, 1920. 

A quantity of surplus catalogues of the above exhibition 
are still available for disposal. Arrangements have been 
made with the Department of Overseas Trade for the sale 
of these catalogues at the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W., 
where they can be obtained at the price of 2S. each fpost 
free 2s. qjd.). 
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Westminster Hall 


METHODS OF EXTERMINATING THE WOOD-BORING BEETLE, XESTOBIUM TESSELLATUM 


T he systematic survey of the roof of Westminster 
Hall by the Ancient Monuments Branch of His 
Majesty’s Office of Works and Public Buildings in 
1 9 1 3 revealed the fact that by far the greater portion of the 
very serious decay in the timbers was due to the attack of a 
wood-boring beetle, whose ravages were first discovered by 
the personal examination of the roof by the present 
Director of Works, Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., M.V.O. 

The insect was identified by Dr. Gahan and others as 
Xestobium Tessellatuni, one of the anobiid beetles. 

The life history of the creature is still the subject of in- 
vestigation, but it is known to undergo a complete meta- 
morphosis through a larval stage, a chrysalis or pupa! stage 
and then become the perfect beetle. It is believed that the 
larval stage, in which the white slightly curved grub is 
known as “ wood-worm,” is the period of the greatest de- 
structive activity, when it bores through the oak with its 
hard, sharpjaws, formingacirculartunnelof appro.ximately 
one-eighth of an inch diameter. The soft body of the grub 
is armed with minute horny pegs, directed out and back- 
ward, with which to press upon the sides and top of the 
bore-hole and give driving power to the jaws. When the 
larval stage is about to terminate, the grub directs his bore- 
hole towards the surface of the wood without actually 
piercing an opening, and lies down near the end of the 
tunnel for the duration of the chrysalis or pupal stage. On 
the emergence of the beetle from the chrysalis, the bore 
hole is completed to the outer air, and, after drying and 
hardening, the beetle is now complete and commences to 
call for a mate with the rhythmic tapping from which it 
derives its popular name of ” death-watch." The call is 
produced by the beetle rising upon its front legs and rapidly 
dropping again until its jaws strike a sharp blow upon the 
surface of the wood. Eight or ten taps in quick succession 
compose the call. The eggs from which the grubs are 
hatched are laid in cracks and joints of the timber and this 
has caused some of the principal bearing joints of the roof 
to be most severely damaged. The grub's habit of working 
in the dark and not emerging through to the outside of the 
timber until completely transformed into the perfect beetle 
has led to the preservation of a sound-looking outer crust 
on beams whose interior is completely eaten away. 

Dr. Maxwell Lefroy, of the Imperial College of Science, 
South Kensington, has taken the life histoiy of the beetle 
into account in devising a chemical preparation for pre- 
serv'ing the wood in future from its attacks, and had added 
a proportion of cedar-wood oil to the insecticide to keep 
the beetles , who seem to dislike its scent, from approaching 
to lay their eggs on the wood. In devising a suitable com- 
pound several limiting conditions were first laid down, 
which excluded the use of reagents that were highly in- 
flammable or so poisonous as to involve serious risk to the 
workmen applying the preservative. The characteristic 
orange brown colour of the old timber was carefully pre- 
served by the exclusion of any substance that had the effect 
of changing or darkening its hue. 

The active principle of Dr. Lcfroy’s composition, tetra- 
chlorethane, is a very powerful insecticide, but, unfortu- 


nately, it is also capable of adv'ersely affecting human 
beings, as it is a powerful liver poison. It had, therefore, to 
be diluted with other ingredients into a form in which it 
was reasonably safe to handle. After considerable experi- 
ment, both in the laboratory and in Westminster Hall,yhe 
formula was settled as follows ; — 


Per cent. 

Tetrachlorethane . . . . . . 50 

Cedar-wood oil . . . . .6 

Solvent soap . . . . . . 2 

Paraffin wax . . . . . . 2 

Trichlorethylene . . . . . . 40 


The solvent soap holds the oil and renders the wood 
non-inflammable and the paraffin wax prevents chemical 
action. The trichlorethylene is a solvent and diluent for 
the tetrachlorethane and is itself a feeble insecticide. 

Notwithstanding the considerable dilution of the prin- 
cipal ingredient, the resulting liquid and its volatile pro- 
ducts were still regarded by the Home Office experts as 
poisonous, and the men applying the spray were required 
to wear approved gas-masks. Five of these “ gasman’s 
masks ” were obtained from Messrs. Siebe, Gomian and 
Co., Westminster Bridge Road. They consist of a pneu- 
matically sealed cover over the nose and mouth with back- 
pressure valve for the exhaled breath and a long india- 
rubber tube reaching to the external air A canvas cap 
fitted over the operator’s head keeps the cover for mouth 
and nose in position. 

As the result of further experiment and the consideration 
of the actual spraying of the timbers, it was proposed, in 
October 1917, to substitute a non-poisonous solution. 
The active insecticide in this second solution was ortho- 
para-dichlorbenzene, which is even more deadly to the 
beetle than the first solution. Soap and cedar-wood oil 
were added to perform the same functions as before. The 
material was actually made up to the formula : — 

Per cent. 

Ortho-para-dichlorbenzene . . . . 91 

White Castille soap base . . . . 7 

Cedar-wood oil . . . . . . . . 2 


It was obtained from Alessrs. Heppells, Insectox Labo- 
ratories, 2 and 6, Eden Street, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

The method of applying the spray was the same’ for the 
second solution as the first, with the exception that the 
“ gasman’s masks ” were only necessary to be used with 
the first solution. A thorough brushing away of dust and 
debris preceded the actual spraying operations, and dust 
lying in the bore-holes of the beetle — the excreta of the 
creature’s digestive processes — was removed by air blast 
through a hose and spray nozzle. The container for the 
solution was used to produce this blast, but a vacuum 
cleaner would be efficient. The cleaning operation was of 
primary importance, as the penetration of the solution into 
the wood fibres might be very seriously diminished bv a 
screen of dirt upon the surface of the timber. The time 
spent in cleaning generally exceeded that given up to the 
two coatings of spray afterwards applied. 
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A ten-gallon container composed of acid-proof metal 
known as “ virex alloy ” was obtained from Messrs. 
Holder, Harriden and Co., Nobel House, 35, Nobel 
Street, Falcon Square, E.C.2. The container was mounted 
on an iron frame-work with a wheel and two legs and two 
handles, so that it could be wheeled or lifted from point to 
point about the scaffolds. It was fitted with a hand pump 
for working up an air-pressure of 120 lb. to the square inch 
and a pressure gauge graduated to measure up to that figure. 

screw nozzle and tap allowed the hose for the discharge 
of the liquid to be attached near the bottom of the con- 
tainer, the hose itself being provided with another tap at 
the free end so that the spray could also be turned on or off 
by the operator directing it against the wood. 

The proceedings were generally carried out in the fol- 
lowing order — 

1 . The portion of the timbers to be sprayed was cleaned 

and blown free from dust. 

2. Nine gallons of the well-stirred solution were poured 

from the drum in which it was obtained from the 
manufacturer into the cylindrical container and the 
machine hauled up to the scaffold by the electric winch 
fitted on the floor of the Hall. 

3. The two operators and those watching or assisting in 

the experiment arranged the air tubes of their “ gas- 
man’s masks ” so that the air drew freely from a point 
outside the roof well out of the way of the fumes, and 
put on the head-pieces so as to cover their mouths and 
noses. 

Note. — Masks only required with first solution con- 
containing tetrachlorethane. 

4. The air-pressure, applied by means of the pump handle, 

was kept up at a pressure of from 20 to 6c lb. to the 
square inch by one operator who stood by the machine . 

5 . The other operator applied the nozzle of the hose to the 

wood and turned on the tap. The exact distance at 
which the nozzle was held from the wood varied to 
suit the size and position of the timbers being treated, 
but the spray was never allowed to fall from a distance 
upon the wood. 

The object was to take advantage of the pressure to 
drive the liquid into the pores of the surface and the 
nozzle of the hose was held as close as practicable 
without undue splashing and loss of the liquid. 

E\ery part of the timber, new or old, was given at least 
two coats of the solution, or rather, was given two good 
soakings, for the spray was not discontinued until the sur- 
face had absorbed as much as it could hold and the solu- 
tion was beginning to run and drip. Some difficulty was at 
first experienced in the spraying of the smaller parts of the 
open-work tracery, as the spray \\ as liable to miss the \\ ood 
and fall in a mist to the floor of the Hall. A special brush 
nozzle was made to meet this difficulty, and, as they be- 
came more experienced, the workmen also learned to adapt 
the ordinary nozzle for use on these parts. .As the liejuid ran 
through the hose the pressure steadily declined until the 
gauge indicated 20 lb. to the square inch, when the cocks 
w ere turned off and the pressure pumped up again to 60 lb. 

-As both the first (poisonous) solution and the second (or 
non-poisonous) gave off a pungent smelling vapour, it was 
found necessary' to choose a time for the spraying work 
when few people would be actually in the Hall or the 
adjoining parts of the House of Commons. 


Colour in Building 

By H.ALSEY RIC.ARDO [F.]. 

The annual revival of colour in London, in our 
squares and parks, due to the vernal ministration of 
nature, should suggest to us how much, by means of 
paint, colour wash and permanent coloured building 
materials, we might relieve the sombre appearance — in 
winter, and indeed throughout the year — of the city in 
which most of us have to spend our lives. I am told 
that in Alagdeburg the inhabitants, smarting under the 
criticism of the dulness of their town, are busied now in 
brightening their churches, public buildings and houses 
with gav colouring, in order to please their aesthetic 
sense and to remove the reproach they are unwilling to 
suffer anv longer. 

AVe might do well to accept such an inspiriting lead. 
There are many stucco-faced buildings in London 
which have to be periodically repainted, and what is 
required is, not that each tenant should colour his 
individual strip of house-front according to his fancy 
and the terms of his lease, but in co-operation with his 
neighbours treat the terrace, block of buildings and 
architectural composition as an entity, and so restore 
the original architectural conception of the group of 
buildings, designed as such. 

Even where the building has no relation to its 
adjuncts, much might be done to give a pleasing re- 
action from the dingy, usually timid, prevailing treat- 
ment by the house-painter, 

-A particularly interesting movement in this direction 
was inaugurated by the recent competition held under 
the auspices of the R.I,B,.A. .An, anonymous donor 
offered £200 in prizes for the best treatment in coloured 
materials of a supposed business frontage in a London 
street. This offer had a most gallant and instructive 
response, and the schemes, 170 in number, had been on 
v.ew at the Galleries of the R.I.B.-A. It is hoped that 
the exhibition will have had the effect of stimulating 
the public to take an interest in a matter that really con- 
cerns it far more intrinsically than it is inclined to sus- 
pect and through habit and the numbing effect of past 
conventions to realise. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, HE.ATING, ETC. 

The Council have decided to arrange for the holding 
of a joint meeting between the Rnval Institute and the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers for the purpose of 
discussing papers on the use of electricity for the light- 
ing and heating of buildings and for domestic purposes. 

Alessrs. Paul and Michael Waterhouse have made a 
donation of £zi to the .Architects' Benevolent Societv. 
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Mr. Northover 


Testimonial to 

Thursday, 25 May, the Front Libraiy’ was the 
scene of a pleasant little ceremony, when !Mr, 
Northover was presented by past and present 
members of the Literature Committee with a testimonial 
in token of his 28 years’ association with the Committee 
as Editor of the Joltixal. The testimonial was written 
on vellum by iVIr. hlacdonald Gill, the inscription in 
black, the name “ George Northover ” in gold, and the 
names of the signatories in red ; the gilt and ebony 
frame was made by hlr. Joseph Armitage. 

The Chairman, Air. H. AI. Fletcher, in making the 
presentation, said that they had got Air. Northover there 
to tell him what they thought of him, a process which his 
modesty would make more interesting to them than to him. 
Twenty-eight years was time enough to lay the foundation 
of a solid friendship, and those who had worked with him 
would think of him often in his well-earned retirement. 
They would think of him as of one who hid his attainments 
under a thick bushel of modesty — an editor who raised 
the JoURXAL to the position which it holds. They would 
think of the heavy burden he bore during the war as 
temporary Secretary of the Institute, and would re- 
member the earlier work, such as the Transactions of 
the Town Planning Conference in 1910, which he carried 
out so ably. These were some of the reasons why tho.se 
who subscribed their names had done so, not whth 
consent, but with enthusiasm. 

Air. Harrison Townsend, as one of the oldest members 
of the Committee, referred to the long and pleasant 
association which he had had with Air. Northover, and to 
the devotion which he had always shown to the Institute. 

4S3 


Air. Northover, in the course of his reply, said : — 

“ When I first came to the Institute — now going on for 
29 years — among my scheduled duties was ‘ attendance 
at all meetings of the Literature Committee.’ One usually 
finds on this Committee Institute Essay Aledallists, 
authors of notable architectural books, authors of 
sessional papers, and of other important communications 
to the Transactions. Alost of the members of the 
Institute who have made their mark in architectural 
literature have been at one time or another members of 
the Committee. To be associated with so distinguished 
a body was a privilege I have always been very deeply 
sensible of, and, needless to say, it has been of infinite 
value to me in the conduct of the Journal. I owe my 
very grateful acknowledgments to the many members of 
the Committee who have given the Journal the benefit 
of their scholarly erudition and literary talent. 

“ ‘ He is a candle, the better part burnt out,’ said 
one of Shakespeare’s characters. This description fits 
exactly the retired man. Still, I admit that ‘the cool, 
sequester’d vale of life ’ I have entered is not without 
its amenities. To me the most precious of these is the 
recollection I have of the agreeable relations that have 
always existed between the members of the Institute 
and myself. The kindly courtesy I have invariably 
received from members has made it a real pleasure 
to serve them. This precious testimony, enshrined 
in this beautiful writing, will be among my most 
cherished possessions, a perpetual source of pride and 
gratification to me and my home circle.” 
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Allied Societies 

Liv'erpool Architectural Society. 

The President, Vice-president and members of Council 
of the Liverpool Council have been elected for the ensuing 
year of office as follows ; — 

President — Gilbert W. Fraser, F.R.I.B.A. Vice-presi- 
— Prof. L. P. .\bercrombie, A.R.I.B.A. ; 

W. Glen Dobie, A.R.I.B.A. Honorary Secretaries — 
Ernest Gee, .\.R.I.B.A. ; Felix Holt, A.R.I.B.A. iMem- 
bers of Council — Fellows : Hastwell Grayson, IM.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. ; Richard Holt ; T. T. Rees, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.I. ; .\mold Thomely, F.R.I.B.-\. ; E. P. Hinde, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; Edmund B. Kirby, F.R.I.B..!. ; Prof. C. H. 
Reilly M F.R.I.B.A. ; Associates : E. L. Bower, 
A.R.l’b.A. ; H. A. Dod, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 

Berks, Bucks .and Oxox ARCHiTECTUR.tL .Association. 

The Second .Annual Meeting of the above .Association 
was held at Oxford on Saturday, 20 May. 

The following members were elected for the ensuing 
vear of office : — 

President — E. P. Warren, Esq., F.S..\., F.R.I.B..A. 
Vice-presidents — H. S. Rogers, iNL.A. (Oxon) ; C. S. 
Smith [E.], Berks ; H. Passmore [H.]. Bucks. Hon. 
Auditor — R. .A. Rix [- 4 .]. Hon. Treasurer — T. T. Cum- 
ming [. 4 .]. Hon. Secretary — H. Hurt [. 4 .]. 

The .Annual report and balance sheet were adopted, and 
the President delivered an address which will be published 
in extenso in the A'ear Book. The .\ssociation has 125 
members, and is to be congratulated on its rapid growth 
and successful work. 


Architectural Association 


The House List. 

The .A..A. Council’s nominations for the House List 
for the Session 1932-23 are as follows ; — 

President. — Mr. Stanley Hamp, F.R.LB..\. 
Vice-Presidents.— L. S. Sullivan, .•\.R.LB..A., 
and Gilbert H. Jenkins, Lic.R.LB.A. 

Honorary Treasurer.— \lx. E. Stanley Hall, M..A., 

F.R.LB..A. \ n T Tj \ 

Honorary Editor.— Islx. M. T. M aterhouse, .A.K.LB..A. 
Honorary Librarian. — Mr. Manning Robertson, 


-Mr. J. Alan Slater, M.A., 


A.R.LB..A. 

Honorary Secretary. 

A,R.LB..A. 

Ordinary Members of Council.— Messrs. W. G. Newttm, 
M..A., .A.R.I.B..A. (Past President), H. Barnes, M.P., 
F R I B .A T. .A. Darcv Braddell, .A.R.LB..A., M. J. 
Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., F. C. Eden, M.A., G. P. Fildes, 
.A.R.I.B..A., H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, P. D. Flepworth, 
.A R I B..A., Oliver Hill. E. J. T. Lutyens, A.R.LB..A., 
H. 1 . Merriman, A.R.I.B.A., A. H. Moberly, F.R.I.B.A., 
S. C. Ramsev, F.R.I.B.A., A. B. LI. Roberts, A.R.I.B.A 
H. A Saul,' F.R.I.B.A., T. S. Tait,?.A.R.I.B.A., M. J. 
Tapper, A.R.I.B.A., Philip Tilden, C. Cowles-Aoysey, 
A.R.LB..A., T. M. Wilson, F.R.LB..A., and G. G. 
Wornuin, A.R.LB..A. 


Prizes and Studentships 

HENRY S.AXON SNELL PRIZE. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — I desire to draw the attention of your readers to 
the subject set for this prize for the current year — viz., 
“ A Maternity Home and Infant Welfare Centre.” In 
the cause of social progress these institutions are bound 
to have an importance in the future w'hich is as yet little 
realised. Although a comparatively small number of 
specially designed buildings have been erected (and these 
are to some extent tentative), most Health Authorities have 
established Homes, if only in converted premises. In due 
course properly designed buildings will be required all 
over the country, and those architects who have made a 
study of the subject may well hope to reap the benefit. 
In this connection the prize offers a good opportunity for 
at least the commencement of such a study, and it is 
hoped that many practising architects will enter as com- 
petitors. Indeed, this is much to be desired. 

A memorandum setting forth in detail the requirements 
and also some information of buildings and writings for 
reference has been prepared and approved by the Board 
of Architectural Education. A copy of this will be sent 
to each competitor. 

The monetary value of the prize has been raised this 
year to £60 . — Yours faithfully, 

A. S.AXON Snell. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTUR.AL EDUCATION. 

R.I.B..A. Henry S.axon S.nell Prize. 

Owing to the generosity of Mr. A. Saxon Snell, the 
Henry Saxon Snell Prize has this year been increased 
by £10, bringing the value of the Prize to £60. 

The subject set is a Alaternity Home and Infant 
Welfare Centre. A memorandum setting forth the 
objects of such an institution and further particulars 
may be obtained, free of charge, from the Roval 
Institute. 

Everard j, H.aynes, 

Secretary to the Board. 


R.LB.A. ST-LFF. 

Many members of the Institute will learn with regret of 
the death of Mr. W. H. Bond, who had been a member of 
the staff for the past twelve years. Mr. Bond served in the 
South African War, and subsequently in India and China. 
He was engaged at the Institute as a temporary assistant 
during the Town Planning Congress in 1910, and w'as 
afterwards retained on the staff as a clerk to the late Editor. 
Owing to his state of health, and greatly to his regret, he 
was unable to join the forces during the late war. He 
acted as Chief Clerk in the office during Air. Baker’s 
absence on war service. His frank and kindly nature 
endeared him to all his fellow workers. 
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Competitions 

Auckland War Memorial . 

The third and rinal set of Questions and Answers has 
been received and is available for inspection in the 
Library. 

Dewsbury Y’ar AIemori.al Competition. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Professor C. PL Reilly, O.B.E. 
F.R LB. A., as Assessor in this Competition. 

I.vtiiam Public Hall and Baths Competition. 

The President of the Rocal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated iMr. Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice- 
President, R.I.B..A., as Assessor in this Competition. 

Pan MacAlister. 

Seci etary. 

Competitions Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Ipswich War MemoriaL 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 

Members" Column 

Members, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make knoiin their requirements in this column zcithout charge . 
Communications must he addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address. Where anonymity is desired, 
box numbers zcill he given and anszcers foricarded, 

XOTICE OF PARTXER 3 HIP 

Mr \V. H Oodwin aLquired iroiix Mei-^rs Godwin. 

Hmiwett. Rik-y Smith the .--ntirf- PractHC r.imed «'ii by them 
ab An Intw ts and Suncycis at \‘i' ar Sticpt, Kiddenmiisttr. ..md 
L' ad Strt et. B^wdlcy has a Pannerrhip with the Firm 

<il Mh'-Ms Pnt' h.trd X Putt-han-l Ai'.hiichtN and Sui\Lyui>. Bank 
Kiddcrmm'ttrr. 

Til'. Aniakaiii.itf (.1 Pr.i'tw-. v.j]l n"\v be < arn* d <.n nntl--i ilu 
'•tyk '.1 pLiti'.haLd \ Oodwm A K 1 B A . AnTinci t=. and burvt\oi-, 
B.irik Buildinc'f. Kuldcirniii'.tcr .ind Load StiVft, Btwdhy 

1\1 1^3 Kidd«.iiijin=t«-r. a; Bcwdlcy. 

PARTXriRSHlP. 

AKI.DA (^i), dt.'iir-s t-.» I’undia^t* a P.irtncrNlijp iii wvlb 
f.-tabluh' il piauti' f ])i"\ jii'.t- prefi-rrt'd : or wmild < h.iiia "f, 

' '1' I ' 'iciui IP r. .i pn )\ Hi' lal piTi' tKc in C'.'iiiiti.ll'Jll w itli one alicaily 

< 'tabluht-d III Lmiidon. Lmht v. ar=^’ varu'd cxp» runic c, in< Indinlr 
U\" M.ii'' I’liiN'i-itv .ii< hit' I tuial trainiiu, and Oox » iiiin. ut 
I)>-|'artiiiciita] w-Tk War rt-rvu e — Apply B‘>x 245;, r, < > S- cuiary 
K ! \> .\ , Q CoD'lint bU' ' t. L<’nd'a!. \\ i 

Lahtner want'-d bv ar<.hu*r''t ‘ Li(-cntiat»*i « 'f 30 yt ar^’ pra' ta »*. 
Ta'i'i'iii .vii'l 'Miuiiu, jHTiic ipally ({iiiii' •'ti'- work Oific Lr> \\ lute - 
haU Ccii-ideral'k work in pn>~pc'<;t. C .ij»ital kaoo — Apidy Bo\ 
2 12 j I o >L' rt tai K 1 B L "iiiiint bt n « l. \\ I 

\\ ANTFii, a AuHiic, enfraeti Paitncr, with ''Hi.dl > apit.il, t'* 
(Ic \ I lop a jUA' lb ( "t d • I It 11 \« ai-> b\ an A"-o« late in a 

c'UiitH.' t"wn on the boiitl. bend lull p.u'tH ul.ir- to 

,iat . ']!! I'lE' ation> t t' . to 1 >'>\ V'nJ. ' o Sc ' ic t.ii\ K I B .-\ , 
o Uouauit btiN't, Loudon, W i 

MLbbKS ALAMb. i>K().\U X Co 

j'dHN Adams. Ad hit-^Lt Montr \ idc-c .. T'rimuay, has takfu into 
]MLt!i> I'-lnj) Ml' M C iLo.td A K I B A . and .Mr. ( b iliuaiii-'. 
A M 1 C j- . til' Him to 1 c kr.ov n a^ Adanl'^, Brecad X Lo. 


MR. BERNARD DAXGLRFIELD 

Mr. Bernard Da.ngerfili d. .M C , .A. R I B.A , u re-i-iniu hu 
lo-uioii a^ A'-bUtaiil An hitc. t, H .M Ollnc oi and li ciitcr- 

uia into piac„iicc with .Mr. H. R C-iak-. of Guelpli, Ontario 
MESSRS THOMS X WILKIE. 

Tho.ms X Wilkie have inuved i>i new ofii' at 21 South 
Tay Street. Dundee ; relephone .Xo. 155^ Duinkts 

TO spelulators. 

Exfekilncld pra<.U'-al .As~utant. su<.ce--tul at Fl.it Convci'Ni'jiis, 
Old Cottage-, etc . g'.’od c.haULC3 in hand waitiiii: liiiaiiue. or part 
time with other an hite- t I.d eiitiatc R I B .A --D W. 77 Bel- 
gra\e Road S W i. 

APPOTXTMRXrS WANTED. 

A R I B.A d<.-iLe=- P'l-t; .t'cii-iunied to I'tspoimbilitv. design, 
workiuit cr-iwiiiL.-, detail-, -pc ' iti. ati'’'ii- and >uper\'L'!i bi : good 
l-oiulou uin- e Id- : \0u112. eapabk- and emhu-id-tD Appiv 

Box 4315. c o Sc'-retary R I B .A , p Conduit Sut-ct, W r 

AF-i=iA\r. AN-ociat- KIBA, shortly disengaged Working 
detailed drawiiu?. spe- inuatiN-iiN supervision on job. F.xpr ri-mced 
■ oinuu n lal. t<i' Day and do'ce-tL building-. .Aiiv part oi the 
'.'juiitiy. — Appiv Bo.\ 2032 t. I , Sr*, retarv R I B A . o Condii t St eet, 
LoudDn. Wi ' 

A.R EB A . zS. urgently requires position as aNSistant Wcjrking 
drawings, details, ipecirieatioiis surveys. Expericine 111 domestic, 
'.oLiiuercial, and church Wvrk, E.xcellent tcstnnonials ; neat and ac- 
<;urate draughtsman. Mode rate -aLiry. Lond'jii or. -uburbs preferred. 
— Apply Box 2921, e o Secretary R I B A . y Conduit Street. 1 

Minutes XVII 

Session 1921-22. 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinaiy) of the Session 
1921-22. held on Monday, 29 May 1922, at 8 p.nt. — Mr. Paul 
\\ aterhouse. President, in the chair. The attend'ince book was 
signed by iS Fellows (including 3 members of Council), 19 
Associates (including i member of the Council), 4 Licentiates, 
and a considerable number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 15 May, having been 
published in the Journal, were taken as read, confirmed and 
signed. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members : — 

kir. John Eaulesham, elected Associate 1SS5, 

Mr. David Christie, Licentiate iqii. 

Mr. John Jennison , 1911. 

-Mr. A. V. de Souza 1911. 

It was Resolved that the regre-ts ol the Institute for the loss of 
these members be recorded on the Minutes of the Meeting, and 
that a message ol sympathy and condolence be conveyed to 
their relatives. 

The following members attending tor the first time since 
their election were formaily admitted bv the President ; — 

Messrs. C. CL Butler and C. T. Pledge (.Associates). 

Mr. \\m. Harvey [A.] having read a paper entitled " Colour 
tn Architecture,” a discussion ensued, and on the motion o! 
Professor Gerald Moira (Hon Associate), seconded by Air. 
Halsey Ricardo [/'']. a \ote of thank- to Air. Wm. Har\ey was 
passed by acclamation, and briefly' responded to. 

T'he proceedings dosed at ro p rn. 


Arrangements ha\ e been made for the sunplv of the R.I B A. 
JoURN.AL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I. B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
ol I2V. a year. Those \vho wish to talce ad\antage of this 
arrangement are reque^ted to send their names to the Secretar\ 
of the R.I.B.A., 9, Condmt Street, AV.r. 

Dates of Publication . — 1921 : 12th, 26Th November; loth, 
24th December. 1922: 14th, 28th Januarv ; nth. 25th Feb- 
ruary ; nth, 25th March ; Sth, 22na April ; 6th, 20th Alay ; 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July ; 19th August ; 23rd September ; 
2ist October. 




Colour in Architecture 

By WILLIAM HARVEY, OWEX JONES STUDENT 1913 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 29 May 1922] 


NVESTIGATION of the two aspects of colour 
and structure in architecture would form an in- 
teresting and ample field for a lifetime's study, 
and its enormous extent makes it peculiarly difficult 
to condense into an hour’s lecture. Alore than that, 
the ground has already been tilled and the harvest 
reaped by no less a master than John Ruskin, whose 
book The Stones of Venice, is an elaborate treatise on 
the subject. 

The book is a classic ; and if it shares with other 
classic works the fate of being “ praised and not 
read,” that perhaps is due to the fact that Ruskin 
filled his pages so full of good things that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid a sort of mental indigestion in attempt- 
ing to absorb them. 

The practice of design is much more a matter of 
the imitation of selected examples than an affair of 
the application of rational or religious principles ; 
and however right Ruskin was in his spiritual 
analysis of certain elements of building, the good 
effect is dissipated by the practical difficulties in the 
course of interpretation from perfect theory to 
actual bricks and mortar. Alodern buildings are 
designed in response to definitelv practical ends and 
aims. 

Structural honesty, combined with appropriate 
colour, should be kept in view in all architectural 
design, but it would be absurd to suppose that 
buildings are made merelv to express true principles 


of structure and colour. It is only when the general 
purpose, the convenience and economy of the build- 
ing have been considered that these aspects of 
architecture begin to loom large in the field of 
vision. However the architect faces his problem, 
colour and structure will take their place in the 
finished building. He may be interested in struc- 
tural problems and allow them to express them- 
selves in his finished work— may, indeed, enlarge 
upon them and make them an integral part of its 
appeal as a work of art, or he may do all in his power 
to disguise the real structure with applied orna- 
ment unrelated to affairs of building. In a similar 
way, it is within the province of the architect to 
determine the colour of his buildings, to decide 
whether colour shall be considered at all, whether 
the cheapest or most convenient materials shall be 
used irrespective of their colour, or whether special 
attention shall be given to the selection of materials 
of intrinsically pleasing hues or of hues that have 
been found to take their place in the scheme with- 
out clashing under certain climatic conditions. 

Over and above the possibilities inherent in the 
selection of sound building material of pleasant 
colour is the possibility of decoration bv colour in 
the form of applied pigment, or bv incrustation 
with marble, tiles, mosaic or metal. 

All methods yield excellent results under suit- 
able conditions, and this paper has been written. 
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not to advocate any particular application of colour, 
but to put together some facts in relation to the 
combination of structure and colour in architecture 
under different climatic circumstances. 

In some wav or another colour is bound up in the 
appearance of all architectural works, and when not 
formallv invited it is rude enough to intrude its 
presence unasked. The colour of materials available 
at certain sites controls the finished effect of manv 
works of architecture. 

In both Jerusalem and Tiberias the same tvpe of 
design is adhered to in the old domestic architec- 
ture ; but whereas the one citv, built of creamv 
limestone, is full of charming colour harmonies in 
relation to its surroundings, the architectural 
appearance of the smaller town is rendered dismal 
by the use of a local stone of sombre blue-black hue. 

It is the misfortune of England at the present 
time that some of the most generally useful and 
economical bricks happen to possess a hard, un- 
pleasant tint of pink, whilst bricks of a really beauti- 
ful colour can only be obtained at much greater 
cost. Fashion has something to do with our taste 
in bricks, and the only thing to steady our judg- 
ment is to ask ourselves whether the colour value of 
such and such a building material really goes well 
with the other things in the picture — the sky and 
clouds and foliage, if there is any in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Old London stock bricks, with their varied tints, 
including some black and red among the yellow, 
stand well under the grey skies and soot of London, 
and it is a pity that they were ever improved into 
dull uniformity. If anything, a little more varietv 
would have impro\-ed them ; and in the hands of 
architects who had an eye for colour they were given 
dressings of richer tint or banded with diagonals of 
vitrified headers. 

There is one sure way of bringing out all the bad 
colour qualities of the cheap pink brick referred to, 
and that is to construct a long blank side wall of it 
with a front wall of better colour and texture 
designed with some pretence to architecture. When 
this is carried into execution, the detail on the front 
counts for nothing, it is bludgeoned out of existence 
bv the shrieking conflict of colour on the side wall. 

The natural cohnir of material is a matter ot 
particular importance in an inclement and humid 
climate where colour added bv the application of 
pigments is subjected to the severest possible tests. 
Where acid fumes, smoke and soot are present, the 
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whole colour ciuestion must be governed by these 
extraneous considerations. 'Ehe onlv buildings in 
London that appear reallv coird'ortable are those 
which happen to wear their mantle of soot with 
dignity, and in estimating the colour value of a new 
architectural work in the Metropolis of the world it 
is necessarv to ask oneself whether it will prove to 
be a good subject for the soot and acid treatment. 

Cleaning the exterior of a building is onlv 
practicable in certain cases, and even with the appli- 
cation of the steam brush there is the risk of turning 
a dirty building into a shabby one. Given time, the 
rain and wind acting upon the soot mav produce 
pleasant effects upon a good manv building 
materials ; and Sir Christopher Wren was singu- 
larly fortunate in choosing materials which would 
still be beautiful when seen in the murk of a far 
bigger and far dingier London than that in which he 
lived and worked. L'ntil greyness can be banished 
from our skies, it is futile to hope for a successful 
chromatic scheme of really brilliant or primary hues 
in our buildings. It is a law of colour composition 
that balance of hues or tones must be observed 
throughout the design as a whole, and where the 
background of sky is impregnated with soot the 
objects in the foreground must partake of the same 
character or be out of key. 

In artistic language, colour out of kev is some- 
times described as being “ muddv ” or “ dirty,” so 
that in London pure primary colours might have to 
be referred to as dirty, dirt being matter out of its 
place ; and primary colours, however much we may 
love them, are out of their place in a dingv city. 

That this is not only a matter of idle theory is 
evidenced by the depressing effect of the patches of 
bright colours introduced by the posters on our 
hoardings. The artistry displayed in individual 
posters is often of a notable order, but thev cannot 
be considered as appropriate colour notes in the 
street architecture, since thev do not harmonise 
either with the sky or with the colours of adjoining 
buildings. With competent supervision of the main 
effects of colour and arrangement, hoardings might 
become things of real beautv and instruction, not 
only in respect to the values of advertised com- 
modities, but as concerns colour decoration. 

England is a country of atmospheric effects in- 
volving on many days in the year subdued colours 
for all objects in the background and ndddle dist- 
ance. A day in the middle ot spring mav have a skv 
veritably the colour of lead. The green of distant 
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grass and trees is overlaid with a similar gloom, and 
objects in the background, irrespective of their local 
colour, are toned down to a sort of depressing uni- 
formity. It is the difficult business of the British 
architect to discover a colour scheme that will take 
its place against this background and still retain its 
interest. 

When Ruskin wrote his vigorous denunciations 
of the architecture of his time, with its triglyphs and 
its swags, its sham pediments and its rage for stucco, 
it was not that he was oblivious to the possibilities of 
architectural expression by plastic art, by shapes 
and modelling, but that architecture had been made 
to exist only in the addition of sculpturesque details 
of columns and orders applied in accordance with 
Palladian rules and without any consideration for 
colour whatsoever. 

Some few years earlier Owen Jones had been 
subjected to derision for expressing his belief that 
the ancient Greeks had employed pigments upon 
their columnar architecture. Later investigations 
and discoveries have proved his case up to the hilt, 
and every student of the present day knows that our 
Grecian architecture is but the bony frame of 
Grecian art without its bright complexion. 

The architecture of Ancient Egypt was not con- 
sidered a suitable subject for much imitation in 
England, and the fact of its bright colour was 
accepted without so much controversy. 

Actually the Egyptians had an easier problem 
than the Greeks, thanks to their almost rainless 
climate ; and given pigments of suitable chemical 
composition, there was little chance of rain washing 
them away. Sandstorms might blast them, how- 
ever, and to guard against deterioration the strong- 
est obtainable hues were employed. 

Structure and colour went hand in hand in that 
nearly all permanent structures were considered fit 
for the display of colour, and the walls and ceilings, 
whether of rock-cut caves or stone-built cells, were 
arranged in simple surfaces on which colour would 
show to advantage. 

When columns were introduced in the larger 
buildings to provide intermediate supports for the 
great stone slabs forming the roofs, the columns 
also were regarded as a field for colour, and in some 
cases their rounded surfaces were carved and 
painted with human figures in low relief, although 
the curvature of the shafts made strange effects of 
foreshortening in the picture work. 

Other columns are made more appropriately to 
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represent the grouped stalks of reeds or flowers, but 
always with an eye to colour, for the stems and 
petals were painted in rich, conventional colours. 
Except in a few special features, cornices, capitals 
and statues in the round, the carving is generally 
kept very flat and subordinated to the applied colour. 
Each object drawn is surrounded by an incised 
outline, and the surface modelling is provided by 
gently softening down the edges of the pattern to 
the bottom of the surrounding groove with an al- 
most imperceptible, but exquisitely adjusted, 
gradation of relief (Fig. i). 

The definite simple shapes of the architecture 
(which was built up with rough surfaces and carved 
to shape after erection) are such as might convey an 
impression of undue severity when seen in a photo- 
graph. Under their own blue sky, however, the 
biggest Egyptian buildings tend to become dwarfed 
and to appear trivial unless enough colour remains 
to give them scale and distinction. Without applied 
colour, the buildings seen in the light of a glaring 
sun merge into their background of sandy hills, 
which also reflect a glare of light and heat capable of 
rendering inconspicuous the largest masses of 
masonry. 

The effect of size conveyed by great structures is 
very uncertain and deceptive. Everyone has heard, 
from his earliest years, of the enormous size of the 
Temple of Karnak, but it does not follow that the 
impression it creates will be one of great scale. The 
flood of light beating into the ruins through the 
broken portions of the roof entirely destroys the 
solemnity and scale of the Temple. 

It is only when one reaches the primitive cells at 
the sanctuary end, some of which retain their slab 
roofs and blue-coloured ceilings, that the effect of 
the enormous blocks can be properly grasped. The 
colour has proved itself a necessity to the realisation 
of the size and dignity of the building. In these 
smaller cells the roof slabs seem enormous masses 
of stone 12 feet or so in length. It is only as a sort 
of afterthought that one realises that the lintels 
already passed in some of the outer courts and halls 
were three times as big and more than forty feet 
long. 

The pure primary colours of the ancient archi- 
tecture are absolutely in harmony with the land- 
scape, where strong effects are the rule. 

The sky stretches up and away for miles, like a 
wall of blue masonry smeared with a plaster of 
white light. 
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The scene at sunset, when the Fellahin march 
home with their beasts along the sunbeam paths 
drenched in golden dust, is a quaint sight. It seems 
far more ancient than the Pyramids, for the Pyra- 
mids have lost their outer coating of wrought 
masonry and colour decoration, and do not appear 
nearly so big as their dimensions would lead you to 
suppose. They have, by the way, a somewhat 
familiar reek of Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday, 
if you allow yourself to look at them in that light, for 
they have become a playground for tourists and 
Arab guides. The conventional attitudes in which 
human beings are portrayed in ancient Egyptian 
sculptures and paintings, and which seem so quaint 
and unreal to an Englishman, have been explained 
by reference to some religious convention which 
kept the artist to a certain beaten track. There may 
be a great deal of truth in this religious explanation, 
but, in fact, the attitudes drawn in the sculptures 
hardly need much comment when seen in their own 
land. The nature of the country explains them 
automatically, and the sculptures which have 
appeared so stiff, forced and unnatural when seen in 
a European museum become recognisable as in- 
tensely naturalistic when viewed in the light of their 
own surroundings. Egypt is a mud flat intersected 
with artificially raised lines of embankment for 
paths and irrigation channels. Consequently, every- 
one walking along a path is seen in outline silhouetted 
against a sky of solid blue, and, with the exception 
of some details of costume, the present inhabitants 
look singularly like the sculptures. The resem- 
blance is closest in the case of naked slaves working 
the shadoof and tilling the fields. 

Another peculiarity of natural conditions in 
Egypt which affects artistry and the design of build- 
ings in relation to structure and colour is that the 
dry air makes distant objects seem near. Blue-grey 
mists will not serve as a common formula for the 
background colour of the picture, for the colour in 
the far distance may be bright cream or pink. Aerial 
perspective, as we understand it in Europe, is either 
entirely absent or even reversed ; the sun-dazzle 
sometimes making the foreground indistinct and 
leaving the background comparatively clear. Every 
object tells as a flat plaque of colour inlaid against 
the colours of neighbouring objects or against the 
sky, which although a light blue, looks just as solid 
as anything else in the landscape. 

It will be shown later how these climatic condi- 
tions have encouraged certain forms of structure 
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and colour in Saracenic architecture, w’here the 
shapes of domes and minarets and of crested para- 
pets have been designed to weave the colour of the 
sky into the architectural composition. 

The stern, almost crude, effect conveyed by 
photographs of Egyptian buildings may be caused 
by the inability of the camera to depict faithfully 
the colour values of the shadows. Hot climate 
shadows are really soft and liquid things, in which 
the detail of the architecture is more easily seen 
than in the glaring sunlit portions of the building. 
The camera does not show things in this way, and 
makes the shadows heavy and black, as in a 
northern climate. 

Suitable photographic plates and scientific ex- 
posure may do something to remedy this defect, but 
the amateur and the professional photographer in 
search of the picturesque generally get results 
which embody shadows far too black to convey the 
part played by colour in the architecture of Egypt. 
In Ancient Greece, as we of this generation know, 
the buildings and statues of solid marble were 
treated with a surface coating of pigment of the 
same pure and vigorous hues as had been used in 
Egypt. Owen Jones gives a list of primary colours, 
together with black, white and gold, as haHng been 
used in each country. Greece had not the same 
climate as Egypt, and can be horribly cold and wet 
in early spring. It has more cloud and mist to soften 
the distance, but brightness and light predominate 
and make the glare from white marble distinctly 
objectionable, hlachine production is going ahead 
in IModern Greece, but the number of factory 
chimneys is not yet great enough to darken the air, 
though, to a sensitive mind, one may be enough to 
spoil the landscape. 

In 1908 Athens possessed some beautiful 
examples of modern architecture with applied 
colour in the ancient manner. The Academy of 
Science and the University had both been treated 
with polychrome painting. This may have been re- 
touched since the buildings were erected in 1837, 
but it certainly seemed agreeable when I saw it. 

As a student of the British School at Athens, my 
work involved the examination of coloured ancient 
objects, and impressed upon me the fact that the 
ancient peoples of Greece had considered colour an 
essential of architectural expression. 

The use of painting on ancient Greek architec- 
ture, where an inclement winter must have acted 
adversely to applied pigment, may have been en- 
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couraged by the example of Egypt, where painting 
had proved successful in a dryer atmosphere. 

Ornamentally-coloured terra-cotta seems to have 
been used at the eaves of some primitive temples. 
Fragments of architectural painted tilework, sup- 
posed to date from the seventh century B.C., were 
found at the shrine of Artemis Orthia, the goddess 
of Sparta, in the excavations of 1908, and are des- 
cribed in the Journal of the British School at 
Athens as “ Painted tile ; tongue pattern in reddish- 
brown and a meander in white paint.” 

Pottery with different ground colours — buff, 
grey and red — and ornamented with white, black 
and purple, seems to have been produced locally at 
a very early period. 

The words “ red ” and ” purple ” applied to 
colours burnt into terra-cotta do not refer to the pure 
brilliant pigment colours used by the later Greeks 
and by the earlier Egyptians, and the displacement 
of the sombre and permanently coloured terra- 
cotta eaves tiles by marble tiles decorated with gayer, 
though fugitive, colours seems to have been an in- 
stance of the interplay of structure and colour in 
which the beautiful triumphed over the logical. 

To carve a tile out of marble and paint ornament 
upon its surface is hardly so rational a piece of build- 
ing construction as to cast a terra-cotta tile and burn 
in its colour decoration ; but where walls and 
columns were treated with pigment it became 
necessary to treat the eaves course similarly to pre- 
serve harmony throughout the scheme. 

The structure of Greek buildings, more complex 
than the Egyptian, has been the theme of much 
learned discussion. 

The part played by wood in the columns and en- 
tablatures of earlier work and in the roofs of later 
buildings may have prepared the way for the use of 
pigment upon the walls. The place taken by 
decorated terra-cotta in the evolution of the shape 
and the decoration of Greek mouldings and, 
possibly, in the development of the Ionic volute, 
might be made the subject of further enquiry. 

The Greeks were great potters, and the potter’s 
knowledge of rounded form and surface must have 
contributed to the advancement of sculpture, as it 
certainly resulted in the production of numberless 
statuettes of all degrees of roughness and fineness of 
execution. In Roman times pigment was used side 
by side with marble plating, and in both materials 
a large-handed type of design is observable. 

Colour decorations were often more sketchy and 
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flimsy than in Greek or Egyptian work, and the out- 
lines were sometimes left as indefinite brush strokes 
instead of being precisely cut as in the older styles. 
The colours selected were often no longer pure 
primaries, orange being used for yellow, purple for 
red, and so on. a concession, perhaps, to the still 
more moisture laden climate. The use of pilasters 
was developed by the Romans in some buildings, 
and the seeds were then sown of a stvle of archi- 
tecture in which the imitation of columnar orders 
was to introduce the division of wall spaces into 
constructional ribs and decorative panels. We have 
seen how the Egyptians regarded their columns, in 
some instances, as wall surfaces rolled up into 
cylinders, and as fit fields for colour decoration 
with human figures and the like. The Greeks, in 
spite of some notable exceptions, had generallv 
kept their columns free of figure subjects, and 
developed their structural character as beautiful 
coloured supports of fine shape. 

The Romans seem to have valued the mere shape 
of the column and its entablature and added them 
to the surface of their walls as a sort of decorative 
suggestion of structural fitness, even when the in- 
vention of the arch and vault had already done 
away with the need of architraves in actual fact. 
Colour, however, was not forgotten, and the shafts 
of columns were sometimes made of gigantic blocks 
of splendid marbles or granite. 

From Roman times onwards architecture splits 
up into two camps corresponding to the tvpes of 
the shell and the skeleton. 

Eastern architecture retained its regard for the 
wall as a single shell built to the required shape, 
whether in straight lines or curved. Western 
architecture perfected a style in which the column 
or the pilaster or the rib and buttress were to per- 
form or affect to perform all the work, while the 
intervening panels were considered as surfaces of 
little or no structural value. These panels between 
the pilasters or ribs were often replaced either by 
large windows or by naturalistic paintings, into 
which the spectator looks as if through a door or 
window, since they sometimes include the repre- 
sentation of clouds and sky, shadows and other 
details of aerial perspective, destructive of any sense 
of the presence of the wall upon which the painting 
has been applied. 

Byzantine architecture and the Eastern styles 
which grew up with and from it take the shell and 
the dome as their ideal type of construction ; and 
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when the Palestinian peasant wishes to build a hut 
in his fields, he adopts the form of a dome without 
question, just as the English allotment holder as 
certainly invests in a hut with a framework of 
timbers and an external covering of boarding. The 
timbers are columns and architraves reduced to the 
lowest terms. Ruskin traces the origin of Gothic 
ribs to the use of timber in certain primitive 
Lombardic churches. Other writers have seen 
in the rib system merely an attempt to build stone 
vaults as freely and economically as the Byzantines 
could build vaults in brick. 

In any case, the history of Gothic architecture is 
the history of the evolution of the articulate skeleton 
of building, until in Westminster Hall roof the 
Gothic science of reducing structure to its skeleton 
has reached to such a pitch of refinement that the 
principle of its construction has been identified by 
some investigators with our system of triangulation 
in use at the present day. 

How colour could be considered in relation to 
such skeletonised buildings might be difficult to 
conceive if examples and records had not come 
down to us of the use of pigments in Romanesque 
and Gothic times. La Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, has 
been kept furbished up with colour applied as pig- 
ment on the mouldings and ribs as well as in the 
panels. Stronger effects of combined structure and 
colour are to be found in the lower church of St. 
Francis,at Assisi, where shadows on the low, massive 
cylindrical piers combine with a sea of blue in the 
vaults to produce the effect of a romantic, enchanted 
cavern. Italian Gothic w'as not nearly so divided by 
ribs as French or English, and this crypt at Assisi is 
more akin to Romanesque w ork. In cases where the 
surfaces were divided into ribs and panels, the panels 
were reserved for figure subjects ; and as the painters 
grew more skilful, the structural value of the panel 
disappears into aerial perspective, leaving the ribs to 
do duty, like the wires of a birdcage. 

In England the whitewashings by churchwar- 
dens and the scrapings and repaintings of zealous 
“ restorers ” have w'hittled away the evidence of 
Gothic colour work as applied to masonry, but 
enough remains to show' that colour w'ashes were 
often applied to exteriors, and almost invariably to 
the inside of buildings. The greatest glory of 
Gothic colour was reserved for the wfindows of 
coloured glass and the whole rib and panel system 
of construction finds its chief reason and excuse in 
having provided a means for the insertion of ample 


expanses of window space for this beautiful form of 
colour decoration. 

The choir of Canterbury Cathedral retains some 
rich specimens of ancient glass and enough modern 
glass of an unobjectionable character to allow some 
idea to be formed of the colour scheme as affected 
by light entering through windows of strong colour. 
The pillars of Canterbury, unfortunately, have an 
unpleasant, dead look, as if some cement-coloured 
preservative had been applied to them ; but it may 
be assumed that this was not their appearance in 
the time when the windows were new. The fact 
that coloured windows would fling their various 
tints across the interior would not deter colour- 
loving people from painting the masonry or from 
adding coloured objects to the tombs, such as still 
remain on that of the Black Prince. 

Chartres Cathedral retains magnificent glass in a 
great proportion of its many windows, and the flood 
of colour thrown on the masonry of the interior is 
intensely fine. The colours in the earlier periods of 
glasswork are delightfully rich and strong, and are 
made to seem richer by the use of very small pieces 
of glass rimmed about with lead cames. 

Increasing skill in draughtsmanship brought with 
it the desire for large-scale and naturalistic art in 
later work. Larger pieces of glass were introduced, 
and the beauty of the window as colour was lost in 
its elegance considered as a representation of 
figures and features. Subdued tones of grey often 
took the place of the older red, blue and yellow. 
The Gothic love of colour also expressed itself in 
the design of floor tiles, embroidered or painted 
hangings, enamel and gilding. With all this blaze of 
colour in every part, a connecting link was estab- 
lished between East and West ; and Ruskin at- 
tributes the refining of Northern work to Arab in- 
fluences. The suggestion of nervous energy and 
restlessness conveyed by the ribs of Northern build- 
ings is only partly disguised by a colour scheme ; 
and the ribs themselves might be relied upon to 
maintain harmony with the grey sky by throwing 
some part of the colour into the shadow. 

That the grey sky plays a part in the interior 
effect of a building whose windows are all composed 
of rich stained glass may not seem immediately 
obvious, but it is a matter of comparison. A piece of 
glass that glows like a soft cushion of green moss at 
Canterbury might flash like an emerald at Jerusa- 
lem or Cairo, and throw into the interior a distinctly 
different quality of light. 
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When the Renaissance of Roman architecture 
followed the Gothic, the rib and panel system was 
never completely shaken off. Great artists in con- 
struction like Filippo Brunelleschi, who studied the 
Roman remains with the utmost care, read into the 
ancient construction the Gothic science in which 
they had been brought up. Courses of brick in 
Roman vaults and columns decorating Roman 
walls must have seemed to the masters of Renais- 
sance art evidence that the ancients built upon a 
principle of skeleton framework somewhat similar 
to that practised by their own immediate ancestors. 
In the great cupola of the Florence Cathedral 
Brunelleschi devised a complicated ribbed vault 
after the study of Roman domes of much simpler 
construction. By force of his own personal charac- 
ter and attention to detail, he made a success of the 
work ; but a dome without ribs might equally well 
have been constructed. 

Later on structural ribs were abandoned, but the 
suggestion of them was retained in a rather 
capricious and uncertain fashion. Even in Rome 
itself, within a short distance of the great Pantheon 
and the ruins of the baths, the broad expanses of 
Renaissance walls were sometimes frittered away in 
small compartments between pilasters or engaged 
columns added for ornament and fulfilling no 
genuine purpose of structural necessity. In the 
interiors of Renaissance buildings the elaborate 
colour schemes of the great painters, who gloried in 
depicting figures in motion and in the accurate 
rendering of shadows and perspective, left the 
architects no alternative. 

If they did not suggest structure with a frame- 
work of pilasters, entablatures and ribs, the con- 
structional aspect of architecture would have been 
banished altogether, and the whole building left 
without apparent support. 

IMichael Angelo, himself an architect as well as a 
painter, introduced painted ribs along with a whole 
gallery of painted statuary, in the barrel vault of the 
Sistine Chapel, in an attempt to satisfy the require- 
ments of apparent stability and to act as frames to 
his naturalistic figure subjects. Below the spring- 
ing of the vault, however, structure seems to have 
been forgotten, and the great painting of the Last 
Judgment on the end wall appears to eat away the 
solid masonry and leaves one vault springer of the 
roof hanging without support over the centre of the 
picture. 

In Byzantine architecture structure and colour 


are fitted to one another more directly, the walls 
being designed to present the maximum of smooth 
surface on which to display an expanse of veined 
marbles below and a sea of golden mosaic on the 
vault abov'e. Where columns are introduced they 
are of fine coloured marble, and are used without 
reference to the rules of classic trabeated architec- 
ture but as veritable supports required to carry the 
upper parts of the building. 

The transition from the slender shaft of the 
column to the massive wall above is sometimes 
softened by the interposition of a block of marble 
placed above the capital and adapting it for the re- 
ception of the springing of a pair of arches rather 
than the bearing of an architrave. The question has 
been raised whether the simple surfaces of wall 
were designed for the mosaics or whether the glass 
mosaics were resorted to in order to disguise the 
poverty of sculptured detail upon the walls. Byzan- 
tine builders seem to have classed themselves whole- 
heartedly with the Eastern school and preferred 
their walls to be plain expanses untroubled by un- 
necessary projections. The fair extent of the walls 
and the colour that was to be put upon them were 
considered together in the design, as is indicated in 
the use of coloured marble columns, which embody 
structure and colour at the same time. 

The colour scheme in a Byzantine church fre- 
quently included figure subjects, but they were 
treated in such a fashion as to leave the expression 
of the structural value of the wall unimpaired. The 
figures are nearly always depicted in simple atti- 
tudes and are drawn without perspective or shading, 
except of the most rudimentary order. They count 
for what they are : just so many patches of beautiful, 
varied colour on the walls or vaults. What they lack 
in animation they gain in solemnity and in fitness as 
integral parts of the architectural scheme. 

Once allow naturalistic figures to be introduced 
into a Byzantine building and the architectural 
ensemble is utterly destroyed. 

Some of the main piers at St. Alark’s, Venice, are 
eaten away, to all appearance, bv the naturalistic 
flying draperies with shadows and aerial perspective, 
on what ought to be, and to appear, the chief sup- 
ports of the building. Fine figure draughtsmanship 
is permissible if only it is kept diagrammatic. 
There is much room for discretion in placing of 
colours on draperies, but true perspective, whether 
in outline or in aerial effect, is absolutelv inad- 
missible. 
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The Byzantine mosaic workers, luckily, knew 
little about perspective, and the buildings and 
scenery introduced in their mosaics are like dia- 
grams drawn in two dimensions only and take their 
place upon the walls or vaults with as much pro- 
priety as the stately figures. 

The Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem occupies 
an intermediate position between Byzantine and 
Saracenic architecture (Fig. 3). 

The arrangement of the building as a shrine or 
casket around and above a rock associated with 
Jewish as well as Christian and Moslem traditions 
has permitted a certain amount of controversy about 
the origin of the building, though the generally ac- 
cepted identification credits the Khalif Abd el Melik 
with the construction in the year 72 of the Hegira or 
684 of our era. Although some elements of Byzan- 
tine architecture are to be discovered in the massing 
of the building, the decoration conforms to iMahom- 
med’s ban on figure subjects, and even the forms of 
vegetation are very strongly conventionalised. 

The sacred rock is regarded by the worshippers 
as the earthly counterpart of the Seventh Heaven, 
and the exuberant fertility of Paradise is suggested 
in the growdng vines and its glories in the wings and 
crowns shown in the mosaics (Fig. 4). The Arabs 
made a great feature of their beautiful writing. In- 
scriptions in Cufic and .Arabic characters surround 
the interior of the building and reappear in its 
brilliant stained glass windows (Fig. 5). 

It has been objected that stained glass and mo- 
saics are incompatible and mutually destructive, but 
this is by no means necessarily the case where the 
light outside-is sufficiently strong and the spectator 
is content to pursue his architectural studies with- 
out undue haste. 

The Dome of the Rock is a closed book to the 
tourist in a hurry, but so would have been the great 
Gothic centres of pilgrimage when all the windows 
were filled with stained glass and every corner was 
occupied with relics of saints and heroes. The Dome 
of the Rock undoubtedly gains in beauty from its 
glorious windows and the coloured rays they fling 
across the building. The tones of the mosaics are 
obscured to some extent, but to the man of leisure 
this is no great disadvantage, since the details re- 
appear when one’s eyes get accustomed to the purple 
gloom. The objection to stained glass windows 
might hold good where naturalistic figures with 
delicate flesh tints have been included in the deco- 
rations on the walls. 


A shaft of scarlet light upon the features might 
then seem odd, but as Byzantine figures often have 
the outlines of their noses made of red tesserae there 
really isn’t much in the objection as far as they are 
concerned. Perhaps, one could go farther and say 
that, where a figure is delicate enough to be spoilt 
by the light from a good stained glass window, it is 
too delicate to be included in a Byzantine colour 
scheme and had better be framed up in a building 
designed on the Western or rib and panel method. 
The colour thrown from stained glass windows is 
really useful in harmonising mistakes of colour on 
the walls, and in the absence of Michael .\ngelo, and 
while the mosaics are in course of application and a 
large proportion of the wall is bare, coloured win- 
dows can soften down the lack of harmony between 
polished marble and rough brick. 

Bentley’s wonderful cathedral at Westminster is 
going through this uncomfortable process at the 
present time. Too much marble decoration has 
already been erected to be ignored, and much brick- 
work, beautiful in itself, remains unclothed, clashing 
with the marble in colour and texture under the 
rather melancholy gleam of the pale green windows. 
The w'indows round the apse are the principal 
villains of the piece and steal all the colour out of 
the magnificent golden onyx columns of the 
baldachino. 

To return to the Dome of the Rock. The exterior 
is covered with glazed tiles principally in dark and 
light blue, white and black, with some additions of 
green, yellow and grey. The temperature in Jeru- 
salem is liable to sudden jumps from frost to ex- 
cessive heat, so that the tiles are tested almost as 
severely as they would be in any soot-free part of 
England. This should encourage our colour-lovers 
to persevere in their experiments, since the effects 
produced are lovely. 

The cool colours are appropriate in a country 
where the prevailing tint of the landscape is warm 
orange, and the building is intended to represent 
heavenly repose. 

Apart from the use of marble plating and mosaic, 
the Arabs have also a very beautiful masonry tradi- 
tion, in which colour and structure are interwoven 
in the most intimate manner. .Arches and vaults are 
made with stones of two different colours with close 
knit points of interest at important parts of the 
design. 

The jointing of the masonry is very accurate and 
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the ornament has a direct reference to the con- 
struction. 

The pull of gravitation and the fact that the arch 
sustains itself by the mutual pressure of its vous- 
soirs is given expression in the interwoven edges of 
the different coloured stones composing its curve. 
At the same time the colour values are plaved off" 
against each other and against the light and shade 
due to the shape of the vault. 

The idea of the unity of building in the East is 
well exemplified in these intricate works, where the 
sense of wall surface built to shape may be accepted 


as the principal element of the homogeneous shell 
tvpe of architecture. 

The same idea of continuity is to be seen de- 
veloped farther in the application of geometrical 
patterns spread about the walls and roofs of Arabic 
and Moorish buildings. 

These are constructed in manv different materials : 
of stained glass in windows, of glazed tiles, of rare 
woods inlaid with ivory and precious metals or of 
bronze inlaid with silver and gold, and carry the 
most glorious elaboration of colour over every por- 
tion of the building. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, kIR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, IX THE CHAIR : 


Professor GERALD MOIRA ; It is not a very severe 
task to propose a vote of thanks — your thanks and my 
own — to Mr. Harvey for his very interesting discourse. 
The only thing I am sorry about is that we have not had 
a little more enlightenment on what is to be done to- 
day. We have heard a good deal of archteology, and we 
have seen on the screen some extraordinarily interesting 
examples of what has been done in the past ; but I wish 
to get down to the hard fact of what is to be done to our 
dreary old London to-day. The President asked me to 
be one of the adjudicators of a colour competition 
which took place here a little w hile ago, and I had the 
honour of acting in that capacity. Some of the designs 
for exterior colour decoration were very interesting, but 
I felt a little disappointed, because there was a very 
vague idea in the minds of young architects, apparently, 
how to tackle the subject in a broad way. They knew 
how to make clever plans, and they knew how to do very 
smart water-colour drawings ; but when it came down 
to facts of construction of colour, and the realisation of 
tonality, I felt there was something lacking. I wonder 
if this is due to architectural education, or if it is that 
London does not need anv colour. I honestly believe 
London does need colour, and I am certain that if some 
of our streets had broad masses of tone, with blocks of 
colour at stated intervals, it would be far more interest- 
ing, brighter, livelier than it is to-day. It is absurd to 
say that St. Paul’s is beautiful with the lower half 
perfectly black and horrible, and the top like a silver 
shrine. It spoils the proportion, and does no good to 
the architectural detail. Still, that is rather beside the 
cjuestion. ^^’hat I have been asked to do is to propose 
a vote of thanks to IMr. Harvey, which I am sure you 
will accord to him very heartily. 

Mr. HALSEY RICArDO [E.], in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said : I should like to support Professor 
Moira’s remarks w ith regard to the importance of colour 
in buildings. What IMr. Harvey has proved is that the 
desire for colour is innate. It starts before history — 
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m Crete — and extends to the present day, as is indi- 
cated bv our advertisements at any rate. Where you see 
the desire for colour conspicuously showm is in such 
places as Constantinople and Jerusalem ; you will find 
examples also in Persia and Asia IMinor ; there you see 
the people generally want colour. 

In those countries you get, in the spring, a flush of 
colour, and beyond that you have nothing. It is dusty ; 
dusty olives, dusty cypresses, dusty figs, dusty pome- 
granates, and, under black shade, dusky sycamores. 
But they said : “ We must have some alleviation from 
this ” ; and so they have their buildings with coloured 
tiles and so forth — mosques, domes, cupolas, minarets are 
all masses of colour, because they could not do without 
it. That is so in Jerusalem. It also applies to us in 
London, because when you walk in the streets, except 
for what you get in the streets themselves and in the 
shop windows, London is devoid of colour. 

We have got, I think, into a curiously sophisticated 
state with regard to what a building should look like. 
I think IMr. Harvey said that the people in Gothic times 
limewashed their buildings, and that brought to my 
mind a church that I know something about — Whit- 
church Canonicorum. The canons could afford it, and 
whitewashed their church every few vears, partly be- 
cause they wanted to show the church in its real beauty, 
partly to preserve the stone. If we cared enough about 
our buildings, we should do the same here, because 
limewash is the finest known preservative of stone. 
When the scaffolding was removed from a new building 
it looked beautifully clean, and people exclaimed: “ Here 
is a masterpiece ! ” But in a few years it sank into the 
general ruck of the dirtiness of London. If we cared 
enough about these things, w e should sav : “ For good- 
ness sake come and wash these buildings as a preserva- 
tive.” That is why I say we are in a sophisticated state. 
If one morning we arrived at Yictoria Station and saw 
that Professor Lethaby and a team of men had white- 
washed Westminster Abbey, should we not sav it was an 
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nutras^e ? It would not be ; it would be reproducing 
the Abbey as it looked when at its best — that is, in the 
time of Henry III — and it would be preserving it far 
more than is being done at present by tinkering it with 
fresh pieces of stone. A great deal of the beauty of 
Westminster Abbey is lost by the grime that coats it. 
If people said it was an outrage to wash it, it would 
he because they had an entirely wrong idea, a wrong 
way of looking at things. Seven or eight years ago I was 
working at the Admiralty, and my work was at Lowther 
Lodge. I had as confreres some dons from Oxford and 
an official of the British Museum, and after lunch we 
walked in Kensington Gardens. One dav they had 
been washing the face of the Albert Memorial, and it 
was quite beautiful to see it, in the winter, over the trees 
against the blue sky in January and the leaden sky of 
February. And when, as now, there was a burst of 
green, it was lovely to see the Memorial. IMy confreres 
fed me, not with first-hand impressions but with text- 
book opinions, with the hasty press verdicts of fifty 
years ago. But here, incontestably, was a beautiful 
thing. 

One of the troubles about colour work was that it 
was captured to a certain extent by the painters and the 
sculptors. In the early examples of coloured architec- 
ture which we see in the paintings by Mansueti, 
Bellini and others, the houses are chequered and 
painted and diapered. By and by they got Tintoretto 
and Giorgione to put their frescoes on them, and the 
salt sea air injured them. Then they said : “ We will 
not do this any more; we will not have anything less 
than the best, and we will not have the best where it 
must get ruined.” And the poor house-painter was 
shelved, and we get Venice as it is at present, with- 
out the colours it used to have. What is proof of my 
point is that in Islam, where the painter and the sculp- 
tor are not allowed, you still have the coloured mosaics 
and the splendid tiles. There was another sophistica- 
tion during the Renaissance. They dug up Roman 
statues which had tumbled down and became em- 
bedded, and when they were dug up the traces of colour 
were very slight. There was then much catchpenny 
talk about “ purity of form, shade and mass,” a kind of 
talk that persists to this dav. We have this inhuman 
statuary about the place, and it has no relationship to 
what we want. No wonder when we put statuary about 
our buildings the people do not look at them ! Who- 
ever notices the groups of people on the new War Office 
building ? Thev are disconsolate up there : there is 
nothing about them to catch the eye. 

Professor Moira said something else which bears 
very much on what we can do, which is that we might 
colourwash, and so enliven much of the architecture 
at the present moment, especially the stucco architec- 
ture. Take, for example, those fine blocks of 
terraces — Cumberland Terrace, Chester Terrace, 


Cornwall Terrace — w'hich go round Regent’s Park. 
They, with their pavilions, are complete architectural 
conceptions. But each individual tenant paints his 
own strip, which may go half-way through a balcony ; 
and, of course, that is all wrong. If the terraces 
were treated as an entitv, there could be much decora- 
tive colouring. Think how beautiful the effect might 
be at the present time, with all the fresh green about 
the park. Now, when you cross Westminster Bridge, 
you see the freshness of stone, with its bright red roof, 
presented bv the new' County Hall, and it looks lovely. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
to IMr. Harvev. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [F.]: Many thoughts 
have occurred to me while Mr. Harvey has been reading 
his paper. I remember, many years ago, that Ow'en 
Jones, than whom there w'as no greater authority on 
colour — and I recommend young architects to study 
bis Grammar of Ortiament — said many wise things 
about colour. To-night we have had thrown on the 
screen an illustration of the west front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which show's the effect produced by the soot 
of London. Professor Moira has fallen foul of the lower 
part of the west front, because of the great contrast in 
colour it presents. To my mind, the atmosphere of the 
city of I.ondon has provided the very colouring we 
want for the lower part of St. Paul’s Cathedral, because 
vou must always have the deeper colour in the dado ! 
Sir William Richmond, whom I had the honour of 
calling my friend, started a scheme of colour for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral which, had it been permitted — and 
it would have been but for a particular circumstance — 
would have been magnificent. That circumstance was 
the publication of a letter in The Times by an American 
who W’as on a visit here. The mosaic work in St. Paul’s, 
which Sir William Richmond did for the Cathedral, 
and the magnificent coloured windows wliich he 
designed for it, were all put a stop to by that one letter 
in The Times. Sir William had not been to St. Mark’s 
at Venice for nothing : he knew what the Salviati mosaics 
in St. Paul’s looked like ; he knew what the old men 
had done in the mosaics in St. [Mark’s, and that they 
were placed so that the various facets were show’n to 
advantage. 

With regard to applied colour, Mr. Harvey has 
elaborated three points — colour produced by colour 
material, colour produced by pigment, and the colour 
produced bv the soot of London. Take, first, colour 
produced by the application of material. Some of my 
happiest davs were passed at the Alhambra at Granada. 
If vou want to know’ what colouring is, study the 
examples there. Go to the Botanic Gardens here and 
studv the colour of the geranium, then go to Spain and 
see the effect of the sun and the atmosphere there, and 
note the difference. Ow’en Jones, Wyatt and others pro- 
duced, in the Crystal Palace, replicas of the Alhambra 
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Court, but their schemes have all been damned by His 
iMajesty’s Office ofWorks in proHdingthe War Museum. 
I wonder whether many here remember that about 
twentv-five years ago Owen Jones applied colour to a 
building in O.vford Street. But it was of no use in 
London, the soot destroyed it. In a recent paper, 
however, Mr. Ricardo told us we could use a 
colour in London which would be washable and 
permanent. Referring again to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
letters appeared in the Daily 'Mail two or three vears 
ago headed “ Wash St. Paul’s ! ” and a correspondence 
ensued in which I joined. All the present beautiful 
colouring would have been destroyed if we had done so. 
We all ought to wander through Westminster Cathe- 
dral and admire its magnificent architecture ; but the 
application of colour in marble in that building, with 
one or two exceptions, is an utter failure. 

Mr, Harvey’s paper gives us much food for thought, 
and we should especially thank him for telling us some- 
thing about Spain, where you must go if you want to 
see the successful application of colour. 

Mr. EDWARD WARREN [f .] : I am sorry to dis- 
agree with Mr. Woodward in regard to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. For my own part, I think the present 
colouring with its shadows, hides its contours. I can- 
not understand how anybody can seriously admire the 
patina of grime. Should we hke to see Paris covered 
with it ? But Parisians are careful of their buildings, 
and wash them. If you live in certain quarters of Paris, 
whether you like it or not, you have to close your 
windows periodically while a powerful hose plays upon 
thej building. Why can’t that be done in London ? It 
would be a means of keeping London more sightly and 
more seemly than it is. I quite agree with iMr. Ricardo, 
that whiteness and cleanliness in a building add beauty 
to it. I remember William iMorris, shortly before he 
died, talking about architecture to a few of us, and he 
said : “ What would I not have given to have seen a 
fourteenth-century cathedral the day after the scaffold- 
ing came down — seen it in its beauty and cleanliness, 
its whiteness and its sharpness of curve and outline.” 

With regard to applied colour, I was very much in- 
terested in what Air. Harvey told us. He told us much 
that some of us who have been in the East may have 
seen, but also a good deal more. He spoke of the appli- 
cation of colour to Greek buildings, and of its being 
derived from Crete and Egypt. He did not, I think, 
appreciate quite the immense number of fragments 
which exist in Greece, though they have to be looked for, 
which show the manner in which the Greeks coloured 
their buildings. When I first saw the Parthenon, 
thirteen years ago, I had the good fortune to go to 
Athens with one or two painters and a sculptor. The 
evening before we were discussing the possibilities of 
colour on the Parthenon. I said : “ It is well known 
that it was coloured, though we do not know whether the 
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columns were so.” The sculptor said: “Is it conceivable 
that the Greeks, about 400 B.C., were such fools as to 
colour their beautiful material .? ” I said ; “ Certainlv ” 
We got an order to allow us to climb to the top of the 
old Turkish staircase, the sculptor and I, and then he 
had to give in completely, because there, on the inward 
face of the architraves of the peristvle, where the 
western sun could not get at it, was the colouring 
— large key patterns of black, red and yellow. In the 
Museum on the Acropolis everything is coloured ; there 
is almost no piece on which there is not some vestige 
of colour. There was the torso of a youth on horseback, 
which, if I had seen it elsewhere, I should have taken 
for an Italian Cinquecento youth ; there was the 
tight hose, parti-coloured costume, one colour on one 
side and another on the other — namely, pink and green; 
and there were busts and heads of women, which had 
traces of gold on their hair and tinting on their faces. 
The eyes were filled with enamel or mother-of-pearl. 
If you merely consider theTarthenon, with the holes for 
the attachment of bronze, the scabbards, the shields and 
so on, you can be certain that the bronze was not left to 
go black or green. If the bronze was gilt, is it not 
probable that the warriors were coloured ? The Greek 
and Egyptian temples were coloured, and as brightly 
and as gaudily as temples could be. The natural wish 
for colour crept west, and extended to our Gothic 
churches in France, in England and in Europe gener- 
ally. If you examine churches carefully, particularly 
the underside of mouldings, and the backs' of niches, you 
will find colour. The west front of Wells Cathedral was 
coloured, and the same is true of Salisbury Cathedral. 
Alost of our cathedrals must have been a bla'ze of colour. 
If you want to see the effect of coloured statuary on 
cathedrals, you have only to go to Wells to see the gilt 
“ quarter boys ” on the clock, delightful even against the 
subdued tints of the old masonrv. I see no reason why, 
in London, and in England generally,if we only wash our 
buildings and keep them clean and renew their colour 
as often as is necessary, we should not have an immense 
amount of applied colour in the streets. There is the 
possibility of glazed majolica. Mr. Ricardo has shown 
us what can be done with coloured tiles and bricks. 
There is no reason why, if we really felt the instinct for 
colour which our fathers felt in the Middle Ages, we 
should not have it to-day. I hope the revival of the 
idea of colouring buildings, and the impetus given 
by the Institute to young architects in the direction ol 
colour-schemes, will lead to a careful study and teach- 
ing of colour, and that we shall get a school of young 
colourists in architecture. They will make their failures, 
as everybody makes failures, but thev will struggle 
through, and help us to achieve again bright, merry 
and liveable towns. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.] : Air. Harvey’s 
address has been largely historical and archaeological. 
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Archaeology is valuable ; but let us try to find out 
how colours were painted on walls and ceilings and 
made to stop there. I agree with Professor Moira 
in hoping that we shall build up in this country a 
valuable school which understands what mural decora- 
tion is. It is impossible for any of us to build a building 
without getting some structural colour in it, because 
our materials dictate to us in this respect. But if 
archaeologists or historians can tell us how the painter- 
decorators put the magnificent conception on the vault 
of Albi Cathedral for instance, we should be grate- 
ful to them. Many painters do not sell their works ; 
if they would turn their thoughts to decorative painting, 
we should get the beginnings of a school of decorative 
painters in this country. They should learn the differ- 
ence between decorative painting and painting in the 
pictorial sense. I should like to express my thanks to 
Mr. Harvey for his valuable paper. 

Professor R. ANNING BELL, R..\. : Having been 
invited, I cannot very well refuse to say a few words, 
though much of what I might have said has already 
been referred to by others. The point has been raised 
as to the washing of modern buildings. The advantage 
of washing modern stonework is usefully illustrated by 
the Victoria Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace. 
You will notice how beautifully both the marble and the 
stone are weathering. The monument is washed con- 
stantly, and the marble now looks not white, but has a 
delicate greenish shimmer ; it is a most charming 
colour. The stonework of the large piers looks equally 
well, while other contemporary stonework in London 
is already getting dingy and disfigured. That proves 
that the bath is as good for stone as for the human body. 
When you wash stone you cannot wash everything oft ; 
some of the dirt gets into the interstices and stays there, 
and only serves to emphasise the form, and brings out 
the sculptor’s intention in the figures. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Ricardo in regard to the 
self-appointed critics and writers who have taken it for 
granted that certain lines of thought which come natur- 
ally to the literarv mentalitv are necessarily to be fol- 
lowed by artists. I think that the theory of the necessity 
of whiteness in fine sculpture arises in this way. The 
sculptor works in marble, marble is white, white stands 
for purity, and therefore pure sculpture should be pure 
white. That is the kind of criticism written so easily. 
Unfortunately, the printed word carries weight with 
almost everybody, and it is difficult not to be in- 
fluenced by opinion authoritatively stated. But if you 
look at things frankly, with your own eyes, it is much 
better. You will then realise that many of the ideas we 
are brought up on are false, and that doctrines laid down 
by these people are not laws. 

Colour might be used admirably in more cases than 
at present. For instance, I would like to see buildings 
such as the new War Office with the figures p-tinted. 


Let us have buildings done up in a cheerful way, cer- 
tainly, but if you are going to colour, you must colour 
a whole street ; you cannot have everybody painting 
his particular building in his particular style. If that is 
done it can be but a local spot, it does not come into a 
scheme. But if colouring were done in the mass, and if 
we had some public authority whom we could trust, 
who would control these things and would discuss 
schemes for colour, London would be the better for it. 
We are glad to see an improvement even in the painting 
of front doors. There is much more cheer now in 
these matters than there was. I well remember the 
dreary Pompeian red which used to be so much the 
fashion in Pimlico. In England white has been too 
often translated into “ stone-colour.” Now, as one 
goes along Regent’s Park one sees that the stone-colour 
is disappearing from the houses, and that when they 
are painted afresh it is a cream or white, which is a 
great advance. 

hlr. P. J. WALDRAM [Licentiate] : I would like to 
mention one point concerning a recent scientific ad- 
vancement which is of considerable use in the study of 
important schemes of colour. The difficulty in this 
country has always been to reproduce, at different 
times of the year and in different atmospheres and 
degrees of light, the colours for dyes intended for use in 
various parts of the world. In Bradford I was brought 
into contact with these difficulties. Until a short time 
ago scientists had been unable to imitate daylight in 
artificial colours emitted by lamps, but that difficulty 
has now been solved, and architects and manufacturers 
can now know exactly how the colours they use will 
look in bright sunlight. I am assured that in Bradford, 
for instance, materials of the exact hue in which they 
will be seen in far Eastern countries can be manufac- 
tured by the use of this lamp. This method may prove 
of great use to architects in their colour schemes for 
buildings. 

Mr. MATTHEW J. D.\WSON [F.] : I would like to 
add one word to this interesting discussion. 

With regard to medieval colour, we must not run 
away with the idea of too much whitewash. Many of the 
old churches and buildings were whitewashed, but the 
portals and the most interesting parts were emblazoned 
in colour, which would greatly alleviate the deadness of 
the white. A cathedral like that of Wells was not white, 
it was a v'ellowish-brown, and the sculpture was picked 
out in colour on that background. I have examined the 
building very carefully. With reference to Westminster 
Abbey, it is worth noting that some of the ancient 
tombs have recently been unearthed from their 
pall of dust and everyone interested in colour should 
see them ; colour experiments are also being carried 
out on the stalls. In the modern application of colour 
we have great difficulties. It is interesting to see 
buildings in ceramics ; but they must be washed 
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regularly, and some means of cleaning should' be 
provided. The Swan budding in O.xford Street has 
often been washed in the lower portion, but the upper 
part shows nothing but soot stains, which become more 
difficult to remove the longer they remain, and make the 
ceramic surface and the bright colours more displeasing. 

Air. Harve\- says people want colour. Every adver- 
tisement shows that need ; all the omnibuses and 
everything which can be coloured is of a bright hue. 
AVith regard to stonework and colour, there are mant' 
opinions. Air. AValcot, who is now a member of the 
Institute, shows us in his drawings the beauty of the 
effect of weathering on stonework; he does not forget to 
add the colour of passing objects or of the pillarboxes ; 
his pictures, indeed, glow with colour. In the Strand 
there is a good instance of a modern application of 
colour, in a building close to St. Alartin’s-le-Strand ; it 
is coloured with advertisements, and gives a suggestion 
for a temporary colour treatment ; it certainly looks 
fresh and bright. 

Air. F. R. HIORNS (F.) : Professor Aloira raised a 
very interesting question when he asked why we cannot 
apply colour in a more definite way to London build- 
ings. It seems to me the answer is, that our modern 
buildings are not generally designed to receive colour. 

I gather from the various examples which Air. Harvey 
showed in connection with his interesting paper that 
the buildings to which colour is applied so beautifully 
are architecturally treated in such a way that they 
present the broad surfaces necessary for the effective 
display of colour. AVe know that polychromatic 
decoration was applied generally to buildings in Egypt, 
Europe and Asia for 3,500 years, and if we study the 
buildings characteristic of these periods and countries, 
we find that they were obviously intended, from the 
first, to receive such decoration. In late Renaissance 
times, in Italy, the treatment by colour was dropped, 
and for two or three hundred years the very great effect 
of beauty which can be obtained by colouring buildings 
has been generally left out of account. I think architects 
themselves are, to a large extent, responsible for the lack 
of encouragement in applying colours to buildings ; in 
our designs we do not seem to arrange opportunities 
forits application. In thinking of Pompeii, tor example, 
and the very general c\ ay in which the Greek decorators 
applied colour to the houses, it has struck me that the 
whole arrangement of the plan, the columns, the 
pilasters, the panels on the walls and the lighting, had 
the definite object of a colour scheme in view. The 
e.xtraordinarily beautiful effects produced showed the 
application of colours in a most effective way. If we, as 
architects, in considering our buildings, bore in mind, 
particularly with regard to interiors, the arrangements 
whereby colour might be suitably and naturally applied, 
we should do some definite good. Air. Harvey’s know- 
ledge of colour decoration in the East is exceptional ; we 


have only to look round the walls to see that he has 
produced some of the most interesting drawings of 
colour decoration which have appeared for a generation. 

The CHAIRAIAN (Air. Keen) : .At the Institute 
Annual Dinner a few nights ago Air. Fisher was asked 
to speak, at very short notice, in the place of Lord 
Alidleton. He told us in his speech what Lord Alidle- 
ton would have said if he had been present, but I cannot 
tell you what Air, AA'aterhoiise would have said to-night 
if he had been able to stay. He very much regretted he 
had to go, and I know he wmild have said something 
worth listening to on this very interesting subject. 

I think Air. Harvey has very well justified his position 
as an Owen Jones Student. He has told us what has 
been done in the past and in other places, but he did not 
let us into the secret of what should be done in London 
at the present time. Perhaps he is a wise man, and will 
reserve that for another occasion. At anv rate, it is a 
subject which could well occupy our attention for an 
evening. I had made a note myself as to what the effect 
might be if we applied colour extensivelv to buildings in 
London, but Air. Anning Bell anticipated me when he 
said it would have to be done with due control from out- 
side. The idea of having a terrace of houses coloured 
differently from end to end is unthinkable. One of the 
characteristics of London architecture is that every man 
is a law unto himself — there is verv little control from 
outside ; and the result is an extraordinarv motley of 
architectural effects. If colour were permitted on the 
same terms, that is, without control, one is afraid to 
think ol what the result might be. There is a great 
amount of colour already in London — there are 
the trees, there are the advertisements, and the contents 
of the shops ; there is the colouring of the omnibuses 
which go about the streets, and the colours of the 
dresses of the people. Howfarit is desirable to use colour 
in Lomlon is a very great question. To mv mind, hav- 
ing to wash buildings down everv vear or two is a con- 
fession of failure or of weakness. If colour is to be used, 
it should be of such a character that it would not need to 
be washed. Up to now, the most successful things which 
have been done in the way of applied colour, as dis- 
tinguished from building material, are the places which 
have had to be washed from time to time. The old red 
brick, and the colour of natural materials like stone, are 
fairly safe, but when we come to applving pigment or 
glazed enamel to building materials, we must have 
knowledge and experience in order to do it success- 
fully. I hope Air. Harvey will give us some guidance at 
a later date. 

Air. HARA'EA', in reply, said : I thank you all for 
your kind reception of my paper, and for the most 
interesting discussion. It is not possible, at this late 
hour, to answer every point in detail, but I may say I 
am no foe to colour in London. If mv paper had any 
practical bearing at all, it was to point out that colour 
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in London is a very difficult problem, and until we can 
settle the difficulties of it in ordinary building materials. 
It is a little premature to go on to deal with extra- 
ordinary building materials. That is why I projected 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the screen, and contrasted 
It with the Houses of Parliament. In Y’ren’s building 
you have a beautifully selected material, which, in spite 
of differences of opinion, we ail believe to be beautiful, 
notwithstanding its soot. In the Houses of Parliament 
a less suitable material has been employed, which is 
going dingily sooty instead of brightly sooty. Until we 
have managed things like that, we have not taken the 
first step in our way towards a good and well-coloured 
London. 

Another point I tried to make was that we live in such 
commercially-keen, cutting times that an architect, fre- 
quently, has to build the side-wall of his structure in 
cheap material when the front is of a material of much 
better colour. From, the colour point of view, that is a 
shocking crime. As you walk along a street, you usually 
see the side of a building first of all, so that vou see its 
bad colouring first, and the putting of a good colour on 
the front is futile. We have to get the main things right 
before we descend to detail. 

The difficulty of climate is a very real one. Apart 
from soot, England’s skies are not the skies of hot 
countries : they have not the bright, solid-looking blue. 
We are thankful for blue skies when we get them, and 
bright coloured architecture would be suitable on those 
days ; but on other days bright coloured architecture 
is offensive. We do not like bright coloured hoardings ; 
they are too glaringly and unthinkably bright, and they 
are put together in such a haphazard scheme that they 
are very teasing. To make a good colour scheme in 
l.ondon you must subdue vour brightness to some 
extent. In the beautiful building by hir. Ricardo, in 
-Lddison Road, he has given us bright colour for I.on- 
don. it is true, but it is not bright compared with the 
tiles used in a hot country. Red is not present, but 
creams, greens and blues predominate, and they are of 
a tone which a Persian or IMoorish tile-maker woidd 
have considered grev ; their choice would be of far 
more startling colours. 

-Ls to the use of special lamps for choosing our 
colours, that may be put into practice, but it is one of 
those points that show the difference between the 
English climate and that of Bombay, for instance. If 
we have to employ special electric lamps to enable us to 
see materials in their own natural hue, that is an 
admission that our climate is one in which we cannot 
play ruthlessly with bright colours ; we must crawl 
before we can run. Think in terms ot ordinary ma- 
terials, get them right, then gradually weave your inter- 
esting materials into the scheme. 

.\nd the scale on which we put on colour is very 
different from the scale on which colour is introduced 


in hot-country buildings. In miost of the Oriental ex- 
amples hanging on the wall here the colour is in 
minute quantities ; the thickness of one’s finger is the 
average, except in the case of background. Colour de- 
tails are t’ne size of small leaves ; the size of the natural 
objects. On the big pavement design you see the exact 
sizes of the little bits of stone. In a medium-hot 
climate, that of Florence, that was considered an 
appropriate scale of colour decoration. 

Another point is the difference between Eastern and 
W estern buildings. Eastern buildings are frequently 
criticised from the standpoint of the Western architect. 
IMoorish architecture has been said to be flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, trivial, and all that is bad, just on the plea that 
it is not solid. How that idea came about I do not know, 
because it is intensely solid. It just lacks pilasters, ribs, 
etc., which we look upon as giving a building solidity. 
They work on a different principle to ours, that of con- 
tinuity of wall surface, and, with them, a building is 
strong in proportion as it is continuous. 


CARDIFF CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The R.I.B.A. Conference at Cardiff, which was 
held from 8 to lo June, was attended by 170 members. 
The programme, which has been published in the 
JouRN’.VL, was successfully carried out. There was a 
representative attendance of civic authorities, the presi- 
dents of local organisations and architects at the ban- 
quet on 9 June. The President of the Institute was 
in the chair, and the toast of the R. 1 .B..\. was proposed 
by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Councillor F. Harold 
Turnbull, J.P.). Papers were read at the Conference by- 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.], on “ Unification and 
Registration ” and by Mr. Herbert T. Buckland [F.], 
on “ Civic Architecture and Advisory Art Commission,” 
The papers and a report of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue of the Journal. 

ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 

Mr. Thomas Hastings, of New York, Roval Gold 
Medallist 1933, will arrive in England about 33 June, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hastings and several friends. He 
will be present with hlrs. Hastings at the Council 
Dinner on 26 June, and he will receive the Royal Gold 
IMedal in person at a General [Meeting on the same 
evening. 

THE ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, the Council of the Institute have de- 
cided that the first three years of the Diploma Course 
of the Armstrong College be recognised on the usual 
terms as exempting from the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of the R.I.B.A. 
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The Value of Public Opinion* 

By HALSEY RICARDO [/•'.] 


I N treating of this subject, “ The Yakie of Public 
Opinion,” it is natural that I, an architect, and 
here in this Royal Institute of British Architects, 
should view the matter from an architectural stand- 
point, The formula that I accept as the basis of mv 
position is ” that modern architecture should be a de- 
veloping structural art, mainly concerned with the build- 
ing and improvement of cities, and the provision of the 
structures needed in civilisation,” and I want you to 
bear in mind that Iking architecture (as all true archi- 
tecture should be) must be progressive — conforming 
with the requirements of the time. Progressive, that is 
to say, much as our speech is progressive. We don’t 
speak now as John Ball and Lydgate spoke — nor even 
as Swift and Addison talked in Queen Anne’s time. 
Many of the words they use have a different function 
in our vocabulary. More recent discoveries (since their 
time) in science, terrestrial and celestial, have altered our 
outlook upon the world and given their words an ex- 
tended meaning. Besides a host of additional sub- 
stantives and epithets — that would have dismayed Dr. 
Johnson — we have made old words carry new loads, or 
vaporise themselves into mystic symbols. So in archi- 
tecture, there are a number of features endeared to us 
by familiar use and old association, some of which, in 
our present day, have to play a part beyond or foreign to 
their original function. 

It is often not easy to decide, till after careful con- 
sideration, whether such features are consistent with a 
living texture, or are the husks of a structure that is in 
itself but a dead reproduction of some part of a building. 
As in speech, although the music and the rhythm of 
the words chosen count for a great deal, it is the trend 
of thought infusing them that matters, so in building 
it is the quantity and quality of the thought that raise 
it to the plane of fine and living architecture. 

But how is this to be gauged by the laity — the man in 
the street .' Aly answer would be : Cidtivate your powers 
of observation. Observation begets care — care begets 
insight into the conditions of production — and from 
thence follows judgment. Observation implies discrimi- 
nation. You can divide the objects into those that you 
care for and the others that are beyond your care. But 
you cannot rest there. You will want to know why you 
care, and that involves analysis of the ways and means 
of production, of the ideals aimed at, of seeing past the 
work into the mind of the workman. How has it con- 
tributed to the part, and how have the parts contributed 
to the whole .' There is no need to encumber oneself with 
second-hand opinions as to “ style ” and “ beauty ” — 
technical information is another matter — the duty is to 
* A Public Lecture tlelitered at the R.I B.A. on i8 l\Ia\ 1922 


deal honestly and conscientiously with oneself, and 
then to apply such tests as one’s knowledge and ex- 
perience may supply. Such inspection is due to the 
architect and the craftsmen who planned and erected 
the building. They will work, I know, without this re- 
cognition, doing their best for the work’s sake, with the 
dim hope that some few will discern what they were 
aiming at, what were their limitations and the condi- 
tions imposed upon them ; but recognition is sweet, and 
why should it be denied to them ? It was not alwavs so. 
It is merely through carelessness that we have allowed 
it to become so. 

Five hundred years ago, when the world was less popu- 
lated, when the apparatus of living was so much simpler, 
when common articles of use in the house were fewer, 
and needed to be more durable, and therefore made 
under the stress of personal criticism, almost everybody 
was competent to pronounce on a work, from a castle to 
a joint stool, since the canons of criticism were simple — 
was the thing efficient for its purpose, was it pleasant or 
interesting to look at and to handle, was it well made 
and able to endure the service it had to perform, did it 
express the ideal of that age ? These were simple tests 
that almost everybody could apply, and almost every- 
body did. Cimabue’s picture of the Madonna was 
carried in triumph through the streets of Florence to its 
destination in the church of Sta. Maria Novella, and the 
quarter through which the procession passed was called 
the Borgo Allegro in recognition of the honour. Not 
only was man’s handiwork thus appreciated. The oxen 
that drew up the steep acropolis of Laon the heavy 
blocks of stone to build the cathedral were gratefully 
immortalised for their share in the labour needed. Their 
stone effigies grace the twin towers of the cathedral, and 
from out their shelter at the base of the spires one sees 
their heads gazing at the completed work below them. 
The market crosses, such as at Winchester, Salisbury, 
Chichester, and elsewhere, were matters of popular in- 
terest, outside clerical influence, and were the occasion, 
I doubt not, of keen interest and approval. The eco- 
nomic side of the undertaking was a matter of public 
consideration — there was to be no waste of material ; on 
the other hand, no unsuitable material was to be used. 
There was every reason to use only what the locality 
provided, to avoid the expense of carriage — or the 
oppressive tolls exacted by the proprietors and the land- 
lords over whose property the stone and timber were 
carried. The carver took pride that his ornamentation 
should involve the minimum reduction of the stone 
block he was carving : crooked pieces of timber were 
treasured against the day when they should come in 
appropriately as part of the framing. 
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Later came the emergence of the individual artist and 
the failure of the Guilds. There was first sly and then 
angry criticism of the clergy — shown in the out-of-the- 
way carvings of the misereres in the choir-stalls — and 
then more directly in outbursts of Lollardism, leading 
to the Reformation. Tudor architecture was itself im- 
personal, but the importation and immigration of 
foreign craftsmen prepared the way for Torrigiano’s 
tomb for Henry YII., for other Itahan and Dutch artists, 
and for the career of Inigo Jones. 

The accepted — by the people — super-humanity of 
the great Ministers of State warranted such buildings 
as Burghlev, .Ludley End, Kenilworth Castle, Hampton 
Court, and the like, to house the huge retinues of fol- 
lowers, attendants and servants, and to dispense the ex- 
travagant hospitality given in these palaces ; in the Re- 
storation after the Civil War the importance of these 
magnates still bulked in popular estimation, their share 
in the material prosperity of the country increased dis- 
proportionately, and they considered it due to their 
status to provide themselves with immense buildings — 
Castle Howard, Blenheim, Houghton — although the 
social functions that had justified the earlier mansions 
had now gone. 

Public opinion bore upon the unreality of this claim, 
and the frozen correctitude of Chatsworth, for instance, 
shows its effect. Part of the popularity of the elder Pitt 
was due to the (comparative) simplicity of his menage. 
The “ Great Commoner ” was part of the common- 
wealth. 

But spectacular architecture had been delivered into 
the hands of the illuminati : it was not for the “ man in 
the street ” to pronounce upon it, and, lying outside his 
cognition, he ceased to interest himself in its achieve- 
ments. In a quiet sort of way, popular opinion busied 
itself over the laying out of squares, crescents (London, 
Bath, Buxton), constructed avenues (Dorchester) and 
pleasant oases, such as village greens, and had a consider- 
able word to say in the interior planning of town and 
country residences. The interior fittings and “ move- 
ables ” of the eighteenth century are unrivalled both for 
design and workmanship, and are obviously due to the 
eery careful censorship of the purchaser. 

But to this rather lethargic heterogeneous connoisseur- 
ship came a blast from the trumpet of action — a spiritual 
awakening from the material contentment of things as 
they were — a fierce discontent with the present, with a 
pathetic look backwards toward the past. The ecclesi- 
astical and literary world rose to it. The Church Avoke 
from her somnolency and attempted to put her house, 
at least, in order. Pugin carried a fiery cresset in Iris 
hand, discovering the apathy and neglect into which her 
buildings had fallen. Sir Walter Scott drew enchanting 
pictures of what life had been in the past and Words- 
worth of what there was still in the quiet backwaters 
where he lived. There was unrest and searching of mind 


amongst thoughtful people of all classes, and on this 
great AA’ave of emotion came riding in, as its crest, the 
Gothic Revival. All its strength and all its value — and 
it was very strong and of priceless value — were due to 
the intensity and power of this great wave. 

It spent itself, on the ecclesiastical side, because its 
base was not broad enough. It fell into the hands of 
precisians for precedent. Instead of recognising t hat 
the Art of Architecture was a living and developing art, 
it laid great stress on reproducing past features, ignoring 
the vital changes that had taken place in the habits, as 
well as the minds, since the Reformation. 

The attitude of the literary mind was different. It 
was admitted that the time was ill-jointed, but not that 
it could not be set right. Carlyle was destructive, Ruskin 
constructive. There was much to be learnt from the 
features of the past, but the real duty was to discern the 
principles that underlay them. Ruskin’s teaching was 
of enormous importance. It has, of course, been widely 
disputed — but directly and indirectly the spirit of 
modern living architecture derives from him. Not only 
architecture, but to-day’s outlook of man on man is due 
to his inspired, fervid teaching. And after the wreckage 
and dislocation of the past recent years, it is his torch 
that shines most helpfully on our way. We have to find 
a consensus of opinion as to evhat things in life really 
matter. How far should indiGdualism prevail ? What 
are the duties and obligations one owes to one’s fellows ? 
-And how is one to fulfil these ? I have no title to com-ert 
my desk here into a pulpit and be springing upon vou 
unawares a sermon. But I want to plead here the re- 
sponsibility and duty to others that we all have as 
citizens and members of the Empire. And I would base 
my appeal, in this present case, on quite elementary 
offices that we owe to ourselves as well as others. We 
should exercise and cultivate our powers of observation. 
One of the most valuable features of the training of the 
Boy Scouts is the directing this power of observation 
and cultivating the results that flow from it. They are 
taught to name and numerate the fauna of their locality, 
their ways of life, their spring and autumn vesture, 
their friends and foes. They are taught to collect and 
name the flora of their locality, the time of their bloom- 
ing, their shy retreats, their struggles for existence, 
their economic value to us and the other creatures, tame 
and wild. They are taught something of the geology of 
their locality, and, by map-making, of its geography. Its 
past history is a matter of their concern — the history of 
the county as well as the parish, of the brave deeds that 
had been done and that were being done. Their world 
becomes a new thing to them, of absorbing interest and 
care. Butitiso«r concern as well as the Boy Scouts’ ; and 
whilst we betray our obligations in this matter, the eHls 
we deplore go on, and often increase. Is the difficulty of 
self-education so great that we are reluctant to under- 
t.rke it and prefer to rest and form our judgments second- 
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hand : To how many of my audience, in their walks or 
omnibus rides through our streets, does it occur to con- 
sider the general and particular effect of the buildings 
lining them r How many can gi^■e me the particulars of 
the ornamentation in the pediment over the porch of 
Sr. Martin-in-the Fields, or could tell me which of the 
two western towers to St. Paul’s Cathedral shows the 
clock faces ? Y'hat sort of replv could vou make to an 
inquiry as to what buildings caught vour attention on 
the way from Oxford Circus to the Bank, and why ? 
And vet this apathv, this shirking of one’s concern in 
citizenship, does matter very much. It leads to ac- 
quiescence in needless evil, to a kind of fatalism, to 
acceptance of things as they are, to false judgments and 
canons of taste. If Professor Lethaby, for instance, were 
courageously to whitewash the exterior stonework of 
Westminster Abbey, and so give us a chance of seeing 
the church as it left the builders’ hands, in its prime, in 
the time of Henry III., what an outcry of vandalism 
there would be, although it is more barbarous of us to 
allow the structure to decay, in a mantle of corrosite 
dirt, obscuring the real charm of gaiety and lightness, 
than to preserve it with a protective coat of colour 
wash. We have allowed ourselves to get into an entirely 
sophisticated attitude towards our buildings, to imagine 
we prefer them dirty and patched, crippled, war-worn 
veterans, whose bandages and patches we replace. If 
anyone glanced twice at the Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square, he might come to the conclusion that Nelson 
himself would look more real and impressive were he 
and his dress painted to represent exactly how he looked 
in daily life : the bronze capital on which he stands, cast 
from the cannon captured in his naval engagements, 
should be gilt, to disclose this piece of history. Obser- 
vation, once aroused, does not stop at the mere stage 
of notice : questions at once arise as to the purpose of 
the object, its history, and its appearance. The power 
of analysis increases by the exercise of it. It will be 
found impossible to spend so much interest on the ob- 
ject without coming to some conclusions as to its real 
worth. These conclusions, of course, to be just and 
adequate, require understanding of the demand that 
brought it into existence. How far was the demand a 
creditable one, how far was it real or only supposed ? 
So much is done, in the present day especially, in re- 
sponse to a supposed demand, wliich is really non-exist- 
ent. And the demands that actually exist are not all of 
them justifiable ones. Besides, there are qualities diffi- 
cult to gauge, difficult to express, of wliich we may be 
only subconsciously aware — qualities such as appropri- 
ateness to its position, to the dignity of its purpose, to its 
harmony with its surroundings. Questions like these are 
not answered easily, though they may be immediately 
felt, and we have to consider how far tradition, con- 
temporary criticism, and prejudice play their parts in 
our impressions. The mind clings fondly to old associa- 


tions ; we part reluctantly with outworn features, and 
wisely, for they form the steps of our progression. The 
railway carriage derives from the stage coach, the motor 
car from the cab ; it is only when the conditions are 
absolutely unprecedented that we get (as in the aero- 
plane and submarines) entirely new shapes. We resent 
novelty until w'e understand the purport of it. That is 
what makes it so difficult for a layman to appreciate 
a new budding properly. The novel features disconcert 
him, wiulst the clean, fresh appearance of the new work 
has its charm. But without seme steady canons of 
criticism, some elementary tests, his estimate may be of 
no \alue. The novel features may be useless, or merelv 
for advertisement, whilst the fresh cleanliness must in a 
short time disappear. 

But before one attempts to define what these canons 
of criticism should be the public should instruct itself 
as to what it really wants. In the earlv part of the last 
century the public — that is, the public that counts — 
was deeply stirred over the condition and attitude of the 
Church. The Oxford Movement attracted the finest 
spirits of the time, and their able propaganda made the 
way easy and inevitable for the Gothic Revival. Carlyle, 
with his French Revolution, Past and Present, and lec- 
tures on Hero-worship, accentuated the teaching of 
Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, Dickens, and Charles Reade ; 
Madox Brown and the Pre-Raphaelites gave, indirectly, 
their memorable support ; Ruskin roused the glowing 
torch into flames, far-reaching, intensely illuminating. 
In this tide of emotion few could rest unstirred — its 
waves permeated remote parsonages, into the quiet re- 
treats of country houses, w'here the good man, in his 
well-appointed home and with his comfortable sur- 
roundings, never suspected that there was anything 
essentially amiss with the English legislation and man- 
agement of affairs, ecclesiastical and social, no matter 
what the French nation and the rest of Europe had to 
complain of in theirs. 

On the crest of this great wave of resolution to purge 
the dark places of our moral and social betrayal of our 
civic responsibilities came the Gothic Revival — the de- 
sire and the need to set our house in order, and, in the 
first place, the structure of our churches. In the newly 
awakened zeal too much, we now see, was done. The 
broom was too vigorously applied. Apart from repair, 
restoration was widely carried out, and a kind of ruth- 
less logic was allow'ed to play upon cathedrals and parish 
churches. Architecturally the Revival failed. It was — it 
is — impossible to recall the conditions under which the 
buildings arose, impossible to reproduce the features 
that time, neglect, and violence had mutilated and de- 
stroyed. The whole fabric of society had altered : the 
very terms on which mediteval buildings were based had 
passed away : the craftsmen in the various building 
trades were no longer co-operators : at best, plausible 
reconstructions, reproducing some of the ideals of the 
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medijeval builders, were all that were possible. Ruskin’s 
famous chapter in The Stones of Venice, “ On the 
Nature of Gothic,” showed eloquently the true key to 
the reasons for this inability. For all that, we owe a great 
debt to the architects of the Victorian epoch. Their 
passionate desire for sincerity in building remains with 
us to this day. We may disagree with regard to the forms 
which they consideredyital, and which to us seem merely 
forms of expression incapable of being reproduced 
in their original sense, but the underlying spirit of 
honesty, of direct subservience to the facts of the case, is 
discernible in the best work of our time. The tide ebbed, 
as all tides do. The discoveries of science, the wide- 
spread introduction of machinery, the researches into 
the origins of life and development of species, the 
" higher criticism ” of the Scriptures, have had their 
effect and rendered the attitude towards authority a 
more tariffed and individualistic matter. Our duty 
towards our neighbour remains, however, a clear-cut 
thing, about which there is no doubt, except as to one’s 
ability to perform the whole of it. And I take this matter 
of caring that things should be rightly done is one of 
prime importance to ourselves and to our neighbours. 
Observation begets care, and care is the core of human 
feeling. When we truly look upon a thing made we look 
past the object and think of the brains, the heart, and 
the hands that went to make it. The more we inquire 
into its history, the more we are able to pronounce upon 
the degree of goodness or badness there is in it. If we 
take a bit of cabinet work, for example, we can judge 
from the degree of ffnish how far the craftsman was 
enabled to enjoy his delight in his workmanship, or 
whether the elements of time in e.xecution and cost 
checked his pleasure. We can guess, from sympathy, 
how far the making a copy of some old-fashioned piece 
diminishes his pride in the beauty of the work ; we can 
pity the poor drudge who is only permitted endlessly to 
turn out some portion only of the entire work — not as 
part of his apprenticeship, but as his life’s work — and 
with these criteria in our minds, we can appreciate the 
finished article and feel secure in our verdict. This 
exercise of observation will ffnd material for reflection 
on more recondite examples. AVe pass by daily, let us 
say, the Abbey at Westminster, and cast not a thought 
on that rank of stolid, unpretending flj'ing buttresses 
that are steadily, ceaselessly holding up the fabric that 
is our pride. Some may think, perhaps, that they are 
put there to break the long flank walls into compart- 
ments, and perhaps to frame pleasantly the great clear- 
story windows. But their task is far other than that. On 
them depends whether the vaults of the nave shall re- 
tain their solemn magniffcence or shall fall in shapeless 
ruin on the Abbey floor, bringing with them ghastly de- 
struction of wall and window. I can, perhaps, bring their 
function before you more clearlyby describing it in terms 
other than the equilibrium of inanimate forces. Let us 


conceive the situation in terms not of stone, but flesh and 
blood. We will suppose that you have, behind the 
bolted door of his cage, a hungry, powerful tiger, who 
is doing his furious best to come out. The bolts, proving 
plainly inadequate to keep the door closed, a smith is 
sent for, who with his tools shall make the fastenings 
secure. The smith comes, and sees that it is too late 
to attempt any' strengthening of the bolts ; there is 
nothing, in fact, to be done but for him to apply all his 
bodily force against the door to keep it shut. The weight 
of his tools, in the bag slung over his shoulders, con- 
tributes some help, but there the situation remains : he 
can expect no other person to come to his help or his 
relief. Occasional sips of beef-tea maybe handed to him, 
and some patches put on his clothes, by persons too 
weak and inconsiderable to take any part in keeping the 
door closed against the tiger. That is comparable 
strictly to what these imperturbable buttresses have been 
doing for near upon 700 V'ears. The tiger is the pressure 
of the great vault, striving to overthrow the buttress. 
The buttress is the man, the flying arch his arms, and 
the pinnacle that tops the buttress is the additional 
weight of the smith’s bag of tools. Now think of the 
problem these medieval builders conffdently set them- 
selves : think, too, of the encouragement they received 
from the people amongst whom they worked — more 
than encouragement ; each fresh undertaking was urged 
to be an advance on the last. What the buttresses have 
to withstand at Westminster is mere child’s play to the 
work the buttresses have to perform at Amiens or 
Beauvais. Public opinion was unanimous m furthering 
the mason’s work, the craftsman’s skill ; Iffgh and low, 
rich and poor, were eager to make saenffees of land, 
money, and time for the triumphs they were bent on 
securing. Thencamethecalamityof the BlackDeathand 
a hiatus of some years in the course of building. There 
was dissension in men’s minds. The nation was shaken 
by the awful visitation ; there were great searchings of 
heart ; people were stirred by the teaching of Wyclif and 
his followers ; Parliament advocated repression, the 
Lollards preached revolt. And the ecstatic spirit that 
animates the architecture of the thirteenth century fades 
from the stonework. The Church was still a mighty 
power and its hold on men’s minds was great and wide- 
spread, but allegiance to it was no longer uncritical. The 
building craft organised itself into guilds, independent 
of Church domination, and technically progressed 
steadily in dexterity' of craft. Gloucester Cathedral is 
almost a miracle of stone carpentry, and in Henry YII.'s 
Chapel we have the culmination of the mason’s art. But 
the chapel is to the honour and glory of a monarch — not 
St. Peter. The sculptured decoration in the transepts of 
the Abbey are angels of extraordinary majesty', images, 
so far as men could conceive them, of the celestial 
hierarchy ; the sculptured decoration of the chapel — by- 
means of the rose, portcullis and pomegranate — set forth 
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the lineage of the dead king, the attributes of his earthly 
pomp. So it is with the shrines within the Abbey walls. 
They testify to the earthly greatness of the corpse within 
the coffin, and instead of the angel bearing to the throne 
of the Almighty (as in the triforium of the angel choir at 
Lincoln Cathedral) the soul in all its humility, naked 
and dlyested of its earthly claim of consequence, we 
haye, in the Percy shrine at Beyerley, armed retainers 
displaying the blazoned shields of the dead warrior, as his 
title to proper recognition on the Judgment Day. How 
far public opinion sympathised with this personal ex- 
pression of military heroism and indiyidual prowess it 
is difficult to assess, but the contrast between the two 
modes of expressionis unmistakable. Fromherceforth — 
owing partly to the emergence of the sculptor from the 
masons’ guild — the aim is portraiture, to fasten on the 
eyeryday appearance of the person commemorated, to 
portray the actual likeness of the deceased, surrounded 
often by the members of his family. Public opinion 
acquiesced in this method of commemoration — eyen the 
humble mason tried his hand at portraiture — and eyen- 
tually (since his efforts had only doubtful success and 
the expense of hating fine sculptor’s work prohibitiye) 
subsided on the symbolism of urns, palm branches, 
laurels, and broken columns. There has been a most 
unfortunate reviyal of the mortuary mason’s craft, and 
nearly all our churchyards are eyesores in consequence. 
The introduction, in countless quantity, of exotic white 
marble, attended by exotic shrubs pretending to be 
cypress, makes a grayeyard a place to shudder at. The 
panoply of mourning is gradually, though slowly, de- 
parting. The helmet and spear — “ the achieyement ” — 
disappeared owing to the introduction of gunpowder on 
the field of battle. The “ hatchment ” — its successor — 
no longer on the house front indicates the passing away 
of the owner of the coat of arms displayed, and, after 
its twelye months’ testimony, is then transferred to 
the walls of hs parish church : the “ gompfer men ” 
(gonfaloniers) attending the hearse are becoming a rare 
spectacle. The chamber of death is no longer hung with 
black and illumiinated only by candles — except for those 
of yery high degree — and we may hope, I trust, that 
with the more general practice of cremation the ashes 
of our dead will find a more suitable interment and 
memorial. In the press and in the pulpit, as well as in 
indiyidual effort, 1 look for the education of public 
opinion. It wdl be easy, I think, if we make a start on 
elementary principles. It will be admitted, in these 
democratic days, that we haye duties, as citizens, beyond 
our immediate circles ; how, then, can we permit the 
squalor and filth in our streets that we would not for an 
instant tolerate within our doors ? Are we so careless of 
Gur health and bodily maintenance that we must trayel 
through avenues of shrieking advertisements defacing 
the countryside r Already there is a movement against 
this latter infliction, and if only we could get to care 


about the things we glibly talk about, the battle would 
be won. We could put a useful check on the abuse of the 
wonderful powers of machinery. We should limit its 
action to producing the necessary articles of life, and 
forbid its manufacture of luxuries. A cup and saucer, 
or a plate, for e.xample, can well be made by machinery ; 
but if it is to be decorated, the painting should be done 
by hand. A sideboard can be made substantially by 
machinery ; but if there is to be any ornamental carving, 
that should be done by hand. The justification of super- 
imposed decoration is to please the eye and touch the 
imagination, and how can a soulless imitation of such 
forms by a machine satisfy these demands ? 

But if the eye is trained to scrutinise and consider the 
value of these accessory machine-made details, it will 
come to the conclusion that there is no real gratification 
to be got from them : that they have added to the 
expense but not the value of the object, and that it is 
due only to an unthinking custom that their presence 
is held to be de rigueur there. If this surveillance was 
constantly on the alert, what a quantity of trash would 
be spared ! The brains, the money, the labour spent 
in devising and constructing these complicated in- 
genious machines, so capable, so misconceived, and so 
misused, could be so much better spent in encouraging 
actual handwork — encouraging work that should be a 
pleasure to do, that had life in it, that was a pleasure to 
contemplate. It is time that we came to the conclusion 
that man should be the master, not the slave of his tools. 
We cannot do without the help of machines, but we can 
temper their inexorable demands. It is being discovered 
after a century of probation, of ever-increasing slavery, 
as the machine-work increased in complexity and 
insisted on more rigorous attendance, that anything 
which detracts from the joy of work eats up profit — 
profit belonging to the workers as well as profit belong- 
ing to the employers of these workers. Tlus rebellion 
against the tyranny of the machine, and repudiation of 
Its extreme claims, means that it will no longer pay to 
subordinate your abler craftsmen to the pace of the 
machine. They are highly skilled and they are masters 
of their implements. Their output represents their 
cralt — that is to say, their pride in their work. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that of recent years 
there has been a great awakening of man’s duty to his 
fellows. The sense of civic duties and responsibilities 
has called into being many societies for the improve- 
ment of town and country, and I am here pleading for 
their furtherance. They want help — the help given by 
a strong and wide co-operation in their aims ; and they 
also want help financially. But the bulk of the populace 
does not support them — \ery largely, I think, on the 
grounds that they do not see how they themselves can 
take any part in the matter. They feel that the problem 
is beyond the individual’s capacity, and that they do not 
know in which direction to move. To them I would say : 
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Begin by using your eyes. Devote some small fraction 
of your time to the aspect of our thoroughfares, and 
make up your minds whether you are satisfied with 
them or not, and, if the verdict is against the present 
state of affairs, what the improvement is you would 
like to see. I do not suggest that any sudden call for 
decency and order in our streets is likely to ensue ; but 
I think a general dissatisfaction would be the beginning 
of an intelligent reform. iMeanwhile the same force of 
observation should be directed on the objects imme- 
diately surrounding us, and on our homes. Subject 
every article that you possess or propose to buy to the 
test given by William Alorris — is it useful, or do you 
believe it to be beautiful ? I have tried to explain that 
there is a moral obligation incumbent on us in our 
discrimination over our expenditure, not by careless 
indifference to encourage the production of trash, or 
articles ill-made, on the grounds that we are by such 
patronage inflicting a useless, and therefore needless, 
drudgery on the poor mechanic employed in their 
production. Be sure that the workman realises the 
futility of his work more keenly than ever the purchaser 
does, and resents accordingly the misuse of his labour : 
on the other hand, appreciation of work well considered, 
well wrought and finished, removes the sense of 
drudgery over the task and converts the toil into a 
pleasure in finding his pride in his work is recognised 
by the purchaser. It may be objected that the cost of 
articles fashioned under these conditions must neces- 
sarily be considerably increased. It must, of course, 
be so. But we must bear in mind that we — most of us — 
surround ourselves with an unnecessary quantity of 
objects that give trouble and expense to maintain, and 
that we cannot honestly say contribute to our enjoy- 
ment of life : that we allow to be foisted upon us 
machine-made articles modelled on handmade forms : 
and to make these machines turn out their wares to 
such a standard is a misprision of their qualities, and 
an expensive one to boot. Machine-made stuff should 
look machine-made. The alleviation from the soulless 
rectitude of the machine must be acquired by the 
intelligent selection of the material used — the inherent 
qualities of colour, variety, lustre, and so forth ; in the 
case of tiles the accidents of the kiln as regards colour 
and glaze do much to mitigate the uniformity provided 
by the machine. There should be no competition — in 
appearance — with handmade stuff. Of course, in the 
matter of preparation of material the machine is a 
useful, necessary helper. But if the powers of the 
machine were honestly, openly accepted, if the design 
of the products arose frankly from the qualities of the 
machine and its reasonable capabilities, those products 
could be turned out more cheaply than they are at 
present. When once we begin to care (in the sense I 
have been using) about the objects within our walls, we 
shall quickly proceed to care about those that are 


without — ^the streets of our cities and the buildings that 
line them. The attention bestowed on these matters is 
not necessarily a painful duty ; it has its repayment. It 
increases our interest in the world around us ; it en- 
larges our outlook on humanity ; it brings home to us 
how much our comfort and pleasure in life are created 
by the handiwork of others, how much of it is a direct 
appeal to us, and how churlish it is of us to disregard 
it. The value — the worth — of public opinion is the 
amount of passion there is in it. The force of public 
opinion is another matter ; its effect is more immediate 
and more easily seen, and, unless there is an ideal im- 
pelling it, its effect can only be transitory. 

The ideal must be a high one and it must be a com- 
prehensive one, shared by high and low alike. In our 
time the Board schools, public libraries, hospitals, 
and convalescent homes testify to an ideal — that no 
one, no matter what his or her station in life may be, 
shall, for want of money or opportunity, go unin- 
structed or uncomforted. This ideal of citizenship 
needs to be carried farther. W’e have a country to be 
proud of ; let us keep it so. We have cities we should 
be proud of ; let us make them so. W'^e all have our parts 
to play in the furtherance of this ideal ; let us be con- 
stant in doing, all of us what we can, as befits a great 
people. 


MR. F. R. YERBURY’S PHOTOGR.\PHS AT THE 
A.A. 

In the present exhibition of photographs at the .-krchi- 
tectural Association we are struck by the artist’s outlook, 
in many cases rather the outlook of a painter. There is a 
fine quality of colour and composition, an appreciation of 
form and tone, and stiU more a sympathetic understanding 
of subject. This latter is particularly evident in the 
general architectural work, in such views as Bruges, 
Versailles, Whitby, Rothenburg, etc. In the archi- 
tectural work of more “ detailed ” type, the detail, though 
sufficiently clear, is subdued to preserve the general 
character of the subject, as may be seen in the photographs 
of Syon House and other interiors. The lighting effect, too, 
in some of the interiors is excellent. The exhibition is not 
limited to architecture, but contains many ver%- good land- 
scape studies and portraits. The technique and the 
quality of the work show that architecture may be re- 
corded with an appreciation of its qualities, so often lost 
in the harsh and highly varnished photographs with which 
we are so familiar. 

L. H. Buckxell [.4 .] 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS’ CHARTER. 

It has been announced in the London Gazette that the 
King has granted a Charter of Incorporation to “ The 
Incorporation of .\rchitects in Scotland.” 
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Exhibition of British Architecture at the Salon des 

Artistes Francais 

By J. GODEFROY, S.A.D.G., VICE-PRESIDENT (ELECT) OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH UNION 

OF ARCHITECTS, ETC. 


Ve are particularly happy to find in our “ Salon ” 
this year the works of British members of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects. 

The benefit which we derive from the participation 
of our British friends in our exhibition lies in what we 
may learn from them. In like manner, when we send 
our works over to England, they may gain something of 
value by asking themselves what are the particular 
qualities which inspire our work, and what mav be 
learned from our exhibits. It seems to me that what we 
should chiefly note and admire in the British exhibits as 
a whole is the scrupulous honesty with which our 
British colleagues interpret their buildings. They care- 
fully avoid any showy rendering ; there is no straining 
after effect. They are right ; art has nothing in com- 
mon with artifice. 

Our British confreres make very general use of per- 
spective in the representations of their buildings ; thev 
always adopt a view point which is in conformity with 
practical possibilities, and therefore the ordinary man 
can understand their drawings ; whereas our enormous 
geometrical drawings are only understood by experts, 
which is obviously not what is required for the Salon. 
I should add that their water-colour drawings are de- 
lightfully fresh and brilliant, which makes it easy to 
appreciate their gardens, their cottages, etc. ; but per- 
haps the climatic conditions have something to do with 
this : They have also notable gifts in pen drawing, 
and a talent for architectural sketching. 

It is, of course, impossible to analyse each and all of 
the works exhibited. I would desire nevertheless that 
some of them should have a permanent record : that we 
should remember, for example, the delightful perspec- 
tives of the monumental staircase of IMessrs, Blow and 
Billerey, which gives a sincere impression of reality, I 
shall make but one slight criticism, which I trust mv 
confreres will accept in good part ; there is at the diffi- 
cult junction between the “ string ” of the staircase and 
that of the landing a cartouche which appears to have 
its only justification in masking this junction, always a 
difficult problem. I also venture to think that the 
country house represented by a drawing which imitates 
a tinted engraving is rather triste. 

It is again largely due to the excellent perspective 
drawing added to a sober imagination that the accurate 
reconstruction of Pra;neste (Palestrina) by Mr. Chalton 
Bradshaw owes its charm. In these drawings the author 
shows us his first “ envoi de Rotne.” The foundation of 
a Grand Prix de Rome is of quite recent date in England, 
and Mr. Bradshaw was the first to win this prize. This 
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is indeed a happy portent for his successors, who will 
benefit by the advantages of the high standard he has 
set. 

Sir John Burnet, a pupil of our master Pascal (and a 
corresponding member of our Institut), shows in one of 
his exhibits a building of ten storeys and a total height 
of about 150 feet. We appreciate the restraint of this 
design, in which the decoration is concentrated in the 
upper part of the building. One cannot doubt that this 
block, which is to be built on the banks of the Thames, 
adjoining London Bridge, will be in harmony with the 
majestic panorama of the great river, where the build- 
ings contribute so largely to the distinctive character of 
the English capital. The water-colour drawings illus- 
tratin? Sir John Burnet’s work are distinguished by 
great technical ability, especially one representing the 
restoration of the great hall of Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany. We notice also a reconstruction of an ancient 
castle, indicated in pencil drawings ; a country hotel 
and a village church, in which the effect of the drawings 
is enhanced by a sober and harmonious touch of colour. 
This notable collection is completed by a design for “ a 
Hospital for Sick Children ” in Scotland. 

Next to this important exhibit, which has such 
charming qualities, we find the work of an old student 
of the Beaux Arts School, Mr. Arthur J. Davis, one who 
has left with us the happiest recollections. Although 
an Englishman, he has so absorbed the spirit of our 
School that he really appears to be a living embodi- 
ment of the Franco-British Union. His reconstruction, 
for example, of a London bank, won in a limited com- 
petition, is marked by strong French feeling. We would 
perhaps have preferred this “ rendering ” had it been 
a little less severe and cold. He had, it appears, the 
original idea of using a photograph of the existing sur- 
roundings of the new building, to which he added a 
perspective drawing of the building itself with the same 
tone values, and had the whole photographed in such a 
way that we have the curious illusion of a photograph 
taken before the building has been erected. As regards 
the plan of the edifice, this is shown without any strain- 
ing after effective presentation : its conception is at 
once logical and practical. The facade of a London 
street front also shows great sincerity in the draughts- 
manship and shading : we have in this drawing one of 
the best exhibits in the Salon. 

Mr. Guy Dawber is able to make us breathe the very 
atmosphere of intimacy of the home of an English 
family in his drawings of country houses. 

The representation of a small country house designed 
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by Mr. Cyril Farey, shown in a bird’s-eye \iew, suggests 
the same qualities. We also notice his perspective of an 
imaginary scheme for the residence of a royal prince, 
which a plan assists us to understand. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, Chevalier de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, is not only an architect of distinction, but has been 
also a Sheriff of the City of London. To be at the same 
time an architect and a sheriff must require a variety of 
qualities. He shows a monument to his father, the late 
Professor Banister Fletcher, and a bank in the pro- 
vinces, notable for the precision of the drawing and 
rendering. 

What shall one say of the little suburban residence by 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher except that it is so attractive 
that one would like to live in it ? 

Mr. Arthur Keen exhibits a war memorial tower and 
the design for a village club with a meeting room and 
ballroom, where the artistic character is happily blended 
with the practical needs of an industrial district. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., has sent a drawing of the 
Theosophical headquarters in London which has great 
interest. His home for disabled soldiers is illustrated in 
a fresh water-colour drawing, which is equalled for 
ability by another of a country house with a field of 
marguerites in the foreground. There is also his design 
for a memorial church, of which the Roman character 
is striking. But it is perhaps the scheme for a memorial 
to King Edward the Seventh in Trafalgar Square which 
is the most effective design. It harmonises with this 
famous square as though it were the necessary comple- 
tion for which it is waiting. 

The posthumous exhibition of certain works of IMr, 
Ernest Newton, R.A., cannot fail to touch the hearts of 
those who, like myself, knew this distinguished man, 
who never failed in proofs of friendship and admiration 
for France. He was unfortunately taken far too soon 
from those who knew and appreciated him. He brought 
a sure knowledge and taste to the problem of the 
country house. We prefer in France to make our homes 
in town in fiats or private houses ; whereas our English 
friends give all their thought and care to the country 
house, where all that can be devised for comfort or con- 
venience is contrived. 

It is by methods closely allied to our own that hlr. 
A. N. Paterson — an old Pascal man — illustrates a Town 
Hall in a Scottish city. The style suggests the Flemish, 
but we admire the perfection of the detail and the per- 
spective of the council chamber. 

Professor C. H. Reilly is the director of the Archi- 
tectural School of Liverpool University, .^s he is de- 
voted to his school, it is quite natural that his thoughts 
should centre on its extension, of which he shows 
a perspective view. Near by we see his scheme for the 
interior decoration of a London church, and here are 
manifest his feeling for colour and the modern ten- 
dencies which inspire his work. 


Mt- Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., whose name recalls his 
famous ancestor, shows a church which one might 
almost take for a restoration of an ancient building 
instead of an original design. 

Mr. John W . Simpson’s exhibits comprise extensions 
to two public schools, of which one is of an ancient 
style of architecture, in harmony with the existing 
buildings, while the other is French in character. He 
also shoMs clever pen drawings of a medium-sized 
country house and two cottages. 

Air. John Slater has sent drawings of some small 
cottages, which remind us of those which are rising in 
our devastated regions, and a scheme for a draper’s 
shop. 

Mr. Howard Robertson, S.A.D.G., excels, as is his 
wont, in pen drawings, but this year he shows us only 
a part of what he can do. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin’s exhibit suggests that it is the 
work of a specialist in the design and execution of small 
houses for the “ petit bourgeois ” and the workman. 
He knows how to group these modest dwellings so that 
they form a harmonious whole, and at the same time 
are cheaper to build than if isolated. Here we see a 
delightful plan, of whichthe effect is shown in a perspec- 
tive view. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P,R.LB..\., shows a small 
island in the middle of a stream. We can realise that 
our eminent colleague has adapted his composition to 
the e.xisting buildings. A bridge leads to a gate of 
mediaeval aspect : a group of buildings where the in- 
terior must surely breathe a reposeful calm, such as 
would be suited to the habitation of some philosopher. 
All this is conveyed in a clever water-colour drawing. 

Our friend Air. Cart de Lafontaine endues his 
compositions with imagination and thoughtfulness 
rather than seeks to impress us with their graphic 
representation. His art is sober, there is nothing in it 
without purpose : he illustrates in architectural terms 
the teachings of the great Frenchman whose name he 
bears. What appears, above all, to interest him is the 
realisation of a design. Here he shows us some exe- 
cuted work designed to commemorate the glorious 
dead of our country and of his own, such as a monu- 
ment to French prisoners who died in exile in the time 
of the great Napoleon ; a memorial erected by an 
English family to the memory of a son killed in the war, 
with sympathetic symbolism — a cross supported by 
two figures, those of David I., King of Scotland, and 
the Archbishop .Anselm of Canterbury, the patron 
saints of the young hero. He has also sent the design 
for a large scheme for the architectural adornment of a 
British war cemetery in the Somme for the British 
Government (Imperial War Graves Commission). 
Originality, marked by a spirt of piety such as one 
would expect in a project of this kind, characterises this 
composition. But a closer inspection reveals that prac- 
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tical considerations have not been neglected— there is a 
shelter where visitors may take refuge from the rain or 
retire for meditation. In the centre of the design stands 
the Great War Stone, destined to mark this place as 
sacred ground if all trace of the cemetery itself should 
one day disappear. 

This scheme for a British cemetery on the old battle 
line brings to our minds once again the depths of feeling 
which are touched by the drawing together of the archi- 
tects of the two countries represented to-day by tbe 
Franco-British Union. If we could voice a hope, it 
would be that all the other intellectual groups should 
follow our example. Why should not our engineers, our 
“ savants,” and our men of letters do so ? If the day 
comes when the intellectual classes of our two countries 
know each other more intimately, appreciate each other 
better by frequently meeting together, thus promoting 
cordial friendships, then they would be able to exercise 
a beneficial influence and avoid the roads which lead to 
the ever-present and menacing peril of separation. 

Our British confreres have demonstrated in this ex- 
hibition of their works their belief in the Union, and the 
most eminent men amongst them have not hesitated to 
take part in this demonstration, and by their participa- 
tion have given it that lustre which our friends rightly 
desired should mark their effort. It is now for us, in our 
turn, to send our works to London to show our friends 
what we can do. It is therefore to be hoped that we 
should not be represented only by our younger men, as 
was the case in 1913, but that our masters of modern 
French architecture should also participate, as their 
British colleagues have done in this exhibition. 

— {Translation.) 

Obituary 

Mr. Arthur Willi.am Coopcsev [F.]. 

Mr. Cooksey, who died suddenly, was born in 1865 
and educated at University College School and University 
College, London. He was articled to Mr. E. AI. Whit- 
taker [F.] in 1884, and qualified as an Associate R.I.B..A. 
in 1888, being the youngest Associate of the year. After 
studying in Italy Mr. Cooksey started practice as an archi- 
tect and became a Fellow in 1910. 

.Among the appointments he held were those of archi- 
tect to the Borough Market Trust, the Corporation of 
the Wardens of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Newcomen’s 
Foundation, Sir John Cass Foundation, and Whitechapel 
Foundation. Among the chief works from his design 
were the Sir John Cass Technical Institute and Schools, 
.Aldgate ; various offices in London and abroad ; addi- 
tions to the Northern Polytechnic and Hackney Institutes 
and the Science Block of the Whitechapel Foundation 
School ; factories (especially during the war) ; and the 
War Alemorial at Leigh, near Tonbridge. He was an 
authority on ancient lights, and was frequently called as 
an expert witness in disputes. His London office was at 
6 Adam Street, Adelphi. 

For his devoted services in connection with the Belgian 


Relief Committee during the war he received from the 
King of the Belgians the Order of the Crown of Belgium 
with Palm, with special permission from the King to wear 
it on State occasions. 

AIr. David Christie [ Licentiate ], 

The death of Mr. David Christie, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
took place at his residence, Ferriby Road, Hessle, East 
A^orks, on Tuesday, 16 May, at the age of 58. For a 
period of thirty years he held the office of architect and 
surveyor to the Corporation of the Hull Trinity House, 
and for nventy-one years lectured on building trades 
subjects at the Hull Education Committee’s evening 
classes, an appointment he relinquished about ten years 
ago. His readiness to assist at all times the younger 
architects of the city, by placing his e.xtensive knowledge 
and experience at their disposal, won for him many 
friends, and by his death the city of Hull has lost a 
respected and much esteemed member of the architec- 
tural profession. 

The Annual Elections 

SCRUTINEERS’ REPORTS. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which were 
read at the General Meeting on Monday, 12 June. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1922-23 beg to report as follows : — 1,339 an- 
telopes were received — 461 from Fellows, and 878 from 
Associates. The result of the election is as follows : — 

COUNCIL, 1922-1923. 

President. — Paul Waterhouse (unopposed). 

Past Presidents. — Sir Reginald Blomfield (unopposed) ; 
John William Simpson (unopposed). 

Vice-Presidents.— F/erfprf .■ H. D. Searles-Wood, 760 
votes ; A. W. S. Cross, 751 ; George Hubbard, 704 ; C. H. 

Heathcote, 648. -Not Elected: H. T. Buckland, 530; 

E. Guy Dawber, 505 ; Professor S. D. .Adshcad, 402 ; W. 
Curtis Green, 397 ; H. P. Burke Downing, 218. 1,338 papers 
were received, of which 16 were invalid. 

Hon. Secretary. — Arthur Keen (unopposed). 

Me.mbers of Council : Fellows,— F/ er ted ; C. B. Flock- 
ton, 861 votes ; Sydney Perks, 834 ; W. Gillbee Scott, 773 ; 

. E. Riley 764 ; C. Lovett Gill 744 ; G. Topham Forrest, 
727 ; Max Clarke, 722 ; W. W. Scott- Moncrieff, 691 ; J. -A. 
Swan, 687 ; W. G. Hunt, 651 ; Alajor Harrv Barnes, M.P., 
648 ; Herbert Shepherd. 634 ; j. Alfred Gotch, 633 : Delissa 
Joseph, 633 ; A. O. Collard, 625 ; Heaton Comvn, 622 ; Sir 

Edwin L. Lutyens, 620 ; Percival M. Fraser, 589. Not 

Elected : Albert W. Moore, 570 ; E. B. Glanfield, 565 ; 
Walter Cave, 501 ; Gilbert W. Fraser, 496 ; A'laurice E. 
Webb, 461 ; A. W. Hennings, 450 ; Sir Banister F. Fletcher, 
436 ; H. Austen Hall, 430 ; E. Stanley Hall, 428 ; Alan E. 
Alunby, 428 ; W. R. Davidge, 397 ; T. Taliesin Rees, 397 ; 
O. P. Milne, 384 ; E. Vincent Harris, 376 ; H. V. Ashlev, 
370 ; Arthur J. Davis, 350 ; F. T. W. Goldsmith, 350 ; 
Edward Maufe, 298 ; Charles Nicholas, igo ; J. H. Kennard, 
184. 1,338 papers were received, of which 79 were inv.alid. 

Associate Members of Council.— F/ ected .- W. H. Ash- 
ford, 712 votes ; Digby L. Solomon, 684 ; Frank Woodward, 
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665 ; Arthur \Velford, 622 ; H. G. Fisher, 618 ; L. A. Culli- 
tord, 5 ^^- Aut Electt^d : W . O. Aewton, 483 ; Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie, 416 ; Michael M'aterhouse, 372 ; 
J. Alan Slater, 362 ; G. C. Lawrence, 357 ; Herbert A. W'elch’, 
320 ; H. Chalton Bradshaw , 317 ; L. H. Bucknell, 271 ; 
Lieut. -Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, 257 ; P. W. Hubbard, 
176. 1,338 papers were received, of which 46 w'ere invalid. 

REPRESEKT.vrivEs OF Allifd SociETiFs — Edw ard Thomas 
Boardman (Xorfolk and Norwich) ; Francis Jones (iMan- 
chester) ; James Lochhead (.Glasgow) ; Thomas Ridlev Mil- 
burn (Newcastle) ; Eric Morley (Leeds) ; Percy Alorris 
(Devon and Exeter) ; Rupert Savage (Birmingham) ; Percv 
Thomas (Cardiff) ; Edward Prioleau Warren (Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon) (unopposed). 

Represent.ctive of the .Architectirvl A.ssoceviiox. — 
Stanlee- Hinge Hamp (unopposed). 

H0XOR.A.RY Auditors. — J ohn Hudson ; .Arthur William 
Sheppard (unopposed). 

Scrutineers. — C. H. Brodie (Chairman), Henrv .A. Saul, 
Sv'dnet' Tatcheil, Alichael Tapper, Henrt- Lovegrove (Vice- 
Chairman), F. J. Toop. 

.Art St.\ndin-g Committee : Fellows, — Elected : H. V, 
Lanchester, 839 votes ; Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, 833 ; Halsey 
Ricardo. 721 ; Professor C. H. Reilly, 693 ; Professor S. D. 
.Adshead, 675 ; Maker Cave, 671 ; Professor F. Al. Simpson, 
660 ; Ralph Knott, 650 ; Professor -A. E. Richardson, 650 ; 

\Vilham AValcot, 605. ATf Elected : Herbert Baker, 577 ; 

M . A. Forsyth , 552 ; M’alter Tapper, 514 : Maurice E. Webb, 
477 ; M . R. Davidge. 370 ; .Alfred Cox, 362 ; F. R, Hiorns, 
300 ; F. C. Eden, 272 ; J. D. Coleridge, 245. 1,167 papers 

were received, of which 23 were invalid. 

Art St.vnding Committee : Associ.tiEs — Elected : Cyril 
A. Farey, 928 votes ; T. S. Tait, 895 ; L. H. Bucknell, 877 ; 
Michael M'aterhouse, 823 ; Percy M'. Lovell, 800 ; .Arthur 

Melford, 800. Xat Elected: .A. R. Powys, 765. 1,167 

papers were received, of which 29 were invalid. 

Liter.\tupe St.vnding Committee : Fellows. — Elected : 
Martin S. Briggs, 773 votes ; Major Hubert C. Corlette ,771 ; 
H. AI. Fletcher, 763 ; H. H. Statham, 755 ; C. Harrison 
Townsend, 755 ; .Arthur Stratton, 734 ; D. T. Fyfe, 715 •, 
E. Stanley Hall, 710; Louis Ambler, 6y8 ; Charles S. 

Spooner, 680. Xnt Elected : Stanley C. Ramsey, 670 ; 

H. .Austen Hall, 666 ; AV. Henry Ward, O53 ; .A. H. Aloberly, 
538 ; Harry Sirr, 395. 1,167 papers were received, of which 

22 were invalid. 

Litfr.vture St.axding Committee • XiSQci . vtEs .— Elected : 
J. Hubert AA'orthington, 777 votes ; J. .Alan Slater, 767 ; 

H. Chalton Bradshaw, 6S0 ; Geor.ge Drysdale, 61 1 ; C. 

Cowles-Voysey, 584 ; W. H. .Ansell, 574. Xot Elected . 

L.. B. Budden, 561 ; ,A. T. Edwards, 4.S3 ; Hope Bagenal , 
436 ; C. E. Sayer, 383 •, G. D. Gordon Hake, 332. 1,167 

papers were received, of which 21 were invalid. 

Pr-VCTICe Stwndinu Co.M.MiriLE : Fi-llows. — Elected: 
Stdnev Perks, 750 votes ; .Arthur Keen, 737 : Max Clarke, 
7°7 ; John Slater, 669 ; AV. GiUbee Scott, ()(>3 • (. 1 . Tophani 
Forrest, 613 ; Delissa Joseph, 5S2 ; AA’m. G. Hunt, 5S1 ; 

Henry A’. .Ashley, 556 ; .A. (.). Collard, 531. Xot Ele-.tcd ■ 

T. R. Milburn, 318 ; D. Barclay Niven, 494 ; G. H. Love- 
grove, 473 ; Rupert Savage, 468 ; Francis Jones, 460 ; AV . 
Henry AA'hite, 3QI ; Frederick Chatteiton, 344 ; AA' H..Atkin- 
Herry, 336; Ilarry 'I'eather, 299; Charles Nicholas, 23S. 

I, 167 papers were received, of which 31 we.-e in’vilid. 
Pr.vctice Sta.xdin'G Committee' .Associa 1 Fs.-— A’/ fi /cd ; 

Horace Cubitt, 828 votes ; G. Scott Cockrill, 753 ; J. Douglas 
Scott, 712 ; Digby L. Solomon, 70S ; H. A'. Alilnes Emerson, 

686 ; Herbert A. AA'elch, 662. A'ot Elected : G. Leonard 

Elkington, 633 ; C. E. Hutchinson, 578 ; C. B, Smith, 441 . 
1,167 papers were received, of which 13 were invalid. 

SciEN'CE St.ANDING COMMITTEE : FELLOWS. — Elected : 

AA . .A. Pite, 935 votes ; II. D. Se.irles-AA'ood, S79 ; .Alan E. 


Munby, 872 ; H. Percy .Adams, 861 ; Professor R. Elsey 
.Smith, 751 ; Raymond Lnwin, 687 ; AAA E. ATrnon Cromp- 
ton, 686 ; Francis Hooper, 669 ; Herbert Shepherd, 6i6 ; 

C. .A. Daubney, 607. A~(it Elected : R. Stephen .Ayling, 

604 ; S. B. Russell, 563 ; J. E. Dixon-Spain, 515 ; J. Ernest 
Franck, 430; AA^. R. Jaggard, 226. 1,167 papers were 

received, of which 17 w-ere invalid. 

Science St.andinc, Commli iee : .Associates. — Robert 
John .Angel, Henry AA illiam Burrows, John Hatton Alarkham, 
Harvey Robert Sayer, Theodore Francis Hansford AA’hite, 
Charles AA'oodward (unopposed). 

Scrutineers. — C. H. Brodie (Chairman), Henry .A. Saul, 
Sydney Tatcheil, Michael Tapper, Henry I.osegrove, F. J. 
Toop. 

•SPOILED VOTING P.\PERS 

Ian AlacAlister, Esq., R.I.B..A., 

9 Conduit Street, AA’.i. 

De.ar AIr. AI.aC-Alister, — .A s Chairman of the .Scrutin- 
eers conducting the current election, I have been again 
astonished at the number of voting papers we have had to 
reject for irregularities. In the case of the Council, for 
instance, there were no less than 79 papers we had to 
throw out. 

The faults are that the correct number of n.imes is not 
struck out, that names are struck out and the word " stet " 
written against them, or the name is re-wntlen. 

As writing of any kind which could identify the voter is 
obviously not permissible, all such papers have to be re- 
jected by the Scrutineers, and my object in writing is to 
ask if you or the President, on Monday night, could make 
some announcement on this matter, pointing out to the 
members the necessity of carrying out the conditions under 
which they vote. 

I would not trouble you, but, as you know, I shall he 
away, and unable to attend the meeting. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. H. BRonn: 

Competitions 

Competition Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competition may be consulted in the Library. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHENO-ON-.bEA 
EDUC-ATION COMMITTEE. 

New Secoxd.ary School. 

Architects are invited to submit competitive draw ings 
for the erection of a New' Secondary School at AA'est- 
diff. A premium of £. 1^0 is offered for the design con- 
sidered by the .Assessor to be the first in order of merit, 
and further premiums ot £100 and respectively 

for those placed second .md third. The professional 
.Assessor is Air. George H. AA'iddows, F.R.I.B,.\. .A 
deposit of £3 3 S. will be required for the plan and con- 
ditions of competition, to he returned on receipt of a 
bona fide design, etc. .All enquiries with reference to 
the competition must he sent to Mr. H. Farrands. AT. A., 
Director of Education, Educ.ttion Offices, Southend- 
on-Sea, not later than 30 June 1933. 
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Members" Column 

I'ARTXERSHins 

K 1 U A : H : w h)i modc-rait t-apit.il and expeneiice in 
L., LU' r, „!:d lilt piuA in< cs, wishes Tu obtain Partnership m an estab- 
'■'htxl :iij t xu.iiuliii^ hrUii. TArd re^p« -nribilit y At p^t.^cnt * Inef 
ordLurt'!' Mil Miiue dt-Iiiub‘h^atlon in 1019} 111 busy office — Reply 
B'x X-j -'I. . •' S'M'Rtaiy R I B A .w Conduit Street, \\ i 

\ R,i B A rt( . ■'Mth iH^i-tla'^s i onnection wishes Partll^.T^hIp 
rr workuij arraiideir.ent With hr^t-rJa^s l.ondon firm — ^Apph 
Bi'\ >j02_u L o ScCietar\ R I B.A . y Conduit Street, W.i 

Associaie aged ga.. washes to purchase a Partnership m an 
f'tabiishtd prat lit' ii: South or \\^-^t of England. 01 to luii a 
branch pra.titf- Eight years.' experience in various classes of 
.vt>rk. W, i '•'Tvite w uh «. >ii!niU'.i« >n in Royal Eiiginter=. — Apply 
Box Xo eoc ij Setrt-iaiw RIBA. •> Conduit Street, London. 

I ■ 

LicENiiAiE R I B.A. I- df'irous 01 Partnership in general count re 
practu e preiera’Dly South Coast', (h-od experience iii I><iiic>tu. 
Sdiool and Lhiirch work. Valuations, etc. Small capital — Apply 
Box ixt-2. ' o Secretan- RIB A., n Conduit Street, AV-i 
APPOIXTMEXTS WAXTEU. 

.\RCHiTEcrs Assistant dedres post m Londc>n or proxinces. 
li'A le^iasin al and high-i la>s Domestic work. Conipleied articles in 
the Xonh. .Age ac. Four years’ War service — Apply Box 9^4. 
/<> Se< reiary R,I B A., o Conduit Street, W.i. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Messrs Burnett and Macpherso.n have remo\cd ihtiroffiie? 
irom Regent Street to *94 Jeniiyn Street. St James's. S W' i 
WAXTED. 

An Architectural Assistant for the East. Must be an experi- 
enced man sound in constnniion as well us design. Ex'eptional 
'•ppurtunuy lor the right man — F'ct full particulars applv B«jx 1:20 
0 Sc> retary RIBA. 9 Conduit Street, W.i 

Minutes XVIII 

Session 1921-22. 

At the Fifteenth General Meetin,? (Business) of the .Session 
1921-22. he'd on Mond.iy. 12 June 1922, at 8 p m. — Mr. H. D. 
bearles-Wood, Vice-President, in the chair. The attendance 
book w.is signed by 10 Fellous (including 4 members of the 
Council) and ii Associates (includins; 1 m.emher of the 
Council). 

The Minutes of the Meetinc held on 29 Mav 1922. 
havinr been published in the Jol'ENAi., were taken as read, con- 
firmed , and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon .Secretarc- announced the decease of Mr. Charles 
Clesg (Retired Fellow), elected Fellow 1877, placed on the list 
"f Retired F'ellows in 1919 ; and, on the n’otion of the Hon. 
Secretan.-, it was Rfsoi.VKD that the regrets of the Institute for 
the loss of this member be recorded on the Minutes of the 
Meeting. 

'I'he following candidates for membership were elected bv 
show of hands — 

A.'^ FELLOWS (lo). 

.Andfp..=on' : .Andrew' W eiitford [H. 18S4]. 

BicaDDiLi : AR'rm R II.arcv [H. 1920]. 

Brown : Wii.i.iam Ern\ ird .Anim t [H, 1904]. 

C'romif ■ Robert [H. 1914]. 
y I'RTIS ■ WlILIAM TiIOMA.. LJ. I904]. 

Moie . C'harlf- John-. M.B.E. f.L 1909]. 

OwFN : CiEOFFRiY [W . iQia), Warrington. 

Riddfy : Charles [H. 1898], Kettering. 

Rlddij : .Al,\n Wli 1 RID LJ 1909], Peterborough. 

Soi-TFU : ErNL.-F (yFORGF WlLLIA.M [A. I905J. 

.AS ASSOC FATES (24). 

.Alw'ari) : William AVallaoe, M,-Areh. [.Special War E.xamina- 
tion]. Montreal, Canada. 

Andrews : C yril Uoli.la.s [Special AVar Eramination], 
BfALMON I • JoiLN SOMLUVILI I , M.C',, B.-A. [.S'. 1921 — .Speci.il 
W.ar Kxeinption], Alanche-ter. 


Cheek : .Alfred Cyril [Special War FAaminationl Leicester 
Clark ; Harold Golndry [Special War EGmnationl' 
Darlington 

Damis: H.lrold Hinciu i ifel [Special War Exammationl 
LuWrpooE 

Daw'sON ; H arvey Ai e.xandfr [Special War Ex.-.mmationl 
H.arrild: Fred M.A.Oxon. [Special War Examination! 

lotnvs, b. Devon. ^ 

H-Ayward : John Harold [Special War Examination] Glasoov 
J.ACKSON ; Harold 'I'ho.m.a.s [Snecial War Examination] ' 
Jenkins : Tho.ma- Trevflv.an ( S . 1922— Special War Exemp- 
tionj. L\\erpooI. 

Lay : Arthur Pi rcell [Speciil War Exan.inatio.n] 

Pkvnne; Harold Flliowf, [.S'. 1921— Speci.il War Exemp- 
tion], Vladras, India. ^ 

Reeafs: John Edward [Special \A'ar Examination'' Bimvng- 
ham. ■ ^ 

Robertson : Alelvander S.mf.atox [Special War Examination! 
-Melbourne, Australia. 

Sadlfr : ^\ iLLi.AM [Special ar Kxammarion] 

S.ample : Ed.ml-nd Fredrick Ronai d [Special War Examin,'- 
tion], Hong Kong, China. 

SE.ATON : AA ILLI.AM George [Special AVar Examination!, Pontv- 
pndd. Glam. 

Tho.mpson : Christopher Craig [Special AVar E.xamination], 
loronto, Canada. ' 

Thrf.adgold : Robert Ainslif [ 5 . 1914— Special AVar Exemp- 
tion], Liverpool. 

Townsend : Arthur Cecil [Special AVar Examination], I ivei- 
pool. 

VON Berg : AA'ilfred Clement, M.C, [Special AA'ar Examina- 
tionj. 

AA hitles : C uthbfrt C l.aude AIortifr [Special E.xamination], 
Victoria, .Australia. 

AVill.m.an : John Henrv [Special AA'ar Examination], Taunton. 

AS HO.\OR.ARV .ASSOCIATES (10) 

Ashby : Tho.xlas D.Litt., F.S.A., Director of the British 
School at Rome, Rome, Italv. 

Bell : CH.ARLE.S Francis, M.A.. F.S.A , Ashmolean .Aluseum. 
Oxford. 

Clutton-Brock : Arthur, B.A 

Cockerell : .Sydney C.arlyif, M.A , Director of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. 

CoRNFORD : Leslie Cope, 

Cr.anage : Re\. David Hirbert Somerset, Litt.D FS A 
Cambridge. ' ., . . . 

Montgomfry : Hfnrv Ghfmii.e. J.P. 

Xew : Ed.mund Hort, Oxford. 

PlIMLIP.s; R.RaNDAI. 

® ' ^t lnst.C.E., Director of 

Building Research. 

The Scrutineers Reports, giving the results of the .Annu.d 
Elections ot the Council, the Standing Committees, and the 
Hon. Auditors were read, and the Chairm.in declared the 
Ofheers, Members ot Council and Standing Committees, and 
Hon. Auditors duly elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion oi the Lh.iirnuin. a vote of thanks was parsed 
by acclamation to the Scrutineers for their labours in connection 
\'itn the hJections. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Chairman of the 
Scrutineers on the subject of spoiled voting papers, and the 
Clmirman directed that the letter be published in the JoiRNAi . 

Ihe proceedings closed at 8.15 p.m. 

Arrangements hat e been made for the suppiv of the R.I B.A 
Journal (post fiee) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members ot the R.I. B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
_j. a tear. hose who wish to take advantage of this 

I'" ".d to their names to the Secretarv 

ot the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, AV.i. 
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The Royal Gold Medal 

ADDRESS BY .MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., THE PRESIDENT 

Presentation to Mr. Thomas Hastings, Honorary Corresponding Member, R.I.B.A., at the General Meeting, 

Monday, 26 June 1922 


I T will be of very little interest to Mr. Hastings 
to be told that he has been the author of 50 
works of really cardinal importance, that six 
or more of these were of parliamentary or muni- 
cipal rank, that among the remainder are libraries, 
univ'ersity halls, banks, railway stations, hotels, 
bridges, monuments, as well as vast town-planning 
schemes ; or to be reminded that the buildings so 
enumerated comprise only those which have been 
thought conspicuous enough to be put into a list. I 
have little doubt but that the unrecorded remainder 
would be sufficient to make two or three European 
architects contentedly rich and reasonably famous. 

Nor will it greatly interest our guest to be told 
in detail of our appreciation of certain features of 
his work — of our recognition, for example, of the 
classic majesty of the New York Public Library, of 
our applause at his solution, in the New Theatre, of 
the ancient and ever-new problem of the columnar 
staircase, of our appreciation of the Bramante-like 
grace of his Long Island house, of our enthralment 
by the studious simplicity of the Dupont and 
Guggenheimer mansions, of our perception in the 
case of the Ponce de Leon Hotel of a marvellous 
power to change the key of composition without 
loss of traditional chastity, nor of our respectful 
homage to the masterly Arc de Triomphe, which 


he designed to celebrate the home-coming of the 
American troops. 

All these things we should like to express, but the 
recital might be tedious to our visitor. 

Hardest of all is it to me to refrain from some 
words of envious ecstacy about the poetic grace of 
the Arlington Amphitheatre. 

But IMr. Hastings must by this time be sure of 
the message of his work, and sure of the reception 
of the message among the right people. So let us 
leave this aspect of our evening’s work alone, save 
for the assurance, comforting to ourselves if un- 
important to him, that as far as we know we are the 
“ right people.” 

What may affect Mr. Hastings, and what does 
affect us, is the supreme significance in modern 
history of forty years’ work such as his. 

I am perfectly sure that the opening words of any 
reply which Mr. Blastings is good enough to give 
us to-night will be a modest disclaimer. He will 
say that we are asking our King to honour his epoch 
and his country, and that the allocation of this honour 
to his individual personality is a mere accident. Let 
him say so. He will not thereby shield himself from 
the direct attacks of our respectful homage, nor will 
he dilute or divert in any degree the enthusiasm with 
which we acclaim him as the man of the hour. 


s 
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It is undeniablv true that we are consciously 
applauding America of the twentieth century. But 
what of that t It is the architects of America who 
make xA.merican architecture, and in searching for 
a true and significant example of that group of 
creators we have — with very great, very careful 
deliberation — thrown our choice on IMr. Hastings. 
I think we will stand firm in support of our own 
judgment. IMr. Hastings can diffuse, as much as he 
pleases, our compliments among his able country- 
men, so long as it is on his neck that the King’s 
Gold Aledal crosses the Atlantic, and so long as he 
is our most respectfully chosen ambassador. 

The very fact that Air. Hastings is surrounded in 
the States by confreres whose aims are his own, the 
very fact that there are others in his favoured 
country who may rightly be classed as of Gold 
Medal rank,onl}’ enhances, I hope, the honour which 
we try to pay to him and through him to his col- 
leagues, many of whom are men to whom his 
example, his instruction, and his rivalry have 
meant much. 

I make no apology for being, by the accident of 
the Presidency, the man through whose hands the 
medal passes from its gracious giver to its distin- 
guished recipient. Rather do I with complete 
immodesty rejoice that so great a piece of good luck 
falls in my way, for I have wanted, above many 
other wants, to stand face to face with an .\merican 
and tell him exactly what I think of the present-day 
school of American design in architecture. 

I believe, \sith a very profound belief, that it 
represents a most significant fact in the history of 
our art. I do not say “ of our age,” but of that 
ageless company of centuries which, viewed from 
Art’s point of view, stand not behind one another in 
series, but abreast. There is a reality called Eter- 
nity. Some define it as time with the beginning and 
the end removed. They define it falsely. It is the 
great Now. It lies with architects more than with 
other artists, it lies with artists more than with 
other men, to realise (and this is a realisation shared 
with religion) that the brotherhood of man has its 
extension forth and back in time no less than East 
and West in space. 

This is not wandering on my part. I could make 
it plainer by detaining you with a history of civilisa- 
tion (if I were capable of it). I \vould sooner try to 
make it plain by talking about the United States. 

There is much heretic talk of progress in archi- 
tectural design. There is progress, of course ; but 


there is much more evidence of the sham progress 
which is no friend of art at all. The horrible ex- 
periment to which a certain old-world country is 
submitting herself, the experiment of attempting 
an architecture “ free from historic style,” would be 
a nightmare to Europe and a grim menace to all 
lovers of the beautiful were there not a bright hope 
that so foul a conflagration will soon burn itself out. 

Let us turn happv eves to America and take to 
our hearts the remarkable testimony she gives to 
the divine sovereignty of tradition. 

xMnerica is of all countries the land whose civi- 
lisation was unprejudiced — a vigorous population 
on virgin soil found itself free to look forward 
without any obligation to look back. There was 
the country of all countries in which could flourish 
unhindered and undismaved that traditionless 
architecture which is the dream of some of our 
philosophers. 

But what has come to America in her freedom r 
What, after the early flutterings of untried wings, has 
been the direction of her flight What star guided 
her ? What voice prompted her r None other than 
the star of that civilisation which leads and has led 
old Europe, no voice but the voice of the ancients. 

Gentlemen and ladies, were there ever wanting 
some proof that our happy bondage to the ways of 
our forefathers is not a bigot’s delusion, but a free 
man’s song of liberty, that proof is given to us by 
the choice of .America — or shall I say rather by 
America’s joyous submission to the golden chains 
in which we also labour } 

In the name, Air. Hastings, ofour Gracious Patron, 
and as the spokesman of my brother architects of 
England, I transfer to you the greatest testimony 
we have to offer ; and, in doing so, I thank you and 
your colleagues in America for the encouragement 
you give to our ancient art, and congratulate you 
with the warmest cordialitv on the fact that your 
line of thought, your line of work, and your spirit of 
achievement are the very spirit, work, and thought 
that havefor centuries bound intoatimeless brother- 
hood the architects of Europe. 

AIR. THOMAS HASTINGS’S REPLY 

While we Americans have inherited your 
language, and consequently have no right to com- 
plain, I must confess that on this occasion I find 
the English vocabulary quite inadequate — there are 
no words to express my grateful appreciation of the 
honour which Ilis Gracious Alajesty the King has 
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conferred upon me. Realising that it was prompted 
by the action of this time-honoured Institute, I 
would like to feel that it is in recognition of such 
services as the profession in our countrj’ has rendered 
in the interest of contemporaneous architectural 
education. lox all sincerity, I would rather believe 
that by example I had in some wav influenced 
others in the right direction than be conscious of 
individual success or feel that what I have done 
were worthy of your commendation. As vou know, 
I believe we should return to follow and respect the 
tradition which obtained before the present Oiodern 
confusion, that we should be careful of the direction 
in which, we work, and thoughtful of our influence 
upon future generations. 

While the question of modernity is most im- 
portant, it is after all the true inborn sense of beauty 
which assures the architect his success. Goethe 
said : “ The Beautiful is a manifestation of secret 
laws of nature, which, but for this appearance, had 
been for ever concealed from us.” The layman too 
frequently only superficially understands beauty in 
defining its attributes, as though it were a mere 
appeal to the emotions, a pleasure-giving luxury, or 
a refining influence. It is rather an organic vital 
provision of nature, manifestly a part of the order 
of the universe — divinely ordained for the specific 
purpose of promoting pennam ney in all things, and 
giving life and enthusiasnr wherever it may find 
its resting-place. It is, indeed, a force in life 
capable of stimulating the noblest endeavour, and 
capable of making virtue appeal to the senses and 
making truth endure. Nowhere is this so vividly 
illustrated as when we consider architectural 
design. The practising architect, if he continues, as 
he should, to be a draughtsman all his life, must 
realise that beauty of design and line build well in 
construction, and w'ith greater econon;y and en- 
durance than construction, which is mere engineer- 
ing. All form and all des’gn are the natural and 
legitimate outcome of the nature or purpose of the 
object to be made. The practical and the artistic 
are inseparable. There is beauty in nature because 
all nature is a practical problem w'ell solved, 'bhe 
truly educated architect will never sacrifice the 
practical side of his problem. Some of the 
greatest economic as well as architectural calamities 
have been executed by so-called practical men with 
an experience mostly bad, and whthno education. 

The science of modern engineering has too 
frequently divorced the architect from many of the 


larger and more interesting so-called utilitarian 
problems of construction. Some of them are 
entireU and legitimately architectural problems, 
while in other cases the architect should collaborate 
with the engineer. There may be no question of 
decoration or ornament involved, but architecture 
and practically all construction should be insepar- 
able. An earnest appeal should be made for this 
collaboration, not merely in the interest of beauty, 
but rather in the interest of economy — beauty will 
follow in its natural sequence. In the larger 
municipal and suburban problems requiring eco- 
nomy in cost and saving of energy, even when com- 
mercial and investment interests are involved, in 
problems of traffic, rapid transit, and public 
comfort, under all conditions in the solution of 
these greater problems the qualitative and quanti- 
tative viewpoints should be inseparable. Follow- 
ing the natural laws of the survival of the fittest, 
if undertaken with art, beauty will predominate 
in the end, and so deliver us from the defacement 
of nature, and nrake the city and suburbs more fit 
to live in, especially where the working and poorer 
classes are concerned. Such problems may only 
involve a thorough knowledge of good planning. 

In the first years of my architectural career I was 
accused by my fellow countrymen of attaching too 
nuich importance to the artistic study of the floor 
plan ; it was constantly asserted that I was trying 
to inculcate the Paris Beaux .\rts methods of educa- 
tion into our .American architectural practice, my 
critics not realising that those methods of study in 
plan have been adhered to at all times since the 
beginning of architecture. They little realise that 
if the floor plan, determining two of the three 
dimensions in space, is well studied, beautiful in 
proportions, with a proper distribution of piers, 
thickness of walls, logically disposed and w ith good 
circulation, there will be no structural difficulties, 
and that this principle has obtained ever since the 
dawn of architectural history. The plan lends 
itself to thinking in three dimensions. When the 
plan looks well it builds well, constructs well, so 
that we find we need very little of the analytical 
mathematics to assist us excepting as a mere matter 
of verification. Effitil modern times, architects 
knew but little about analytical mathematics as 
couipared with what we are now given to learn — 
but they knew their stereotomy better than most of 
us to-day. They knew but little about the strength 
of materials, but they understood constructive 
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principles, for, after all, analytical mathematics is a 
comparatively modern science. While there ex- 
isted graphical rules for the approximate determi- 
nation of the thrusts from arches as earlv as the 
thirteenth century, yet it is practically only within 
the last century that the correct principles of con- 
structive analysis have been fully developed. If an 
arch or a bridge looks well, it will build well, when 
it is the outcome of a well-studied plan. There 
must have occurred many serious calamities in the 
past because of bad art and no analytical means of 
verification ; but just as nature is beautiful when fit 
to survive, so the great buildings and monuments 
of the past that have survived are beautiful in plan, 
form, and proportion. It is really architecture and 
well-proportioned masonry versus engineering and 
iron, a comparatively new profession and a new 
material ; each has its use, but they are not inter- 
changeable. I believe that buildings have stood 
for centuries solely because their plans, as seen on 
paper, were so thoroughly artistic and beautiful. 
We are told that the cell of the bee is built at that 


angle which gives the most strength with the least 
wax, so that the line of beauty is the result of perfect 
economy. Emerson realised the truth when he 
said it is a rule of largest application, true in a plant, 
true in a loaf of bread, that in the construction of 
any fabric or organism any real increase of fitness 
to its end is an increase of beautv. 

We Americans too little realise that we really 
come to Europe in a large measure because of what 
man has done with art to beautify nature. As 
music is more beautdul than anv merely natural 
sound, so nature is generally either greatly en- 
hanced by the human interest when man has made 
his impress upon it, or it is cruelly and unneces- 
sarily sacrificed. 

Art and a proper artistic sense of the fitness of 
things completes the picture. When far away from 
civilisation, surrounded bv primeval nature, a 
man, if in his normal state of mind, soon longs for 
the warmth and colour of fertile fields, the thrift 
of farms ; he thinks of forests interwoven by wind- 
ing roads or vistas intelligently conceived. The 
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interest to tlie characters, and \^hich makes the 
fancy and imagination of the author outlive his own 
generation. Words mav have colour as full and 
luminous as may be found in any school of painting, 
and form, as si’.htle and radiant as mav be revealed 
in the art of the sculptor or the architect, and music 
as beautiful and melodious as a song. Truth or 
precept as well as fiction will onlv penetrate the 
hunian heart and demand respect and obedience 
when clothed in beauty, d’he proverbs, the by- 
words of the ages, are onlv familiar truths beauti- 
fully expressed with forceful simplicitv and precise 
epigram ; even mathematics have a beauty of their 
own, and, while in some wavs allied with beautv in 
art, both are different phases of w hat we might call 
generalised beauty. Every mathematical equation 
has a certain quality of beauty because it is orderly 
and complete in its visible expression of a truth. 
All the natural lines of stresses and strains in a solid 
are things of beauty, and etery structure built to 


Mr. Hastings was born in New York City, of American 
parents, in the year iS6o. His grandfather, Thomas 
Hastings, was distinguished as a composer of sacred music. 
His father, the Reverend Thomas S. Hastings, an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, was for many years President of the 
Union Theological Seminaiy of New York City ; his 
mother was a Miss de Groot, an American of Dutch and 
French parentage. 

Mr. Hastings obtained his professional education at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, where he took the full course in the 
Department of Architecture, under the professorship of 
Jules Andre. He began his architectural career in the 
office of McKim, Alead and White, 

Mr. Hastings is an Academician of the National 
Academy of Design, a member of the Academy of .Arts 
and Letters, the Royal Vienna Association of Architects, 
and the Committee of A'isitors to Columbia University 
(Architectural Department). He is Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour ; a Director of the American Institute of 
Architects ; Chairman, Sardis Exploration Society Com- 
mission ; President, Beau.x Arts Institute of Design 
(Graduate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts). He was one of 
the founders of the f ederal Art Commission, and is Chair, 
man, Lincoln Highway Commission, and Director in the 
Aluseum of French Art. He was one of the founders of 
the Architectural League, of which he has been President 
and several times Director. 

List of Mr. H.xstixcs’s Pkincip.^l Works. 

New A'ork Public Library, New ATrk City; Carnegie Li- 
braries, New York City; Layout of Baltimore, AJaryland 
(Mt. Vernon Square and Civic Centre); United States 
Capitol Extension, Washington, D.C.; Senate Office 
Bviilding, Washington, D.C.; House of Representatives 


these true lines, ipso facto, is beautiful. New ton’s 
laws of motion, so siir.ple, so fundamental, so in- 
clusive in their scope, could only be enunciated 
with such elegance of expression to make endure 
for ever. The divine word of God a.s it has been 
revealed in any enduring philosophv or religion has 
always been enshrined in language immortal. 

There is beauty et erywhere, and there is no such 
thing as poverty if only we realise the universal 
ownership of beauty in nature and art. You mav 
own the land, but not the landscape. Wni mav 
have physical possession of a great picture or a 
building, but if they are really great the man who 
truly owns tb.em is the n.an who most appreciates 
their beauty. In the light of this truth in written 
word, in painted canvas or chiselled stone, or in 
the harmonies and melodies of sound and in the 
beauty of nature all round, the happiest and richest 
man in the world is he who sees most and best 
understands nature's laws as expressed in beauty. 

Office Building, Washington. D.C. ; The Plaza at 59th 
Street and 5th Avenue, New York City ; Century Theatre, 
New A’ork City; Globe Theatre, New A’ork City; In- 
terior of the Metropolitan Opera House, New A'ork City; 
Academic Halls for Cornell Lnitersity, Ithaca, N.A’. ; 
Portland (Maine) City Hall ; Richmond County Borough 
Hall, Staten Island, N.A.; Richmond County Court 
House, Staten Island, N.Ak ; Staten Island Terminal. 
New A'ork ; Manhattan Bridge over East River, New 
York; Administration Building, Carnegie Institute.Wash- 
ington, D.C.; City Plan of Hartford, Conn.; Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Stations, North Platte, Nebraska, and Grand 
Island; United States Rubber Building, NewA'ork City; 
Cunard Steamship Company (Consulting Architect for 
New \ ork Offices) ; Standard Oil Company of New York, 
New York principal office building ; Bank of Mexico, City 
ot Alexico ; one of si.x architects in collaboration on 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 
California; Industrial Town plan for L nited States Steel 
Corporation, Duluth, Minn.; Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. 
Augustine, Fla. ; Knoedler Building, Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; National .Amphitheatre, Arlington Cemetery, 
Washington, D.C.; Bryant Alemorial, New A'ork City; 
A'ale Alemorial Buildings, New Haven, Conn. ; Princeton 
Battle Monument, Princeton, N.J.; Citv Hall Fountain 
Alemorial, New A ork City; AIcKinley Alonument, Buf- 
falo. N.AL; John Paul Jones Alonument, Washington, 
D.C.; Lafayette Alonument, Paris, France; Altar of 
Liberty and Ifictory .Arch for the Alayor’s Committee for 
Homecoming Troops, New A’ork City; W'ar Alemorial 
for .Atlantic City, New Jersey; Cenotaph for Unknown 
Dead, Washington, D.C. (in course of construction); 
numerous important residences, various churches in 
different parts of the country, and a number of office 
buildings for private corporations. 
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THE CARDIFF CONFERENCE 
Unification and Registration 

By AIAJOR HARRY BARNES, [/•’.] 


[Read before the Conference on 

M A’ paper is a link in a sequence of events which 
may be taken to have begun at a special general 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on the 23 nd of hlarch iq3o. I was a member of a 
large representative committee then set up, and I think it 
was on my motion that the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee were finally settled. But such has been mv impar- 
tiality on the question that I think 1 have never attended 
a meeting of the Committee. I approach the question, 
therefore, with what is commonly called a virgin mind. 
From one aspect I may be considered as one of the rank 
and file who have to consider this matter, rather than 
as a member of the Committee. Let us look first of all 
at the history of the movement. The matter was begun 
at a special general m.ecting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday, the 23 nd of March 1930. 

I believe it was begun on the initiation of the then 
President, Mr. John IV. Simpson, and in passing I 
should like to express my opinion that the time is 
coming, if it is not already here, when Mr. Simpson 
will be regarded not only as a great architect, but as a 
great architectural statesman. At that meeting, in 
March 1930, proposals for the setting up of a large and 
representative Committee to prepare a scheme of 
unification were submitted to the general body, and the 
Council’s proposals were passed. I have the terms of 
the resolutions,* but sufficient to say here that the pro- 
posals were passed and a representative Committee set 
up. That Committee consisted of 66 persons. I have 
recently seen some proposals for the Government of 
greater London which limited the body to be entrusted 
with that task to 50. The Committee set up by the 
Council consisted of the President of the Royal Insti- 

* The Resolutions are as follows : — 

Resolved, unanimously, that this General Meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects -approves ot the 
Council’s proposals to prepare and present for the con- 
sideration of the profession a more extended and compre- 
hensive scheme for the unification and registration ol the 
profession than that covered by the Resnlutions of 1914. 
Resolved, unanimously, that this General iMcetiiT^ of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects approves of the 
Council’s proposal to appoint a Committee representative 
of the whole profession to prepare such a scheme as is 
indicated in the Report of the Charter Committee dateo 
20th February 1920 — the Committee to be c.omposed of 
{a) representatives of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, (h) representatives of the .\llied Societies, (c) repre- 
sentatives of the Architectural -Association, (d) representa- 
tives of the Society of .Architects, (e) representatives of the 
Official Architects’ Association, (f) represent-rtives of the 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional L’nion, 

(?) representatives of architects not belomtin? to any of the 
above-mentioned professional organisations. 


Thursday, 8 June 1933] 

tute of British Architects, two past Presidents, eight 
Fellows, seven Associates and seven Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, twenty members 
of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, four repre- 
sentatives of Allied Societies in the Dominions, two 
representatives of the Architectural Associ-ation, seven 
representatives of the Society of Architects, two repre- 
sentatives of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union, two representatives of the Official 
Architects’ Association, one representative of the Ulster 
Society of Architects, and three representatives of 
Architects unattached to any professional organisations, 
making a total representation of 66, properlv described 
as the most representative body of architects of the 
Empire that had ever come together. Since March 
1930 this matter has been under discussion, and here 
we are in June 1922, so nobody can say that the Com- 
mittee have hurried through their task, because even 
now they have not passed outside the stage of principle 
into the realm of detail. They have ambled -along 
with all the deliberation which one might expect from 
so august a body dealing with so important a subject. 
The history, so far as we h-ave gone, is that -a really 
first-class Committee was appointed, and has taken a 
proper amount of time to come to its conclusions. .\t 
a meeting in July 1930, which was the first meeting 
following the approval of the General Body, the terms 
of reference were the subject of discussion, and ic was 
finally settled that the Committee should be instructed 
to draft and submit alternate proposals for unification 
b-ased respectively on absorption and federation. That 
was the problem that faced this Committee at the out- 
set. If we are going to get unification, how are we going 
to get it ? Are we going to get it bv absorbing all the 
different groups into one group in w hich they will lose 
their own particular identity and take on that of the 
largest group ? Or are we going to have a federation in 
which the groups will retain their identity and organisa- 
tion and be united by a more or less loose tie ? That 
was the question nut to the Committee at the outset in 
July 1930. On the 12th of iMarch X931, at a meeting of 
the full Committee, it was decided that the basis of 
unification should be the bringing of all the architects 
of the United Kingdom into the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Thai was the decision come to after 
nearly a year’s consideration by the full Committee : 
the decision for absorption or amalgamation, whichever 
term you like to use, as against federation. It is impor- 
tant to remember that decision because when we come 
to consider, as I suppose we should consider this morn- 
ing, what I call the majority and minority memoranda, 
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we shall find that the effect of the difference of these 
two is to bring us back to the original question which 
the Committee, after nearly a year’s consideration, de- 
cided in one direction. That was the position in iVIay 
1931. The Committee had decided upon amalgamation 
— upon absorption. What has taken place between 
May 1921 and the present time ? The constitution of 
the Committee was representative of a number of in- 
dependent organisations, those representatives had the 
right to decide matters inside their own organisation, 
but had no right to prescribe for any other organisation 
sitting on that body, so that, having decided in May 
1921 that amalgamation was the thing, the Committee 
could go no further, it was bound to refer back to each 
of the bodies of which it was composed the question 
how amalgamation could be arrived at. References 
were therefore made back to the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, to the Society of Architects, and I 
have no doubt to all the other Societies. This morning 
it would be preferable to confine ourselves to what has 
taken place at the Institute. What has taken place 
there r Any proposal for amalgamation was of course 
bound to affect the interests of each Society, and might 
affect unequally the interests of the different classes 
inside the Society. Amalgamation may be conceived so 
far as the Institute is concerned as a different thing for 
the Fellows as compared with the Associates, and a 
different thing for the Associates in comparison with 
the Licentiates, so that when this resolution of the 
Unification Committee came to the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, it was referred, 
and, I think, very properly, to the different classes in the 
Institute. It was submitted to a Committee representing 
the Associates of the Royal Institute and a Committee 
representing the Licentiates. They were asked to con- 
sider the question of amalgamation in the light of its 
effects on their classes and, so far as I understand, m.eet- 
ings have taken place at which the matter has been dis- 
cussed , but up to the present no report has been received 
by the Council of the Institute from either of these 
Committees. The matter is still under consideration. 
The position then is that the Committee set up to con- 
sider the question of unification initiated by the Insti- 
tute has come to the conclusion that it will be best 
arrived at by bringing the architects in the United 
Kingdom into the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
That conclusion is under consideration by the 
Associates and Licentiates, but no decision has been 
yet reached. I wanted to bring that out clearly because 
there mav be some misapprehension as to the exact 
position which we have reached at the present time. 
We have got no farther than the realm of Principle, we 
have not entered the realm of Detail at all. It is not 
advisable at the moment to confuse the issue which 
does really present itself to us now by being under the 
impression that we have any detailed method of effect- 
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ing unification. In IMay of this year, at a meeting of the 
Committee, which, I understand, was attended by 33 
members, and if I had been there would have been 
composed of just 50 per cent, of the Committee, a 
statement on unification was submitted to be issued to 
the members of the Institute. From that statement a 
certain number of members of the Committee dissented, 
and the result is that we have two statements before us 
— a majority statement and a minority statement signed 
by four members of the Committee. I want to ask vou 
just for a few moments this morning to applv your 
minds as judicially as possible to those two statements, 
and see where they lead us. I think it is important to 
do that, because this question is in a different position 
to what it was before March 1930. We can never get 
back to that. We can never escape the influence of these 
last two years of discussion and negotiation. The major- 
ity statement is to the effect that the interest of the pro- 
fession will be best served by the grouping of the entire 
profession into an organic whole under the name of the 
Royal Institute. I do not want to go into all the details 
of the resolution, but that is the substance of it. The 
minority, I gather, would like to know a little more 
what is meant by the term “ grouping into an organic 
whole.” It is not possible until we get further into the 
matter of detail to make a very clear statement on that 
point, but I think we may well bear in mind that we 
are in the age of groupings. If we look at what is going 
on outside the profession, we see that we are in a period 
in which the whole tendency is for those who have 
common interests to get together into a group and to 
unite themselves as effectively as possible for the pur- 
poses they have commonly at heart. One does not need 
to give any illustrations of that — it is pretty apparent. 
The IMinority Statement, signed by men of high reputa- 
tion and long standing in the profession, men whose 
views deserve to be and must be taken into account, 
puts forward a difference of opinion between these men 
and those who form the majority. What is the issue 
between the two bodies ? I have read the two state- 
ments very carefully, and I have read them first of all 
to find out what are the points of agreement, because 
in any negotiations it is much more important to ascer- 
tain how' far you agree than how far you differ. It may 
very well be that when you have ascertained the extent 
of your agreement you may find it possible to extend 
that agreement to such an extent as to wash out your 
differences. In what do they agree ? They both want 
unification. The majority say, “ unification is desir- 
able ; the minority say, “ we are strongly in favour 
of unification.” There is no issue on that point. And 
they are both in favour of registration. If there is any- 
body here, or if there is anybody in the profession who 
does not want registration, then for them there is no 
interest at all, either in the whole proceedings of the 
Unification Committee or in the statements issued by 
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either the majority or the minority groups. To the man 
who does not want registration the whole matter is 
immaterial, and I am not addressing myself to him in 
the slightest degree. The whole Committee want regis- 
tration. I am going to assume that those of ns who are 
here want it. It is difRcult to understand any body of 
persons in the profession not wanting it. What does it 
mean ? Registration means a profession. Whatever one 
may think about it, there is no doubt that there is a dif- 
ference between our standing and the standing of doctors 
and lawyers . There is a profession of architecture which 
cannot be said to exhibit itself to the world in the same 
light as the profession of medicine and the profession 
of the law, and there is no doubt that registration is the 
most potent if not the only thing that can substantially 
move the profession of architecture up into line with 
medicine and the law. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the profession as a whole is in favour of it ; that 
the Unification Committee want it ; that the majority 
and minority both agree on that point. Let us keep 
that steadily before us in considering these two state- 
ments. Registration is the thing agreed on. What, then, 
is the difference between the majority and minority on 
the Committee ? It is this. The majority and the 
minority both want to get to the same goal, but the 
majority say, “ Let’s get to registration by way of 
unification ” ; while the minority say, “ We will get 
unification by way of registration.” The majority say, 
“ Unify first, and you will then get registration ” ; and 
the minority say, “ Register first, and then you will 
unify.” That is the issue. Those of us who want to 
come to a conclusion on that question have got to decide 
whether we are agreed on the goal, and then to decide 
which is the best path by which we can reach that goal. 
.Are the majority right in saying that we will get regis- 
tration by way of preliminary unification, or are the 
minority right in saying that we can go on to registra- 
tion without any such preliminary steps, and that 
having got registration then unification will follow. 
There is nothing very abstruse about the thing at all. 
We want registration. What is registration ? Registra- 
tion is the entering upon a register of men who have 
fulfilled certain conditions. That involves two things. 
It involves stating the conditions, and it involves setting 
up an authority which will decide whether the con- 
ditions have been fulfilled or not. Those are the two 
essential things for registration. You must agree on the 
conditions under which men shall go on the register, 
and you must set up an authority which will say 
whether those conditions have been fulfilled or not. 
If this was a matter which couldtbe dealt with inside 
the profession, that would be one thing, but it is not. 
You cannot settle the question of registration inside the 
profession. You must go outside. The question of 
registration is not going to be settled by men who are 
in the profession, but by men who are in a much 


humbler place — in Parliament. You have to go to the 
House of Commons, and afterwards to the House of 
Lords, and you have to get a body of men who are not 
engaged in the profession, who, so far as I am able to 
judge, are not particularly interested in the profession, 
to lay down these conditions and set up this authority. 
The House of Commons lives by taking decisions, but 
it hates to do so all the time. Every time a Member of 
the House hears the Division bell he shudders, because 
he knows that for all these things he may be brought 
to judgment, and may have to give an answer as to why 
he voted this way or voted that way. All iVIembers of 
the House of Commons love to be led, and in the main 
questions upon which they have to vote they are led. 
But there crop up from time to time questions which are 
not so simply settled . They have not been raised to the 
dignity of great political issues, and I must confess, im- 
portant as I think our profession is, I cannot see any pros- 
pects of the question of what men shall be in the archi- 
tectural profession ever becoming a great political issue 
in this country, therefore, Alembers of the House of 
Commons are never likely to get the clear lead from 
their Leaders and Whips that they get on other ques- 
tions. This belongs to a class of questions which is 
not determined in that way. The House of Commons, 
if it cannot get a lead from inside, likes to get a lead 
from outside. It does not like to have a thing thrown 
before it and told, “ You must make up your mind on 
that without any lead at all.” What the House of 
Commons likes to be told is, “ This is an agreed Bill.” 
That means that those who are interested in the Bill 
have come together and have agreed that t is the best 
measure that can be brought forward. The House 
of Commons has then only to consider the interests of 
the public. When a measure comes before the House 
in that form it is likelv to get through, but when it 
appears in any form in which the House of Com.mons 
has to decide between a number of varying claims by 
people immediately concerned in the measure, it is 
likely to turn the whole thing down and say. “ Make 
up your minds what vou want before you come to us. 
You mustn’t expect us to make up your minds for 
you.” That is a statement of the case which would be 
generally admitted by anybody who knows the working 
of Parliament, and, having in mind that point of view, 
I think we must examine the majority and the minority 
statements to ascertain which are most likelv to bring 
registration before the House of Commons in a form 
likely to secure the assent of Parliament. What do the 
majority propose ? They propose to precede their ap- 
proach to Parliament by first coming to an agreement 
with the various bodies of architects in the country. 
They say, “ Let us endeavour to get into such a position 
that when we go before Parliament with the Registra- 
tion Bill we can say, ‘ These are the conditions upon 
which we think a man alone shall be allowed to come 
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on the register. These are the conditions we want in 
the Act, and this is the kind of authority we want to 
set up to see that the conditions are fulfilled. As a pro- 
fession, we are agreed on the conditions and the 
authority. Y hat we ask you to do is to giye them 
statutory force.’ ” That is the position that the major- 
ity take up. The minority take a different yiew. They 
say, '■ There is no need to do that.” They argue that 
the arrangement as proposed by the majority raises all 
kinds of very difficult questions, that on the question of 
registration there is already agreement with us ; they 
say that the Society of Architects is committed to it, 
that it is the basis that has kept it going for the last 
forty years ; they say that the Official Architects’ Asso- 
ciation is desirous of working with the Institute in 
every way, and that the Architectural Association is 
allied to the Institute and the Official Architects’ 
Association ; that being so, they say, “ We are a united 
profession on this point. The road is quite clear. Let 
us go ahead, we do not need any closer relationship. 
The only relationship we want is that of registration. 
Otherwise we desire to be as we are, and that is all 
that is required.” If I may use an illustration, both the 
majority and the minority contemplate matrimony in 
the sense of registration. The majority say, “ Let us 
be engaged first, and then we will proceed to the altar 
with the experience of our engagement, and with a real 
desire to live happily together afterwards.” The minor- 
ity say, “ No ; it is perfectly true that we have an 
interest which is sufficiently common to induce us to 
enter into the marriage state, but it is purely a mar- 
riage of convenience. Let that be clearly understood. 
No preliminary engagement at all, and we part at the 
church door.” There are grounds upon which a clergy- 
man may refuse to perform the marriage ceremony. 
I do not know if they can go quite so far as to consider 
the general feeling between the parties, but, after all, 
the House of Commons, which will play the part of 
clergyman, is likely to be influenced by the relationship 
between the parties. Let us take the best view, and 
that is that you can get agreement on the matter, though 
I confess that I think agreement on the conditions and 
authority that is to be set up will not be reached very 
easily. A'hetherthatbeso or not, Iputthis question to the 
minority. Is it likely that under the relationship which 
they desire to maintain, the conditions under which 
men would be put upon the register would be the con- 
ditions on which the Institute, acting by itself, and, 
if it were the sole body, would lay down ? Are they not 
in the nature of things bound to be something less ? 
Here you have different bodies who at the present time 
lay down their own conditions for entrance into their 
ow'n bodies, they have to come together and agree on a 
common set of conditions. Is any party likely to get 
its own way ? Is not the result likely to be a kind of 
compromise in which the conditions will be something 


less than the conditions which would be laid down if 
the Institute was dealing solely with the matter ? If 
that is true about the conditions, is it not also true 
about the authority ? If there is to be any grouping, 
and if the various architectural bodies are to remain 
independent, is it believable that they would consent 
to the authority which would determine entrance to 
the register being one of the Societies ? Is it likely 
that under any form of aereement that the Society of 
Architects w ould consent to the Royal Institute being the 
sole body to decide who would go on the register or not ? 
As architects, w'e are always negotiating with someone, 
with clients, with contractors, and others, and always 
in negotiations there has to be some give and take. I 
submit with confidence that if the minority is rio-ht 
that agreement can be obtained, then the inevitable 
result must be agreement on conditions which would 
be something less than the Institute itself would pre- 
scribe, and also agreement on some authority which 
w ould not be the Institute, but which must be some other 
authority upon which no doubt the Institute would have 
a preponderance of representation, but yet would be 
some authority other than itself. If the minority are 
right and agreement can be obtained and you can get 
your Registration Bill, then that Registration Bill will 
set up some authority which is not the Institute, but is 
a federated authority. In other words, vou will be back 
in the position in which the Committee found itself 
before IMay 1921, when they were considering the 
question whether they should be one body arrived at 
by amalgamation or a federated body. It decided that 
there must be one body, and that body the Institute. 
The effect of the policy advocated by the minority 
would be to set up a statutory body governing entrance 
to the architectural profession which would not be the 
Institute. Of two bodies, one must always be the lesser. 
You cannot maintain equality. I venture to predicate 
that if you get a measure of registration through the 
Houses of Parliament in which an authority not the 
Institute is set up and has the power of opening and 
shutting the doors of the profession, that that authority 
will in the course of time be the greater power, and. the 
Institute will lose prestige and position. What you have 
to decide is to w hom are the keys ot heaven to be given 
— to the Institute or to some other authontv to be set 
up by Parliament ? That appears to me to be the 
logical re-iult ot following the course laid down by the 
minority even if that course should be successful. But 
would it be successful .' Could agreement he arrived 
at r I venture to doubt it. \\ hat we should find would 
be that architects would come before the House of 
Commons on the Registration Bill in the same position 
as the nurses two years ago. The nurses were not 
agreed, and it led to a fierce conflict in the House of 
Commons between the two bodies which represented 
the nurses. Let me read what the Minister of Health 
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said when the Bill was turned down : “ The Govern- 
“ment arranged for meetings with the various parties 
“ who are interested in this Bill and have had conferences 
“ with them with the view of discovering whether a 
“ sufficient measure of agreement could be reached by 
“ which we could obtain a Bill. I am sorry to sav that 
‘'the result of these conferences has convinced me 
“ against my will that such an agreement is not obtain- 
“ able. I think it arises from the fact that those who are 
“interested were not by any means agreed as to what 
“was implied bj’ registration. In some quarters it was 
“ thought that the authority responsible for registration 
“ should deal with the conditions of training — not only 
“ the standard arrived at, but the conditions and conduct 
“ of training. Another difficulty is that it appears to be 
“thought bv some that the bodv responsible for the 
“ register should control the conditions of employment. 
“ I found that the differences on these and kindred sub- 
jects were so great that it was quite out of the question 
“ to bring about an agreement. The controversy appears 
“ to have been unfortunateh' mixed up with personal and 
“sectional issues which cannot be reconciled.” 

Just as the Bill promoted by different bodies of nurses 
who had not come to an agreement failed to pass the 
Houseof Commons, so a Bill promoted by different bodies 
of architects not in agreement would fail to pass the House . 
So that if you do agree 3’ou get something less than the In- 
stitute, and if you do not agree, you get nothing at all. 
The minoritypoint out the position in which the Institute 
stands at the present moment — its influence, its prestige, 
and the fact that it has been built up really on a basis of 
excluding from the Institute men who were not pre- 
pared to undergo the examination and obtain the quali- 
fications demanded bv the Institute, and they draw 
attention to the fact that a great number of men have 
spent time and money to pass these examinations to 
secure the qualifications, and that the effect of the 
majoritv proposals would be to deprive these men of 
the advantage which the possession of these qu.tlifica- 
tions gives them. That is a strong point. I am not a 
London architect, I am a provincial man, and I know 
what it means to provincial men to secure these quali- 
fications and the advantage it gives them in their work. 
But, coming back to registration, the minority itself says 
that in the course of time this difference would disappear. 
If the present basis of the Institute was preserved, it would 
in the course of time bring evert'body into the Institute, 
which would wipe out the whole of the advantages, but 
you have further to consider that registration itself must 
to some extent obliterate that difference because there is 
not the faintest shadow of hope that under registration 
}’ou can differentiate between the men \cho have the 
qualifications and those who have not. Ae have seen 
the nurses and the dentists come for registration. When 
the dentists came they endeavoured to differentiate on 
the register between men proper!}' qualified and the 


men who had no such qualifications. They said, “ Give 
us a differential register. We want all inside, but not 
on the same terms.” Their argument might almost be 
used in the same words for the architects’ profession. 

The object of the Bill is to establish the dental profession 
on a sound and permanent footing. For that purpose it 
is proposed to bring in a large number of persons who 
in the eyes of the law have not been qualified to practice 
dentistry hitherto. It is a very large and generous action 
on the part of those who have already cjualified to agree 
to this extension. They have given hostages to fortune, and 
have undergone long years in training to follow out the 
course established under the law, and to get put on the 
qualified register of the Act of 1S78. These men have 
spent time and money to do that which the State con- 
sidered the minimum necessary. They admit now, in the 
National public interest, that the great thing is to secure 
control and check over those who are not so qualified. 
They object, however, to the idea that men who have gone 
through the training in the theory and practice of dentistry 
should be put on the register on equal terms with those 
who are not so qualified, so that in the eyes of most men 
and women there would be no difference between them. 
The proposal is that those who do not take the examina- 
tion are to be shown on the special list. We want to be 
shown readily and clearly those who are and those who are 
not properly qualified. 

The Minister of Health refused to accept the pro- 
posal in these words : — 

The Government cannot accept the amendment. I 
have some sympathy with the point of view put forward 
that dentists who have pursued long and careful scientific 
study and who have thoroughly qualified themselves in 
every direction for their profession may feel that the ad- 
mission of a large number of men to the same register who 
have not undergone the same training as they have is a 
form of dilution. But the whole scheme and purpose of 
this Bill is this : .\t the present tune anybody can set him- 
self up as a practising dentist without any qualifications, 
restraint or discipline. The dental profession — i.c., the 
people who are on the register of 1S78 — -are the people who 
have complained of this state of things. They are the 
people who want this state of things to come to an end. 
They are the people who have asked that the unregistered 
dentist should be brought under professional discipline. 
-As this amendment stands, you are not going to put these 
people on the register. You are going to say : " We are 
now going to have a separate list of sheep and goats.” I 
don’t know whether the unregistered dentist would not be 
in a better position in the present condition of things, 
because nowadays there is no such list of sheep and goats, 
although there may be a list of sheep. You cannot have it 
both ways. It will be a great future advantage to get an 
entirely unregulated dental practice prohibited ; and if, at 
the eleventh hour, when we have got most of the various 
interests into line, we should break up again and throw the 
whole thing back into the melting pot, it would be a great 
pity. 

It is dear then if you are going to have registration. 
Parliament will not agree to a special list of men who 
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hav2 the Institute qualifications, and therefore I say to 
those who say that the proposal of the majority would 
tend to obliterate the qualifications that registration 
would do the same thing. There are difficulties both 
wavs, but to my own view, and, I think, the view probably 
of the bulk of the profession, the course which the ma- 
jority propose to take is the wiser course. They propose 
to break the back of their difficulties outside the House, 


and not to attempt to do it inside the House. If you 
cannot get unification outside the House, you cannot 
get unification after going there. You must take the 
risk. That there is a risk the minority point out. It is 
the risk of diminishing the prestige and position of the 
Institute, but the risk which will be run by the minority 
is a greater one, that of bringing into existence an au- 
thority which in time would be superior to the Institute. 


The Conference Banquet 


The Conference Banquet took place on Friday evening, 

9 June, at the Park Hotel, and was presided over by the 
President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A. Among the special 
guests were the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress of 
Cardiff, Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. J. C. Gould, M.P., 
the Mayor of Newport, Mr. D. E. Roberts (President of 
the South Wales Institute of Engineers), Dr. and Mrs. W. 
Evans Hoyle, Mr. Wm. Gibson (President, Cardiff Master 
Builders’ .Association), Mr. Fred Lewis (President, 
S.W.B.T. Employers’ Federation), and Dr. W. Evans 
Hoyle (Director of the National Aluseum of Wales). 

"The PRESIDENT, in proposing the loyal toasts, re- 
ferred especially to the Prince of Wales, whose health he 
proposed, not only because he was Prince of the Princi- 
pality of Wales or Heir .Apparent to the Throne, but also 
because he was an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

The LORD MAA'OR OF C.ARDIFF (Mr. F. Harold 
Turnbull, J.P.), in proposing the toast of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the South Wales Institute 
of .Architects, said ; May I be allowed, Mr. President, to 
say that it has been a great pleasure to me that during my 
year of office I have had the honour of receiving the repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Institute of British .Architects. I 
most heartily welcome you to Cardiff on behalf of the 
citizens of Cardiff. It is an honour to have your Confer- 
ence in our city, and it will be a great success in 
every respect. We hope that you will carr>- away from 
Cardiff ver\- happy memories of your visit. I understand, 
Mr. President, that last year was the first occasion on 
which the Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
.Architects was held in the provinces. I felt that the first 
time the Royal Institute came into the provinces they 
should have chosen Cardiff. British architects have some- 
thing to thank Cardiff for. I think you ought to have 
a feeling of gratitude akin to that which we, as citizens of 
Cardiff, feel towards the City Councillors of Cardiff of 
20 years ago who decided to purchase Cathays Park. In 
my estimation that was a policy of courage to decide to 
spend half a million, for 20 years ago was something quite 
different to to-day. To have spent that and to have 
reserved the land for the lay-out of public buildings is 
something for tvhich we should all feel gratitude. Cardiff 
has given your profession an opportunity of showing what 
the ideal of public buildings should be. There is another 
reason why Cardiff should be encouraged by the Royal 
Institute of British .Architects, and that is because we are 
doing what we can to encourage your profession. A'ou 
probably know that we have established a Department of 
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.Architecture and Civic Design at our Technical College, 
While I am on that subject might I be allowed to thank the 
Secretary of the South Wales Institute of .Architects for the 
real assistance that body has given us in setting up that 
Department ? Not only have they shown great willingness, 
but they have given great practical assistance. .As a lay- 
man, I feel that there are two sides to your profession. 
There is the artistic side, and there is also the scientific 
side. I believe that in our municipal buildings of Cardiff 
we have almost perfect examples of both sides of the archi- 
tects’ profession, as I understand it. We have, first of all, 
buildings which are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
wholly admirably serve the purpose for which they were 
designed. I should say that no little of the success which 
we have achieved in the administration of Cardiff is due to 
its beautiful surroundings. I can assure you that the 
people of Cardiff are ver>’ grateful for what architects have 
done for them. I trust that the success of the Royal Insti- 
tute will be continued. I believe that the profession of 
architecture is a really noble profession. I believe that the 
work you do promotes the health and happiness of the 
people, and nothing could be more noble than that. 

The PRESIDENT : We members of the Institute have 
to thank you, my Lord Mayor, for the very charming way 
in which you have proposed the toast of the Royal Insti- 
tute. A’ours are the kind of expressions towards the archi- 
tect that we delight to hear. I want to say that your recep- 
tion of the members of the Conference last night, at which, 
unfortunately, I was prevented from being present owing 
to an accident which might happen to anyone — a client — 
was appreciated by all our members. 

Why are we here to-night ? Why a Conference ? .And 
why at Cardiff ? The answer is in the toast to which I am 
responding. The answer is the Royal Institute of British 
.Architects and the South Wales Institute of Architects. 
We desire to meet together and to foster fellowship 
amongst fellow craftsmen. Cardiff represents these 
objects for which the Royal Institute of British .Architects 
stands. What are those objects ? First the elevation of 
architecture. Cardiff as a city has done its share in the 
elevation of the art of the architect. We of London who 
help to manage the Royal Institute look upon Cardiff as a 
pioneer city in the promotion of modern architecture in an 
exceptionally beautiful lay-out. .Another object is the pro- 
tection of the architect. Many people think that the pro- 
tection of the interests of the architect from a monetary 
point of view is our sole object, but we protect the archi- 
tect in many ways besides the protection of the pocket. 
There is the educational side, the promotion of a successful 
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future for architecture. Starting in this sphere much later 
than some rivals, Cardiff has none the less made great pro- 
gress, and we can congratulate her on the capture ofiMr. 
Purchon. We hope also that the Institute helps in the pro- 
motion and protection of the honour of architects as pro- 
fessional men. Then there is the question of brotherhood. 
Those of us who live in London regard the co-operation of 
others living in other cities as valuable. Long ago we 
lost the idea that London is the only centre. The Royal In- 
stitute’s activities are spread not only over the whole of the 
British Isles, but also over the whole of the British world, 
and every spot within it is a centre from which an effort 
is made to maintain the brotherhood and prestige of the 
profession. Lastly, there is an enlargement of life which 
we all hope to promote, and without which I do not see 
how architecture can succeed. What is an architect ? He 
is a man who with a few loads of bricks is expected to make 
a house. A great painter was once asked what he mixed his 
colours w'ith, and he replied “ brains.” If an architect is 
asked what he lays his bricks with, he will reply “ hope.” 
I wish all success to the Conference. I W'ish to say how 
much I missed Major Barnes’ paper this morning. It is a 
subject we all have very much at heart, and the enlighten- 
ment he gave must have been of great help. It is a sub- 
ject which has been tinged not with antagonism but with 
difference of opinion. I do not say that anyone has 
malicious motives behind those differences of opinion. As 
a very old member of the Royal Institute I have welcomed 
differences of opinion as showing that there is life and 
energy in it still. The differences of opinion are not going 
to kill the Royal Institute, they are going to give it more 
life. I have very nearly got to the end of my first year of 
office, and I am going to plunge into my second year full 
of hope for the future. Friendship and enthusiasm are the 
great things. They are infectious. If you will make it your 
business to infect your friends with enthusiasm and your 
enthusiasm wdth friendships I am sure we shall go far. 

Mr. PERCY THOAIAS, O.B.E. [A.] (President South 
Wales Institute of Architects) ; I am very glad of the 
opportunity of thanking you, my Lord Mayor, on behalf 
of the South Wales Institute of Architects, for the help 
you have given in making this Conference a success. I 
am sure the whole company will endorse what Mr. M ater- 
house has said regarding the most excellent entertainment 
and gracious welcome you gave us last evening. I should 
like, Mr. President, to thank you also for the honour you 
have done us in selecting Cardiff for the Conference this 
year. The far-reaching effects of your visit will be of 
inestimable value to the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects. Although we in Cardiff are proud of our city, and 
expect visitors to praise our civic centre and fine buildings, 
there is no doubt that public interest in architectural 
matters is not so keen as might be expected. The number 
of public men in Cardiff interested in architecture is 
remarkably small, and if this visit and the publicity given 
to it stimulate interest in architectural matters then it will 
have been a success. I cannot help feeling that the pro- 
fession in South Wales is responsible for this apathy to 
some extent. The standard in the past has not been very 
high. It is not many years since the mention of South 
Wales in architectural circles in London produced pretty 
much the same effect as the mention of Wigan by a music- 
hall comedian produces to-day. We feel that things have 


altered since then. At any rate we in South Wales have 
done our part in the propaganda work during recent years. 
There has been a slow but sure awakening of public 
interest in public buildings, in town planning and so forth. 

I should like to give you a few figures. In 1912 the South 
Wales Institute numbered, members and students, 61 in 
all. There was an occasional winter lecture, very badly 
attended, an annual dinner, and, most important of all, an 
annual picnic ! To-day our membership is over 200. We 
are the fourth largest of the Allied Societies, and that 
increase has taken place since the war. We have branches 
in Newport, Swansea, and the Northern Valley. We have 
public lectures on architectural subjects in Cardiff, New- 
port and Swansea, and we have this infant school of archi- 
tecture in Cardiff. That school is in very capable hands, 
and we have no doubt that the effect will be seen in our 
cities in the years to come. 

Major HARRY BARNES, M.P., proposing the toast of 
“ Our Guests,” said : We feel that Cardiff architects are 
very' fortunate in having at the head of the civic body of 
their city a gentleman such as the Lord Mayor. Some 
great scheme comes before the civic heads, and sometimes 
they think that what is wanted is an engineer, and some- 
times a surveyor, but we desire to see at the head of every 
civic body a man who is capable of saying that what is 
wanted is an architect. I have to ask you to associate with 
this toast the name of Mr. J. C. Gould, M.P., and Dr. 
W. Evans Hoyle, M.-A.., Director of the National Museum 
of Wales. You are fortunate in Cardiff in possessing in 
Mr. Gould a man who commands not only the respect of 
the House of Commons but also the respect of the 
country. I am sure that Mr. Gould will appreciate that 
his name is associated with the toast not only because of 
his personal qualifications, but because he is the repre- 
sentative of one of the great patron classes of architecture. 
Great architecture is only possible under two conditions. 
One is that you shall have a great moving idea, and the 
second is that you have the control of other people’s 
money. I know only' three ways of getting control of other 
people’s money. The first is by way’ of commotion. That 
is the way of the conqueror. To that we as architects owe 
the great range of military buildings, which has put a 
castle down in the heart of Cardiff and has given to Wales 
as treasures her great castles of the past. The second is the 
method of devotion. It is the method of the Churchman, 
and has given us the great cathedrals. The third is by 
promotion, and that is the way of commerce. It is to the 
great merchant princes of the past that architecture owes so 
much. One cannot think of the great Northern Italian 
cities, of the cities of the Hanseatic League, and, indeed, 
of our English cities, w ithout seeing how much we owe to 
the great merchant princes of the past. Nothing better can 
be done by our merchant princes than to leave behind 
them in their cities great memorials of their prosperity. I 
ask you to couple with this toast the name of Dr. Evans 
Hoyle, Director of the National Museum of Wales. Car- 
diff, as our President has told you, is one of the cities in 
the L'nited Kingdom that has exhibited a great conception 
of the place of architecture in municipal life ; and if I 
might close these remarks by reading to you a public 
decree of 1294 from the City Council of Florence I think 
you will agree with me that the spirit which prompted 
those great building enterprises which are now the chief 
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attraction of Northern Italy is to-day alive in the city of 
Cardiff. In 1294 the city of Florence had put two adjacent 
cities in their proper place, and this is what the city 
council of that day said : “ As it becomes the sovereign 
prudence of a people of high origin to proceed to business 
in such a manner that its wisdom no less than the magna- 
nimity of its conduct is attested by works outwardly 
achieved, the master architect of our community is ordered 
to make models and drawings of the utmost prodigality and 
magnificence for the restoration of S. Reparata that 
the industry and right of man may never again invent, or 
ever be able to undertake anything whatsoever more vast 
or more beautiful.” That was the spirit that bought 
Cathay s Park and put up the buildings there. ” It is now 
made law — and I would have these w ords printed in 
evert' council chamber in the land — ” It is now made law 
that no public works shall be begun unless with the inten- 
tion of making them correspond with the great soul made 
up of the souls of all the citizens united in one soul.” 
That was the spirit which made Florence. That is the 
spirit that is making Cardiff. 

iMr. J. C. GOLLD, M.P., in responding to the toast, 
said ; Major Barnes, my Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
we shall certainly in the future be more careful to make 
our towns and cities more conducive to comfort and 
beauty. In that task to-day one of the greatest difficulties 
we have to contend with is the relationship which exists 
benveen workmen and those desirous of extending their 


operations. One of my friends, a member of your Insti- 
tute and a wry well-known London architect, is engaged 
with me in building some large buildings outside this 
country. \Vc are also building a large building in this 
country. .-Xnd we are encountering so many difficulties, 
brought about by trades-union intiuences, that we are 
finding It almost impossible to go on. You may have all 
the building schemes and .ill the houses \ou want, and 
houses erected at amazing low costs, but 1 venture to sav 
that the eiuality of the work going into the houses to-dav is 
such that in 20 to to years' time they will fall down. That 
is false economy. I regret exceedingly that in the hurry-up 
process of civic building we are putting houses uo which 
are unsafe, d'he day has gone when a man laid his thou- 
sand bricks a d.iy. Restrictions hat e been superimposed, 
and men to-day are working against time for money and 
wages. It is a reactionan.' movement, and reacts on every 
class in the community. We have to realise that the great 
cry for larger houses has gone and that we are back again 
to thrift and economy. We in this part of the country are 
faced with such conditions that unless we can economise 
we shall not know how we are to carry on. What we want 
is a little more human understanding between the work- 
man and the employer and the civic authorities. If we 
could only get that we should not find half so many 
unemploved walking the streets of Cardiff. 

Dr. W. E\ANS HOYLE also responded to the 
toast. 


A Personal Impression of the Conference 

By LT. COL. G. NEWTON, M.A., M.C. [T.]. 


So many light and airy accounts of the Cardiff Con- 
ference have already floated on the breeze that I feel a 
little self-conscious as I fill my own small balloon with 
gas. But no doubt the light touch is the right one for 
these conferences. They should be in the main a social 
gathering, an opportunity for printed names to become 
faces and figures, for those to become acquainted whose 
work lies far apart up and down the country but who 
pursue, often uphill, the same elusive mistress. ,\nd the 
Conference we have just attended kept its due character 
of light-heartedness from the first moment when I 
walked up the marble stairs of the City Hall to the sound 
of a hurricane of distant laughter (I thought the Lord 
Mayor was holding a rerv lively reception, but it was 
really a Welsh choir giving a laughing chorus), to the 
last, when I left the grounds of Bute Castle (I w-asn’t 
able to stop for the char-a-banc tour on Sunday), while 
peacocks vied in chorus to the sound of instruments of 
music. 

Of course, if conferences arc in essence social and 
personal, it is important that as manv should come as 
can. There is no doubt the attendance should have been 
larger ; and though manv cheerful souls from the North 
and Midlands were there to enliven gatherings by day 
and prolong until midnight the quiet flow of story and 
reminiscence, many who had been hopetl for were 


missed, and the London trains might have been very 
muchfuller. Perhaps theywere all savingupfor nextyear. 

The general programme was to open the day with 
a meeting, at which a paper w as read (one dav a cool and 
balanced statement of the political problem bv Major 
Barnes, and the next, a thorough examination of the 
question of civic beauty by 3.1r. Buckland), and then to 
wander, a critically appreciative multitude, round the 
fine buildings grouped to form Cardifi:''s civic centre of 
grey stone -among the trees of Cathavs Park, the City 
Hall, the I.aw Courts, the Glamorgan Countv Hall, the 
Technical Institute, the great Welsh Museum, the Fire 
Station, and Bute Castle, with its great circling wall. In 
the intervals kind hosts swept one awav to luncli or tea, 
and the adienturous penetrated coal-mines or sought 
the quietness of Llandaff or Bodlev’s scarlet-ceiled 
church. The banquet was like manv another ; we groped 
through the fumes ot the photographer’s flash-light to 
find the wine, which came not, and filled up the inter- 
vals of talk scanning the plan of tables to identify many 
friends we wished to know again ; hut it was unlike many 
in the excellence of nearly all the speeches. 

So at last we parted, the richer for having met and 
made new friends. Next year more must come, the 
hotels must be better, the welcome cannot be more 
cordial. 
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Civic Architecture and Art Commissions 

By H. T. BUCKLAND, PRESIDENT OF THE BIRMINGHAM A.A. 

Read before the Cardiff Conference of Architects on Saturday, loth June 


I HOPE I shall not be regarded as laying claim to any 
special knowledge upon the subject upon which I 
am about to speak, or as holding any brief to advo- 
cate a policy on the subject. Many, I feel sure, have 
been devoting far more attention and consideration to 
the matter than I have done, and could far more worthily 
present a case. That I should have been invited to 
address vou upon the matter at all is due, I imagine, to 
the fact that I was impertinent enough to throw out a 
few suggestions at the Conference at Liverpool last year, 
which were received with so much gratifying apprecia- 
tion that it became evident then, and in subsequent 
correspondence, there was a widespread interest in the 
subject, which was only awaiting an opportunity for 
wider discussion ; and when I was honoured by an invi- 
tation from the organisers of this Conference to initiate 
such a discussion by giving an address, I willingly 
accepted, in the hope that I might be able to further a 
project of which I have always been an ardent advocate. 

At the outset, it will, perhaps, be well to define what 
we mean by the terms “ Civic Architecture ” and 
“ Art Commissions.” The former scarcely needs any 
definition ; one naturally assumes that it means the 
architecture of our cities which comes under the control 
of or is erected by civic authorities out of public funds. 

“ Art Commissions ” in countries where such exist are 
committees composed of persons of taste and others in 
authority, to whom are referred matters of art, archi- 
tecture and civic adornment, and in most cases civic 
development. 

Among the questions which might be asked are : 
(i j ” hv does the need for such commissions arise ? ” 
(2) '■ Plow are we to know that the working of such com- 
miissions would be of benefit to the community ? ” 

A reply to the first could be givten by a thoughtful 
observer in any city in our country, and to the second an 
enquiry as to the results achieved where such commis- 
sions have existed for a number of years would, I think, 
afford sufficient evidence. 

Although our “ thoughtful observer ” might be able, 
as a result of his observations, to report that there 
certainly appeared to be a need for such a commission to 
guard against the haphazard development which charac- 
terises most of our cities, it remains, I think, for us to 
consider whv this state of things exists. 

It is a little unfortunate that, in spite of excellent 
intentions, civic authorities themselves are frequently 
the greatest hinderersof a proper civic development and 
adornment. This is due, I think, to several causes, 
among them probably the first is a mistaken idea with 
regard to economv, coupled with a praiseworthy desire 
to exercise the authority which is vested in councillors 


by the electors. The second a deep-seated faith in his 
own convictions, which exists in the mind of the citv 
councillor, and a belief that taste is a matter of opinion. 
The third a commendable, but frequently exaggerated, 
idea of his own capabilities and those of the city 
officials. 

I suggest that the ideas with regard to economy are 
“ mistaken," because in the majority of cases the city 
engineer is made the chief adviser in matters of expen- 
diture upon public works, whatever their character. 
This function should doubtless appertain to him where 
the work is such as comes within the bounds of his 
experience, as, for example, road making, drainage, 
street improvements, lighting, etc. ; but when it 
becomes a question of civic improvements, it certainly 
appears to be poor economy to give him jurisdiction 
over expenditure upon questions of new buildings and 
the adornment of the city, which he is not qualified by 
training or experience to deal with, even though by so 
doing a saving in professional fees is effected. 

Vfhen advancing tliis contention one is frequently 
met by the retort that the city engineer is a qualified 
architect, sometimes an Associate or Fellow of the 
Institute. I think the reply to this is that any man whose 
time is fully engaged upon the routine duties of a city 
engineer could not possibly devote sufficient time to the 
development of his artistic faculties to justify a depen- 
dence upon his opinion in matters of art. 

The praiseworthy desire of a city councillor to e.xer- 
cise the authority vested in him by the electors is a little 
difficult to combat when making suggestions that advice 
from others than councillors and officials should be 
sought, as one is always faced by the argument that 
the city councillor is responsible to the ratepayer, and 
that it would not be fair to the electors to let anyone else 
dictate as to what should be done upon matters in which 
public expenditure is involved. Behind this argument 
we find him taking refuge in order to enable himself to 
exercise that taste which he treasures as a matter of 
opinion, and conceal his secret satisfaction and faith in 
his own capabilities and those of the city officials with 
whom he is in dailv touch. 

If this is a fair statement of the case, and you are in 
agreement with me as to the desirabilitv of forming art 
commissions to exercise some sort of jurisdiction over 
such matters as I have outlined, it must be apparent at 
the outset that we shall have to combat very deep- 
seated convictions founded upon a practice and point 
of view which it will be very difficult to combat ; but 
of this I propose to speak later. 

In America there appears to be a keener public 
interest in civic development than is evident in England, 
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and perhaps other countries ; and through the good 
offices of our Secretary, iMr. iMacAIister, and the 
courtesy of various organisations in America, which I 
most gratefully acknowledge, I have been furnished 
with a number of very interesting documents, including 
reports of the working of various art commissions, sug- 
gestions as to their organisation and scope, and copies 
of the laws relating to art commissions in no fewer than 
twenty of the largest cities in America, from which it is 
evident that a quarter of a century ago the need or 
desirability of forming such organisations had for some- 
time been felt, withthe result that in 1 898 laws were passed 
in the Citv of Boston estabhshing an Art Department, 
under the charge of five art commissioners, who were 
appointed as follows : — 

One from a list of three persons selected by the trustees 
of the IMuseum of Fine Arts ; one from a list of three per- 
sons selected by the trustees of the Boston Public Libraiy ; 
one from a list of three persons selected by the trustees of 
thelMassachusetts Institute of Technolog>'; one from a list 
of three persons selected by the Boston Art Club ; and one 
from a list of three persons selected by the Boston SocieU" 
of Architects. 

In these laws it was enacted that : — 

No work of art shall become the property of the said city 
by purchase, gift or othenvise unless such work of art, or the 
design for the same, together with a statement of the pro- 
posed location of the same shall first have been submitted 
to and approved by said board acting by a majority of all its 
members ; nor shall any work of an, until so approved, be 
erected or placed in, over or upon, or allowed to extend in, 
over or upon any street, avenue, square, place, common, 
park, municipal building or other public place under the 
control of said city or any department or officer thereof. 
No existing work of art in the possession of said city shall 
be removed, re-located or altered in any way that may be 
ordered except by a vote passed and approved, in writing, 
by all the members of said commission, and also approved 
by the mayor. 

When so requested by the mayor or the city council, said 
commission may, in its discretion, act in a similar capacity 
with similar powers, in respect to the design of any munici- 
pal building, bridge, approach, lamp, ornamental gate or 
fence, or other structure erected, or to be erected, upon 
land belonging to the city, and in respect to any arch, 
bridge, structure or approach which is the property of any 
corporation or individual, and extends in, over or upon any 
street, avenue, highway, park or public place ; but this 
section shall not apply to structures authorised to be 
erected under the provisions of chapter five hundred of the 
Acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, and 
shall not be construed as intended to impair the power of 
the board of park commissioners of said city to refuse its 
consent to the erection or acceptance of any public monu- 
ment or memorial, or other work of art of any sort, within 
any park or public place in said city under the jurisdiction 
of said board. 

In 1899 there was created, in Chicago, a commission 
known as the Art Commission of the City of Chicago, 
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the said commission to proceed and act in accordance 
with the provisions of an Act of the legislature entitled, 
“ an Act to provide for the creation of art commissions 
in cities and to define their powers.” Tliis was approved 
on 24th April I S99 ; but even earlier than these was the 
appointment of a “ Commission of Sculpture ” for 
Connecticut State Capitol, the laws of which are dated 
1887. 

The laws governing the formation of art commissions 
in the twentv cities already referred to are very similar 
in genera' scope, and onlv varv in matters of detail. The 
best suinmarv of the considered views upon the subject 
is contained n a report of a committee appointed at a 
conference of members of art commissions which was 
held in New York in May 1913, upon the invitation of 
the Arc Commission of the City of New York, which 
was attended bv members of nine city, two state, one 
national art commission and delegates from seven cities 
At this conference the proper functions and powers of 
ar, commissions were discussed, and the formation of 
further commissions in the future considered. The 
desirability of the establishment of commissions in both 
cities and states was strongly emphasised, and certain 
general conclusions were reached as to the proper form 
of organisation and the functions of such commissions. 
A general agreement was arrived at upon the following 
points : — • 

1 . The desirability of including the mayor, or, in case of 
a state commission, the governor, as a member of the 
board ; 

2. The desirability of including in the commission both 
professional men — architects (landscape architects), pain- 
ters, and sculptors, and la>Tnen ; 

3. The desirability of limiting the commission to a com- 
paratively small number — say five to nine members ; 

4. The importance of conferring upon city commissions 
the veto power, though it was felt that in the case of state 
commissions the power should be advisory only ; 

5. The necessity of adapting the form of organisation to 
the local conditions existing in each case, and the import- 
ance of subordinating matters of form and detail to the 
accomplishment of the main purpose of effecting the 
establishment of a commission, where none exists, how- 
ever limited its powers. 

At the conclusion of the conference the committee 
already referred to were appointed to draft forms of 
statutes providing for establishing city and state art 
commissions and defining their powers, as suggestions, 
and as a possible means of furthering the organisation 
of such bodies, and the following drafts were ultimately 
submitted : — 

Form A. — An Act to establish an art commission in a 
city of the first class. 

Form B. — An Act to establish an art commission in a 
city of the second class. 

For.m C. — An Act to establish a state art commission. 
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As the considered opinion of a number of men, archi- 
tects, artists and laymen experienced in the working of art 
commissions, the three forms referred to must be regarded 
as of great weight. 

I will read Form A, which is described as an Act to 
establish an art commission in the city of : — 

Section i . — There shall be an Art Commission in and for the 

city of ■, composed of the mayor, ex-officio, and six others 

appointed by him within thirty days after this Act takes effect, 
of whom three shall be persons engaged in the practice of the fine 
arts (one of whom shall be a painter, one a sculptor and one an 
architect). Three of such members shall be (or may be) 
appointed from a list or lists of painters , sculptors and architects , 
nominated by the governing board of the Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects existing in said city (or other 
organisation representing the fine arts) ; one of such members 
shall be (or may be) appointed by the mayor from a list of three 
persons nominated by the governing body of the Chamber of 
Commerce in said city, one from a list of three persons nomina- 
ted by the governing board of the Public Library of said city, 
and one from a list of three persons nominated by the governing 
board of (insert the name of a college or university situated in 
the citj-) ; and whenever the term of a member of said com- 
mission so appointed expires, or a vacancy occurs, the mayor 
shall (or may) appoint his successor from a list of persons 
nominated by the body making the original nomination. The 
members of the commission who shall be appointed by the 
mayor in the first instance shall choose by lot terms of office 
for one, two and three years, and their successors shall be 
appointed for terms of three years, except appointments to fill 
vacancies, which shall be for the unexpired term. In case any 
of the organisations entitled to make nominations as herein- 
before provided shall fail to make such nominations within sixty 
days after the expiration of a term or the occurrence of a 
vacancy, the mayor shall appoint a member to fill the vacancy 
upon his own nomination. In all matters pertaining to work 
under the special charge of a department, bureau or commission 
of the city, the head of such department, bureau or commission 
shall also act as a member of the Art Commission ex-officio, in 
reference to such work. 

Section 2 . — The members of the commission shall serve 
without compensation as such, and from their own members 
shall elect a president and vice-president, whose terms of office 
shall be for one year and until their successors are elected and 
have qualified. The commission shall have power to adopt its 
own rules of procedure and to prescribe regulations for the sub- 
mission of all matters within its jurisdiction. Four commis- 
sioners shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 3. — The commission shall have power to employ a 
secretary and such clerks, stenographers and other assistants as 
it may require, and to fix their salaries. All employees of the 
commission shall be exempt from the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act. Suitable offices shall be provided for the commis- 
sion by the Common Council. The expenses of the commission 
shall be paid by the city, and the amount of the same shall be 
fixed annually by the Common Council. 

Section 4. — Hereafter no work of art shall become the 
property of said city, by purchase, gift or otherwise, unless such 
work of art or a design of the same, together with the proposed 
location of such work of art, shall first have been submitted to 
and approved by the commission ; nor shall any work of art 
until so approved be contracted for, erected or placed in or 
upon, or allowed to extend over or upon, any street, avenue, 
square, park, public building or other property belonging to the 
city. The commission may, when they deem proper, also re- 
quire a model of the proposed work of art to be submitted. 

Section 5. — The commission shall act in a similar capacity 
with similar powers (unless its approval shall in any instance be 


dispensed with by vote of the Common Council) in respect to 
the designs of buildings, bridges, approaches, gates, fences, 
lamps or other structures erected or to be erected upon land 
belonging to the city and in respect to the lines, grades, plotting 
and designs of public parks, streets, avenues, ways and grounds 
and in respect to arches, bridges, structures and approaches 
which are the property of any corporation or individual, and 
which shall extend upon any street, avenue, highway, park or 
property belonging to the city. 

Section 6. — Xo existing work of art owned by the city shall be 
removed, relocated or altered in any way without the like 
approval of the commission ; but in case the immediate removal 
or re-location of any existing work of art shall be deemed 
necessary by the mayor, the commission shall within ten days 
after notice from him approve or disapprove of said removal or 
re-location, and in case of their failure to so act within such time 
after the receipt of such notice, they shall be deemed to have 
approved the same. 

Section 7. — If the commission shall fail to decide on any 
matter submitted to it, expect a submission involving the im- 
mediate removal or re-location of a work of art, within sixty 
days after the submission thereof, they shall be deemed to have 
approved the same. 

Section 8. — The term “ work of art ” as used in this Act shall 
apply to and include all paintings, mural decorations, stained 
glass, statues, bas-reliefs, tablets, sculptures, monuments, 
fountains, arches or other structures of a permanent character 
intended for ornament or commemoration. 

Section 9. — Any member of the commission who shall be 
employed by the city to execute a work of art or structure of any 
kind requiring the approval of the commission, or who shall take 
part in a competition for such work of art or structure shaU be 
disqualified from voting thereon ; and the commission may in 
its discretion invite an expert adviser to give his opinion as to 
such work of art or structure. 

Section 10. — The commission shall, on or before the first 
Monday of March in each year, make a written report to the 
Mayor of its proceedings during the preceding calendar year. 

Section 1 1 . — The commission shall be the custodian of all 
works of art owned by the city, and shall have sole charge of the 
care and preservation thereof. 

Section 12. — This Act shall take effect immediately. 

Note. — ^The Chamber of Commerce, Public Library and the 
other institutions named are only suggested as indicating the 
character of institutions which may appropriately be entrusted 
with the right of nomination, subject to such substitutions as 
local conditions may render desirable. 

As an evidence of the appreciation with which the 
work of these commissions is regarded, I should like to 
quote from a 'etter written by President Wilson in 
hlarch 1931 to Mr. Wm. iMitchell Kendall, the archi- 
tect, upon his resignat on from the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, after four years’ service ; — 

It certainly is a cause for satisfaction on the part of the 
Government that a means has been found to secure the 
advice of men, like yourself, of taste and training in matters 
of art, so that permanently agreeable qualities may be im- 
parted to those Government works which make an appeal 
to the public eye. 

It is a further satisfaction to know that the Commission 
of Fine Arts, during the ten years of its existence, has 
maintained the spirit of continuing service ; and that even 
after the official terms of the members have expired they 
still meet with the Commission when called upon to 
discuss matters of high importance. 
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The commission referred to was created bv an Act of 
Congress approved 17th iMay 1910. Its members, 
appointed by the President for a erm of four years, 
included the following wel -known names : Herbert 
Adams, sculptor ; John Russell Pope, architect (vice- 
chairman) ; James J. Grcenleaf, landscape architect ; 
J. Alden Weir, painter ; Charles A. Platt, architect. 

The n nth report issued bv this commission in June 
1921 is a monumental document dealing with the pro- 
gress made dunns: twenty years. 

The best evidence as to whether the foimation of art 
commissions works for good so far as civic art, archi- 
tecture and development is concerned is to be found in 
the cities where such commissions e.xist, I have not 
been to America, so I cannot iudge, from personal 
experience ; but from all one hears from those who have 
I think it may be safelv said that architecture and the 
allied arts hold there a position in the public mind 
which is not the case in England. If this is so, how far 
is it due to the operations of art commissions ; and if it 
can be shown to be due to such operations, is it not time 
England took steps in the same direction ? 

I hope there are many present who will support my 


view that the time is ripe to take action. If so, it onlv 
remains to consider what action we should take. The 
first ideawhich occurs to one is to approach ci tv councils 
and endeavour to enlist their interest and get them to 
adopt some local legislation to effect the purpose. This 
has been contemplated in one or two cases, but I think 
it will be recognised upon careful consideration that the 
results achieved are likelv to depend verv largely upon 
the energy of local advocates, wliich in some cases will 
be practically negligible. I iheretore venture to suggest 
that the proper course to pursue is to approach the 
Government and impress upon it — or shall I sav con- 
vince it ' — of the need for legislation, and ensue it. I 
therefore propose, with tlie consent of the chairman, 
after the discussion which I hope will follow, to move 
the following resolution : — 

“ That this meeting requests the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to take steps m the 
proper quarter to represent to the Government the 
advisability of passing legislation for the creation 
of art commissions throughout the countrv, to act 
in a similar capacity to those already existing in 
America,” 


Discussion 

MR. PERCY THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

IN THE CHAIR 


Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.], in seconding the reso- 
lution, said I am quite satisfied in my own mind that the reso- 
lution which Mr. Buckland has proposed is one of consider- 
able importance. He has shown us that for quite a number 
of years past the Americans have been doing very useful 
work by what he calls Art Commissions. I do not know 
whether Mr. Buckland is aware that in England we are not 
quite so behindhand as he might suppose. In Kensington, 
at any rate, we already have, not what we call an Art 
Commission, but there is a Civic Art Committee, which 
has only been in existence for a short time, but which is 
fully alive to the responsibility which should devolve upon 
it. We all know, as architects, that taste is not a fixed 
quantity. I used to enjoy certain things when I was 
younger, but when I look at them now I wonder how' I 
ever thought they w ere w orth admiring. If that is possible, 
if we do move from position to position in matters of taste, 
then surely it is possible to improve the taste of our munici- 
pal authorities as well as, perhaps, those in a higher sphere. 
I suggest to Major Harry Barnes that he would do well to 
urge in another place the importance of improving public 
taste. We have not very much time to discuss this 
question, so I shall do little more than refer to an in- 
teresting article which appeared in y-esterday’s Motning 
Post on the subject of .-\rt in Oxford. I’he Slade Professor 
of Fine Art at Oxford suggests that one of the objects in 
dealing with the question of the Fine Arts should be to 
broaden the ideas of men of liberal education with regard 
to the part which art should play in public life. He discusses 
the position of art in Oxford and sums up by saying that 
if an increasing number of men who will hold responsible 
positions in after life leave the University with a broadened 


view of art something may have been achieved towards 
educating the public taste. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. 

The CH.\IRMAN : We have our Yice-President, Pro- 
fessor Adshead, with us, who will, no doubt, contribute 
something to the discussion, and also Professor Zug, of 
America, and I am sure we should very much like to hear 
him on what tliey are doing in .\merica and also on what 
he thinks we are doing in England. I am not going to take 
part in the discussion myself, although there are many 
points which go to prove that an advisory committee of 
this sort is most necessaiw and particularlv in Cardiff. 

Professor S. D. AD.SHEAD [F.] : We have all known 
Cardiff for many years as the city which presented us with 
one of the great municipal centres of the country, and I 
think we are all agreed that the collection of buildings is 
not disappointing and that you have a civic, an intellec- 
tual and administrative centre such as is not to be found 
anywhere else in the British Isle.s, I have seen nothing on 
this side of the Channel at any rate which in any way 
approaches the buildings you have here. You have a won- 
derful group of buildings and you have also one or two 
magnificent avenues. I know nothing like the fine vista of 
trees and avenue that you call King Edward YII Atentie. 
But also you have a collection of undeveloped and confused 
buddings. What is the reason ? I have no doubt the real 
reason is there is no organisation for dealing with this \ ery 
complicated question. Dealing with lay-outs such as you 
have in Cardiff is not a matter for an engineer, nor for an 
architect ; it is for a group of artistic specialists of the 
highest calibre, f ou must have a sculptor, an architect 
and you ought to have also a painter and an engineer. I 
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always think of that extraordinary commission that was 
appointed to deal with just such a confusion as you find in 
Cardiff in front of the great Capitol at Washington, and I 
should like to know — perhaps Professor Zug can inform us 
— how it was that some inspired individual or individuals 
came to the conclusion that it was necessary to appoint a 
commission to deal with the matter. It was satisfactorily 
dealt with ; it was, as Air. Buckland said, prepared with 
careful consideration, and then opened to public criticism. 
The laying out of important central areas is a much bigger 
question than city councillors realise. Only a combination 
of the best brains and thought can ensure the best results. 
Mr. Buckland must remember that America is governed in 
very different way from ourselves. America, with all her 
town-planning schemes and art commissions, is in water- 
tight compartments so far as her municipalities are con- 
cerned. We have a great central authority and our local 
authorities wait for White Papers, and so forth, and the 
operating of the central authority. I cannot say that the 
time is yet ripe for the Government to pass a measure 
dealing with the appointment of art commissions in con- 
nection with all our local authorities. I am rather more in- 
clined to think that it is a resolution which should first come 
before the Council of the Institute, who might, perhaps, 
consider first of all the question of getting local authorities 
independently to appoint something more flexible than 
statutory commissions . I have had experience with these art 
commissions with Mr. Buckland in Bimiingham. I think 
he was encouraged by what was done in Liverpool by the 
Liverpool Civic Guild, which I regard as one of the first of 
its kind. We had as the Chairman of the Civic Guild the 
Chairman of the Liverpool Art Committee, who used this 
guild as a buffer between municipal criticism and art 
direction. I think that the organisation should consist of 
some important civic authority — the mayor if possible — 
with certainly three or four members appointed by pro- 
fessional bodies outside municipal control. I am glad that 
Mr. Buckland has brought this resolution forward and I 
have great pleasure in supporting it. 

Professor ZLTG : During the past aq hours some ot you 
have said complimentary things with regard to America. 
As opposed to that I should like to give you a definition ot 
American architecture expressed by a critic. He said that 
American architecture was one thing to cover up another 
thing in imitation of a third thing which, if genuine, would 
not be worth while. That was in the eighteen-nineties. 
That was before the great development and renaissance of 
American art. The last speaker mentioned the Fine Arts 
Commission at Washington. That happens to be the com- 
mission in America which has done the best work, and its 
inception was due to the influence of President Roosevelt’s 
responding to the request of the American Institute of 
Architects. The British Institute can do the same thing for 
England. I hope you will remember t\ hen I speak that I am 
not an architect or a city planner, but a professor in an 
American college. I therefore speak in an unprejudiced 
way. There are two things I want to say in regard to art 
commissions and civic and landscape architectural develop- 
ment. My friends the landscape architects and city planners 
of America say that the first step in all civic matters is to 
rouse public opinion. Walter Aloodie's book on “ \\ hat 
is a City ? ” deals with the necessity of public propaganda. 


In Chicago thet' have used it in all manner of ways — in the 
newspapers, on the moving pictures, and in text books for 
the lower grades of the schools as well as for the higher 
grades. If vou are going to succeed with commissions you 
must have the people behind you. The city planners and 
landscape architects in the L’nited States feel very strongly 
that some architects, I mean some .American architects, 
think so much of their buildings that they forget all about 
the city and all about the approach to the buildings. They 
want their building in the most important place. .And so 
the city planners and landscape architects insist very 
stronglv that every civic commission ought to have a city 
planner and landscape architect as a member of the com- 
mission. I mention this because the city planner and land- 
scape architects are trained to have the broad vision that is 
necessary, and unless you get a m.an with this vision, 
whether he is an architect or a city planner, your commis- 
sion will never achieve its greatest success. It is true that 
Burnham was an architect and only an architect at first, 
but was led by circumstances into becoming a city planner. 
If you cannot have a city planner, then hat e someone whose 
training has developed a vision which reaches into the 
future. 

Mr. E. C. M. WILLAIOTT [.d.] : I feel that it is fortu- 
nate for Cardiff that this conference has taken place this 
particular year and that we have had the paper by Air. 
Buckland on this particular subject. I hope a copy of it will 
be sent to every member of the local city council. -As 
Professor Zug said, we have to stir up public opinion im- 
mediately. We can do our share in Cardiff by stirring up 
opinion amongst the City Council. I feel very sure that a 
p.tper .given by such a distinguished authority and backed 
with the authority of the premier Institute of the country 
would carry great weight and would eventually result in an 
attempt to set up a commission in Cardiff. I am not sure 
what the legal position of the commission would be, but 
I see no reason why we should not start a civic art com- 
mittee in connection with the city council. We have heard 
peans of praise about what has been done in the lay-out of 
Cathays Park, but every architect knows that if he cared to 
criticise it he would find many vulnerable points. The 
one great feature, the central avenue, is due to the late 
Alarquis of Bute. It is, it is true, a magnificent avenue, 
with an approach from nowhere which leads to nowhere. 

I believe that if a man of large vision had had the handling 
of it we should not have had an isolated example of town 
planning but a linked up and properly connected scheme. 

Lt.-Col. W. G. NEWTON [.d.] : I should like to take 
up a point which the last speaker raised, and that is the 
question of publicity. I feel we are dealing w-ith a matter 
which affects lay opinion, general opinion, and civic 
opinion, yet when we come to the question we creep like 
early Christians into our catacombs. It is true we have the 
Press, but to be effective in the Press you have to speak in 
headlines. I would like the Press to take down these two 
headlines. First, in the matter of civic beauty one must 
think in generations and not in periods of yearly rates, and, 
secondly, one ought to realise that beauty is a civic right. 
The .American civic commissions are very interesting in 
their origin. They started from the general excitement 
connected with the World’s Fair E.xposition in 1893, and 
subsequently Air, Burnham brought forward his far-sighted 
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plan for Chicago. When 'Sir. Buckland was talking about 
the present state of the committees on taste in America it 
seemed to me that we are in danger of thinking in terms of 
ornamental gates, fancy lamp posts, and statues. If these 
committees are to hat e a broad t ision they should not have 
compulsort' powers for two reasons . In the first place, who 
will be on them ? The old men and their views will become 
antiquated. The committees will become stereotyped, and, 
instead of being a help, in time a hindrance. Secondly, it 
is only if their views are supported by public opinion, by 
arguments and proof, that they will be really broad, alive, 
sound, and effective. The committees must win their way 
by the fact that their views are right. 

Mr. T. A. LLOYD [T.] : I am perfectly convinced that 
unless we have behind these commissions an ,i\ailable 
means of instructing public opinion our efforts will be in 
vain. I understand that in America they have what are 
called civic clubs formed for the express purpose of educat- 
ing public opinion and fostering right ideals in regard to 
city planning. I think we might do very much more than 
we are doing in that direction. In Cardiff there is a parti- 
cularly good opening for such a club. It has occurred to me 
that one very useful method of getting some of this work 
done is to tack it on to the town planning scheme. 

Mr. BUCKLAND (replying) said the danger is that city 
councils may profess to recognise these civic committees 
and yet never refer an^hing to them. Why I put the reso- 
lution forward is that the time has come for the Institute to 
take what steps it thinks advisable. Do not let us imagine 
that we can do anything with city councils. Let us go to 
the top and get the higher powers to force the local authori- 
ties to consult the commission. I am in perfect agreement 
with Mr. Newton that these bodies should not have statu- 
tort’, compulsory powers, but that they should depend upon 
the support they receive from public opinion. I am going 
to suggest that we must not leave Cardiff without streng- 
thening the hands of our Cardiff colleagues. We must do 
something to bring before the Cardiff authorities the opinion 
of this conference that all is not well with Cardiff and that 
Cardiff ought at once to take steps to see that they are going 
to have plans for future developments which are going to 
be something fine and worthy of the buildings already put 
up. I do not know what form this matter should take, but 
Mr. Keen thinks that it would be advisable that the Cardiff 
Society should send a letter to the authorities voicing the 
views of this conference. 

Mr. IVOR JONES suggested that some of the experts 
present should send a letter to the South Wales architects 
pointing out the excellent opportunities that existed in Car- 
diff for the setting up of an art commission, and they could 
then lay this before the city heads. He was sure it would 
carrv them a long way and would be far better than sending 
copies of Mr. Buckland’s paper to the city councillors. 

On the motion of (Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. Ward, this 
suggestion was agreed to. 
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W’aterhouse (President R.I.B.A.), H. G. W'atkins [F.], Osborne 
V. W'ebb, Sidney Williams, J, Maurice Williams, David T. 
W'illiams, V. S. Williams, John Williamson [A.], Mrs. William- 
son, E. C. M. AVillmott [A.], Col. Cecil Wilson [F.], Mrs. 
Wilson, R. H. Winder [A.], Mrs. Winder, W'm. Woodward 
TF.], J. Hubert Worthington [.d.], J. B. W'ride [Licentiate]. 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 

Percy Thomas [F.], President South Wales Institute of 
Architects, Cecil W'dson [F.j, H irrv Teather [F.], Sidne\ 
Williams, T. Alwyn Liovd [FJ, J.' P. Grant LI], W. S 
Purch'in [.d.J, E. C M. Wlllmott [.d j, T. E.' Llewellvn. 
Ivor P. Jones [.d.], Hon. Secretary S.W.IA. 
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A Successful Conference 

A resume of the proceedings 


The Programme of the Conference, of which details 
were published in a recent Journal, was carried out 
with complete success. Members were present from 
many parts of the country, the largest contingents being 
from London, ^Manchester and Liverpool. 

The members who arrived in Cardiff on the 8 June 
were received in the evening by the Lord Mayor 
(Councillor F. H. Turnbull) and the Lady Mayoress at 
the City Hall. During the course of the evening a 
brilliant performance was given bv one of the famous 
male voice choirs from the Rhondda Valley. The 
vigour and beauty of the singing of the miners was a 
revelation to the non-Welsh visitors. A most interest- 
ing exhibition of prints and photographs illustrating 
the history of Cardiff and a model of the National 
Museum building were on view. 

The business of the Conference was begun on the 
Qth, when, in the Assembly Hall of the Technical 
College, where, under the chairmanship of Mr. Percy 
Thomas [F.], O.B.E., President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects, Major Hiriy Barnes, M.P., de- 
livered a lecture on " Unification and Registration.” 
Time did not permit a discussion, and the rest of the 
morning was devoted to a visit to the City Hall and 
Law Courts in Cathays Park. In the afternoon the 
Glamorgan County Hall was visited, and Mr. E. \ in- 
cent Harris [F.], the designer of the building, con- 
ducted the party over it, and answered many questions 
on its planning and construction. The M’elsh National 
Museum was then visited, and Mr, Dunbar Smith 
[F.], who, with the late Mr. Cecil Brewer [F.], designed 
the building, acted as guide. The party was then enter- 
tained to tea in the iMuseum bv the invitation of Aider- 
man Treharne James, Chairman of the Management 
Committee. A vote of thanks to the authorities of the 
iMuseum was moved by Mr. Francis Jones [F.], 
President of the iManchester Society of .Architects, and 
responded to by Lord Treowen, Chairman of the 
Museum. 

The Conference Banquet took place in the evening at 
the Park Hotel. More than no guests were present, 
under the Chairmanship of the President of the Royal 
Institute, and many of the leading citizens of South 
Wales, including the Lord Mayor and Lady iMayoress 
of Cardiff, honoured the Royal Institute by their at- 
tendance. 

On the morning of the lo June the serious business 
of the Conference was completed by a Lecture by Mr. 
Herbert T. Buckland [F.], President of the Birmingham 


Architectural Association, on the subject of “ Civic 
Architecture and Advisory Art Commissions.” An 
animated discussion followed, with particular refer- 
ence to the planning of the famous Civic Centre of 
Cardiff. 

A visit to the Cardiff Fire Station followed. The 
designer, Mr. Vincent Harris, was present, and the 
Chief Constable staged a thrilling demonstration of the 
various activities of the Brigade. Mr. Gilbert Fraser 
[F.], President of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
expressed to the Chief Constable the thanks of the 
party. 

The afternoon was devoted to a visit to Cardiff Castle, 
by the kind invitation of the Marquis of Bute. The 
architect of the castle, Mr. J. P. Grant [A.], conducted 
the whole party, which by now numbered more than 
200, over the Roman fortress, the ruins of the Norman 
castle, and the mediiEval palace, restored and decorated 
by William Burges. The visit developed into a delight- 
ful garden party in the beautiful grounds, and Mr. 
.\rthur Keen [F.], Hon. Secretary of the R.LB..\., re- 
quested Captain Grant to convey to the Marquis of 
Bute the cordial thanks of the Conference for his 
generous hospitality. 

In the evening the closing scene of the Conference 
was a smoking concert at the Park Hotel, at which the 
members of the Conference were the guests of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects. The ‘‘ Cymric 
Octette ” sang National airs throughout the evening, 
and Mr. William Woodward [F.], speaking on behalf of 
all the visitors, expressed to Mr. Percy Thomas his 
appreciation of all that the South Wales Institute had 
done to ensure the success of the Conference, which 
had been one of the most delightful experiences of his 
life. Mr. Thomas brieflv responded. 

On Sunday, n June, some 50 visitors remained to 
take part in the chars-a banc tour to the Wye Valley. The 
weather, which had favoured the Conference from the 
start, was perfect, and the tour was a complete success. 
Some two hours were spent at Tintern, where, after 
lunch, the party was conducted over the ruins of the 
Abbey by IMr. Trowbridge, of the Office of Works, who 
explained the methods that had been adopted in the 
preservation of the ruins. 

The unquestioned success of this, the second of the 
Provincial Conferences of the Royal Institute, was due 
entirely to the energy, enthusiasm, and organising 
ability of the local Conference Committee, which, under 
the President, Mr. Percy Thomas, and the Hon. Secre- 
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tarv, IMr. Ivor Jones, were at work for months arranging 
every detail of the programme. 

Our thanks are especially due to the members of this 
Committee, tthose names appear elsewhere, to the 
Stewards, who worked so indefatigably to prevent the 
slightest hitch from taking place, to INIr. C. F. Bates 
and Mr. C. L. Jones, who jointly designed the beau- 
tiful cover of the Programme ; to iMr. \\ . S. Purchon, 
who managed with such striking success the press 
arrangements and the publicity ” side of the Con- 
ference and arranged the exhibition of students’ draw - 
ings which wars on view in the Assembly Hall of the 
Technical College during the Conference ; to Captain 
J. P. Grant, who gave us such courteous help in con- 
nection with the visit to Cardiff Castle ; to iMr. \ invent 
Harris and iMr. Dunbar-Smith for their services in the 
visits to their buildings ; to iMiss Atkins the lady- 
student of the School of Architecture, who so grace- 
fully presented our bouquet to the Lady iMayoress in 
the City Hall on the night of our arrival ; and to the 
band of Bov Scouts, whose services as messengers and 
guides were beyond praise. 

Y'e have also to record our most grateful acknow- 
ledgments to those hospitable citizens of Cardiff who 
did so much to contribute to the pleasure and interest 
of our visits. The Lord Mavor and Lady Mayoress, 
whose reception at the City Hall was so delightful an 
introduction to the Conference ; the Marquis of Bute, 
who entertained us so bountifully at the Castle ; the 


Earl of Crawford and Balcarres ; Sir Lionel Earle, and 
Sir Frank Baines, who arranged our inspection of the 
works at Tintern Abbey, and Mr. Trowbridge, who 
showed us all that he was doing ; the Chief Constable 
of Cardiff, w ho arranged our visits to the Law Courts 
and the Fire Station ; the authorities of the National 
Museum — Lord Treowen, .Mderman Treharne James, 
and Dr. Evans Hoyle — to whom we are indebted for 
our visit to that beautiful building ; the Town Clerk 
of Cardiff, to whose courtesy we are indebted for our 
vi.Mt to the City Hall ; the County C nmcillors of 
Glamorgan, who permitted us to inspect th.eir Hall : 
the Technical Instruction Committee, bv whose kind 
permission the Conference was held in the Technical 
College ; Mr. L. Harris, the Marquis of Bute’s agent, 
who assisted us so materially in our visit to the Castle ; 
the editors of the great newspapers of South Wales 
who, both before and during the Conference, took so 
lively and helpful an interest in our proceedings ; all 
these, and others, who will forgive us if we have 
omitted to acknowledge their services, have placed us 
so heavily in their debt that we can but pktee the fict 
on record and trust that thev will realise our gratitude. 

'‘l. M. 


Pjii.'tucraph; >■: tii'i aue-ts a: the 1! iiiquet and tin- G trdi ii P.i’tv 
a; Card.rf C.i.'tle .-all be ribt.uned from Messrs H .1 Wh.t'.u :k „;i.l 
>■■!.'. Duke Street .Vr. tde. C The pr • .ir . -esp.-, ri\t Iv 

4? diifl iH-dUiil'-. .1 thi-* imniif’ir; auH cd Z' " tl.'.' 

‘jMi'drp. Party rrr->up 
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The History of the Mansion House* 

By ALFRED W. S. CROSS, M.A., VICE-PRESIDENT. 


I N this recentlv published work its author, Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., in addition to 
dealing with the site of the Mansion House, the Wal- 
brook, the Stocks Alarket, the early Church of St. 
Stephen, the old Statue of Charles II. and the Surveys of 
London, made after the Great Fire, gives us a detailed 
description of Dance’s building, including an account of 
the various alterations carried out in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This important volume is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the comparatively few works we possess dealing, 
authoritatively and exhaustively, with our ancient civic 
buildings. Owing to the special facilities he enjoys, 
Mr.^Perks has been enabled to make full use of the 
City archives, at Guildhall and elsewhere, in collecting 
reliable and unimpeachable Information relative to the 
Mansion House. And he is to be congratulated upon the 
very painstaking and conscientious manner in which he 
has carried out his self-imposed and self-sacrificing task. 

Centrally situated in the ancient Roman Londinium 
near the eastern bank of the Walbrook, then a narrow 
stream about three or four feet in depth, the neighbour- 
hood of what is now the Mansion House, even in those 
remote davs, was the centre of civic activities. 

The Alansion House, the official residence of the 
Lord Mayor, stands partly upon the site ot the old 
Stocks ^Market, so named from the stocks set up for the 
punishment of offenders that formerly stood there, and 
partly upon the precincts of the ancient Church of 
St. Alary Woolchurch. Founded by Henry le aleis, 
Alayor of London in the tenth year ot the reign ot 
Edward L, the Stocks Alarket soon became one ot the 
five privileged marts of the City. Stow refers to the 
second market building, erected in 1410, during the 
reign of Plenrv IV., and in a description of the open 
market place which was laid out after the Great Fire of 
London, Strvpe says : 

Up further north is the Stocks Alarket. As to the present 
state of which, it is converted to a quite contrary use ; for 
instead of fish and flesh sold there before the Fire, are now 
sold fruits, roots and herbs ; for which it is yery con- 
siderable and much resorted unto, beina of note for having 
the choicest in their kind of all sorts, surpassing all other 
markets in London. ... At the north end of the market 
place, by a water conduit pipe, is erected a nobly great 
statue of King Charles II. on horseback trampling on slares^ 
standing on a pedestal with dolphins cut in niches, all of 
freestone and encompassed with handsome iron grates. 
This statue was made and erected at the sole charge of 
Sir Robert Vmer, Alderman Knight and baronet, an 
honourable worthy, and generous magistrate of this City. 


* The Histnyv of the Mansion House By Svdu' y P.-rk- iF , 
F S F S I C.unb Fun iw-- 


The equestrian statue to which Strvpe refers had a 
curious history. In a transaction, recorded by Pepys, it 
appears that Robert Viner, merchant and goldsmith of 
London, made a profit of £10,000 through his successful 
efforts to negotiate a loan on behalf of King Charles IL, 
and, grateful for the honours bestowed upon him 
by his royal patron, Viner determined to erect a statue 
of the King. But knowing little of art, or artists, he set 
about obtaining the statue as quickly and as cheaply as 
possible. His object was achieved with the aid of one 
of his mercantile correspondents at Leghorn, through 
whom a white marble figure, said to be that of John 
Sobieski, the heroic King of Poland, which, owing to 
some mischance, had been left upon the maker’s hands, 
was sent to London. It represented the King on horse- 
back trampling upon a prostrate Turk. Alterations 
made in the faces of the figures transformed that of 
Sobieski into an exceedingly bad likeness of Charles II. 
and that of his prostrate foe into one bearing, perhaps, 
some slight resemblance to Oliver Cromwell. But, by 
a most unfortunate oversight, the Turk’s turban was 
allowed to remain on the Lord-Protector’s head, and 
thus revealed the original purpose of the sculptured 
group. Long after the demolition of the Stocks Alarket 
this ridiculous monument remained prone and neg- 
lected in the purlieus of Guildhall, and the efforts made 
by the City Fathers to rid themselves of it are of some 
interest. Thus an advertisement was inserted in the 
Daily Post of 38 November 1737, giving notice that 
“ the Committee appointed by Common Council to 
erect a Mansion House for the Lord Alayors of this 
City for the time being ” intend to dispose of “ the 
Timber, Boards and Tyles belonging to the several 
Sheds and Houses that lately stood on the Ground 
where Stocks-AIarket was used to be held, in different 
Lots ; (that is to say) the Timber and Boards in one 
lot, the Tvles in another, and the materials belonging to 
the Conduit, Pedestal and Horse in another lot.” As 
no satisfactory offer was received for the purchase “ in 
one lot ” of the materials belonging to the ” Conduit, 
Pedestal and Horse,” another advertisement appeared 
in the Daily Post of 9, 10 and 13 December 1737, as 
the re.sult of which, although ” John Hoare ” and “ Air. 
Long ” both wanted the horse, far which Long offered 
£12, further consideration of the matter was adjourned. 
There is no mention of the sculpture again until 17 
PAbruarv 1738, when “ the Lord Alayor informed the 
Committee he had talked with Air. A’yiier at the House 
of Commons with reference to his claim for the horse, 
a stone Pedestal, Horse and Statue, of King Charles H. 
said to have been set up by Sir Robert Viner, an ances- 
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tor of the said Mr. Vyner.” Although the Committee 
appear to have admitted the justice of the claim with 
quite unusual alacrity, yet it would seem that there had 
been some misapprehension concerning it, for when, 
on the following 3 March, the Town Clerk and Comp- 
troller saw Mr. Vyner on the subject, he reminded 
them that the statue was erected by Sir Robert Vyner 
“ bv the consent of the City as an ornament, and that 
it should remain there till waisted or Devoured by 
time, and that he would have nothing to do in removing 
it, or taking it down, nor would he Receive the same.” 
At length, in 1779, after many years of neglect, the 
statue was presented by the Corporation to IMr. Robert 
Vyner, another descendant of the loyal Lord Mayor, 
who at once removed it from London, and set it up in 
his country seat. 

The records of the City Corporation contain several 
references to the “ Lord Mayor’s House ” long before 
the erection of a permanent official residence was con- 
templated. But, as Mr. Perks explains, these early re- 
ferences onlv applied to their places of business at which 
the aldermen and citizeirs were then content to reside. 
An extract from the Repertori"S of that date makes it 
clear that, as early as 15 November 1670, the Corpo- 
ration had under consideration a proposal “ touching 
an house to be erected and continued for the constant 
habitation of the Lord Maiors of this Citty.’’ 

The ultimate selection in 1736 of the present site 
seems to have involved a considerable amount of 
preliminarv discussion, as the alternative suggestions 
in favour of Leadenhall Market and Gresham College 
found strong support. It was eventually decided to 
have a limited competition for the building, and three 
well-known architects of the day, Gibbs, James and 
Leoni, were invited to attend the committee. Although 
he was then acting for the Corporation as Clerk of the 
Citv’s Works, Dance was not asked at this stage of the 
proceedings to take part in the competition. ‘‘ On 18 
March a letter from Mr. Batty Langley was read, but 
the Committee made no order thereon.” This letter, 
which was addressed to Sir Edward Bellamy, the Lord 
Mayor, was as follows ; — 

My Lord, — Being not verv’ well, I cannot attend your 
Lordship and the Gentlemen of the Committee this after- 
noon, as I would gladly have done ; wherefore I beg leave 
to inform vour Lordship and ye Gentlemen of ye Com- 
mittee, that as the Just Rules of Architecture have always 
been my study and as thereby I have demonstrated the 
many beauties and defects in our Publick Buildings ; of 
which I lately published an acct in the Gnih Street Journal 
under the name of Hiram — I therefore begg leave to inform 
yr. Lordship and ye other Gentlemen of the Committee 
that as I know myself able to compose a Design for a 
Mansion House with greater Magnificency, Granduer and 
Beauty than has been yet express’d in any — nay even in all 
— the Publick Buildings of this City taken together — I am 
therefore making a Plan, Elevation and Section for ye 
same (supposing it to be erected in Stocks Market) which 


in abt. three weeks’ time I shall have completed, and now 
beg leave that then, I may be permitted to exhibit ve same 
unto this Committee for consideration. 

Mr. Justice Blackerbee of Parliamt. Stairs is my near 
neighbour, and who will further inform yr Lordship of my 
abilities, etc., if required. 

I am, 

Yr. Lordship’s obedient Servt. 
(sgd.) B.xtty L.\xglev. 

Parliament Stairs, 

iSth March, 1734. 

read in Committee 18.3.1734-5. 

On I April 1735 Leoni wrote from “ Vine Street bv 
Piccadillv ” that his plans were ready. On 8 May 1735 
Gibbs and Leoni both attended the Committee Meet- 
ing and handed in a “ Draught of Plan,” when it was 
decided that a sub-committee should view the sites of 
Gresham College, Leadenhall Market, and the Stocks 
Market. The three competing architects were con- 
sulted on 3 July 1735 relative to some details of their 
schemes for the erection of a iMansion House at the 
Stocks Market. On the same day the committee de- 
cided to abandon the idea of the Gresham College site. 
Meanwhile Batty Langley had been very persistent in 
pushing himself forward, and on 6 July 1735 he wrote 
the following letter to the Town Clerk ; — 

July ye 6th 1733^. 

Parliament Stairs. 

Sir, — My Lord Mayor has informed me, that his Lord- 
ship has given you orders, for to give, or send me notice, 
of the time, when the Committee, appointed for building 
the Mansion House, have their next meeting. If you'l 
please to send to me at Parliament Stairs, near. Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, such notice will be rec’d. 

By Sir, 

your humble Servant, 

(sgd.) B.\tty L.^ngi.ey. 

-\s the result of this letter Batty Langley was called 
before the committee on 17 Julv “at the Lord iMayor's 
request ” and presented his plan. It was decided at 
this meeting that Dance should also be invited to sub- 
mit a design, and the following letter was sent to each ot 
the five architects now selected : — 

Sir, — The Committee for the Mansion House desire 
you to Draw a Plan of a House for the Ground in that part 
of Leadenhall Alarkett between the four Towers where the 
Leather and Hide IMarketts are now held, the Dimensions 
of which Ground as Repted. to ye Comtec. is in ffront 
next Leadenhall Street from Tower to Tower about 130 
feet, in Depth about 228 feet, and ye back from the west 
to ye arch near Gracechurch Street, about 120 feet. 

Sent to J.'tMES. 

Gibbs. 

Leoni. 

L.tNGLEY. 

D.^nce. 

i8th July 1735. 

On 19 November 1735 the committee saw the archi- 
tects and James, Gibbs and Batty Langley submitted 
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plans for the Leadenhall site, for which Leoni’s plans 
were not yet ready. On the other hand, Dance de- 
livered two designs, one for the Leadenhall Market site 
and one for the Stocks Alarket site. 


In the following December the committee submitted 
a report to the Court of Common Council giving par- 
ticulars of the Stocks Market and Leadenhall Market 
sites. They said the five architects had submitted plans 
for each site, and they were ready for instructions. On 
28 March 1736 the Court finally decided to build on the 
Stocks ^Market site, and on 6 July 1737 the committee 
made their examination of the designs and estimates 
cost submitted by the following architects ; — 

Leoni . . . . £26,000 

Gibbs . . . . j^30,ooo 

James . . . . j^30,ooo 

Dance . . . . £26,000 


It appears that at this meeting “ one Air. Ware attended 
at the door, was called in ” and presented a design to 
cost £2'^,ooo. “ On the 27th of the same month all the 
designs sent in by the invited architects, together with 
one prepared by Mr. Ware without any directions ” 
were brought forward by the committee before the 
Court of Common Council with a recommendation 
that the design by Dance be accepted. For some un- 
known reason Batty Langley seems to have retired from 
the contest at this stage of the competition, although he 
had prepared and submitted plans for the Stocks 
Market site. With regard to the remuneration made to 
the competing architects on 3 March 1737, the com- 
mittee agreed to pay “ Mr. Gibbs one hundred guineas 
for his trouble in attendance and drawing plans by 
order of this Committee. Mr. James seventy-five 
guineas, Mr. Leoni fifty guineas, and Air. Batty Lang- 
ley twenty guineas.” 

The space at my disposal does not admit of more 
than a passing reference to the interesting accounts 
given in Chapters XL, XIL, and XIII. of the building 
of the Alansion House, and of the later alterations. 


The excellent illustrations, which are numerous and 
well chosen, comprise reproductions of most of the 
competitive designs received for the building, although 
Air. Perks has been unable to illustrate Leoni’s scheme. 
And the value of the written matter is enhanced by the 
inclusion in the work of numerous old maps, plans and 
views, which cannot fail to be highly appreciated by 
all lovers of the architectural history of our metropolis. 
Although the book appears to have been carefully pre- 
pared for the press, there is a typographical error in the 
second paragraph of Chapter II. in which reference is 
made to the publication, for the first time, of extracts 
from the Liber Albus. But as there are no extracts given 
in this chapter from the Liber Albus and several from the 
Liber Horn, it is obvious that the words Liber Albus 
should read Liber Horn. 


What is Architectural 
Design ? 

On Thursday, 4 June, the third of the series of 
public lectures, held under the auspices of the Litera- 
ture Committee of the Institute, was delivered by Air. D. 
S. Alaccoll, the Keeper of the “ Wallace Collection.” 
The title of his discourse was “ What is Architecture ? ” 
and his observations on this subject were naturally re- 
ceived with the greatest interest by members of the 
Institute. Air. Alaccoll is not only eminent as a writer 
upon painting and sculpture, but he gave indisputable 
evidence of a very wide knowledge of architecture, and 
one is tempted to express regret that his acute critical 
powers should not more often be placed at the service 
of our profession. LTnfortunatelv, I did not have the 
privilege of examining the actual text of Air. Alaccoll’s 
lecture, so, in writing this short impression of it, I must 
rely upon my memory of the arguments which he 
advanced, and can necessarily give but a very inade- 
quate account of the wealth of illustration and the 
felicity of expression with which Air. Alaccoll delighted 
his audience. 

One of the chief merits of Air. Alaccoll’s exposition 
was that he was able to do justice to the utilitarian aspects 
of architecture without appearing to ignore or dis- 
parage the aesthetic motives which have ever prevented 
the artist from resting content with the satisfaction of 
utilitarian needs alone. In fact— and this is really an 
important test by which the lay commentator upon 
architecture is judged by those who practise this art — 
he was prepared to admit the logical propriety of the 
decorative use of the classic order for the purpose of 
giving emphasis and rhythm to the various parts of a 
fa9ade. As it is a grievance of architects that 
the educated lay public, which for the most part is 
still under the influence of Ruskin, has no compre- 
hension of the function of the orders, and frequently 
refers to their modern use in ferro-concrete buildings 
as little less than a sham, it is comforting to find that 
Air. Alaccoll is willing to lend his authority to the 
opposite view. In support of his contention that an 
aesthetic form must not necessarily follow the lines of 
construction, he took a very happy illustration from the 
art of dress, and showed that the charm and beauty of 
a costume is largely dependent upon the fact that at 
some points it is both governed by and emphasises the 
structure of the body,while at other points it deliberately 
departs from it and follows a law of its own. A’et it 
cannot be denied that under certain conditions a strict 
obedience to the dictates of practical convenience and 
structural fitness will lead to beauty, and Air. Alaccoll 
took as an example the form of a well-made sailing ship 
as it wrestles with wind and wave. Here all other con- 
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siderations appear to have been sacrificed to the urgent 
need of making the vessel seaworthy in every respect. 
And yet even in this case a certain latitude is allowed, 
tor, given the main dispositions of the ship’s weight 
and the necessary section lines of that part which is 
permanently immersed, the superstructure can be of 
the most varied character. The wooden battleships 
of the eighteenth century showed evidence of a remark- 
able power of architectural design ; not only the 
decorated prows, but the exquisite external treatment 
of the stern cabins, the rhythmical pattern of the square 
port holes, and the elaborated punctuation of the tall 
masts all combined to give an effect of grandeur, of a 
maturity of artistic conception such as a simple sailing 
boat could never suggest. But all ships have this 
advantage, that the very conditions of their movement 
determine the inflection — the obvious difference be- 
tween the shape of stern and bow, which does much to 
give the structure an appearance of vitality. .\ false 
symmetry in this respect would spoil the design im- 
mediately. .Again, the formal canons are directly 
applicable to ships, for just as Mr. Maccoll found 
reason to disapprove of a window cut in two bv a 
vertical sash bar, a duality of masts or funnels can be 
equally offensive. Everybody knows that the Ti^er is 
much more beautiful than the Iron Duke ! But al- 
though the analogy from ship design can usefully be 
introduced into a discussion upon architecture, there 
is one important respect in which this analogy must 
break down. .A ship is a thing complete in itself ; it is 
in this respect like a tree or like one of the lower 
animals of which the beauty can be conceived as an 
isolated phenomenon, but the buildings of a city form 
a community, and they must express a scale of social 
values. The charm of architecture lies not only in the 
elegance of an individual house but in the subtle re- 
lationship of one building to another. 

Mr. Alaccoll, owing to the limited time allotted to 
him, was unable to give us the benefit of the whole of 
the address which he had prepared ; it was his inten- 
tion before discussing his own views upon design to 
criticise some of the_architectural theories recently pro- 
pounded. As it was, he confined himself to an extra- 
ordinarily interesting analysis of the main contentions 
of Air. Geo'Irey Scott’s “ .Architecture of Humanism.” 
T’hether he altogether did justice to the destructive 
power of that outstanding work, in which the worst, 
the most tiresome, and the most plausible architectural 
fallacies have been so brilliantly exposed, is perhaps 
doubtful, but then it was clear that Air. Alaccoll was 
out to do a little destruction on his own account, 
for he directed his critical attention almost entirely 
to the last chapters of Air. Scott’s volume, in which 
the psychological basis of our appreciation of architec- 
ture is discussed, I do not attempt to reproduce 
Air. Alaccoll’s penetrating comments upon those chap- 


ters, but confine myself to a passing reference to ju^t 
the one argument, where he savs the qualities of 
" Humanism ” that Air. Scott attributes to the 
Baroque style — the " soaring,” the “ springing,” and 
other such symbols of vitality— are equally to be found 
in a Gothic church. 1 should like to put on record, 
however, the regret, which I know to be shared bv many 
members of the Institute, that Air. GeolTrey Scott him- 
self should not have been present to take part in this 
debate. 

The important tuiestion of design in perspective 
occupied a good deal of Air. AlacColl’s attention, and he 
brought to the consideration of this problem the fresh- 
ness of vision which is deri\ed from the habit of con- 
centrating upon the I'ictoriol significance of an archi- 
tectural composition. When a building is finished, 
what one sees is not the whole building but one par- 
ticular picture of the building, and a picture is essen- 
tially a composition in two dimensions. .And as these 
pictures are almost infinite in number, what possible 
control can the architect have over them ? To this the 
architect would perhaps reply that, although he designs 
in the solid, the ‘‘ distortion ” of perspective is of such 
an orderly and harmonious character that it can never 
either obliterate or disguise the synthetic relationship 
between the parts of an architectural composition when 
once this relationship has been established in the solid. 

1 will conclude by expressing the hope that Air. 
AlacColl’s lecture will shortly be published in a form 
which will make it accessible to all architects. 

-A. Tryst.\n Edw.ards 

The Study of Design in 
Decoration 

By HUBERT C. CORLETTE, O.B.E. [F.l. 

Every architect uses archieologv with a purpose. 
That purpose is practical. He is not solely con- 
cerned with the historical side of art, for as he is, 
or hopes to be, a producer, he is wise when he does 
not refuse to learn all he can from past masters in 
any school of design. But the archaiologist who is onh 
engaged with an effort to reconstruct the past out ot 
present relics is too often incapable of appreciating real 
values in modern design. He seems disposed to judge 
all efforts to produce bv standards which encourage 
hypocrisy. In art, especially in architecture, this 
peculiar vice is a last refuge of destitution. It teaches 
men to evade risk and avoid adventure. It is a form 
of insurance against incompetence bv resort to a policy 
ot reproduction. But reproduction in the arts is never a 
living motive. And anything that emerges from such an 
aim is still-born. Therefore, it is that in architecture 
and all the allied arts we must make our study of old 
things, done in the past, serve our purpose in new' things 
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we wish to do in the present, so that we may try and 
produce something which shall be a legacy for the future. 

When i\Ir. W. Harvey read his paper on “ Colour 
in Architecture ” at the Institute recently, he illustrated 
his observations by some of his own valuable studies of 
early design in colour decoration. These drawings 
were fine examples of pencil and brush craftsmanship. 
But they were much more than drawings, for they had 
a clear architectural purpose in them. They were 
serious studies of methods in design. And as they 
were drawn to scale they provided valuable information 
about the need of a well considered relative scale in 
decoration when it is used to emphasise and express 
architectural forms. It was possible to see from these 
drawings that the wall planes or vault surfaces were 
still functional. None of the colour designs upon them 
had been used with an effort to transform the structural 
entities of a building by the flimsy realism of picture 
making in positions where it is often misapplied. In 
those drawings which showed mosaic work, stained 
glass, or the use of marbles, and other substances, it 
was possible to see how the old designers allowed the 
materials, in and with which they worked, to define, 
even to dictate, the method and manner of design 
which could be used. And it was so very obvious that 
in doing so the materials themselves had suggested 
ideas both of composition, character, and colour. 
Stained glass was a constructed scheme of colour re- 
quiring technical craftsmanship of many kinds to pro- 
duce it. But it was never handled as if the subject to 
be presented could be treated in the same way as a 
picture painted on canvas. Nor was mosaic work dealt 
with as if it was put in its place like fresco with a brush on 
a plaster surface. Differences of texture and of material 
were allowed in this way to tell their tale as part of the 
decorative scheme. And, in the studies ot Saracenic 
tile design, it was apparent that, apart trom the object 
of providing colour, the small scale of much of the work 
on large wall surfaces was handled with masterly pur- 
pose. For this small scale on broad surfaces intro- 
duced a new sense of texture, and provided a com- 
parison by which sizes both of height or expanse 
could be felt. And, while it did this, it was used so that 
the complexity and intricacy of detail did not destroy 
the large breadth of the conception as a whole. 

These are some suggestions of method and of 
principle which may be read in studying old work as 
books full of learning for those who can glean it. 
Drawings may in some degree be regarded as transla- 
tions or transcripts from the original text, perhaps. 
But if, in order to understand the written thought of 
earlier civilisations, we sometimes use English versions 
of the originals, we may learn much which would other- 
wise be hidden. And, as all design in art is unwritten 
thought, we do well to try to discover what it teaches — 
for it does teach. It teaches much more than technical 


method. It is a mode of expressing unspoken ideas 
and ideals. These we must try to discover, as well as 
the secrets of method by which they are given voice in 
the silent recesses of some mighty dome, or amid the 
living curves that vault across a Gothic nave, itself an 
inspiration, covering things inspired, and built on a 
practical, rational, development of thought-suggesting 
construction. 

It is a common view that architects are not concerned 
with, know little of, and care less for decorative design 
in colour. It is a thoroughly mistaken view, as we all 
know among ourselves. But it is evident that a public 
education in the value of mural and other decoration is 
taking place around us-. The Royal Academy is giving, 
as it should, an admirable lead in the process next 
winter. And it will, presumably, endeavour to show 
what has been, and is being, done by modern designers 
to provide colour in our buildings. Perhaps as so much 
can be learnt from old examples, as a guide for present 
practice, the R.I.B.A. could also help in another direc- 
tion. Many valuable studies of such examples have 
been shown during some years past. But a repre- 
sentative collection of such studies, if exhibited in the 
Royal Institute Galleries, might be useful in giving 
public evidence of the fact that colour was, in the past, 
always considered an essential factor in architecture. 
.•\nd, at the same time, while being educational in this 
way, such an exhibition might be made to serve a 
practical purpose in the education of modern designers. 

Review 

ENGLISH RENAISSANCE WOODWORK, 1660- 
1730 : .4 Selection of the Finest Examples of Monu- 
mental and Domestic Woodicork of the Late 
Renaissance in England. By Thomas J. Beveridge. 
[London : Technical Journals, Lldi\ 

This is a trulv monumental work. It contains 80 
plates of measured drawings illustrating the decorative 
woodwork and carving of the Wren period. There are 
17 plates of the choir stalls and screens of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 12 of the woodwork of Hampton Court 
Palace, 10 of London churches, 1 1. of various Oxford 
colleges, and 13 of Cambridge. The method of 
illustration is bv carefullv drawn elevations of the 
selected subjects, with such explanatory plans as are 
necessary, and a few key plans of the rooms of which 
the woodwork forms part. Further details of mouldings 
and carving are then drawn and reproduced to the 
scale of a quarter full size. These are mostly in a thick 
ink outline, shaded also in strong line. 

In the face of all this industry it mav seem a little 
captious to complain, yet is the whole book so good 
that one begrudges the something of disappointment 
that it is not wholly satisfying. i\Ir. Beveridge’s con- 
vention of draughtsmanship appears to have coloured 
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his vision, and is almost too robust for the delicacy of 
much of the work he illustrates. The skill is here, and 
such drawings as those of the altar rails of Trinity 
College Chapel, Cambridge, are in every way admir- 
able. Sensitively drawn in pencil and tinted, repro- 
duced by a tone process, they give the spirit and 
“ woodiness ” of the work far more truly than do some 
of the indiscriminately thick lined ink drawings. One 
finds oneself wishing that the actual pencil drawings of 
the carving made on the spot by iMr. Beveridge had 
been reproduced instead of the pen translations. 

For a truer appreciation of the spirit of the Wren 
woodwork one mav suggest the study of this book of 
measured drawings side by side with the photographs 
of Mr. Avrav Tipping’s book on Grinling Gibbons. 
Each would then correct or supply what was lacking 
in the other, and the rigid data of the one be trans- 
muted by the finer presentation of the second. The 
elevational drawings are good, particularly the gallery 
screen of the south choir aisle of St. Paul’s, and a fine 
doorway at the head of the staircase there, the corner 
chimney piece in the King’s state dressing-room and the 
walls of the King’s Gallery at Hampton Court, the 
testry of St. Laurence Jewry, the Hatton Garden 
dining room, and the Combination Room at Clare 
College. Here the fine architectural character of the 
design of the woodwork is clearly seen . Window, door, 
fireplace, or long statelv panel take their place in the 
ordered effect of the whole room. There is nothing 
casual or picturesque. 

It is well to be reminded by such a book as this of 
the great value of this heritage of the Wren woodwork. 
As joinery it is superb craftsmanship. In design it is 
as expressive of the movement of its age as is the archi- 
tectural design of the e.xterior facades. It emphasises 
to a large degree the change in ideals of the time, yet 
in its earlier stages may well have been carried out by 
the same craftsmen who had worked the small panels 
and shallow pilasters of Aston Hall. The simplicity 
and comparative fewness of the mouldings used are 
remarkable. The bolection panel moulding used at 
Hampton Court is found also at St. Paul’s, at the Ken- 
sington Orangery, and in several chambers in Gray’s 
Inn. The fine sumptuous effect given by the projec- 
tion of the panel beyond the face of the stiles or framing 
was evidently fully appreciated by these joiners, for we 
find it everywhere. 

The co-operation of the architect and the craftsman 
was never more happily effected than in this partner- 
ship of Wren with his woodworkers and carvers. In 
his woodwork, and especially in the domestic joinery. 
Wren seems to be more human than in some of his 
greater works, as though the rearer of mighty domes 
had permitted himself to take a little relaxation, a little 
homely pleasure, in the design of such things as the 
angle fireplaces at Hampton Court and the woodwork 


surrounding them. This book, then, is one which all 
students of the period will find interesting and useful. 
Should any remarks of mine send them to the actual 
woodwork to compare the effect with IMr. Beveridge’s 
drawings, he, I am sure, will be the last to complain. 

W. H. An-sell [ A .]. 


THE RELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO 
HISTORY. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, in a recent letter to The Times, 
supporting a plea for better education in the fine arts 
and for recognition by the universities of art as a 
subject of study, “ without which education is quite 
incomplete,” raises a point, so far as the art of architec- 
ture is concerned, which has been very inadequately 
realised bv our historians. The great historians — Gib- 
bon was to some extent an exception — have failed to 
give full recognition to the importance of architecture 
as a “ historical document ” in the explanation of the 
life of past ages ; and it may also be said that historians 
of architecture have, until recent times, been inclined 
to leave a little out of account the historical circum- 
stances in which great building has been produced. 
The importance of architecture in this connection is 
admirably illustrated by Mr. Keen. “ Art,” he says, 
” in one form or another, has been so great a factor in 
human life at all times that it provides complete and 
reliable evidence of the facts of history. The growth of 
civilisation, the distribution of races, intercourse be- 
tween nations, trade and commerce, war, religion — all 
are illustrated by it with the utmost fidelity. May I take 
such a simple illustration as the architecture of this 
country for, say, five or six centuries after the Conquest ? 
Each building by the fashion of its mouldings and all 
the peculiarities of its structure can be dated within a 
very few years ; and the inevitable result of this is that 
we can tell where and when monasteries flourished and 
when the parish church came into its owm ; at what 
period frontiers were defined and fortified ; to what 
places French and Italian culture penetrated ; when 
municipal institutions flourished ; what trades were 
developed in particular places ; and, broadly, all the 
facts of national development. The heraldry tells us 
about the ruling families and the alliances that they 
formed. The sculpture is far more than a decoration ; 
it is a record of life and work and religious belief : just 
the things that a student of history requires to know. 
In domestic life the evolution of the dwelling-house 
from the Norman keep down to the riverside houses of 
the eighteenth century, accurately dated in every cen- 
tury and every change made apparent, is a definite 
record of the conditions in each period. Indeed, the 
connection between art and history seems so ob- 
vious that the neglect of it in the universities is a most 
curious thing.” 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. 

The Board of Architectural Studies of the University 
of Cambridge have appointed Mr. D. Theodore Fyfe, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., as Master of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. iMr. Fyfe will take up 
residence and duty at the opening of the Michaelmas 
term. The school also has as its officers Mr. T. H. 
Lyon, iM.A., of Corpus Christ! College, Director of 
Design, and Mr. H. C. Hughes, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., of 
Peterhouse, assistant instructor. The lecturers in- 
clude Professor Beresford Pite and several university 
professors and lecturers. The lecture list for next 
term will be issued shortly. 

In connection with the foundation of the new School 
of Studies at Cambridge, Professor Beresford Pite, on 
5 July, wrote to the Times : 

“ Since the momentous discussion in your columns 
upon ‘ a proposed diploma in architecture at Cam- 
bridge,’ in February 1908, considerable progress has 
been made in the practical recognition of art in that 
University'. I cite from the official ‘ Students’ Hand- 
book,’ page 537, for 1920-21. 

“ ‘ In June 1908 the University established an e.xami- 
nation in architecture, and in 1912 a Board of Archi- 
tectural Studies was established to take charge of it and 
of the instruction in architecture. In June 1913 a re- 
vised schedule of the examination was passed by' the 
Senate and came into force in June 1914. In June 1921 
the University established an examination in architec- 
tural studies for the ordinary B..Y. degree and approved 
regulations for the inclusion of the history of art among 
the principal subjects. This new examination in archi- 
tectural studies will gradually, beginning in the Easter 
Term, 1922, supersede the other examinations.’ 

“ Candidates for the ordinary B.A. degree following 
courses of study covering three principal subjects (with 
subsidiary subjects) are permitted to select as one of 
their principal subjects the history of art. The e.xamina- 
tion includes (i) General history of art ; (2) history 
of architecture, classical, medieval, or Oriental ; (3) 
Renaissance and modern architecture ; (4) town plan- 
ning ; (5) theory of art in relation to architecture ; (6) 
subjects for an essay. Students of architecture are 
awarded the ordinary B.A. degree after keeping nine 
terms, and passing first, second and third examinations, 
together with drawings and testimonies of study. The 
School of Architecture has its own studios, where in- 
struction in drawing and design is given, and where 
students can work continuously, under the direction of 
the stair. This school includes students who are not 
purposing to become professional architects, and it has 
opened avenues of study in art that are not limited to 
technical architecture. 

“ The encouragement of the wider comprehension 


of art and of its bearing upon the practical require- 
ments of life has thus been undertaken by the Univer- 
sity.” 

Mr. Fyfe won the Architectural Association Travelling 
Studentship in 1899, and was architect to the Cretan Explora- 
tion Fund, the British School at Athens, and Sir Arthur Evans’s 
excavations at Knossos from 1900 to 1904, during which time he 
had oppormnities for travelling extensively in Italy and, 
besides studying in Greece, visited Egypt, Constantinople, 
Bnisa, Vienna, and Buda Pest. In 1902 he published the 
decorative painted plaster from Knossos, which was reproduced 
in the R.^B.-A.. Journ.\l and subsequently, in the Architectural 
Reriezv, the important Byzantine Church of St. Titus at 
Gortt'na in Crete. He also contributed the drawings and 
architectural description of the Isopata Tomb at Knossos, 
published by Sir Arthur Evans in Archceologia, in 1906, and 
many plans and drawings for the same author’s Palace of Minos, 
published last year. For many years he was one of the editors 
of the Architectural Association Sketch Book. He has also 
served several times on the Literature Standing Committee of 
the R.I.B.A., was for some time on the Co.nmittee of the 
British School at Athens, and is a member of the Council of the 
Hellenic Society. He has been Lecturer on Greek and Roman 
architecture at the -Yrchitectural Association Schools, an 
external examiner to the Civil Service Commission for posts 
under the Ancient Monuments Board, and has acted from time 
to time as technical adviser to the Treasury Selection Board for 
the grading of civil servants. Last year he was appointed by 
the Committee for Classical .-krchsiologj' at Oxford to a special 
lectureship for that year on Greek and Roman architecture. 
Mr. Fyfe was a pupil of Sir John Burnet, whom he assisted from 
1904 to 1914 on the British Museum extension and other works, 
subsequently becoming a partner for a short period. During 
the greater part of the war he was Resident Architect for the 
Ministry of Munitions under Mr. Raymond Unwin at Queens- 
ferry, near Chester, and supervised the erection of the ^lancot 
housing scheme. In 1919 he acted as architect to the London 
Housing Board under the Alinistry of Health. His principal 
executed works are the Shaftesbury Institute Lodging Home 
for Working Women and Superintendent’s house, in Lisson 
Grove, erected in 1908, farm buildings and cottages in Den- 
bighshire, and war memorials at Youlbury, near Oxford, at 
Chester Cathedral, and at Blockley, Worcestershire. 

He is architect to the Dean and Chapter of Chester Cathedral, 
and is engaged on the repair and reconstitution of the ancient 
Refectory there. In conjunction with Professor Abercrombie 
he is also engaged on the Regional Planning for the South Dee- 
side area, near Chester, for a joint committee of local authorities, 
convened by the Ministry of Health. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTS’ CLUB. 

The Cambridge Architects’ Club, consisting of archi- 
tects who have been at the University, met at Cambridge 
on Saturday, 24 June. A reception by the Board of Studies 
was held at the School, 75 Trump ington Street, in the 
afternoon, which was attended by members of the Uni- 
versity. The Rev. Dr. Cranage, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., as acting 
Chairman of the Board, presided, and addresses were given 
by Sir Charles Walston, Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. 
E. Bullough, Secretary of the Board of Studies, and Mr. 
Vlaurice Webb. In the evening the Club was entertained 
at dinner by the Master and Fellows of Caius College, the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Masters of Emmanuel and 
Christ’s College being among the guests. 

An exhibition of the works of the students, including 
surt'eys of portions of the colleges, was held at the School. 
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Obituary 

LACY W. RIDGE [F.]. 

As a senior surviving member of " The Goths ” I am 
writing this " In iMemorivim ” of one of the most highly 
respected and beloved members of our profession, the late 
Lacy William Ridge, with whom I first became acquainted 
in the year 1S69, when he was President of the A.A It 
is fortunate for me in doing so that I have before m.e a 
copy of “ Xotes on my Life,” by I.acy William Ridge, 
1919, which he sent me at Christmas in that year and 
which bears as headlines : 

Reviewing i fe's eientfii’ page. 

And noting ere rhet tilde away 
The little lines of vesterday. 

Lacy William Ridge tvas born on 31 July 1S39, in 
Westminster, and was baptised at St. Margaret’s. His 
progenitors for many generations were Susses folk, who 
called him into that county, “ where the grace and admir- 
able proportions of Chichester Cathedral so impressed 
him. that unaided by external circumstances they settled 
his career.” He was educated at Christ’s Hospital at 
Hertford and Newgate Street. 

While still a youth he measured the Priory Church at 
Boxgrove, the architecture of which shows in parts the 
more mamred work of the architect of the Presbyterc’ of 
Chichester, built after the fire of 1187. These drawings 
were published in 1864, and still remain ensamples how 
measured drawings should be prepared to illustrate the art 
and science of our native work, which seems to have gone 
into disusage since the perfecting of photography has dis- 
couraged the enthusiasm and knowledge acquired by- 
measuring our magnificent Gothic buildings, which is our 
national and natural style to develop from. This neglect 
has led the architect of the present day to abandon all 
attempts at originality and content himself with en- 
deavours to make tasteful arrangements of the dry- bones 
supplied by the yvorks of Vitruyius, Palladio, Piranese, 
Gibbs, Chambers, and other authors. This yvas greatly- 
deplored by Lacy William Ridge, yvho, with many otht rs 
could not find sunshine enough to wa rant the use of 
Classical Renaissance above latitude 50 degrees north. 
After sery ing his articles, he acted as an as.sistant in the 
offices of several London architects. When with Mr. 
Philip Charles Hardyy ick he prepared the more important 
part of the drayvings for the neyv Charterhouse School at 
Godaiming. In 1871 Lacy W. Ridge yy as appointed Sur- 
\eyor under the Ecclesiastical Delapidations Act for the 
Diocese of Chichester, yy hich appointment he held for 45 
years, resigning it in consequence ot failing eyesight in 
July 1917. The boundaries of this diocese are coter- 
minous yyith those of the county of Sussex. During that 
period he inspected all the parsonages and glebes, except 
tyvo, in the diocese. He also designed, remodelled, and 
restored many churches, parsonages, parish halls and 
schools, throughout the diocese. Pie erected similar 
buildings in London and elseyvhere, and designed tyvo of 
the first series of schools for the London School Board. 
With his many actiyities, he yvas Honorary- Secretary for 
46 years of the Eccle.siastical Surveyors’ Association. 
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Amongst his principal works may be mentioned : 

Chiirchfi ; Durrincton Church, Burgees Hill (,St. Andrew’s') 
Brighton (St M.itthi.is), Brighton I St. .■Mb.in's), Turners Hill, 
\Vith\hini Vicarages : Durr'ngton, Turners Hill, Cowfield, 
East GnnsteaJ, Bodiarn Rectory, South Bersted. Almshouses : 
Forest Row. Schools • East Preston. Hove, Chichester, 
Islington. Prnate Houses : Purler, C'halfont St. Ciilcs, ’Pot- 
tendge. 

His name is to be found amongst the first six who passed 
the y-oluntary examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. He served some time on the Council 
and for a long time was one of the Pixaminers and also 
C’haimtan of the Board for passing candidates for the 
District Sur\ eyorship in London. 

The interest that he took in the Architectural .Association 
is a pleasant recollection to all those who knew him as 
President in 1 869. PIis noble and inspiring character, his 
enthusiastic encouragement and kindly advice and assist- 
ance, yvhich he was ey-er ready to give to those younger than 
himself, gate him great influence with the students, which 
enabled him to assist Col. Edis in the fonriation from the 
.Association of a company of the .Artist’s A'olunteer Corps. 
For 25 years he served in the regiment and retired yvith 
the honorary- rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

In 1901, upon the death of his old friend Henry- Cowell 
Boyes, he joined his partner, W, Charles Waymouth, with 
yyhom he carried on the practice until 1911, yvhen he 
retired to Worthing to continue his diocesan yvork only. 

In the year 1900 he became a Councillor of the Borough 
of Holborn. In 1906 he yvas elected an Alderman, and in 
1907 he yvas unanimously elected Mayor. During his 
year of office he received the French President Fallieres 
and the German Emperor William II, yvho gave him the 
Order of the Red Eagle with the Patent attached thereto. 
The Order the recipient returned to the donor in 1914 on 
the declaration of yvar, 

Lacy \A . Ridge yvas a bachelor yvho devoted an unselfish 
life to his w-idoyved mother and family, his friends, his duty, 
and his profession. lie died at Worthing on 8 May 1922, 
aged 82, and is buried in Chichester churchyard. At his 
own request the cortege halted before some of his yvorks 
yvhich yvere passed on the yvay to his gray-e, and in some 
cases his remains yvere saluted by the children of the 
schoolshehad designed. “Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 

C’h.vs. P’itzRoy Doll [F.]. 


BUILDING TENDERS AND QUANTITIES. 

The Council ol the R.I.B..A. wish to call the attention 
of members to the understanding reached yvith the 
I.oiulon Master Builders’ Association and the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers in 1909, 
when a notice yvas published in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
(22 January 1910) recommending iremhers of the 
Royal Institute to have quantities prepared for all ordi- 
nary yvorks above £500 in value. 

Owing to the increase in the cost of building this 
amount has since been increased by the Builders’ 
Organisations to £ 1 , 000 , and members of the Royal 
Institute are now recommended by the Council to have 
quantities prepared for all ordinary yvorks above £ 1,000 
in value when asking b-uilders to tenaer. 
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State-Aided Housing 

FEES PAYABLE TO ARCHITECTS 'iN CONNECTION WITH ABANDONED SCHEMES. 


It will be recollected that on the issue bv the Ministry 
of Health of General Housing Memoranda 51 and ^2, 
the profession generally felt that the extent of the ser- 
vices rendered by them to their clients — and through 
their clients to the State — had not been fully understood 
or appreciated, and the scale of payment therein set 
forth was considered to be inadequate. The members 
of the R.I.B.A. thereupon elected representatives to re- 
open negotiations with the Mmistrv for the purpose of 
revising the terms of these Alemoranda ; giving to its 
representatives full powers to conclude an agreement on 
their behalf. 

Prolonged negotiations between the Ministry of 
Health and the Members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects revealed difficulties on both sides, but 
-have resulted in an agreement being reached on the 
question of payment to architects for work upon 
schemes which have been wholly or partially abandoned. 

In their consideration of the many cases of hardship 
submitted to them the representatives of the R.I.B.A. 
were impressed by the unequal application of any flat 
rate scale of payment to partially and wholly abandoned 
schemes and to large and small schemes. 

In the revised terms effect has been given by the Min- 
istrv to the claim that the fees for partially abandoned 
schemes should be more equitably apportioned in rela- 
tion to the amount of the scheme which has been carried 
out, a more generous proportion being paid to those who 
have had very little work executed. Also a new scale of 
payment has been adopted giving still more favourable 
consideration to those architects whose schemes have 
been entirely abandoned as compared with those who 
have carried into execution a fair proportion of the 
work originally placed in their hands. 

These terms and conditions are set out in a new 
memoranclum to be issued bv the Ministry known as 
General Housing iMemoranduin No. 6 x. 

The main points in which this hlemorandum differs 
from our supplements G.H.M. No. 52 may be briefly 
summarized as follows : — 

(a) Whereas G.H.M. No. 52 only provided for 
charging to the Housing Assisted Scheme Account fees 
for schemes which were approved by the Minister, in 
G.H.hl. No. 61 provision is made for the consideration 
of schemes not so approved. 

(b) In regard to work on roads and sewers the fees 
have been more accurately apportioned to the stages 
which the work had reached when it was abandoned. 

(c) Average prices per house have been agreed as the 
basis on which fees for abandoned work should be cal- 
culated in respect of plans which were prepared before 
July 1921 and subsequently. 


(d) In partially abandoned schemes instead of half 
the fees for totally abandoned work being paid in all 
cases, the fraction payable is related to the proportion 
of the scheme carried out. 

(e) A more generous scale of payment has been 
adopted where the whole of an architect’s work has 
been abandoned, and it has been provided that the 
R.I.B.A. will act as a Board of Reference in deciding 
certain points in this connection. 

(/) It is provided that the local authority shall be 
satisfied as to the respective stages of the work carried 
out, and the appropriate fees. 

(g) The settlement does not supersede cases where 
an agreement providing specifically for abandoned work 
has been made between the architects and the local 
authority, their clients, or where a final settlement has 
already been arrived at. 

(It) The term “ scheme ” used in G.H.M. No. 52 
has been more favourably interpreted in relation to 
abandoned work in G.H.M. No. 61. 

{/) Travelling expenses have been provided for in 
G.H.M. No. 61 on a more reasonable scale. 

(k) Under G.H.M. No. 61 payment may be made in 
certain cases for the preparation of additional copies of 
drawings and specifications. 

(/) The Ministry are requesting local authorities to 
expedite the settlen.ent of accounts with architects. 

It is satisfactory to note that by the reopening of 
negotiations terms have been agreed which will result in 
a greater appreciation of the services rendered bv the 
profession, and a scale of remuneration more in accor- 
dance with its labours. 

It is desired to place on record appreciation of the 
manner in which our deputation was received bv the 
Ministry and the sympathetic consideration given bv 
the Ministry to the case presented bv the deputation. 

The Institute are not inclined to think that the asso- 
ciation of architects and local authorities in connection 
with municipal housing schemes is at an end. They 
believe that in many cases local authorities will proceed 
with their schemes on their own account, and that 
architects will resume their work on these schemes. 

For the guidance of members examples of the appli- 
cation of the revised scales have been worked out in 
conjunction with the IMinistrv ; copies of those ex- 
amples showing the manner in which the fees are cal- 
culated, also the average cost of houses in the months 
subsequent to July 1921 will be supplied on application 
to the R.I.B.A. 

Signed Herbert T. BtXKL.xxD. 

Fr.\ncis Joxes. 

Herbert A. Welch. 
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STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have appointed a Committee for the purpose of 
draftins: a Bill for the Statutory Registration of Archi- 
tects, and a Committee for the purpose of revising the 
Charter and By-laws of the R.I.B.A., and have directed 
that a notification of the fact should be communicated 
to the public press. The Registration Committee will 
begin its work immediately in the hope of being able to 
submit the Bill to Parliament in November. 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A., at their meeting on 
3 Julv 1922, passed the following Resolutions : — 

1. That this Council considers the scheme of the Uni- 
fication and Registration Committee is contrary to the 
best interests of the Public, of Architectural Education 
and Practice, and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in particular, and is of the opinion that the Com- 
mittee should be dissolved. 

2. That each Member of the Unification and Regis- 
tration Committee be thanked for his services, and his 
appointment cancelled. 

3. That a Committee be appointed of Members of 
the R.I.B.A., with power to add to their number and to 
co-opt, if necessary, non-Members of the R.I.B.A., and 
to obtain expert advice, to draft a Registration Bill with 
a view to its being deposited in November 1922. 

4. That a small Committee be formed to consider 
the retision of the Charter and By-laws, and to report 
to the Council at the earliest possible date. The Com- 
mittee to have power to add to their number and to take 
expert advice. The new Charter to provide for equal 
voting powers for all corporate ^Members, etc., etc. A 
note to be inserted in the Jourx.\l asking Members to 
send any suggestions to the Committee. 

VISIT TO GREENAVICH HOSPITAL AND THE 
ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 

With the permission of the Director of Greenwich 
Hospital, the Art Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
have arranged a visit to the Hospital on Saturday, 22 July. 

iMembers and their friends who intend to take part 
should arrange to be at the tram stop. King William Street, 
Greenwich, at 3 p.m., on the date mentioned, where they 
will be met by Mr. T. C. Agutter, F. R.I.B.A., on behalf 
of the Hospital Authorities. 

An interesting programme has been arranged as follows: 

Enter the Royal Naval College at the South Gate. 

Visit to the Queen’s House at about 4.30 p.m., where 
the visitors will be received by Captain E. M. C. 
Cooper-Key, R.N., C.B., M.V.O., Superintendent 
of the Royal Hospital School. 

Tea in Greenwich Park. 

Visit to the Ranger's House. 

Those intending to take part should notify the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., as soon as possible. 
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CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

The negotiations between the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the So- 
ciety of Architects, the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers, and the Institute of Builders, which 
have been proceeding for some time with a view to the 
preparation of a Standard Form of Contract for building 
operations, have reached their final stage. 

A Conference of representatives from the above bodies 
have appointed a Drafting Committee which is already 
at work on the Contract Document. All matters on 
which the parties fail to reach an agreement will be re- 
ferred to arbitration by a Tribunal of Appeal, consisting 
of one representative each of the Builders and the Archi- 
tects, under the Chairmanship of Sir William Alackenzie, 
K.C., President of the Industrial Court. Sir William is 
well known as an Arbitrator in industrial disputes, and 
the acquisition of his services is of the greatest import- 
ance to the interests concerned. His appointment was 
made with the consent of the Ministrv of Labour. 

The expenses of the preparation of the Standard 
Form of Contract will be borne jointly by the parties in- 
terested, and the Council of the R.I.B.A. have voted a 
sum of £200 for this purpose. 

It is hoped that the five spending Departments of 
H.M. Government will accept the invitation extended 
to them to appoint representatives to assist the Drafting 
Committee. 

CONSULTING ARCHITECTS AND “PANEL” 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Council of the Royal Institute desire to draw 
the attention of members to the principles which 
should govern relations between the “ consulting archi- 
tect ” and ‘‘ executant ” or “ panel ” architects. 

In a few localities where this method has been 
adopted so as to ensure the division of work amongst 
a number of architects, there have been cases, of which 
the R.I.B.A. has found it necessary to take cognisance, 
where relations between the consulting architect and 
the panel have left much to be desired. 

The position of a consulting architect to a large 
housing scheme is one, not onlv of authority, but of 
honour. H:s duties, beyond those of a purely profes- 
sional and technical nature, should lead him to secure 
fair and equal treatment for those who work under his 
supervision, rather than to obtain benefits for himself, 
and thereby to infringe the spirit if not the letter of the 
terms of his appointment. 

REVISION OF THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS. 

A Committee has been formed for the purpose of 
considering the revision of the Charter and By-Laws. 
IVIembers who have any suggestions to make on the sub- 
ject are requested to send them as soon as possible to 
the Secretary for submission to the Committee. 
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THE ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, 1923 

On the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome, the Commissioners of 1851 
have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 
1922 to Mr. Stephen Welsh, A.R.I.B.A., and on the re- 
commendation of the same body the Henrylarvis Student- 
ship, offered by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
has been awarded to Mr. George Checkley, A.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Stephen Welsh is a student of the University of 
Liverpool. He is 30 years of age and was born at Forfar, 
where he served his articles. He afterwards acted as 
architect’s assistant in Glasgow for two and a half years, 
during which time he attended the Glasgow School of 
Architecture. Fie served during the war for over four 
years with the Royal Engineers. 

Mr. George Checkley is 27 years of age, and was horn at 
Akaroa, New Zealand. He is also a student of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, which he entered with a New Zealand 
Government scholarship after serving for three and a half 
years with the New Zealand E.xpeditionary Force. 

The Rome and Jarvis Scholarships are of the value of 
£250 a year, and tenable at the British School at Rome for 
a period of three and two years respectively. Both awards 
were open to British subjects under 30 years of age, with 
an allowance for war service. 

The Jarvis Studentship is offered to the student or 
associate of the R.I.B.A. who passes ne.xt in order of merit 
to the winner of the Rome Scholarship. 

The competition, which is conducted by the Faculty of 
Architecture of the British School at Rome, was in two 
stages. 

The results of the preliminary competition were ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in February last at the 
annual exhibition of the British School. Nine of the com- 
petitors in the preliminaiy' round were selected for the 
final stage, which lasted for a period of ten weeks, and was 
preceded by a 36 hours “ en loge ” test, the subject of the 
competition being a design for a Royal .A-cademy. The 
winning designs, together with those of the unsuccessful 
finalists, will be publicly exhibited for a fortnight at the 
R.I.B.A. as from 17 July. 

It is interesting to obserr e that the Jarvis Studentship 
has been awarded in two successive years to New Zea- 
landers, Mr. E. W. Armstrong of Auckland being the 
winner of the Jarvis in 1921. 


HENRY JARVIS TR.AVELLING STUDENTSHIP. 

The Faculty of Architecture ot the British School at 
Rome have decided that, subject to the approval of the 
Faculty, the Henrs' Jarvis Student will be allowed to spend 
six months of his second year away from the School in any 
part of the Alediterrane.m Basin, it being understood that 
scholars are allowed under present conditions to travel, 
during the first and second year, for short periods in Italy 
and Greece. 


Competitions 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
New Building for the Chicago Tribune 

The Chicago Tribune, which was founded on 10 June 
1 847, proposes, in commemoration of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, to erect a new home. Seeking the best possible 
design, the Chicago Tribune offers one hundred thousand 
dollars in prizes to architects. 

The contest will be open and international. 

Each competitor will be required to submit drawings 
showing west and south elevations and perspective from 
the south-west, but no detailed plans of specifications need 
be made. Applications for entry must be filed before 
I August 1922. Drawings must be submitted between 
then and i November 1922. Architects desiting complete 
information and applications for entry should write at 
once to Colonel R. R. McCormick and Captain Patterson, 
editors and publishers of the Chicago Tribune at the office 
of the Chicago Tribune's European Edition, 5 rue Lamartine, 
Paris, France. 

From The Times, 4 July 1922. 

This Competition will be conducted under the Rules 
of the American Institute of Atchitects. 

SOUTHEND PROPO.SED SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

At the request of the Competitions Committee of the 
R.I.B.A., the drawings required in the above competi- 
tion will be to a scale of 16 feet to the inch. 

RAMSGATE LAY-OUT COMPETITION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Professor S. D. Adshead, F. R.I.B.A., 
as Assessor in this Competition. 

Lax M.\cAlister, 

Secretary. 

Competitions Open. 

Southend-on-Sea Secondary School. 

Lytham Public Hall and Baths. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 

ASSISTANT ARCHITECT FOR WORKS DEPART- 
MENT OF THE CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE 
AT SHANGHAI. 

Candidates should be Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, about 28 years of age, unmarried, and 
with a good knowledge of reinforced concrete design and 
construction, and with some responsible work to their 
credit. 

The terms offered are ; — Salary, Flk. Tls. 350 a month, 
increasing by Hk. Tls. 50 a month for every two years’ 
service in China to a maximum of Hk. Tls. 560. (The 
Hk. Tl. may be considered to be worth normally 3s., but 
its present value is about 4s.) House allowance, Hk. Tls. 
50 a month ; personal allowance, Hk. Tls. 3 a day, when 
away from headquarters, and free medical attendance. 
First-class passage paid and £50 travelling expenses. 

Applications, in the first instance, should be made to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
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Final Examinations 

ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN 

Inst)iii'tiuns to Cinididiites. 

1. I he (inuM’nus, which shiiuhi pn-feraHv be on uniform 
sheets of paper ot nor less rh.in Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Uo\aI 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, \V., on or 
before the dates specified be^ow. 

2. Each set ot drawings mu'^t be signed by the author, and 
HIS FI LL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the school, if anv, 
in wh’ch the drawings ha\e been prepared, must be attached 
thereto. 

3. All desiiins, whether done m a school or not. must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the de'^ium 
is his own \^orlv and that the draw mi's have been whol!\ ex- 
ecuted by him. In the preparation of the design the Student 
may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects h/) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle ot 45 m hne, monochrome, or colour. Draw- 
ings in subjects are to be finished as working drawing-i. 
Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and un- 
affected character. 

Subject LXIV. 

(а) A Church, adjacent to or m a town, upon a corner site, 
1 50 feet by 100 feet, the junction ot the roads being at the S E. 
corner, for a congregation 01 too. The cost is to be upon a 
reasonably economical scale. 

Draziings : j-inch scale. Ground plan. .South, East and 
West elevations. Longitudinal and cross sections. 

(б) A speculative builder has purchased a plot of land, and 
proposes to budd thereon a row or 15 houses — looking Ea^t to 
front a park. The terrace to be built of brick, but stone em- 
bellishments may be employed, if desired. 



— 7 ^— • 

'o 

CO 
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Drirainiis : Block plan j^-ini h scale. East clev.ition, i -inch 
scale ; and plans, sections and elevation of one house to J-tn<'h 
scale. 

Suhjert I. XV. 

(n) The formal treatment of the g.vriux ot .v Brru.lc Sqc.vre 
in a town, h.tvin" a statue, memorial shelter, or a fountain, or 
such features in combination, in the centre. 

Plan the uarden and de.siirn the enclosure and other features. 

The area of the enclosure is to be 15,000 feet. 'I'he shape is 
optional . 

Drrnviii"^ : Plan, -,b-ineh scale. Architectural features, 
Uuich scale. Details of stone and ironwork, Vinch scale. 

(h) Water is raised from a deep well — to a tank overhead — 
the underside to be 30 feet above ground level — the tank to 


hold 3,000 gallons. Access to tank to be gained hy a staircase, 
and there is to he an indicator to show the level of the water in 
It. 'i'he water is to be rai.sed b\ an engine (internal combustion) 
which is also used to generate the electricity for lighting the 
house, near hy. Required a lU II.DING, OVER THE well, TO 
c'.VRRV TfiE T.tNR, house the engine and punip apparatus — pro- 
vide a switchboard, acconiniodation for 30 accumulator cells, 
and space tor a small carpenter’s bench. Slaterials, brick walls, 
tiled roofs. 

Dr,n:in'.<i : Elevations and section to 1 -inch scale. 


Subject LXVl. 

(o'! A de.sign for the E.v, tiir or .v Tr.vm Depot on a highwas , 
the depot to admit six trams. 

/)>(/n/wgs 1-inch elecations : 1-inch detail. 

{h) Submit a design on an open site of one acre for a /t.ooo 
(.'otXTRV HorSE. The sections to show constructional detail. 

Druztiuets : ,1-inch scale plans, e!e\ation and sections . 
Finch scale portion of exterior ; ,h-inch block plan. 


Dates for Stihmission of Desi^tis in i()2’-’3 


L'nited King.lom 

.Johannesburg 

Melbourne 

fiydney 

Toronto 


-Subj. LVIII. 
31st Aug. 

3 1 it Oct. 
30th Xov. 
30th Xo\ . 
30th Sept. 


Subj. LIX. 
31st Oct. 
30th Dec. 
31st Jan. 
31st Jan. 
30th N'ov. 


Subj. l^X. 
Loth Dec. 
'aSth Feb, 
31st Mar. 
List Ma--. 
31st Jan. 


The Problems in Design submitted by candidates for 
the Final E.xam.ination and the Special War Examina- 
tion will be on exhibition in the galleries of the R.I.B.A. 
from Friday, 14 July, to Friday, 21 July, between the 
hoursTf 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

EvER.\RD J. H.XYNEl, 

Secretary, Board of Architectural 
Education. 

VACANCIES FOR ARCHITECTS IN AI^IERICA. 

Pittsburqh Oiapter, 

The American Institute of Architects, 

Pittsburgh, Pu. 

27 May 1022. 

To the Editor, Jourx.\l R.I.B.A., — 

De.ar Sir,- — There is at present in our town a 
shortage of able and well trained architects, assistants, 
draughtsmen, and even apprentices. So far as this 
goes, the same thing applies, I think, to most other 
American cities. 

This office is in need of men to serve as draughtsmen 
and assistants. This is written with the idea that you 
might refer this letter to the proper organisation or 
individuals in England that might be interested. 

If such should be the case we would like to enter into 
details regarding wages, transportation expense, if 
necessary, ami length of service ret]uired to obtain from 
England the help which we need. There are in this 
city a number of good men who have come from 
England and Scotland bv their own choice. We like 
them, and could at this time place more. 

The itlea is somewhat novel and might be difficult to 
work out, but we can at least make the effort. T hanking 
you for the courtesy of your attention.— I am, yours 
very truly, Edward B. Lee, President. 
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Examinations 

PROBATIONERS, R.I.B.A. 

Since i Alarch 1923 the following have been registered 
as Probationers of the Royal Institute : — 

ABir\MS : Edward de la Tour, Hutton Mount, Brassey Road, 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 

Alex.axdER : W.alter, 74 Survey Road, Quetta, Baluchistan, 
India. 

Ama- : Hedley J.aaies Yole, 29 East Street, South Mohon, 
Devon. 

Atherton : St.anley, The Firs, Madeira Road, West Byfleet, 
Surrey. 

Baines : Herbert, 119 Waterbarn Street, Burnley, Lancs. 
Barclay : Roger Fr.ancis, Somerleyton, Overton Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 

B. arnett ; Harold Samson, 43 Stockwood Crescent, Luton, 

Beds. 

Bedingfield : Eric Edw.ard, Bitteswell Road, Lutterworth. 
Beni.ans ; Frederick John Willi.aai, 124 Hanover Road, 
Willesden, N.W.io. 

Bennett : Walter Robert Fr.ancis, “ Bnghtside,” Grove 
Road, Havant, Hants. 

Bird : Henry Clement Ed.mund, 518 Warwick Road, Spark- 
hill, Birmingham. 

Birkett ; Philip Walter, Brier Lea, Carline Road, Lincoln. 
Booth : St.anley Ca'ril, 47 Southchurch Road, Southend-on- 
Sea. 

Bown : St.anley Hinks, Pitway House, Farrington Gurney, 
near Bristol. 

Br-ADLEA’ : Filank, Sunnybank, Junction Road, Deane, Bolton, 
Lancs . 

Brown : Robert Neville, .Aubrey House, Harton, South 
Shields. 

C. ARLTON : Herbert, 8 St. Andrew’s View, Penrith. 

C.ARTER : Peter George Jeffera', 37 Hamilton Road, Reading. 

C. AWSE : Stanley Victor, 15 Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W.O. 
Ch.andler : Frederick, “ Somerville,” Lansdowne Road, 

Luton, Beds. 

Chippind.ale : Fr,ank, 10 .^sh Grove, Otley, 'iorks. 

Cl.aa’DON ; Bern.ard, 641 St. Helens Road, Bolton, Lancs. 
Clementson ; John George, 69 Westminster Street, Benshain, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Cloke : Samuel Dougl.as Neighbour, 19 Whiteford Road. 
Mannamead, Plymouth. 

Collins : To.m Anderson, 2 Bancroft Road, Hale, near 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 

Cooper : Arthur Fr.ank, 53 Telephone Road, Southsea. 
Cornford ; Roger Henley Cope, 3 Melina Place, St. John s 
Wood, N.W.S. „ „ V 

D. ars.a : Henra', 19 Camden Gardens, Shepherd s Bush, \\ .12. 
Dolm.an : Frank Lionel James, Crest House, Putney Bridge 

Road, Putney, S.W.15. 

Evans ; Cilarles Herberi, 106 Monthermer Road, Koath 
Park, Carditf. 

F-Armer : Geoffrea' John, ” Westside,” Portbury, Somerset. 
Ferriby ; Edw.ard Ashton, 80 W estbourne Avenue, Hull. 
Fillmore ; Cecil Ernest, Newhaven, Hollyhedge Road, 
West Bromwich. 

Gadd : George Caril, Redlands, BromsgroA’e, Mores. 
G.ardner : Alfred Herbert, 5 Albany Road, Coventry.^ 

\ Goddard : Alec Norris, 123 Dalyell Road, Stockwell, S.M . 9 - 
Gough : Gerald Charles Purcell, ” Sunny ?ilead,” L.inds 
Road, Paignton, Devon. 

Harling : George, 26 Rosegrove Lane, Burnley, Lancs. 
Harris : Edward Ricilard Bingh.am, 17 St. Stephen s Road, 
Ealing, W.13. 

Harwood ; William Joseph, 61 Cemetery Road, Southport. 
Haa’SOM ; Ernest William, 13 Forbury Road, Portsmouth. 


Holman : John, “ Ryde Cot,” Blandford Road, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

Holt : Eric, i Fern Bank, Scotforth, Lancaster. 

Horner : FIuch Baldvva-nne Lyle, 105 South wood Lane, 
Highgate, N.6. 

Howard : George Geilard, 12 Rockdove Gardens, Tollcross, 
Glasgow. 

Hughes : Roger William, Ivy Cottage, Petersham, Surrey. 

Hurst : Charles Leonard, 375 Hutton Lane, Bolton. 

Jones : John H.arold, 78 Grat elly Hill, Birmingham. 

Keeble : Harry Leonard, Langham Villa, Back Church 
Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Kemp : Willi.am Ch.arles,2A Portnall Road, Harrow Road, W. 9. 

Kendrick ; Albert Willia.m Royal, 79 Wendell Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 

KersH-AW : Sidney, 168 Turton Road, Bradshaw, near 
Bolton Lancs. 

King ; Bern.ard John, 34 Selsey Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Knight : Henry Ron.ald Ewart, The Mount, Grand Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

Lockwood ; Harold, 25 .Ashley Road, Shipley, Yorks. 

McMorran : Don.ald Hanks, 34 Butler Avenue, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. 

McN.ab : Robert, c/o David, 33, West Cumberland Street, 
Glasgow. 

M. agnoni: Arthur, 64 Wormholt Road, Shepherd's Bush,W.i2. 

Me.ad : Arthur George, The Bungalow, Oakington Avenue, 

Wembley Park, Middlesex. 

N. arborough : Geilald Mich.ael, 40 Mile End Road, Norwich. 

Oliver ; Lewis M.artin, Shots Mead, Walton-on-Hill, Tad- 

worth, Surrey. 

P.aterson : Andrew S.mith, 12 Pitcullen Terrace, Perth, 
Scotland. 

PE.ARCE : Lionel (Junr.), .Amblecote, Stourbridge, Staffs. 

Rigg ; -M.arv Freda, The Lawn, Waterlooville, Hants. 

Roberts : .Arthur Henry, 22 Quarry Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.18. 

Robinson : George Sutherl.and, 6 Highfield Avenue, 
Grimsby. 

Rule : M'illiam Cecil, 13 Coronation Terrace, Truro, 
Cornwall. 

Rundell : Edw.ard .Augustus, West Laith Gate, Doncaster. 

Sart.ain : Sidney Philip, 15 Wandsworth Bridge Road, 
Fulham, S.M .6. 

S.AUNDERS : George Sleith, 16 Leopold Terrace, Chapeltown 
Road, Leeds. 

Schofield : Ja.mes .Arthur, 31 Kendall Road, Beckenham. 

Sh.aw ; Sydney .Albert, 13 Church Road, Hoylake, Cheshire. 

Sh.aw : Thom.as Reginald, 47 Rider Road, Hyde Park, Leeds. 

Shore ; Robert Collier, 48, Sheriff Street, Rochdale. 

Shroff ; Phiroze D.ar.absh.aw, Patel Alansions, Gowaha Tank 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay, India. 

SiLCocK : Hubert Spencer, Brandhoek, Walton New Road, 
Stockton Heath, M'arrington. 

Stew.art ; St.anley', 18 Batchorgate, Carlisle. 

Sutherland : Robert O.akm.an, c/o J. H. Brewerton, Gervis 
Chambers, The Square, Bournemouth. 

Tim.mins : S.aaiuel Dennis, Elmhurst, Stafford Road, Blox- 
wich, near Walsall. 

W.ARREN : Leslie Bf.al, c/o Arthur Edwards, Esq., 9 Bennett’s 
Hill, Birmingham. 

Webster ; Herbert, 4 Hirst Street, Padiham, Lancs. 

\VlNTLE : Arthur Edward, 20 Kensington Crescent, W.14. 

M'orricker ; John William, 14 Macfarlane Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, M'.i2. 

Wright : Gerald Ryby' Hall, 7 M'lllow Grove, Beverley, 
E. Yorks. 

W RIGHT ; Wilfrid George, 60 Haddenhara Road, Narborough 
Road, Leicester. 

W YKES : Herbert To-M, 57 Ffordd Estyn, Garden Village, 
near Wrexham, X. Wales. 
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Members’ Column Minutes XIX 


^lembers, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make knozen their requirements in this column icithout charge. 
Communications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address, UEere anonymity is desired , 
box numbers icill be given and anszcers foncarded. 

CHAXGE OF ADDKFSS. 

Capiaix Alan- L. Ellcher, K.E., Lioeii., has changed his address 
II' a Southaiiiptiai Street, Bloijuisburv Square, \\*,C i- 

MESSRS, ARTHUR \V. COOKSEY AXD PARTNERS. 

^ The practire of the late Mr Arthur \V. C. .uksev IF h of 6, Adam 
Street, Adclphi \\ .0., Is being earned on at the same adiii-t -s by hn 
soil. Mr. R A Cooksey A in conjuncticn with Mr. .T H H-i'inp. 
under the style of -Aitiiur W Ceioksey and Paniurs. 

MR. tv. HERBERT ALTON. 

tfr. \y. Herbert .Alton. L.R I B .A , of ay Dieksoit Road, \V. 1] 
Hall, Eltham, has opened a London tiffice at ta Chaeiug Cross 
Whitelull, S W. 

MR. CHARLES \V. BOWLES. 

-Mr. Charles W. Bowles, F.R.I.B.A., is resuming praetiee at 
aa Austin Friars, E.C.2. 

ROOM WANTED. 

-ARCHiTEcr, F.R.I B A., wishes to have the sole use of a room in 
West End offioe at moderate rent. Please send lull partieiikirs to 
Box 943, c/o Secretarj- R.I.B .A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Arcihiect with 3u e-cars' varied experience, artistic and first rate 
designer, desires ivurkmg partnership with another wishing to extend 
practn e or desiring gradual rcuretneiit — Apply Box aa3,”c/u Secre- 
tary R LB. -A,, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i.' 

A R 1 B..A , youiia, eiieraetic, wishes p.utiieiship or working 
arrangeinent with good pro\ metal fimi H.ondon district prefen-edi 
(jOod experience in doiiicstic. si hool, shop, hospital work. etc. LNed 
to responsibility. Small capital. — Applv Box aS6a, c.'o Secretary 
R.I B.A . 9 Conduit Street. London, W.i. 

.ARCinrECr, F.S.Arc , .A M.T P.L, M.R.Saii I , requites pattiier- 
ship 111 w-e!l established firm of architects, or would entertain joining 
another arihitect as a partner , able to introduce a certain aiiiouiit 
of c.ipual if iieccssarc- ; advertiser reserves right of making fullest 
investigations into any applications he may receive, — .Address ,n 
St I let coiilideiice giv mg full partic iilars as to practic e and .tiuouiii < u 
capital required (if aiiyj, to Box 7722, c/o The Seerctarv K I B.A , 
9 Conduit Street, W i. 

Licextiate, 30 years' experience, desires partnership School, 
Church, Domestic. Survey and Estate work, etc —Apply Box 13-2 
c/o The Secretary R.I B A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. ' ’ 

APPOINTMENTS V.AC.ANT. 

Oei.ning for ail an hitcct as j. aini.ihst on building and 1 iigiiieermg 
trade papers in Australia Salary /6 los. per week State ( iiialm- 
' .it mas m arcliite< tun-, eugiiueiiiig and jouin.ihsin (if anv). Eng.igi- 
nieiit to comiiieiice from November. — Applv Box yib, c/o' T lie 
Sei rctary R I B .A , 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

r.iCENri.cTE, R I B .A., desirr.s arcliitei tiiral w-ork in London. Wi II 
qu.iliticd and mid to responsibility, over 20 vears’ experience. — 
.Apply Box .Soi, c/o Secretary R I B .A . 9 Coiid'iiu Street, W.i. 

.AuciniEcr's .Assisi.v.n- r. A-soi i.ite dt-.-in-s post in London ot 
proviiK es Ex-Service man. Four years -Articli s '> and worked 
with .in hitects in Loudon and provinces. TestiinonniK tioni .same, 
(icin ral all-round expel n iice and knowledge of ri intorced Coiirrete 
(■ood draughtsman. Age 31 — .Apply Bo.x 4722, c/o The Serret.uv 
K.l.B , 9 Conduit Stru t, I.ondon, W.i. 

Associ.xie (37). with moderate capital at present holding impior- 
taiil public app' cutiiieiit desin 5 jiust as senior assistant with a \ lew 
to [lai tiierslup m Lundoii area. Keen, coinpettnt, and good or- 
ganiser, Competition sue esses. E.x-offiier, RE — .-Applv m first 
Hist. nil e Box No. S722. c/o .Sei rctary K 1 B .A . 9 Conduit Street 

Stl deni K.l.B .A., age 22, First Class Cei-tifii ate London Univer- 
sitv Sell' )ol of .Archilei ture, desiri s piosition .is draughtsinait in nrehi- 
tect’s ofilce. Some utfice e.xpencnce of doinestn and housing work, 
including surveying and levelling Ixmilon pref. rred. Ajiply Bo.x 
2132, ( /o Secietary, K I B A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 


Session 1921-22 

-At the Sixteenth General .Meeting (Ordinarv) of the Session 

1921-22, held on Monday, 26 June 1922, at 8.30 p.m. Mr. 

Paul Wateriiotise, President, m the chair. T'he attendance 
book was signed by i Hon. Fellow , 2 Hon. -Assoeiates, 2 Hon. 
Corresponding .Members, 39 Fellows (including 14 rneriibers of 
the Council), 45 Associates (including5 members of the Council), 
.3 Licentiates, and a very large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the .Aleetmg held on 12 June 1922, having 
been published in the Joi-R.N.vi. were taken as read, confirmed" 
and signed by the President. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formaiiv admitted by the President : Air. 
Randal Phillips, Hon. Associate; Air. Richard Andertun, 
Associate ; and Air. George Bloore. I^icentiate. 

The President delivered an address on the presentation of 
the Royal Gold Aledal to Mr. Thomas Hastings of New York. 
Having been inv-ested with the Aledai, Air, Hastings expressed 
his thanks for the honour conferred upon him and delivered a 
brief address. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the following results of the 
Final Examination for the Architectural Scholarships at the 
British School at Rome : Mr. Stephen AVelsh. A R,I.P,.A., 
awarded the Rome Scholarship, and Air. George C’heckley, 
A. R.I. B.A. , awarded the Henry Jarv-is Studentship. 

The proceedings terminated and the meeting rose at 9.15 p.m. 

Minutes XX 

Session 1921-22 

At the Seventeenth General Meeting (Ordinary') of the 
Session 1921-22, held on Monday, 3 July 1922, at S p.m. — Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, President, in the chair. The attendance 
book \\as signed by iS Feno\\s (including 8 members of the 
Council), 15 Associates (including 3 members of the Councj]), 
4 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and a large number of visitors. 
The Minutes of the Sixteenth IMeeting, held on 26 June, 
having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed. 

The Hon. Secretaiy^ announced the decease of the follotvmff : 
Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, elected Associate, 1887 ; Mr. Henry 
Pliggins, elected Licentiate 1911, and, on the motion of the 
Hon. becretar\N it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute 
for the loss of these members be recorded on the Minutes of 
the Meeting. 

^ The following new members, attending for the first lime 
since their election, were formally' admitted by the President : 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, F.S.A., Hon. Associate, Director of the 
British School at Rome ; Air. Sydney Cockerell, AI.A., Hon. 
Associate, Director of the Fitzwilliam Aluseum, Cambridge ; 
Mr. H. T. Jackson, Associate. 

Dr. Thomas Ashby, iM.A., Director of the British School at 
Rome (Hon. Associate), having read a paper entitled “ Recent 
Excavations at Rome,” a discussion ensued, and on the motion 
of Commendatore R. A. Lanciani, R.G.M., H.C.M., seconded 
by Professor H. E. Butler, a vote of thanks was passed to Dr. 
Ashby by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at y 55 p.m. 


Arrangements have been made for the supplv of the R.I. B.A. 
Journal (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I. B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take adv^antage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.BA., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 
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Fic. 5 — Earlier Sacr-A Via and Basilica of Constantine 

Recent Excavations in Rome 

By THOMAS ASHBY, D.Litt. (Hon. Associate), DIRECTOR OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 

AT ROME 


M y pleasure in accepting your invitation to 
address you here to-night is increased by 
the fact that I appear to be the successor 
of Professor Lanciani, m}" teacher in Roman topo- 
graphy, to whom, in common with many other ot 
his old pupils and friends, I shall always teel a debt 
of gratitude. Since he delivered his address on 
“ Architectural Results of the Latest Excavations 
in the Forum,” no one has spoken to you on the 
subject of recent discoveries in Rome, and there- 
fore, while not desiring to confine my attention 
to the Forum or the Palatine, the excavations of 
both of which are under the direction of Com- 
mendatore Boni, I think it may be well to begin by 
telling the story of those excavations from the 
point where he left it up to the present day. 1 he 
excellent restoration of the centre ot Rome (Med’a 
Pars LYbis) by an old student of the British School 
at Rome, Mr. H. C. Bradshaw [H ], "ill serve 
to illustrate the greater part ot this paper. 

T 


One of the most important results has been the 
confirmation which has been obtained of certain 
statements of our ancient authorities in regard to 
the earlv history of Rome, which had previouslv 
been doubted by hyper-critical historians. Thus 
we may, I think, take the Palatine as the original 
nucleus of Rome, even though the wall of Romulus 
probably never existed. The Palatine was suf- 
ficientlv defended bv its loftv cliffs and bv the two 
marshv vallevs which nearlv surrounded it. Re- 
mains of a cemeterv which began to be used about 
750 B.C., that is about the date of the traditional 
foundation of Rome, have been found in the Forum 
near the Temple of .\ntoninus and Faustina, 
though this cemetery probably belonged to a some- 
what enlarged community : it ceased to exist 
about 550 B.C., when the city of the Seven Flills 
came into being, and it became necessary to make 
use of the two marshy vallevs above mentioned, 
which now were drained and converted respectively 
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into the Forum and the Circus iMaximus — the civic 
centre and the place of recreation. Tradition as- 
cribes to Tarquinus Priscus the construction of the 
Cloaca [Maxima at this very date, and scanty traces 
of it have actually been found ; it appears to have 
been an open channel, but several of its branches, 
constructed of the same material, a grey volcanic 
tufa, have been preserved, and may, I think, claim 
to be bv two or three centuries the earliest Roman 
arches in existence (Fig. i). 

To the same period — again that to which 
tradition ascribes it — belongs the earliest city wall 
of Rome, which probably did not include the 
Aventine, built of the same material, the blocks 
used being about a foot high, and also the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, further remains of which 
have recently been brought to light, belonging 
entirely to the podium (Fig. 2). Of the super- 
structure nothing is left, and even of that of Im- 
perial days hardly a trace has been found, but quite 
a new light has been thrown on the character of the 
terra-cotta statues which adorned the original 
temple, the work, according to Pliny, of Vulca, an 
artist of Veii, by the discovery at Veii itself of 
portions of a very fine group of painted terra-cotta 
statues, including a splendid Apollo. 

The same tufa maybe found in several earlybuild- 
ings in the Forum, notably in the original podia of 
the temples of Saturn and of Castor and Pollux, both 
of them attributed to the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c. ; and I think it is not too much to say 
that we are on fairly safe ground in attributing 
any buildings in which we notice the use of cap- 
pellaccio, as this particular kind of tufa is called, 
to, roughly, 550 to 450 b.c. 

Of the succeeding two centuries we know 
very little. In the successive reconstructions of 
the shrines and sanctuaries of the Republican 
Forum the remains of the original structures 
were not altogether destroyed, and thus in the 
pavement of the Lacus Curtius and in the shrine of 
Venus Cloacina we may trace a succession of 
different building materials, each belonging to a 
different reconstruction, and testifying to a gradual 
rise in level. 

This rise in level may be strikingly exemplified 
in the case of the Curia. We can see the level of 
the original marble dado of the exterior (immedi- 
ately to the left of the blocked door), then we can 
see the bottom of the door posts of the eleventh cen- 
tury building, about half way up, to the modern 


threshold, which has itself been raised 2 or 3 feet 
since the beginning of the seventeenth centurt’. 
The Curia as it stands is a reconstruction of the 
time of Diocletian, but it occupies the site of that 
of Caesar. 

Other changes may be seen in the Rostra, the 
platform from which speakers addressed the people 
assembled in the Comitium. Various changes in 
orientation as well as in level seem to indicate that 
the Curia, or Senate House, originally placed by 
the kings on the north side of the Comitium, must 
also have changed its orientation more than once ; 
but until the excavation can be extended further to 
the north-east it will be impossible to hope for a 
solution of the problems which present themselves 
in this connection. A break with tradition had 
already been made in 145 b.c., when for the first 
time a tribune turned his back on the Comitium 
to address the people in the Forum ; but it was 
Julius Caesar who transferred the Rostra to the 
north-west end of the open area of the Forum, 
which lay between the two basilicas which had 
sprung up behind the two rows of tabernae. This 
change made it possible to give the Forum a proper 
architectural setting. On each side of the open 
space there was to be a magnificent basilica, the 
Curia was to be reconstructed, and the whole of the 
open area of the Forum paved ; but Caesar’s death 
cut these projects short, and it was not until 
Augustus returned to Rome as a victor that he was 
able to bring them to completion. 

There was one addition to the scheme. The 
temple of Caesar, at the other end of the Forum 
proper, was raised to his memory by Augustus. 
The very spot on which the body of the great 
Dictator was burnt is included in the fafade — a 
semi-circular niche enclosing the actual slabs on 
which the impromptu pyre was raised — a case 
unique in architecture ; and in this niche, perhaps 
the most impressive spot in the Forum, is the base 
of the monument which had been erected im- 
mediately afterwards. Of the temple itself but 
little is preserved ; the blocks of marble and stone 
of which it was constructed were removed in the 
[Middle Ages, and almost nothing is left but the 
concrete core. It was erected on the site of the 
street which bounded the Forum, as Caesar had 
planned it, on the south-east. Parallel to this 
street there is a line of small rectangular pits, stone 
lined and covered wdth slabs of stone, and similar 
pits have been found on two of the other three sides. 
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Fig. I. — Eari.y Dr^ix near the Te.mple of S.aturn 


Three lines of similar pits run along the boundary 
between the Republican Comitium and the Forum, 
closely associated with the earlier Rostra. These 
pits must have had some ritual significance which is 
unknown to us. 

In the course of the reconstruction by Augustus 
the open area was repaved at a level slightly higher 
than that of Caesar. An aerial photograph has re- 
vealed the e.xistence of an inscription in letters a 
foot high, once filled up with bronze, showing that 
the pavement had been laid by one L{uciiis) 



Fig. 2. — .Axgle of the Podium of the Tfmple of 
Jupiter Capitolixus 
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Xaez'ius L{uci) Fijlius) Siirdinus Pr{aetor). We 
know of a man of this name who was triumvir 
monetalis about 15 B.C., with whom he may be 
identified. This discovery at once led to the 
identification of a number of monuments of which 
our ancient authors speak— the site of the praetorian 
tribunal, the Lacus Curtius, the enclosure in which 
stood the statue of Marsvas and the fig, vine and 
olive, etc. 

We have not yet spoken of the two great basilicas 
by which the open area of the Forum was flanked. 
The Basilica Julia on the south was, as we have 
seen, planned bv Caesar and completed by 
Augustus. The building that now lies before us, 
however, is a reconstruction by Augustus himself 
upon a larger site. Towards the Forum it pre- 



Fig. 4. — Pavemext of the Republicax Atrium Vest.ae 

sented a long series of arcades in two stories ; on 
entering them one passed through the outer vesti- 
bule into the aisles surrounding the main hall or 
nave, which had a flat roof, while the aisles were 
vaulted. Only the foundations of the pillars are 
now preserved, except at the north-west end. The 
central hall was lighted by a clerestory, like the nave 
of a cathedral. At the back was a row of small 
rooms (tahcrnac) used as offices or shops. 

The Basilica Aemilia was restored even more 
frequently, and the building before us, now so much 
ruined that it is difficult to get a general idea of it, 
is the building re-erected under Augustus and 
restored under Tiberius. It was similar in appear- 
ance to the other, except that the Doric arcade (the 
west end must have been standing in the fifteenth 
century) was a good deal more massive, as its 
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fragments show. As it was on the sunny side of 
the Forum, a row of tabernae was placed inside the 
front arcade. The fate of the building has been 
made clear by recent excavations. A fire, probably 
at the beginning of the fifth century, destroyed the 
interior ; this is clear from the coins which have 
been found on the marble pavement of the nave. 
No attempt was made to rebuild it, but a large 
mediaeval house was erected in it. Three and a 
half centuries later came another catastrophe — the 
great earthquake in the time of Pope Leo IV — 
and this and other buildings in the Forum became 
a mass of ruins. 

Of the temple of Caesar we have already spoken. 
The temple of Castor and Pollux close by it is, as we 
have seen, of ver}’ ancient origin, but the famous three 
columns and the massive stone and concrete podium 
on which they rest belong to another restoration, 
carried out by Tiberius in the tinie of Augustus 
(Fig. 3). Much of the stone has been removed 
by the builders of Mediaeval and Renaissance Rome, 
and this makes it difficult to understand the arrange- 
ments of the temple, which had small rooms be- 
tween the foundations of the columns, used as 
offices. We know, for instance, that the weights 
and measures office was here, just as the Temple of 
Saturn served as the State Treasury. But the 
lofty bases of all these temples were also designed 
as a protection against flood. Horace’s vidimus 
flavum Tiberim ire deiectum monumenta regis tern- 
plaque Vestae was a reality as late as 1900. 

Recent excavations have brought to light frag- 
ments of the back pediment and colonnade of the 
temple, and we are thus able to obtain a good idea 
of the beauty of the carving of the architectural 
members, despite the great height at which it was 
placed. We have no record of the existence, after the 
Dark Ages, of more than three columns, and we may 
suppose that the earthquakeof Leo IVwasinthis case 
also responsible for the destruction of the temple. 

Just below the temple of Castor and Pollux lies 
the Laciis Jutuniae, originally a pond, later paved 
with slabs of tufa, in which horses could be actually 
watered. What we now see, a rectangular basin 
lined with marble with a base in the centre, is a 
formalisation of this. On the base there stood 
statues of the Twin Brethren holding their horses 
(supposed to be original works of Greek art of the 
fifth century b.c. from Southern Italy), broken into 
small pieces when paganism finally died out. 
Behind is a small chapel erected to Juturna, with a 


well in front of it — {Fans Juturnae). The puteal, 
or well head, is of white marble, and dates from the 
earh’ empire. In front is an altar with Juturna and 
her brother Turnus, familiar figures to all readers 
of the Aeneid. 

Close to the well of Juturna stood, as was fitting, 
the round temple of Vesta. Only its foundations 
remain, but enough fragments have been found to 
give us an idea of its appearance. They date from 
the reconstruction by Julia Domna, the wife of 
Septimius Severus, as, indeed, does the House of 
the Vestals — generally known as the Atrium Vestae, 
from the large court surrounded by a portico which 
forms its central feature. 

The oldest portions now aboveground date from the 
time of Nero, but recent excavations have brought to 
light traces of the Atrium Vestae of the end of the 
republic, with mosaic pavements, etc., below the 
level of the later building (Fig. 4). The Romans 
did not, as we do nowadays, completely clear the 
site of a new building, but left the floors and walls 
of the building they destroyed or superseded lying 
often only a few inches below the new pavements ; 
and as this process was often repeated several times 
we are able to gain far more information by the 
excavation of the site of a Roman city than would 
be possible supposing that modern London were 
to fall into ruins and be excavated two thousand 
years afterwards. The orientation of these earlier 
foundations corresponds with that of the Temple 
of Vesta and of the Regia, the entrances of both of 
which faced due east. 

Nero’s reconstruction of the Atrium Vestae was 
only a part of a grandiose building scheme which 
transformed the whole of the topography of this 
part of Rome. Before the time of Nero the Sacra 
Via ascended the ridge of the Velia in a slight curve, 
and the very paving stones on which Horace may 
(Fig. 5) have been strolling when he met his im- 
portunate friend, have been brought to light: but 
the erection of the Golden House after the fire of 
64 A.D. involved the provision of an adequate 
approach to a group of buildings which, we should 
remember, covered an area greater than that of 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican, including the garden. 
From the temple of Vesta, a huge portico, of which 
only the foundations remain, led up to the vestibule 
on the summit of the Velia. These foundations, 
which were identified, correctly in my judgment, 
by an American archaeologist, Aliss Van Deman, 
cut through the remains of a large and important 
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republican house, or it may be a group of houses, 
of which no report has yet been published. The 
foundations of other buildings on the same orienta- 
tion have been found under the Basilica of Constan- 
tine, and the Sacra Via was obviously laid by Nero 
to run in a straight line up to the entrance of the 
Golden House between two porticoes. The site of 
the Colosseum in the valley beyond was occupied 
bv an ornamental lake, and the principal palace lay 
to the east of it. 

The unpopularity of Nero’s appropriation of 
such an immense extent of ground, almost in the 
centre of the ancient city, is clear from the eager- 
ness displayed by his successors in restoring it to 
pubhc uses. Vespasian constructed the Colosseum 
in the centre, Titus built baths opposite to it, but 
a fire in his reign appears to have rendered unin- 
habitable that part of the Palatine which had 
escaped the conflagration of Nero, and Domitian 
was entirely occupied in the reconstruction of the 
imperial palaces on that hill. It was only Trajan 
who found himself able to surrender the main 
palace of the Golden House, and to erect on its 
site those immense baths which had been attributed 
to Titus until Professor Lanciani correctly identi- 
fied them in 1895; and this is why the numerous 
drawings of the paintings of the Golden House 
which have been made since the fifteenth century, 
when Raphael’s pupils drew inspiration from them 
for the decoration of the Loggie of the Vatican, have 
alwaysbeenattributedto the Baths of Titus. Finally, 
Hadrian erected on the site of the vestibule, the extent 
of which we may judge from the position of the Arch 
of Titus, pushed up into a corner as it is, the great 
double temple of Venus and Rome. The two 
apses lie back to back, and were surrounded by 
porticoes. It might be well to mention that the 
brickwork of the whole superstructure belongs to a 
reconstruction of iMaxentius. We shall find when 
we reach the Palatine that much more may be done 
in the way of dating brick-faced concrete than has 
hitherto been attempted, and the researches of 
Miss Van Deman and others have thrown new 
light on many problems, just as the dating of en- 
tablatures will be found to have been carried a good 
deal further when a posthumous work by the late 
Fritz Tobelmann, a German archaeologist who 
was killed in the first month of the war, is pub- 
lished. It will, we may hope, no longer be possible 
for authorities to differ as to whether the cornices 
of the temples of Mars Ultor and of Castor and 
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Pollux are to be attributed to the reign of Augustus 
or that of Hadrian, or whether that of the Regia 
belongs to the time of Augustus, or to that of 
Diocletian (Fig. 6). 

From the Arch of Titus a branch road, known as 
the Clivus Sacer, ran up to the area between the 
two main imperial palaces on the Palatine, following 
the line of the original road of approach through 
the primitive settlement. In the last century of 
the republic its vicinity to the Forum made the 
Palatine the favourite residence of the great men of 
Rome. Several houses of this period have indeed 
been found. To name no more, Cicero and his 
brother, his clients M. Aemilius Scaurus and Alilo, 
his enemy Catiline and his opponent Hortensius all 
had houses on the Palatine, and there is now little 
doubt that the last named is preserved to us, and 
was, unlike the rest, never obliterated by the 
enormous substructions of the imperial palaces 
Augustus bought the house that had belonged to 
Hortensius,* “ remarkable ” as Suetonius says, 
“ neither for its size or its adornment ; its por- 
ticoes were small and built of Alban stone, and 
its apartments were without any marble decoration 
or exquisite pavements.” To it he added an atrium 
in which the Senate could meet, but the house 
itself remained a modest one ; and it is to be 
recognised in what has hitherto been known as the 
house of Livia, the painted decorations of which 
belong to this period. We may notice that just as 
the “ house of Romulus ” and the “ hut of 
Faustulus,” the shepherd who gave him shelter, 
lasted on until the Christian period, so the house 
of the founder of the empire was respected by later 
rulers, who preferred to erect vast arches to sup- 
port the enlargements of their buildings rather than 
sweep away the humble dwelling of their great 
predecessor. 

On the site of another republican house close by 
(perhaps that of Antony, as Professor Richmond 
thinks), Augustus erected the temple which he had 
vowed to Apollo after the victory of Actium. No 
other temple than this could have been super- 
imposed upon a house of the late republic, for all 
the other temples of which w'e have record on the 
Palatine belong to a much earlier period. And if 
we read the Carmen Saeculare in the light of the 
new theory, it gains point and force when we look 
from the temple steps straight across to the Aven- 
tine sacred to Diana {quae Aventinum tenet Algi- 
* For all this see Richmond : J. R. S., iv. 1914, 193. 
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dutnque), whereas from the other sites proposed the 
Aventine would have been hardly visible— to the 
temples of Tides on the Capitol and of Pudicitia 
in the Forum Boarium, or down the valley of the 
Circus to the temple of Honor and Virtus at the 
Porta Capena — no mere abstractions introduced to 
fit the metre, but deities whose shrines were actu- 
ally in sight. 

The successor of Augustus, Tiberius, erected the 
first of the great imperial palaces on the north-west 
summit of the hill known as the Cermalus.(Fig. 7, 
p. 559). Caligula extended it towards the Forum, 
and we are told that he considered the Temple of 
Castor as the vestibule of the palace.* That this 
is no mere rhetorical exaggeration has been shown 
by the recent discovery under the floor of S. Maria 
Antiquat (see below) of an open water tank, once 
lined with marble, which must have once stood in 
the middle of a great peristyle or courtyard, and is 
orientated with the palace of Tiberius. Of his 
bridge from the Palatine to the Capitol, which was 
destroyed by his successor, no remains, naturally, 
e.xist. 

It was probably Claudius, on the other hand, who 
constructeda splendid and magnificent residence on 
the south-east summit of the hill, the Palatium,some 
remains of which were known as many as 200 years 
ago under the name of the “Baths of Livia,” while 
other portions, discovered in the early eighteenth 
century, have only just been brought to light. 
Drawings of them, made to the order of Dr. Top- 
ham, are in the valuable library which he be- 
queathed to Eton College. This palace was in two 
storeys, and was decorated with paintings and pave- 
ments of coloured marbles of great beauty. 

Nero had already planned a huge palace which 
should join the Palatine with the Esquiline {domus 
transiton'a), when the fire of 64 .<1.0. which des- 
troyed it enabled him to realise his projects in still 
larger measure. But on the Palatine he had time 
to do but little, and we can attribute to him 
nothing but a few foundations, which were driven 
through the burnt remains of the palace of Claudius. 
The palace of Tiberius, on the other hand, seems 
to have survived this fire, but to have been seriously 
damaged in another conflagration in 80 A.D., a little 

* Suet. CaliGuIa 22 : partem PaLitii aJ forum usque pro- 
mo\it aede Castoris et Pollucis in vestibulum transfiirurara. 

t S. Maria Antiqua Yds destroyeJ in the earth(]uake of 
Leo IV., and was immediately succeeded by S. iVlana Xova, 
founded by the same Pope on the site of the temple of Venus 
and Rome. 
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after the return of Titus from Jerusalem. But in 
any case Titus and his father did not regularly 
inhabit the Palatine ; Vespasian, we are told, lived 
there but little (if the palace of Tiberius had not 
survived he could not have lived there at all), pre- 
ferring the Horti Sallustiani on the Pincian’^Hill. 
It was thus on Domitian, after the imperial resi- 
dences on the Palatine had been entirely laid to 
waste, that the task of reconstruction fell. It seems 
likely that he first devoted his attention to the 



Fig, S,— Balcony of the Pal.ace of 
TiBERILS .as restored BA' Do.mitian 

palace of Tiberius and Caligula on the Cermalus, 
and what is known as the “ Bridge of Caligula ” 
above the Clivus Victoriae is simply a balcony in 
twostoreys,whichservedto“finish ofF,”so to say, the 
huge arched substructures of this palace — a balcony 
which mav also be traced at the east angle ot this 
vast pile (Fig. 8). He also constructed, or at any 
rate began, a new approach to the Palatine Irom the 
Forum on the same site as the vestibule of Caligula, 
and the great hall known as the Temple of Augustus 
and the two halls behind it, which in the si.xth 
century .a.d. became the church ot St. Maria 
Antiqua, are ante chambers to the series of inclined 
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planes which lead up from the Forum to the Clivus 
Victoriae. But the huge arches which span the 
road, and which extended the area of the palace 
considerably towards the Forum — ^so much so as to 
take away all sun and air from the unlucky Vestal 
Virgins, whom we find making all sorts of altera- 
tions in their house in order to keep out the damp — 
are due to one of his successors, probably Trajan, 
and at the same time were built the vaulted cham- 
bers on the south-west near the house of Augus- 
tus. It is very noticeable how the humble 
dwelling of the founder of the empire was respected 
by all his successors, who preferred to build huge 
arched substructions (rather like the extensions of 
Waterloo Station) to carry their palaces rather than 
encroach on his house. Of the superstructure of 
the palace of Tiberius nothing is left, and the area 
is now occupied by a lovely garden. Below this, 
on its south-east side, runs a crypto-porticus, or 
covered gallery, in one portion of which fine ceiling 
decoration is still preserved, generally associated 
with the murder of Caligula, but wrongly, for we 
are told that not a night passed without some 
ghostly visitation in that house until it was des- 
troyed by fire ; and further, a smaller and earlier 
passage has recently been discovered not far off 
where it is far more probable that the deed was 
done. From this crypto-porticus a branch leads 
to the far larger palace wluchjDomitian erected on 
the remainder of the hill, upon the ruins of the 
palace of Claudius, and of one or more houses of 
the Republican period, themselves covered by other 
buildings. Some of these also came to light in the 
early eighteenth century(F.g.9). Its main entrance 
was approached by the Cuvu 5 S 1C er, of which we have 
already spoken, which was spanned by an arch 
erected in Domitian’s honour, but demolished, like 
his equestrian statue, after his death. His palace 
falls into five main sections ; — 

(a) The state apartments on one floor only (where- 
as the earlier palace of CUudius had two), grouped 
round a very large peristyle, with a shallow open 
tank in the centre. On the north-east are two great 
halls, the one in the centre loo feet wide, with a 
smaller one, a basilica in plan, o.n the left, and a still 
smaller room (perhaps a lararium) on the right. 
On the opposite side of the peristyle is a very large 
triclinium, or state dining room, facing north-east, 
and therefore intended for use in summer. On 
each side of it windows opened into a nymphaeum, 
a room with a fountain basin in the centre. 
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[b) The residential portion, a part of which, 
approached by a staircase with a curiously modern 
light well, lies at the lower level, the rooms being 
grouped round a courtyard, while the rest, at a 
higher level, is now incorporated in the Villa Alills. 
an architectural monstrosity about a century old in 
the Strawberry Hill Gothic style, built bv and be- 
longing to an Englishman named Charles Alills. 

(c) Tne so-called Stadium or Hippodrome, which 
(as we learn from a letter of Piiny the younger) was a 
favourite shape for a formal garden — a walled space 
at the lower level surrounded by arcades, the top of 
which is at the upper level (Fig. 10). On the further 
side from the Villa Alills is the great Exedra, a huge 
semi-circular domed niche, perhaps added bv Had- 
rian, who seems to have been responsible for the 
construction of the thermae adjacent to it, which are 
not well preserved. 

{d) The portion of the palace to the south-east 
of the garden, all at the upper level and reached 
from the top of the arcades. The superstructure 
is almost entirely ruined. This last portion of the 
palace was much added to by Septimus Severus, 
who constructed a series of enormous arched sub- 
structions, a considerable part of which has fallen. 
His famous Septizonium, the last ruins of which 
were destroyed by Pope Sixtus V., was simply in- 
tended to mask these unsightly rows of arches. 

(e) The great walled square at the south-east 
angle of the hill, probably the Horti Adonis, marked 
by the church of S. Bonaventura on its south-west 
edge and of S. Sebastiano in the centre. Here some 
authorities wrongly place the temple of Apollo. 

Ocherw'se, whh the few additions we have 
noted, the Palatine remained much as Domitian 
had planned it ; and he has left his mark on it, just 
as Julius Caesar and Augustus are responsible for 
the main outlines and for much of the actual build- 
ing in the Forum. 

T could wish that it were possible for me to tell 
you something in regard to the excavations of the 
Imperial Fora. I can at least say that Professor 
Lanciani is the president of a commission which 
has been entrusted with considerable powers and 
funds for the acquisition of their sites. Alodern 
Rome is confronted with precisely the same traffic 
problem as that which the emperors, down to 
Trajan, had to deal With, until he finally solved it 
by occupying the whole space between the Capitol 
and Qairinal with his great Forum, the internal 
decoration of which, as a recently discovered draw- 





Fig. 14.- Basii.ica at Pohta A/lAiir.ioiii; : Rai'k of Ganvmfdk 
(Detail of the vault of the nave) 
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ing shows, was identical with that of the Forum 
Transitorium, columns projecting slightly in front 
of an enclosure wall. (Professor Lanciani might, 
indeed, write to one of his friends of to-day in much 
the same terms as those that Cicero used in writing 
to Atticus to tell him of his share in carrying out the 
projects of Julius Caesar. (Ad. Aft. iv. i6.) 

The account I have just given you must be 
treated as provisional in so far as it may have to be 
revised when the full official account of these ex- 
cavations, which have been carried on in the verj' 
centre of the capital of the ancient world, is vouch- 
safed to us. The case is somewhat different in 
regard to the other discoveries of which I have to 
speak to you, for all of them have been described 
in more or less detail in official publications. 
From these, indeed, are taken the photographs 
which I shall now' proceed to show you. 

No discoveries of first rate importance have been 
made~of recent years within the centre of the 
modern city, but it is worth noting that the con- 
struction of two large banks in the Piazza Colonna, 
one of them the Banco di Sconto, of which a good 
many of us heard a little too much at the beginning 
of the year, led to the discovery of a large group of 
blocks of houses of the middle of the second 
century a.d., and not of the Porticus Vipsania, 
which apparently did not extend so far to the south 
as had hitherto been believed. 

The exploration, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Lanciani, of the substructions of the Baths 
of Caracalla, have thrown great light upon the 
details of the construction of these baths, and have 
brought to light the largest sanctuary of the 
Persian Sun God JMithras that is known to us — 
whichiwas introduced there at a later date. Con- 
siderable work has also been done in the outlying 
portions of the baths, which would now' form an 
excellent subject of study for one of our archi- 
tectural students. 

I may add that though there has been a good deal 
of building activity in the central portion of Rome 
during the last few years, the other few important 
outstanding discoveries with which I shall deal 
have all been made in the outskirts, and all either 
during or since the w'ar. First of all comes the 
famous basilica near the Porta Alaggiore, which 
W’as discovered in 1917 owing to a landslip under 
the Naples main line, caused by the presence there, 
hitherto unsuspected, of the light shaft of its vesti- 
bule. The exact date to which it belongs, and the 


purpose which it served, are still the subject of 
much controversy. Personally, I am inclined to 
accept the theory that it belonged to the Statilian 
family, a member of which, T. Statilius Taurus, 
was accused of magical practices by Agrippina, the 
wife of Claudius, and took his own life to escape a 
worse fate. I am inclined to think, too, that the 
desire for secrecy explains the method of construc- 
tion. It would seem that the concrete of which the 
walls and piers were constructed was poured into 
pits sunk in the virgin soil, which W'as also used to 
support the vaults while hardening. When the 
concrete had set the earth was removed and the 
interior of the building cleared from beneath, so 
as not to attract attention. The interior was, 
indeed, approached b}' a long corridor leading into 
a vestibule, a shaft in which gave light indirectly 
to the basilica itself ; this has a nave and two aisles 
(Fig. 11), separated from one another by pillars sup- 
porting arches (Fig. 1 2). The walls and vaulting are 
decorated in white stucco. The figures and scenes 
are not in themselves difficult of interpretation, 
though the principle of their selection is not at first 
sightobvious. Mrs. Strong, however, w'hointerprets 
the difficult scene in the apse as one of purification 
by the ordeal of water (Fig. 13), points out that all 
the other scenes can be referred to the wanderings 
of the soul and its progress towards its final goal* 
(Fig. 14). 

Not very far off, in the Viale Manzoni, a hypo- 
geum of quite a different character and dateffias 
still more recently been discovered. Above it was 
a lofty brick tomb of a type familiar enough to us in 
the Via Appia and the Via Latina, in the base of 
which (the only part preserved) is a sepulchral 
chamber with arcosolia and burials in the ffoor. 
The paintings are damaged, but Adam and Eve 
may clearly be recognised. Just outside is a stair- 
case leading to a landing, on the left of which is the 
entrance to a subterranean chamber with vaulted 
roof and a large light shaft in the centre, and an 
arcosolium on the right and left. The paintings 
w'ith which this chamber is decorated have recently 
excited considerable interest owing to the fact that 
an incautious correspondent announced the dis- 
covery here of contemporary portraits of Peter and 
Paul (Figs. 15, 16). It is not impossible that they 
may be recognised in two of the twelve male figures 
w hich decorate the lower part of this w'all, but there 
is no doubt that the paintings cannot be earlier than 
* See Airs. Strong’s article in Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
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the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century a.d., and not b.c., as an unfortunate mis- 
print made me state in my letter to the Literary 
Supplement of the Times in December, 1921. The 
paintings on the upper part of the wall have not 
yet been interpreted with any certainty. It is 
generally agreed that they are Christian, but some 
have desired to see gnostic influence in them. I 
myself are rather inclined to suppose that there was 
a certain amount of intentional concealment of their 
Christian character ; thus, the scene which very 
likely represents the Sermon on the IMount might, 
to a pagan, represent any shepherd with his flock 
below him, and the interesting scene which shows 
a man on horseback met outside the city by a 
cortege of persons who have come to do him honour 
might be intended to recall to the Christian be- 
holder Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, a small 
donkey feeding in the background giving him the 
key to the true meaning of the scene. The Good 
Shepherd, several times repeated in the vault, 
might just as well be Orpheus : while the group 
of twelve draped male figures which is found in the 
other chamber is flanked on each side by a group of 
six men and six women in pairs, who certainly can- 
not represent the twelve apostles. 

The building we have just described lay close to 
the Via Praenestina before its divergence from the 
Via Labicana, and a number of interesting tombs 
have recently been found on some of the other high 
roads which radiate from Rome. An especially 


interesting group is that which has come to light 
on the Via Ostiensis, near the church of St. Paul, 
outside the walls. The tombs fall into four dif- 
ferent periods, and the best of them are some 
columbaria (which take their name from the small 
niches, like those of a dovecot, in which the cinerary 
urns are placed) belonging to the second period, 
from the beginning of the empire to the end of the 
second century after Christ. 

Some other columbaria have been found under 
the church of S. Sebastiano on the Via Appia, which 
are especially interesting from the freedom of their 
style and the beauty of their stucco decorations — in 
one is a peacock with the tail shown in colour, while 
in the other the ceiling of the principal chamber is 
covered with the tendrils and bunches of grapes of 
a vine springing from the angles. 

A little beyond the church a tomb has been found 
which marks the transition between cremation and 
inhumation (beginning of the third century ,\.D.), 
having been constructed from the first, with eleven 
small niches for urns and three recesses for bodies. 

The foregoing account cannot pretend to be in 
any way complete. IMany discoveries of minor 
interest have, perforce, been omitted, and those 
which I have described have not been dealt with 
with as much detail as they deserve. Even as it is, 
I fear that I may have abused your patience ; if I 
have done so I can only plead my own interest in 
the subject, and hope that I may have succeeded in 
awakening yours. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT (MR. P-A.UL WATERHOUSE, M.A.) IN THE CH.\IR 


The PRESIDENT : I have the pleasure to say that 
the vote of thanks will be proposed by Commendatore 
Lanciani , whose name is known to all students as a great 
pioneer of Roman excavation. 

COMMENDATORE LANCIANI, D.C.L. (Hon- 
orary Corresponding Member) : It is with pride and 
pleasure that I have accepted the request of the Council 
of our Institute to move a vote of thanks to Dr. Thomas 
Ashby for his interesting and exhaustive lecture on 
Recent Excavations at Rome. I must also tender him 
the expression of my personal gratitude for the kind 
mention he has made, more than once, of my name in 
connection with archaeological exploration in the field 
of Roman antiquities. Questions of dates at my age are 
not exhilarating nor satisfactory, but I cannot help 
remembering that we have been friends and co-workers 
for a trifle over a quarter of a century, and that in such a 


comparatively long lapse of time, of almost daily inter- 
course, our friendship has never been obscured by a 
passing cloud. The memory of the happy years ante 
bellum, when we were wont to explore together peaks 
and dales of the Sabine, Prenestine and Alban ranges, 
when, after reaching our goal, we shared our delightful 
piece of stale bread sitting on the conquered pinnacles, 
and feeling mens sana in corpore sano ; the memory of 
those days, I say, will never fade away. On the con- 
trary, the nearer I approach the end of my career, the 
stronger those happy ties become. 

Dr. Ashby’s subject, “ Recent Excavations in Rome,” 
was a difficult one to treat, on account of the embarras 
dll choix. It seems that no war, no political unrest, no 
financial distress, can interfere with the fecundity of 
Rome’s sacred soil ; in fact, more excavations have 
been made — although for a different purpose — and 
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more discoveries have taken place since 1914 than in 
the preHous peaceful decade. Dr. Ashby’s scheme and 
frame of speech tvas rather synoptical ; it could not 
have been otherwise in Hew of the enormous number 
of facts he had to mention without entering into details. 

I shall mention but one or two instances. 

Just before we left Rome — I left it before he did— a 
tremendous discovery was being made, which may 
shake the foundations of our belief in the Roman tradi- 
tions. On the top of the Alons Vaticanus (Monte iMario) 
an archtEologist, Signor Dall’Osso, has discovered the 
remains of an early settlement, much earlier than the 
eighth century before Christ. I have Hsited only 
twee these interesting excavations, and I can only say 
there are remains of Etruscan graves and log huts with 
thatched roofs, and a round hearth filled with charcoal 
in the centre of the hard beaten clay floor. They have 
also found prehistoric pottery and flint implements of 
the neolithic age and many fragments, which bring the 
birthday of Romie to a date that will, as I say, shake a 
good deal our faith in ancient traditions. These dis- 
coveries have not yet been officially described, and there- 
fore we must reserve our judgment until we have the 
materials at hand. 

Another point on which I may say a few words is 
the one concerning the scheme of which Dr. Ashby has 
made mention, the archeological reconstruction of the 
centre of Rome, including the Capitol, the Monument 
to Victor Emanuel, and so on. The original scheme was 
much more modest ; we wanted to cieate an archaeo- 
logical park comprising the Via .A.ppia, the Baths of 
Caracalla and the Medieval churches round them, and 
many monuments. The work has been done, a work to 
which I have devoted many years of my life, and it has 
succeeded beyond our expectation. But there is a new 
addition. The Italian Government have taken advan- 
tage of the political situation, and are asking that the 
Villa Mattel shall form part of the indemnity which the 
Germans must pay to Italy, and the villa and the Passeg- 
giata, which are next to each other, will form one ar- 
chffiological park with which no other in the world can be 
compared, for beauty and interest. But this is not the 
end of it. 

For the same archeological reason, it was decided 
to destroy the Palazza Caffarelli, which was the seat 
of a certain Embassy, which shall remain nameless. 
While we were building the foundations for the monu- 
ment to Victor Emanuel and other buildings, we found 
that somebody else had been there before us, excavating 
long tunnels and going into the bowels of the earth ; 
and while the Municipality of Rome owned but 7,500 
square metres, our greedy neighbour had acquired 
21,000, including the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
We are proud to state that such an inconvenient state of 
things is already a matter of the past. I have the honour 
of being President of this Committee for the reorgani- 
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sation of the archajological centres of the Citv, and I 
need not assure you that all our energies will be devoted 
to the accomplishment of this noble purpose. I know I 
shall have your unanimous consent in accepting my 
proposal of a vote of thanks to Dr. Ashby, the excellent 
Director of the British School at Rome. 

Professor H. E. BUTLER : I was not aware that I 
was to have the pleasure of seconding this vote of thanks 
but nothing could possibly give me greater pleasure 
than doing so. It has been a great delight to hear my 
friend Dr. Ashby tell us of the more recent discoveries 
at Rome ; I am backward in my knowledge of them, not 
haHng been in Rome for eleven years. It was therefore 
a great pleasure to me to hear of them, as, I am sure, it 
was to all of you. 

There is one little mystery, which I should like Dr. 
Ashby to throw light upon. It is with regard to that 
corner of the Palatine which is occupied by the Church 
of S. Sebastiano, and which, I believe, has not been 
thoroughly sounded and excavated. Perhaps it is an 
unseemly thing to do to ask a question in seconding a 
vote of thanks, but it has alwavs seemed to me rather 
curious that so many different views should have been ex- 
pressed about this particular corner of the Palatine ; 
without there being anything very definite to show. I 
e.xcuse myself for asking this question by saving that 
Dr. Ashby has once more inflamed my curiositv on the 
point. 

I most heartily second the vote of thanks ; I can con- 
ceive no more interesting lecture, nor one on a more 
fascinating subject. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.] : I should like to 
support the vote of thanks to Dr. Ashby, and also to ex- 
press the great pleasure it is to have Commendatore 
Lanciani with us again. I remember Dr. Ashby’s former 
paper ; Ido not think we have had the pleasure of having 
him with us since 1910 at the Towm Planning Congress. 
He then read an extraordinarily interesting and valuable 
paper, which is printed in the valuable volume of the 
Transactions of the Congress on the ancient w’alls of 
Rome. Commendatore Lanciani, a very old friend of 
any student of Rome, we have had the pleasure of 
having here before. 

How interesting and alive a subject Rome is to us 
to-day 1 Rome, which had a doctrine of town planning, 
with a regular system of rectangular streets and a con- 
sistent outline, that it imposed upon its Empire from 
England in the North to the bounds of Syria in the 
East, along the Mediterranean Littoral, in Africa, 
Spain and Gaul — a stereotyped plan, based on a doc- 
trine of town planning — was yet unable to apply its 
beneficent doctrine to its owm capital. Rome utterly 
fails as an example of theoretical town planning, all 
theory having vanished under the pressure of circum- 
stances, political and otherwise, in the same way that 
theories of town planners fade into fog and mist in 
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London. I have no doubt they had Commissions on 
Traffic in Rome, and made earnest endeavours to pro- 
cure legislation, but the results indicate to us that the 
original crookedness of the highway between the valleys 
of the ancient cluster of villages, once crystalised, 
became sacred. The Via Sacra beneath the hills limited 
and hindered the application of the most potent town 
planning doctrines of the Empire. It was exactly the 
same at Athens. The city that had looked to Pytha- 
goras for a scheme, was baulked in the effort of improve- 
ment by the abominable nuisance, the Acropolis, just 
as_Rome was baulked by the Via Sacra. But genius was 
developed by these difficulties — created the extraordi- 
nary series of forums gradually becoming first rectan- 
gular, then dignified jand beautiful around the crooked 
original forum Romanorum. Julius Csesar, the hero of 
many wonders of military and political genius, was also 
a warm-hearted, generous contributor to the improve- 
ment of the heart of his miserably tangled Capital. Out 
of his own pocket he expropriated the property on 
which he laid out the first new forum, and the skill with 
which he created architectural space on an irregular site 
is manifest on the plan which has been shown to us this 
evening. The forums began to increase in magnificence 
and architectural dignity. The megalonaania of these 
builders makes an architect’s heart distend with admi- 
ration. The e.xtravagance, the slave labour, the cruelty, 
the blackguardism which underlay it does not concern 
us at this moment ; we cheer the swelling mass of archi- 
tectural grandeur, but we find ourselves in the presence 
of this fact : that without evolving a single architectural 
form worth anything, they evolved an architectural 
system Jof planning, with rectangular porticoes, which 
to-day is the hread-and-butter of the competition de- 
signer. We live on these scraps which fall from the 
Roman architect’s table ; they are more useful to us 
than Greek. We cannot win a competition now with 
the pure Greek of the British Museum, but vulgar 
repetitions of the Roman fora do it effectively. And so 
the architectural circle revolves. 

But there is much more to be noticed than this un- 
ending growth of scale which exploded itself in the 
scheme of the golden house of Nero. There is the 
extraordinary ignoring of all the civil conditions of life. 
Dr. Ashby will be able to assist us in this matter, but it 
really seems as if the Romans neglected the housing of 
their citizens, and concentrated themselves upon the 
provision of acre after acre of useless public spaces ; it 
amounts to that by the time we get to the ultimate 
extent of the Forum of Trajan. And that is a very 
interesting and important symptom. Am I suggesting 
anything which is very wide of the mark when I say the 
population was forced into blocks of flats, just as we 
have been in our London, and that the congestion of the 
Metropolis of the world increased unduly ? The people 
were even then being fed by dole and had learned to do 


nothing ; they lived on the glory of their Empire, and in 
crowded flats. There were interesting passages in the 
annals of Tacitus as to the fire in the days of Nero, 
which, he said, was not altogether to the detriment of 
the City, because new laws were made as to the lajing- 
out of streets of a proper width, and regulations to avoid 
the difficulties from overhanging party walls. The 
Emperor himself volunteered to have the portico built, 
at the State expense, of any house of a citizen who would 
take up a site. That is very interesting if you realise 
that these porticoes were continuous, which masked 
whatever rubbish the owner of the site desired to put 
behind the Imperially-provided front. A very satisfac- 
tory way of providing a public architectural facade 
which will satisfy all criticism and leave entire liberty 
to the private owner behind. 

There is much more which lies for our edification in 
the story which Dr. Ashby has touched upon to-night. 
Historv here repeats herself. We are in the possession 
of an Empire which has much the same political charac- 
teristics as that of Rome. Imposing peace upon a vast 
area and with similar difficulties in our own disreput- 
able Capital, we find ourselves in the same architectural 
school, living on the same architectural pabulum, and 
scattering our unhappy products from Canberra to 
Canada. 

Mr. E. P. WARREN [F.] : I would like to add my 
tribute to the charming lecture of Dr. Ashby, and to the 
waft of that eternal fascination of eternal Rome which 
he and Professor Lanciani have given us to-night. The 
more one is privileged to see of the freshly discovered 
antiquities of Rome, the more struck one is by the fact 
that their civilisation, as far as material needs went, had 
gone as far as, if not indeed a little further than, our 
own. There are very few things that we should have 
to give them to-day. The power of destruction by high 
explosives we have, electric light we have, and we have 
methods of locomotion they did not know ; but as re- 
gards all the material pleasantnesses and well-being of 
life, I do not think the inhabitants of ancient Rome had 
much to learn from the inhabitants of modern London. 

I was very much struck when, in 1913, I was privi- 
leged, with several other persons, to he conducted by 
Commendatore Boni to some excavations, then very' 
recent, in which he showed us three houses superim- 
posed one upon the other, and in one of them there were 
the remains of a hydraulic lift, in what we would call the 
engine room, with its bronze cylinders, posts and 
pistons. He also showed us all sorts of arrangements for 
heating, for thesupply of hot water. And except in respect 
of light, I could not see that these Roman dwellings, 
dating from long before Christ, were much worse than 
the most modern and up-to-date flats in London. 

I ask if Dr. Ashby can tell us as to the lighting of the 
streets of ancient Rome. I have never heard any authen- 
tic account of the manner in which the Roman streets 
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were lighted at night. I have always thought they might 
have been lit as are remote towns and villages in France 
and Central Europe, by means of lanterns suspended by 
strings. Also I should like to ask whether the Roman 
vehicular traffic was such as to require direction. I 
surmise that it is not unlikely that there were Roman 
police on point duty. And one more question is as to 
the use of reinforced concrete. I have seen concrete 
reinforced with iron in the vault of the baths of Cara- 
calla, and I ask if there are other instances of that to be 
found in Rome. 

Mr. A. T. BOLTON [F.] (Curator of the Sir John 
Soane IMuseum) : There is one question I should like 
to ask Dr. Ashby, and that is in regard to the Exedra, of 
which he showed us a photograph. There were a 
number of these structures in Roman times, and I 
should like to ask whether he thinks they were a direct 
importation from the East, or did they, in his view, 
spring from anything previous in Italy ? It has struck 
me that the origin of them would be found in the East, 
rather than in the West. We have had a remarkable 
paper by Professor Baldwin Brown, suggesting that the 
origins of Roman Imperial buildings should be sought 
in the vanished cities of Antioch and Alexandria. It is 
many' years since I tried to get an idea of the Palatine 
Hill ; the multiplication of ruins there is extraordinarily 
baffling ; there is, for instance, that great block by Sep- 
timus Severus, underworks which leave an extraordin- 
ary impression on the memory. The great arches and 
vaults which you see there are only paralleled in this 
country by the understructures of the Adelphi. In this 
vast undertaking y^ou can see something equivalent to 
the Roman work, carried out in bricks and mortar by 
Scotch and Irish workmen. The old question of 
whether the early vaults were ever erected on earth 
centres might seem to find some support in the curious 
underground chapel which he showed us ; but it has 
always seemed difficult to believe they built a hill to 
construct the vault, and removed the earth afterwards. 
In this case, however, it was a good building proposi- 
tion to put in the piers first, arch them over on the 
roughly cored surface of the earth and then take out 
what engineers call the “ pudding.” Such an under- 
ground method of building a chapel or shrine would 
lend itself very well to the obscure Oriental worships 
which were coming into Italy at the time of the early 
Empire. I would conclude by inviting Dr. Ashby to the 
Soane Museum, where the manuscripts which were 
brought by the Adams, and from them subsequently 
purchased by Sir John Soane, would be a special attrac- 
tion, and if Dr. Ashby has time, we shall be pleased to 
see him there. 

Mr. THEODORE FATE [F.] ; I also would like to 
add my thanks to the lecturer. And it is a very great 
pleasure to see Professor Lanciani here. We owe him a 
great debt of gratitude, not only for his address, but for 


having stood shoulder to shoulder with Dr. Ashby and 
so showing the solidarity of scholarship. 

It was very interesting to me that Dr. Ashby showed 
us that underground chapel, because the one first dis- 
covered in the Forum, that of Santa Alaria Antiqua, 
was shown to me by Air. Rushworth, in the year of the 
foundation of the School at Rome. It seems natural 
that we Britishers are thrilled by stories of ancient Rome. 
In his masterly statement on the glories of the Forum, 
and particularly of the Palatine, in itself a marvel, I 
think Dr. Ashby must have been under the influence of 
some echo of that greatness which we might achieve 
here, if we tried. 

The PRESIDENT : The time is approaching when 
we must express our thanks to Dr. Ashby, and ask him 
to say a few words more in answer to questions which 
have been put to him. 

But before asking him to do so, I would like to say a 
few words, certainly not by way of adding anything 
which is good to what has been put before us, because I 
am one of the humblest of scholars in regard to Rome. 
I have a great respect for the Romans, so great a respect 
that I do not think I should have dared to speak with the 
levity which Professor Pite did in regard to that ancient 
institution ; but I thank him heartily for his speech, 
which has raised many questions for thought. 

It has been a great event, also, to have had Commen- 
datore Lanciani here to-night. His long and unselfish 
work in the great field of Roman archteology is one that 
every student of antiquity must thank him for, and that 
he has come here to-night, for the second time in a 
fortnight, is a very great compliment to us. AVe want 
Dr. Ashby to understand, from all of us, not only that 
we have greatly profited by what he has told us and been 
deeply interested in what he has shown us, but also that 
we greatly appreciate the compliment paid our Institute 
in that we are the recipients of this new and fresh infor- 
mation which he has brought to us to-night. 

Dr. ASEIBA' (in reply) : I thank you very much for 
the extraordinary kindness with which you have re- 
ceived my paper, and I thank my very old friend Pro- 
fessor Lanciani for the very kind words he spoke about 
me. This association has been to me a great pleasure in 
life, and long may it continue ! 

I will try and deal with the questions which have been 
put, but I fear I may omit something ; if I do, I hope the 
questions I omit may be put again. 

As to town planning in Rome itself, there was, as I 
said in my Paper at the Town Planning Congress in 
19IC, a complete absence in the Capital of the regular 
planning which is found in other cities of the Empire, 
but that, after all, is only a further example of the 
Roman genius. Some archteologists have said that 
every rectangular camp is a Roman camp, and that 
others are not Roman. But the Roman was not a fool. 
If he had a pentagonal hill, he would not put a rect- 
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angular camp on it. The planning of Rome was fixed 
from very early times by the position of the hills and 
valleys and of the roads that led out of Rome. Rome 
very soon started a proper road system, and one of the 
reasons for the success of the Roman Empire was, that 
the Romans understood the importance of lines of 
communication ; that side of military science they 
understood thoroughly. The roads by which they con- 
quered first the neighbourhood, then Italy, then the 
whole world, were the very arteries through which their 
power flowed ; and the result was that the points by 
which they left the City could not be changed, and the 
highwavs were most important things. There were thus 
fixed fines, issuing through certain gates, and naturally 
the hills and valleys have been very much obliterated. 
You will not force a natural scheme into a stereotyped 
fine, and they had the sense not to try to do that, just as 
thev showed sense in so many other things. In the case 
of the Roman religion they had the sense of adaptation; 
in the provinces they adapted it to the native gods. 

Hardly any private houses are preserved in Rome it- 
self, as a matter of fact. But there are plans of them 
preserved, and if we want to know what the Roman 
houses were like we have to go not to Pompeii, but to 
Ostia, and there we shall find a different state of things ; 
for there was a great predominance of flats in Ostia. 
There is an entrance which will lead straight to one 
flat, there is another entrance which will lead to another 
flat upstairs, and so on, and that plan will be repeated in 
three or four storeys, one above the other, as shown by 
Mr. Lawrence, ]^Ir. Pierce, and others. I want 3’ou to 
send us some more students like them, and like Mr. 
Bradshaw, too. When j'ou see our students’ drawings 
you will realise that no better work could be found in 
the British School at Rome than the collaboration with 
the Italians which is going on there at present in regard 
to the drawings of Ostia ; some of the drawings t'ou will 
see published in one of the Italian architectural reviews. 
You will see how modern the houses were, houses ar- 
ranged around a courtyard, like the houses of the early 
Italian Renaissance. There are only two or three Pom- 
peian houses in Ostia, and recent excavations in Pompeii 


itself have shown they were not monotonous, but were 
very diversified. I thiink our traditional ideas about old 
Roman houses must undergo a radical transformation. 
We find a different scheme of planning in different 
houses. 

With regard to the fighting of ancient Rome, it was 
by means of lanterns . There was exclusively foot traffic 
by day ; carts were only' allowed bv' night. Only' privi- 
leged persons could drive by day, and that accounts for 
the narrowness of the streets though there was such a 
large population, something like 800,000. The ancients 
had very small bedrooms, as we see in Republican 
houses. They lived largely in the street, and they 
required somewhere to walk which was sheltered from 
the sun and the rain, and the Forum of Trajan was the 
last step towards a solution of their greatest traffic 
problem. Why a solution was not attempted earlier we 
do not know ; probably others had shirked the problem. 

W’ith regard to the use of reinforced concrete, I know 
of no other instance of the use of metal than that in the 
Baths of Caracalla. Reinforced concrete was frequently 
used, but the ribs were formed of tiles, placed one above 
the other. 

With regard to whether the exedra came from the 
East or from Syria, I cannot offer an opinion. But those 
who have read the late Commendatore Rivoira’s “Lom- 
bard Architecture” will know he maintains that many 
features of Roman architecture were derived from the 
East, and some from the West. No doubt, as in most 
cases, the truth lies between the two. I think the ten- 
dency is more to a Roman origin than from the East. 
There is too much desire to attribute to the East what 
was really born in Rome. 

With reference to the Basilica, I regard the use of 
earth for the setting of vaults as an exceptional feature, 
and only to be explained by the desire for secret worship 
to so construct these places that the construction should 
not be noticed, j'lf there had been a big hole visible, 
people would have asked what it was for. 

I hope I have dealt with all the points, and I would 
again say I hope you will send us'more students of the 
type youTave sent so far. 
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A History of Architecture on the Comparative 

Method* 

By JOHN W. SIMPSON, PAST PRESIDENT R.I.B.A. 


T here has come to me a letter from the Editor of 
the Journal asking for a short article renewing 
this book. A “ review ” — I take it — implies 
critical examination, and the foundation of all criticism 
is judgment based, necessarily, upon appointed rules 
and precedents. That, at any rate, is the ancient, 
the classical method. Of late years there has sprung 
up a more irresponsible procedure. The reviewer is 
required to vacate the judgment seat, to abandon, as 
Sj'monds puts it, “ the ferule of the archididasculus and 
assume the humbler pointing-rod of the showman.” 
Sir Banister Fletcher’s book, in its present form, has 
taken some twenty-five years to the making, beginning 
at a modest handbook at which examiners sniffed, 
grown now through successive editions and many re- 
prints to a Standard Index ; a compact reference to 
architectural books and buildings the world over. How 
should a conscientious critic treat such a work in a 
“ short article ” ? It is not a treatise designed to main- 
tain a theory, which the reviewer may briefly support or 
demolish by argument and sweet or bitter words. It 
purports to be — and is — history, written on modern 
lines, a collection of facts dispassionately presented for 
the reader’s information. “ Here,” says the author, in 
effect, “ is the fruit of a long harvesting methodically 
sorted ; make what use you please of it. I give you my 
authorities. Do you disagree with my statements ? 
Your quarrel is with them, not with me ! ” One cannot 
weigh and analyse so considerable a work, save at 
greater length than would be tolerable in this place ; and 
a dissertation on the proper way to write architectural 
history would be jejune and profitless. A combination 
of the methods of criticism we have indicated would 
seem appropriate to our case. 

To begin with, we have before us an octavo volume 
of xxxiv — 932 pp., including some 400 full-page plates 
and 28 maps. The book is well produced, the type 
sharp and legible, the photographs and geometrical 
drawings, some 3,500 in all, well and clearly rendered, 
and Messrs. Batsford are to be congratulated on the 
feat of limiting its thickness to rather less than two 
inches inclusive of its stout cloth covers. So much for 
its appearance. 

The contents comprise a List of Illustrations and their 
authorities, grouped under the respective “ styles ” ; 
and to this list the general index supplies the needful 

History of Architecture on the Comparative Method. 6th 
Edition. By Sir Banister Fletcher. London. 40s. B. T. 
Batsford. 


cross-references, since illustrations and text are paged 
consecutively. The arrangement is commendable, but 
would be much improved were those items in the index 
of which illustrations are given marked with an asterisk. 
A short but sufficient glossary of technical terms ends 
the work, which is opened by a still shorter explanatory 
preface. 

Having thus touched on its externals, we turn our 
pointing-rod to the essential nuclear matter of the book. 

Nothing could be more orderly than its marshalling. 
Divided into two Parts, dealing respectively Mth what 
the author terms the “ Historical ” and the “ Xon- 
Historical ” styles, these Parts are in turn subdiwded 
into sections, each treating of a “ style.” Each of these 
sections is dealt with under five headings : (i) the six 
leading Influences which have shaped the “ style ” ; 
(2) the -Architectural character resulting therefrom ; (3) 
descriptions of notable Examples of the “ style ” ; (4) a 
Comparative .Analysis, under seven sub-headings, of the 
elements which constitute its buildings ; and (5) a short 
Bibliography of its special literature. To each section is 
prefixed a contemporary map of the country, or area, of 
whose architecture it treats. Such is the scheme fol- 
lowed by the author throughout both Parts of the book, 
to the end that “ the influences, character, examples, and 
comparative features of each style can be contrasted with 
those of any other style.” Adding only that the very 
limit of concision seems to have been attained, both in 
the prefatory summaries and the descriptive paragraphs 
of the various divisions, and that the proof-reader 
deserves a word of praise, we leave the showman’s 
platform and assume the judicial ermine of the ortho- 
do.x critic. 

To the enquiry whether this addition to our already 
numerous Histories of Architecture serves any useful 
purpose, six successive editions and reprints, a steady 
annual sale of some hundreds of copies, are a sufficient 
answer. It is probably the permanent “ best-seller ” 
among books on architecture. The author well deserves 
his reward, for the labour involved must have been 
prodigious, and he has given us a book which — in its 
present form — is a most useful complement to an archi- 
tect’s library ; a Standard Index, wherein he may find 
at once the essential facts about any building of note. 
We emphasise this view of Sir Banister Fletcher’s work 
because therein lies — as it seems to us — its chief value. 
Its short, uncritical descriptions are a guide to the study 
in greater detail of bygone work. There is, we know, 
a school which decries such research as fatal to origin- 
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ality. Sir Joshua Reynolds knew better ; “ if we consult 
experience,” said he, in his Sixth Discourse, “ we shall 
find that it is by being conversant with the inventions of 
others that we learn to invent.” For all, then, that the 
book is dedicated, modestly enough, to the use of 
“ students, craftsmen, and amateurs,” its main appeal 
will be, for the reasons we have given, to the practitioner. 
Indeed, the information it supplies is so extensive, so 
condensed, and so technical, as to make tough reading 
for the beginner. Students may, and doubtless do, avail 
themselves of its compactly ordered facts as satisfying 
morsels for their examiners ; but it is at least probable 
that the very method adopted in its compilation — the 
separation of “ styles ” into compartments — may tend 
to give them a false idea of the historical development 
of their art. For the author, not contentwith sorting out 
his “ styles,” must needs set them apart in groups, dis- 
tinguishing “ Historical ” from “ Non-Historical ” ; and 
the latter group comprises Saracenic, Indian and Chinese 
architecture ! Does he forget how War and Commerce, 
those indefatigable seed-carriers, have been at work 
throughout all history mingling the race-germs, which 
under strange conditions have generated strange forms, 
bearing nevertheless traces of their origin ? Sir Banis- 
ter’s “ Tree of Architecture ” is more logical than his 
classification, for it shows all “ styles,” both historical and 
non-historical, springing from common root elements. 


If we may be pardoned for repeating what we have 
said before in this Journal, “ there are no stylistic 
divisions ; the periods melt one into another ; their 
apparent border lines disappear when examined at near 
hand, and it is only by contrasting e.xtremes, at wide 
intervals of time, that paper classifications are con- 
structed. Architecture must be looked on as a whole, a 
majestic movement of evolution through the ages. 
Ramses and Ictinos, William of Wykeham and Man- 
sart, all dealt with the same eternal elements ; each in 
his own way, moved thereto by the conditions in which 
he lived and worked.” 

But, when all is said, our criticism is directed rather 
to the labels than to the contents to which they irndte 
attention. Had the two “ Parts ” been distinguished as 
“Western ” and “ Eastern ” architecture, and “ Periods ” 
substituted for “ Styles,” there would be but little 
logical exception to be taken on the score of terminology. 
Considered as a Dictionary of architectuie, the book is 
worthy of all praise. Sir Banister Fletcher has invented 
a system whereby an immense mass of constantly 
needed material is ingeniously tabulated for easy refer- 
ence ; and he has developed his system with mathe- 
matical precision. Original in conception and con- 
scientious in detail, this is the best book of the kind that 
has yet been written. 


Architectural Acoustics* 

THE PHYSIC.\L REL.-^TIONSHIP BETWEEN BUILDING .\ND MUSIC 

By Hope Bagenal [^.] 


The publication in book form of the late Professor 
Sabine’s Harvard experiments on applied acoustics, to- 
gether with the plans and calculations of the buildings 
remedied and designed as a result of his labours, makes 
it possible to review positively a subject held to be obscure. 

It is rare than any branch of accurate knowledge owes 
so much to a single mind as architectural acoustics owes 
to Sabine. The growth of the subject in its modern 
aspect is worth a brief survey. Previous to Sabine the 
underlying principles have been recorded by several 
scientists ; by Wren in his Parentalia ; by Professor 
Tvndall before a select committee of the House of 
Commons in 1867; by Joseph Henry at the Smithsonian 
Institute in 1856; by Lord Rayleigh in vol. ii. of his Theory^ 
of Sound ; and by Guadet in his Elements et Theory d’ 
Architecture. It is reasonable to inquire why our con- 
siderable knowledge of pure acoustics, gained in the last 
century, had no equivalent effect on the designing of 
auditoria. The reason, in its simplest form, is that the 
general body of acousticians were content in their labora- 
tory experiments to assume open air conditions and to 

* Collected Papers on Acoustics. By Wallace Clement Sabine. 
Harvard Univ. Press. London : Humphrey Alilford. 1922. 
Price 17s. 


ignore the physical effect of the enclosing v alls and ceiling 
of their laboratory. Sabine showed that acoustics, as an 
exact science, comes under a different category when we 
consider not only the experiments themselves but also the 
hall or laboratory in which the experiments are carried 
out. In a lecture at the Sorbonne, delivered by him in 
1917 beforetheSocieteFran9aise de Physique, not included 
for some reason in the volume under review, occurs this 
illuminating sentence : “ Experiments made in a labora- 
tory are seriously affected by the surrounding conditions, 
by the fact that the walls reflect 94 per cent, of the sound 
if they are wood, 96 per cent, if they are plaster and more 
than 97 per cent, if they are (painted) brick. Conse- 
quently, experiments designed to measure sound under 
such conditions are equivalent to attempts at measuring 
light in a laboratory where the platform, the walls, the 
floor and even the tables are brilliant mirrors.” 

It was in 1895 that Sabine began to experiment upon 
a notorious lecture theatre, knovn as the Fogg Art 
Museum Lecture Room. I’his auditorium when empty 
had a reverberation of 5 J seconds — that is to say, a syllable 
uttered in an ordinary tone of voice lasted for 5 I- seconds 
before it died away, during which time even a slow speaker 
would have uttered the succeeding twelve or fifteen 
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syllables. The experiments carried out in this room lead 
to the first statement of Latu of Reverberation and 

a whole new series of experiments was presently under- 
taken, having as its object the acoustic analysis of all the 
ordinaiy building, lining, and upholstering materials for 
the whole range of the musical scale. The experiments 
were precise, tedious and expensive ; they lasted for a 
long series of years and were often of necessiU' conducted 
by night, when city noises were at their minimum. They 
called for a peculiar mixture of skill and pertinacity in the 
investigator. The results are a great tribute not only to 
the scientific power of Sabine himself but to the Harvard 
Faculty of Applied Science, which considered the time 
and expense worth while in the interests of technology. 
An opportunity of testing the preliminary data occurred 
as early as 1S98, when McKim was instructed to prepare 
designs for the new Boston Concert Room. An interest- 
ing collaboration between architect and physicist followed. 
Sabine saw at once that the success of the project must 
depend largely on the accuracy of musical taste in the 
matter of orchestral requirements, and set about investi- 
gating it. He accompanied the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to a number of concert rooms, and ascertained the 
reverberation of each. The Leipzig Gewandhaus and the 
Old Boston Concert Room were finally selected as models, 
and their acoustic conditions, involving a reverberation 
of 3' 3 seconds, were reproduced in McKim’s new build- 
ing, designed to seat a much larger audience, and success- 
fully carried out. 

Four years later, in 1902, another series of investigations 
on this cardinal question of musical requirements were 
conducted by Sabine, in which five distinguished instruc- 
tors of music were asked to note down their opinions of 
five different rooms suitable for chamber music. The 
results showed that for this class of auditorium a reverbera- 
tion of i-i seconds was generally acknowledged as satis- 
factory.'. 

In 1911 Professor Jager, in Austria, corroborated and 
developed Sabine’s theorv' in a Paper entitled Zur 
Theorie des Nachals, contributed to the Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. A laboratory- for the study of 
acoustics of buildings was opened the following year in 
Dresden. Contributions to the various problems con- 
nected with the Harvard theory were also made by 
Franklin, Watson, C. IM. Swan and other physicists in 
America and by M. Marage in Paris. In 1912 .Libert 
Kahn built a large auditorium at Michigan University to 
seat 5,000, to a pre-arranged acoustic programme, with 
complete success. Soon afterwards, Sabine was associated 
with Messrs. Carrere and Hastings in the difficult acoustic 
problems involved in the treatment of the New Theatre, 
New York. This led him to give special attention to 
theatres, with results embodied in the interesting chapter 
Theatre Acoustics. During the war Sabine came to 
England. In 1917 he was admitted to the floor of the 
House of Commons during a debate. The R.I.B.A. 
JouRX.VL published in that year, by special permission, 
his paper on Architectural Acoustics read before the 
Franklin Institute, and embodied in the book under 
review. In Paris he lectured at the Sorbonne and before 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and was consulted by the 
Bureau des Inventions. When America entered the 


war he was employed at Washington as well as in the 
Science Schools at Harvard, and according to his friend 
and colleague, Mr. E. H. Hall, embarked upon “ a course 
of toil that must end his life." He died shortly after the 
close of hostilities. The fine acoustic laboratory- specially 
built for him at Geneva, Illinois, was apparently scarcely 
used before his death, and is now under the direction of 
his son. Professor Paul Sabine, who is continuing his 
work. 

Now Sabine's " discovery ’’ that hard wall surfaces in 
acoustics are equivalent to brilliant mirrors in optics has 
a direct bearing upon design. Obviously " brilliant 
mirrors,’’ that is to say reflecting surfaces, are required 
near the source of sound, and should not be placed in 
haphazard positions : their effect should be part of a 
general scheme in which diffusing, resonant and absorb- 
ing surfaces also would play their proper part. In all 
auditoria, of whatever kind, the surfaces of walls, fittings, 
upholstery- and audience fall under one of those categoties 
— are either reflecting, diffusing, absorbing or resonant. 
The general phenomenon, reverberation (the time taken 
for a sound to die away in a room) is an index of the total 
acoustic result of all the surfaces in the room in relation to 
its volume, and for that reason is so important a measure- 
ment. Sabine’s law in its simplest form is ; (i) That re- 
verberation varies directly with volume — that is to say, the 
larger the room the longer the reverberation, and (ii) that 
reverberation varies inversely with the amount of sound- 
absorbing material in the room — that is to say, that for a 
given volume the more absorbents introduced the shorter 
the reverberation. For a true comparison of one room 
with another by this law a standard loudness of the sound 
emitted had to be decided upon, and also, since reverbera- 
t-on was found to vaiy with pitch, experiments had to be 
made to cover the musical scale. The tables of the 
absorbing-power-coefficients for the ordinary building and 
upholstering materials are given for a standard loudness 
of sound and for every octave from C] to C, (see page 78 
et scq.. Variation in Reverberation Kith Variation in 
Pitch). It will be seen from the curves that generally 
the absorption is greater for the upper registers. This 
has an important bearing on the designing of concert 
rooms and opera houses. A note sounded on any instru- 
ment consists, as Helmholtz has shown, of a fundamental 
tone giving its pitch, and in addition a series of overtones 
giving its quality or timbre. Instruments therefore pos- 
sessed of powerful and characteristic overtones will be 
affected by the presence in a concert room of certain 
absorbents. Their tone will be modified. Brass instru- 
ments and men’s voices are of this kind. On the other 
hand, purer instruments such as ’cellos, flutes, and boys’ 
voices tend, by the same means, to be reduced in loudness 
but not modified in tone. This explains the observed 
fact that solo voices well known in the opera house or 
concert room often appear strangely sharp and harsh when 
heard in a cathedral, and also that ’cellos and flutes sound 
well in a large bare hall where their simpler tones have 
full play. 

With such facts before us it requires no special know- 
ledge to recognise that reverberation or the prolonging 
of a sound after its source has ceased is an energ\' con- 
dition of the whole room, and when measured in seconds 
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will give an. index of the loudness, the distinctness and 
the tone of musical sounds. For choral and orchestral 
music the slight overlapping of sounds produced by a 
reverberation of z seconds or more enhances the tone ; 
but too long a reverberation will spoil the strict time 
element in the music. Hence the value to architects of 
the standard reverberations ascertained by Sabine, 
ntmely, 2-3 seconds for a large orchestra hall and i-i 
seco.nds for a small hall for chamber music. The speaking 
voice is, of course, only a special case where the sound is 
of pitch to C5 and of a moderate loudness. For the 
speaking voice, therefore, the reverberation should be as 
short as possible, compatible with adequate loudness in 
the rear seats. 

If, therefore, a programme of requirements for a large 
auditorium were to be drawn up, a suitable reverberation 
could be specified, and the architect would then allow for 
the necessary absorbing surfaces to ensure it, exactly as 
he would allow for a good modern system of ventilation. 
He would then find that he could economise absorbing 
material by a suitable relation of surfaces, and also by 
reducing the volume of the hall to a reasonable minimum. 
This is in fact the tendency in modern American theatre 
design. 

But we cannot limit the implications of Sabine’s teach- 
ing to modern technology ; it has also an interesting 
historical bearing. The relationship of building to music 
exists to-day and has always existed ; the auditorium has 
always been a powerful instrument to the music produced 
within it. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book is that on the origin of the musical scale. Here 
Sabine examines, in the light of his own research, Helm- 
holtz’s famous theory of the harmonic origin of intervals, 
the theory that “ melody is resolved harmony.” In the 
monumental work, Sensations of Tone, the compound 
nature of a musical tone was first analysed by Helmholtz 
and shown to consist not of a single pure tone but of a 
fundamental and a series of upper partials or overtones, 
all harmonically related. This led to the explanation of 
consonances as due to the existence in tones of different 
pitch of partials of the same pitch. According to Helm- 
holtz, the notes of the musical scale have come to be 
arranged at such intersul distances as will provide the 
largest number of consonances when they are heard in 
harmony ; the co.nsonances depending on the identiU' of 
the overtones of the notes heard coincidently. 

Bat this theory, which holds for modern chordal music, 
and to a less obvious degree for medueval polyphonic 
music, appeared to Helmholtz to break down when 
applied to the unison music of the ancients, where harmony 
in the sense of chords, or coincident tones of different 
pitch, did not exist. To overcome this discrepancy, Helm- 
holtz constructed his theory of melody as rhythm, based 
on a supposed instinctive knowledge on the part of early 
musicians of the compound nature of tones. But this, as 
Sabine points out, assumes the knowledge of the accom- 
plished musical student. “ This power of analysis goes 
rather with supreme skill than with the early gropings of 
an art.” It may be urged that .\ristoxenus was a theorist 
sufficiently accomplished ; but the scales he analysed 
already existed, and in forms so developed as to imply a 
long ancestry. There is no reason to suppose that classi- 


cal music was not part of the general Mediterranean 
culture, having its roots in Egypt. Sabine disputes that 
any such subsidiary theory is necessary. The actual ex- 
perience of harmony was always possible in primitive 
music where a melody was sung in a building of brick or 
stone or even in a cave giving a sufficient reverberation. 
In reverberation we have the contribution of an energy 
condition giving the required time element and the re- 
quired tone element for simple harmonies. The time 
element causes the overlapping of successive notes, and 
the tone element, as we have noticed in the modern case, 
renders active all those partials prevalent in the man’s 
voice, upon the relations of which Helmholtz constructs the 
scale. We must look, then, for the origin of the musical 
scale in the cellae of Egyptian temples and from the palace 
halls of early stone-dwelling peoples. We have evidence 
of the constructive influence of the auditorium to guide 
us in the case of mediseval music. The Gregorian chants 
developed in a definite relation to the reciting or intoning 
note of the priest — a “ note ” which was also really a 
tonality, caused by the long reverberation of the mediseval 
church. Within this tonality it was easy and natural to 
sing melody in tune ; that is consonantly. No one who 
has experienced the impulse to sing in an empty room, 
and detected within himself an almost physical response 
to tone under those conditions, would doubt that wherever 
those conditions existed they must have influenced ex- 
periments in music. 

Sabine’s example of the musical case of the African 
negro transplanted to America is less convincing than 
others that could be dratvn from ethnologx’. In cer- 
tain primitive peoples the anomaly is found of two 
musics — an open air rhythm and beating of large 
drums distinguishable at great distances, highly compli- 
cated and developed and obviously impossible of per- 
formance indoors, and, parallel to that but without any 
obvious cultural connection, a musical scale with airs not 
unlike the European which, though now always heard 
out of doors, might well on a theory of migrations have 
been derived from some previous contact with a stone- 
dwelling people. 

In conclusion, we would pay evert’ tribute to the content 
of this single volume, into which has been resolved the 
labours of an exceptionally acute and sensitive mind, 
capable of taking a wider view than the specialist’s. But 
it is a pity that no index has been provided, that references 
are often lacking, and that the book has not apparently 
been edited by a student of the special subject and its 
many problems. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS AT 
ROME, SEPTEMBER 1922. 

Mr. G. Topham Forrest has been appointed by the 
Council delegate of the Institute at the Congress. 

MR. W. E. WATSON. 

Mr. W. E. Watson [F.] of Mitre Court Chambers, 
Temple, has been called to the Bar from Gray’s Inn. 
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Further Notes on the Composition of Ancient 
Mortars ; and Mortar and Plaster from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 

By W. J. DIBDIN, F.I.C., F.C.S., etc. 


B y the kind co-operation cf Air. W. D. Caroe, 
F.R.I.B.A., ^vho supplied me with further sam- 
ples of ancient mortar collected by him, I am en- 
abled to submit to the Institute the results of their 
examination, in addition to those given in mv report to 
the Science Ccmmittee of the Institute in 1911. 

Also, by the kind permission of Air. Alervyn 
Alacartney, F.R.I.B.A., I am enabled to submit the 
results of the analysis of twenty-five samples of mortar 
and plaster frcm various parts of the structure of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which were collected in connection 
with the inquiry as to the safety of the building. 

The detailed results of these two series are set out 
in the accompanying tables, which present the respec- 
tive data in a convenient form for reference and com.- 
parison in a manner similar to that adopted in the re- 
port to the Science Ccmmittee : see table opposite page 
28__of that report. 

Ancient AIcrt.^rs. 

In series No. i, the seventh (: ninth) century mortar 
from AIcnkwearmouth (Durham) church is a very fine 
sample of hard mortar having'a crushing strength of no 
less than 323 lb. per cubic inch, although the propor- 
tion of unslaked lime to sand and grit is as high as i 
to 0-3. The soluble silica, viz., 0-98 per cent., pre- 
cludes the presence of a highly hydraulic lime, trass, or 
pozzuolana. The high proportion of lime is, however, 
largely accounted for by the presence of unburnt chalk 
with fossils, indicating that natural chalk was employed 
to help out the aggregate, a practice which was not at 
all unusual. A similar case is that of the sample from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, given in column 23, Series 2, 
“ Alortar from the Core of the Alain Pier A, about 30 
feet from Nave Floor.” The seventh century mortar 
contained as much as 6-9 per cent, of clay, etc., in the 
matters insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Of this 
quantity about one half was of an organic nature. 

In column No. 2, Series No. i, is given a sample of 
mortar from Westminster Abbey, being a portion of 
the original stonework of the first part of Henry III 
original mortar, early thirteenth century. This con- 
tained no earthv matter, and the sand was fine in 
character, all passing an eighth inch mesh. The pro- 
portions, by volume, of unslaked lime to sand, etc., 
being i to 0-53. It was a hard, white mortar. 

In column 3 of the same series a sample is given from 
a church at Darenth, said to be Sa.xon. Query, latter 
part of the eleventh century. This was a hard, whitish 
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mortar with water-worn black flints, and contained 2-88 
per cent, of ferruginous clay, equal to 4‘32 per cent, of 
the sand and grit. The prcport.on of lime to sand, 
etc., was I to 1-4. It contained a trace of copper. 

In the next column is given a sample from the 
window of the same church, which is either Saxon or 
first ten years after the Conquest. This contained no 
earthy matter, and was very friable. The sand was very 
fine, all passing a thirty-second inch mesh. The pro- 
portion of lime to sand, etc., was as high as i to 0-5 by 
volume. 

In column 6 an interesting sample is given of Roman 
mortar from the aqueduct at Fiejus — the Forum Julii 
of the Rcm.ar.s. It is a genuine piece of the original 
Rcm.an construction, collected by Air. Caroe from the 
centre of the wall. The date of construction is un- 
certain, but the city was an important one in the time 
of the Em.peror Augustus, so that it must be consider- 
ably more than two thousand years old. The mortar 
was very hard, and firmly adhered to fragments of 
granite. The crushing strength was 163 lb. per cubic 
inch. A noticeable feature was that the “ earthy 
matter ” in the matters insoluble in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid consisted of slightly ferruginous clay and 
silica, doubtless derived from the decomposition of 
granite. The sand and grit consisted of clean quartz 
sand, with many fragments of mica, hornblende and 
degraded granite fragments. The proportion of un- 
slaked lime to sand and grit was i to 3-6. 

The above results of the examination of the various 
samples are in agreement with those of the examina- 
tions given in the report to the Science Committee, 
particularly with regard to the absence of abnormal 
quantities of soluble silica, the presence of small quanti- 
ties of unburnt earthy matter such as clay, etc., and in 
many instances the l.irge proportion of matrix to 
aggregate. 

St. P.vul’s C.vtiieur.xl. 

The samples from St. Paul’s Cathedral may be 
divided into seven divisions, viz. : 

Plaster of paris or gypsum : see columns i, 7, 8, 
15, 16, 18, 19, and 30. 

— Alixed plaster of paris and lime mortars, columns 
21 and 22. 

C. Normal mortar with high proportions of lime, 
columns 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 13. 

D. — Fat lime mortars, columns 4, 17. 



Column 


Description 


soluble in dilute HCi . . . . Per cent, 

jluble Silica . . . . . . . . „ 

i.cide of Iron and Alumina . . . . ,, 

- me fCaO) . . . . . . . . „ 

-'•la^esia . . . . . . . . . . 

_.irbonic Acid (CO2) .. .. .. ,, 

''jlphuric Acid (SO3) . . . . . . 

'•Vater of Hydration . . . . . . „ 

Alkalies, moisture and loss . . . . ,, 


ibtrthy Matter . . 

Description of Earthy Matter . . 


Vature of Sand or Grit. . 


( irading of Washed Sand, etc. 
Retained on J inch mesh 

„ i „ 
h „ 

Passed ,, 


Percentage of Clay, etc., in Grit 

Lune corrected to Commercial Lime of 80 per cent. 
CaO . . . . • . ■ . • Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Volume of Unslaked Lime (i.e., Commercial Lime 
X aU to Sand and Grit 
Physical Character of Sample . . 


Reaction . . 

Free Lime 

Crushing Strength per cubic inch 


I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

I 6 

! 

7 

8 

i 

1 

J Used in 

Setting Stones 

i 

[ 

Bi 

From interior of 
Crypt Piers filling 
interstices between 
the rubble of which 
the Piers are built. 

B, 

Taken from surface 
of solid piece of 
Limestone in Concrete 

Ac 

Cement Pointing 

B3 

Mortar from a 
position deeper in 
the Core of the 
Crypt Pier about 

3 feet from the 
surface 

c 

From the back of 
the stone facing of 
the S.W. Pier of the 
S. Transept. One 
of the Piers carrying 
the Dome. Mortar 
in which the stones 
are set and backed 

B3 

Lime from Pier 
“ A " in Crypt 

Mortar cut from 
face of lead-filled 
joint in Arch of 
S.W. P Dome. 

; 

! 

1 2-59 

1 0-30 

i 2.30 

28-60 

Trace 

3-80 

42-10 

19-50 

o-8i 

35-90 

2-95 

2-25 

31-35 

Trace 

16-20 

Trace 

10-40 

0-95 

27*10 

0*70 

115 

36*25 

Trace 

22-80 

Heavy Trace 

11-20 

0-80 

1-58 

0-20 

0- 30 

51-60 

Trace 

31-00 

1- 23 

11-50 

2- 59 

31-3 

3-5 

2-0 

30-0 

Trace 

12-6 

0-95 

17-1 

2-55 

33-30 

2-15 

1-50 

35-29 

0-07 

16-20 

0-69 

10-80 

2-50 

0-50 

0-60 

30-27 

Trace 

Trace 

42-83 

23-30 

1-70 

0-60 

Trace 

31-85 

T race 

None 

45-50 

19-80 

0-55 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

) 00*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

— 

Little Ferruginous 
Clay 

Little Ferruginous 
Clay 

0-69 

3-3 

Ferruginous 

2*0 

CJean Ferruginous 

Trace 

Trace 

— 

Grey Medium Sand 

Grey Medium Sand 

Very fine Grey 

Fine Grey 

Fine, clean Grey 

Fine Grey Sand 

Fine Grey Sand 

— 



— 

— 

— 






— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

■ 

— 



— 

— 

— 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 




100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

— 

Heavy Traces 

Heavy Traces 

— 

ID-S 

6*0 

— 



— 

39-z 

45-3 J 

64-5 

37-5 

44-1 

— 

— 

Very hard, consisting 
of Plaster of Pans in 
three layers. 

I ; 0-36 

Hard Mortar 

I : 0*24 

Hard Mortar 

All Carbonate of Lime 
Limestone 

I .- 0-75 

White, very hard 

1 .- 0-28 

White, very hard 

Like very hard, dry 
“ Putty,” soft surface. 
All Gypsum 

Very hard dry Plaster. 
All Gypsum 

Neutral 

Alkaline 

Present 

Alkaline 

Present 

Alkaline 

Present 

Alkaline 

Quantity present 

Strongly Alkaline 
Quantity present 

Neutral 

None 

Neutral 

None 

— 

— 

— 

— 

127 lbs. 

III lbs. 

III lbs. 

490 lbs. 

A 

i 

C 

C 

D 

C 

C 

A 

A 
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THE COMPOSITION OF ANCIENT MORTARS 

Results of Examination of Samples of Mortar from St. Paul’s Cathedral 


SERIES 2 


.pt 


\ er > 

Wi, 


4 '.' 2 
O’ 5 0 

C’^O 
40 ’OS 
Trace 
34 ’ 4 = 
4 ’io 


C’^O 

ack and irurh’. 


Fine Gre’v 


100’; 

IOC’: 


1 anu '’I aiL 


ahth All 
'I'lai c 


10 

I I 

1 

1 

13 

14 

Mortar taken from 


Mortar taken from 



uppermost Octagon 


West side of South 

Mortar from 


Gallerv level of 

Pier “ A,” South 

Transept over Vault 

Paving Brick from 

Specimen of Caen 

N.E. Bastion, East 

Transept, 

where wall has 

topmost Octagon 

Stone (?) from 

Door jamb of door 

from E. side of 

dropped and been 

X.E. Bastion i 

Octagon room, 

to Gallerv over 

Pier, on surface j 

wedged up with 

(Wren’s Original) 1 

N.E. Bastion ' 

N. Choir Aisle. 

i 

this piece 


1 

Original Mortar 

i 




27-40 

17-S0 

34-00 

43-00 

5-00 i 

0'25 

3-60 

o*6o 

1*20 

0*30 

0-85 

15-65 

0-75 

1*10 

0*20 1 

35*00 

27-50 

33 -°o 

27-90 

51-50 

Trace 

Trace 

Trace 

Trace 

Trace 

26-93 

18-24 

24-60 

21-30 

39-80 

1-03 

3-32 

i*6i 

1*10 

0-S6 1 

7*50 

12-76 

5-44 

3-40 

2*00 

1-04 

1-13 

— 


0-34 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

1 

! 

0-20 

7*20 




— 

Ferruginous, Gritty | 

Ver\- Ferruginous 




Fine Grey 

1 

Fine Grey Ferruginous 

Fine Grey 

Fine White 


100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

ICO'O 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

1 0 

1 

b 

4°-5 

— 

— 

— 

43-75 

34-4 

41-25 

34-87 

All Carbonate of Lime 

I : 0*25 

Very hard \\ hite 

I : 0-22 

Wry hard Cement 
nature 

I : 0-33 

Hard White, with shells 
which w-ere excluded 

I : 0*5 

Ver^’ hard White 

Very hard with metal- 
lic ring 


i 

in the above 



Alkaline 

None 

Slightly Alkaline 
None 

Faintly Alkaline 
None 

Strongly" Alkaline 
None 

Alkaline 

None 


Stopping in crack 
from South Buttress 
+ Dome 


16 


Wren’s Original 
Mortar from under 
West Window of 
South Transept 


0’8o 

I’20 

O’llO 

29-70 
Trace 
Trace 
42’00 
24-40 
I -60 

100-00 


6-50 

0-20 

0-30 

31-00 

Trace 

3 ' 8 o 

37-20 

20-40 

0-40 

100-00 


Fine Ferruginous 


Fine Grev 


458 lbs. 

C 


Very hard White 
smooth surface. 
Gypsum 


Distinctly Alkaline 
Trace 


White, very hard, me- 
tallic ring. Gypsum, 
with 6J p.c. of sand 


Faintly Alkaline 
None 


18 


Filling in Mortar 
West side of South Transept, 
under 

Large Window 


<)ga Stone 


996 Plaster 


1-20 

0- io 

1- 70 
51-00 
Trace 
38-30 

2 - 57 
4-60 
0-53 

100-00 


Nil 


Fine Grey 


3-65 

i-8s 

0- 90 
31-30 
Trace 

1- 70 
41-60 
19-00 


Trace 


Fine Grey 


‘9 


S.W. Quarter Dome. 
Mortar taken from 
flaunching of top 


Gallery 


1-82 

Trace 

Trace 

31-60 

0*22 

0*00 

44-86 

20-60 

0-90 

100-00 


Fine Grev 


Grey stone with so] 
Limestone 


ft Plaster adhering. 
Gypsum 


D 


ter in thin layers. 
Gypsum 


Slightly Alkaline 
None 


A 


20 

Mortar from added 
drafted Stone at 
angle under Quarter 
Gallery over Pier B 

21 

Mortar taken from 
inside of Brick Cone 

22 

Mortar taken from 
wide joint under 
impost of Crypt 

Pier, where iron 
wedges used. 

Pier D 

1 

23 

Mortar taken from 'i 
the Core of Alain 1 
Pier A, about 30 ft. 1 
from Nave floor J 

24 i 

1 

Experiment as to 
Water absorption 
, power 

25 

Two sample 
squeezed out from 
settling of 
sent for cn. 

26 1 

s of Mortar ■' 

the joints during the B 

the building 

ishing tests I 

From pockets in 
Dome Buttresses 

From pockets between 
Nos. 1 and 2 Buttresses 




i 


Blocks about 2 in 

! bv 2 in. bv 2 in. 

1 ■ 

1 1*70 

28-46 

12-28 

39-22 



j 

I 

0*30 

0*40 

0*20 

1*90 

Weight of mortar 

Wetted. Softened 

1 

215, 125, 100, 200 

Trace 

1-30 

0*40 

0*90 

taken, 10-665 grammes 

gradually to iSo lbs. 


.\v. 160 lbs. 

1 27*40 

35*70 

33-88 

34-00 





0*00 

Trace 

Trace 

Trace 

Weight of water ab- 

Dry. 130 to 300 lbs. 


100, 180, 280, 250 

0*00 

22*00 

12*42 

10*72 

sorbed, 3-382 grammes 

when spalling com- 


Av, 202 lbs. 

39-16 


25-05 

0-38 


menced 



20*40 

8-40 

15-08 

11-08 

.-. too lbs. of mortar 




1-04 

0*00 1 

0-69 

1-80 

will absorb 




100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

31-71 lbs. of water 




— 

Trace 

Trace 

Trace 



— 


— 

Fine Grey 

Clean Grev with a 

Clean Grev Sana 

Grey with some ferru- 


Weight of water absor 

jed, 26-4 per cent. 


little Ferruginous 


ginous matter 






matter 






1 

- 






— 

The crushing tests 


indicated in the case 



__ 





— 

of the wet mortar 

a 

rapid giving way or 








— 

rearrangement of the 

materials, although 









— 

the disintegrated mass 

still resisted consider- 





— 

— 

— 

able pr 

essure. 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Nearly all loo-o 

— 




100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 





— 

44-62 

This is a mixture of 

42-5 

— 

— 


— 



Gvpsum and Lime 








mortar in almost 








equal proportions and 








very hard 








I : 0-26 



I : 0*41 

— 

— 


— 

- Very hard white plaste 

In thin pieces I in. to 

Mortar proportions 

Fairlv hard, contains 

__ 

Very hard, almost like 

\ ery hard White 

Gvpsum with fine sane 

Jin. thick, hard Lime 

= I : 0*24 

unburnt chalk and 


Lement Alortar 




Moriar with 6 p.c 


fragments of charred 






Gypsum 


wood 





Neutral 

Faintly Alkaline 

Faintly Alkaline 

Stronglv Alkaline 

— 

— 


— 

None 

Trace 

0*5 p.c. Free Lime 

20 p.c. Free Lime 

— 

None 


None 




now present 





— 

— 

— 

180 lbs. 

— 

— 


— 

A 

B 

B 

E 
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E. — Alortar mixed withchalkasaggregate, columns 12 
and 23 (the latter containing fragmentsof charredwood). 

F. — Limestone, column 9. 

G. — Roman, or similar cement, column 11. 

In columns 24, 25, and 36 are given some determi- 
nations of the water absorption power and crushing 
strength of mortar squeezed out from the joints during 
the settling of the building ; — 

A. — Plaster of paris was used in setting stones, 
column I ; in the pier ‘‘A” in the crypt, column 7; on the 
face of the lead-filled joint in arch of south-west P 4 
dome, column 8 ; for stopping the crack from south 
buttress dome, column 15 ; in Wren’s original mortar 
from under west window of south transept, column 16 ; 
filling in mortar west side of south transept, under 
large window, column iS ; for flaunching of top course 
under quarter gallery, south-west quarter dome, column 
19 ; for added draft stone at angle under quarter gallery 
over pier B, column 30. 

B. — Two examples are given of mixed plaster of paris 
and lime mortar — viz., for inside of brick core, column 
21, and in joint under impost of crypt piers, where iron 
wedges were used, pier D, column 23. 

C. — Lime mortars were found in the interior of the 
crypt piers, column 3 ; in the surface of limestone in 
concrete, column 3 ; in the core of the crypt pier, 
column 5 ; in the back of the stone facing of the south- 
V St pier of the south transept, column 6 ; in the original 
mortar on the east door jamb of door to gallery over 
north choir aisle, column 10; for the mortar from paving 
brick from topmost octagon north-east bastion (Wren’s — 
or’ final), column 13. 

U. — Fat lime mortar was used for “ cement point- 
ing,” column 4 ; and filling mortar, west side of south 
transept, under large window, column 17. 

. . — Mortar, with unburnt chalk as aggregate, was 
ta ten from west side of south transept over vault, where 
wau has dropped and been wedged 'up with this mortar, 
column 13 ; and for the core of main pier A about 30 
feet from nave floor, column 23. 

F, — -Two samples of limestone (? Caen) where ex- 
amined, one from south-west transept window, column 
9 ; and a second from octagon room, north-east bastion, 
coll -in 14. 

G —Only one sample in any way resembling cement 
was submitted for examination — viz., from pier A south 
transept, from east side of pier on surface, column ii. 

From the data thus available it appears that when 
lime mortar (C) was used it generally contained ferru- 
ginous clay, in one case, column 5, as much as 10-5 per 
cent, of the sand, etc., and that the proportion of lime 
to aggregate was very high, the modern ‘‘ i to 3 ” being 
roughly reversed, or “ 3 to i .” The soluble silica factor 
was very variable, ranging from 0-35 to 3-5 per cent. 

In columns 34, 35, and 36, series 3, are given the 
results of some physical tests of the mortar. An ex- 


periment on the absorption power showed that an air- 
dried sample absorbed 31-71 per cent, of its weight of 
water. The crushing tests of two samples of mortar 
squeezed out from the joints during the settling of the 
building showed that when wetted one sample 
“ softened ” gradually to 180 lb. per cubic inch by the 
‘‘ giving way ” or rearrangement of the particle. 

Thesecondwettedsamplebroke at 160 lb. per cubic in. 

When tested in a dry condition the mortar broke at 
from 130 to 300 lb., when spalling commenced. A 
second sample broke at an average of 303 lb. per cubic in. 


The Danger to St. Paul’s 

R.I.B.A. FUND 

The President of the Royal Institute has received the 
following letter from Canon S. A. Ale.xander, Treasurer 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral : — 

“ I am writing on behalf of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s to ask your attention to the papers 
enclosed with reference to the new .-kppeal for the 
Preservation of the Cathedral. The Institute sent 
us, very kindly, a hundred guineas in igiq, and we 
hoped that it might be possible for you to give us 
some further support at this critical time.” 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s are asking for the 
sum of £ 100,000 for the absolutely essential work of repair 
on the piers and arches supporting the dome of the Cathe- 
dral, which have been declared insecure by the Special 
Commission of Architects and Engineers * appointed last 
autumn to e.xamine the condition of the building. The 
cost of the work on the South Transept, now almost com- 
pleted, has been defrayed by a fund raised by public sub- 
scription in 1914. This is now almost exhausted, and a 
further £ 100.000 is necessary to enable the repair of the 
defects recently disclosed by the Commission’s report to 
be carried out. 

The Council of the Royal Institute have decided to 
establish a R.I.B.A. Fund and to appeal to members for 
subscriptions. The Allied Societies of the R.I.B.A. in the 
Provinces have been invited to open subscription lists in 
their own districts and to fonvard collectively to the 
R.I.B.A. the amounts so received. The Council itself ap- 
peals especially to London architects to send subscriptions, 
however small, to the Fund, so that a worthy contribution 
may be made by the Architectural Profession towards safe- 
guarding the strength and permanence of the masterpiece 
created by the daring genius of Wren. There is no more 
fitting or sincere method in which architects can com- 
memorate the approaching bicentenary of the death of one 
of the greatest of their number. 

The list will be closed at an early date, and members are 
therefore invited to forward their subscriptions to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. A list of sub- 
scribers will be published in the R.I.B.A. Jourx.al. 

* The Commission consists of Sir -Vston Webb, P.R..\. (Chair- 
m.m). Mr. G W. Hiimplireys, C.B.E.. Chief Eumiieer of the L C.C., 
Mr. Basil Mott. C.B , Consulting Engineer, Mr E. F, C, Trench, 
C.B.E., Chief Engineer to the L. & N.W. Railway, and Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF ANCIENT MORTARS 

Results of Examination of Further Samples of Ancient Mortar 
collected by W. D. Caroe, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

SERIES I 


Column 


Description 


Insoluble in dilute HCi Per cent. ' 
Soluble Silica . . . . „ | 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina ,, ' 

Lime (CaO) . . ■ ■ » 

Magnesia . . . . n | 

Carbonic Acid (CO 2) .. >> I 

Sulphuric Acid (SO A . . ' 

Organic Matter and Water | j 

of Hydration . . . . - 

Alkalies, moisture and loss) 1 


I 

Earthy Matter . . . . „ j 

Description of Earthy Matter . . . . 


Nature of Sand or Grit 


Grading of Washed Sand, etc. : 

Retained on i inch mesh Per cent. 


Passed 


A 


Clay, etc. 


Percentage of Clay, etc., in Grit 
Lime corrected to Commercial Lime 
of 80 per cent. CaO . . Per cent. 
Volume of unslaked Lime to Sand and 
Grit, Com. Lime 2', 

Physical Character of Sample 


Reaction 
Free Lime 

Crushing strength per cubic inch 
Remarks 


■ 

Seventh or Ninth 

2 

Westminster Ab- 
bey, from a por- 
tion of the original! 

3 j ^ 4 J 

Church at Darenth, said to be Saxo 
the latter part of the eleventf 

n, but probably 

1 century. 

6 

Roman Aqueduc 
at Frejus, the 
Forum Julii of the 

Century’ Alortar. 
Monkwearmouth 
Durham. 

stonework of the! 

first part of ! 
Henry III. origi-’ 
nal mortar (early 
thirteenth centuiy); 

: 

1 

Large Sample 
from Church 

From a Window 
which is either i 
Saxon or first 
ten years after ■ 
the Conquest 

From 

Church 

Romans. Genuine 
piece of the origi- 
nal Roman con- 
struction from the 
centre of the wall 
Some time b.c 

34-27 

40*20 j 

66*76 

40*0 

_ 

80-74 

0*98 

c-25 

0-33 

0*6 


0-34 

2-54 

0-95 

1*00 

4-8 

— 

2-94 

33 - 4'2 

26-16 

16-40 

30*2 

— 

7-64 

Trace 

1-40 

Trace 

Trace 

— 

0*07 

21-70 

20-60 

12*30 

23-4 

12-7 

^*2C 

0-38 

T race 

0-13 

Trace 


0*00 

Trace 

6-73 

10-44 

3-06 

1*0 



3-07 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-0 


lOO’OO 

2*37 

None 

2-88 

None 


3-24 

Containing 1-32 
of organic matter 
unburnt earthv. 


Ferruginous clay 


Ferruginous clay 

Slightly ferrugin- 
ous alummou- 

powder. 

Grev and white 

Fine sand. 

Clean sand with 

Fine ferruginous 

— 

Quartz sand with 

sand with quartz 
and water-worn 
flints. 


small black 
water-worn flints 

sand. 


a few particles of 
bri ck , fragments of 
mica, grey nod- 
ules consisting of 
quartz, felspar, 
etc. 

22*4 

Nil 

15-8 



Evidently similar 

Nil 

13-1 

Nil 

4-3 



to larger sample 

3-04 

i6'o 

8-15 

14-4 


from the Church 

9*22 

13-1 

12-71 

10-8 



26-05 

28-3 

79-14 

5-8 

1 00-0 


61-69 

7*1 

Nil 

48-9 

— 



100*0 

100*00 

100*0 

100-0 


100*00 

6-g 

Nil 

4-32 

Trace 

— 

4-0 

41-7 

32-17 

20*5 

37’7 

— 

9-55 

1 97-3 : 34-27 

75-0 : 40-2 

47 8 : 66-76 

88-0 : 40-0 

— 

22-3 : 80-74 

1 =1:0-3 

-- 1 : 0*5 

= I : I -4 

= 1:0-4 


= I to 3-6 

Verv hard, firmlv 

Hard, white mor- 

Ver\’ hard, whit- 

White, friable. 

Verv hard, with 

Verv hard, white 

adhering to stone. 

tar. 

ibh mortar, with 
flints. 

flints. 

mortar, with gran- 
ite chips. 

Neutral 

Neutral 

Alkaline 

— 

— 

Very faintly alka- 
line 

None 

— 

None 

— 

— 

None 

323 lbs. 

The aggregate 

Fine sand with 

Containing trace 

Weight of Sample : 

— 

(180, 138, 172) 
av. 163 lbs. 

contained un- 
burnt chalk with 
fossils, x\hich 
accounts for the 
high percentage 
of lime. 

large proportion 
of lime. 

of copper. 

= 0*67 gramme 
Too small for com 

3*94 grammes 
plete examination. 
Practically identi- 
cal with the larger 
sample. 
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The Architecture Club 

PUBLIC DINNER 

The Architecture Club held its first public dinner at 
the Hotel Cecil on 20 July. The evening, with Mr. J. C. 
Squire in the chair, was very successful, and some excel- 
lent speeches were made by Mr. St. Loe Strachev, the 
chairman, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, among otheH. 

The formation of this Club marks a step in the direction 
of greater public interest being taken in modern archi- 
tecture. It is common ground that the art of architecture 
has been neglected by the Press and the public at large, 
and that it is only by stimulating the interest of the com- 
munity that the general level of architecture will improve. 
With our dislike of anything that savours of advertising, 
we have perhaps erred hitherto in the contrary direction 
and have been shy of publicity of any sort. Perhaps we, 
as architects, are conscious that we are creators and that 
talking is not our particular province. The R.I.B.A., 
however, has itself done a good deal in the last few years 
to bring the public in touch with architecture. It has 
arranged lectures and has invited the Press to take note 
of its activities ; but much remains to be done in the wav 
of enlightenment, and an unofficial body of persons, con- 
sisting of architects and laymen, all working to further the 
cause of good architecture, may do much that an official 
professional body cannot perform, and such is the function 
of the Architecture Club. 

The Club was the outcome of a conversation which took 
place some time ago between Mr. J. C. Squire, the writer 
and editor of The London Mercury, and myself. He was 
greatly interested in architecture, and was very much 
aware that the general mass of modern building is of poor 
quality architecturally, and wanted to get the voice of the 
Press to assist in bringing about a better state of things. 
It was agreed that a liaison between architects, writers, and 
newspapermen was necessary if this work was to be done 
on the right lines. Subsequently, meetings and informal 
dinners between a number of architects and pressmen took 
place, and the outcome of these was the founding of the 
Club. 

The chief object of the Club is to enlarge public 
appreciation of good architecture and the allied arts, and 
especially of the best work of to-day. The membership 
is strictly limited in number, and consists of practising 
architects and laymen. The laymen, who are to out- 
number the architects by two to one, are men of influence 
in the journalistic world, writers and prominent persons 
who can further the objects of the Club. Air. Thomas 
Hardy, O.AI., has consented to become the Hon. President 
It has been encouraging to the promoters of the scheme to 
find what ready and practical interest has been taken in 
the Club by people in all walks of life, and how the idea 
has been welcomed The Club is formed on broad lines ; 
it will not concern itself with architectural politics — its sole 
aim and purpose is the improvement of English architec- 
ture in town and countryside. 

Osw.vLD P. Milne [F.]. 


Obituary 

THE LATE AIR. R. AI. ROE [F.] 

Richard Alauleverer Roe, who passed away on 30 July, 
in his 68th year, was a son of the late George Charles Lionel 
Roe, of Roesborough, co. Tipperary, his mother being a 
member of the Alauleverer family. 

He commenced his professional career by serving 
articles with the firm of Beeston, Son, & Brereton, and 
afteiwards fulfilled engagements with Air. Cross (Bedford 
Estate Office), Air. Lewis Holmes, and Alessrs. Davis & 
Emanuel successively. He began to practise on his own 
account in Basinghall Street in 1881, and a few years later 
he took into partnership the late G. Richards Julian, 
though in 1893 this was dissolved by mutual consent. 
In 1915 he took into partnership his brother-in-law, J. 
Charles Bourne [Licentiatel, who had been his assistant 
for many years previously. 

Air. Roe’s practice was chiefly confined to the Cit> of 
London, his executed works there consisting of office and 
business premises, in many of which his skill in over- 
coming the difficulties imposed by sites of irregular shape 
or restricted area is a marked feature. Where the avail- 
able expenditure permitted an\-thing more than a ser erelv 
simple treatment, his designs are characterised by much 
taste and refinement in detail, and frequently show the 
extent to which he was influenced by the work of the earlv 
French Renaissance. The best example of his work is 
probably Gort House, at the comer of Alark Lane and 
Great Tower Street, built during the period of his partner- 
ship with Air. Julian. Among other works may be 
mentioned the following houses in Basinghall Street : No. 
57, Nos. 62 and 63, No. 64, Nos. 65 and 66, No. 70.4 (Bassi- 
shaw House), and Dunedin House in Basinghall Avenue. 
He was also responsible for No. 83 Cannon Street, Nos. 74 
and 75 Cheapside, Nos. 36 and 37 Queen Street, Nos. 129 
and 130 Fleet Street, and other buildings. He acted as 
architect, during a long period, for the City properties of 
the late Sir Tollemache Sinclair, Bart., for whom he de- 
signed several buildings in Fleet Street at the time that 
the scheme for widening that thoroughfare was being 
carried out. Though his work lay principally in the Citv, 
he also prepared the plans for houses erected at Hindhead 
by the late Air. John Grover, and was responsible for 
important additions and alterations to Red Rice, Hamp- 
shire, for Lord Grantley. When the Cole Park estate at 
Twickenham was being developed some years ago, he 
acquired land there and erected about a dozen residences, 
one of them (Crane House) for his own occupation. 
These houses are characterised by much charm and indi- 
viduality. 

Air, Roe was a rapid worker, and his designs, from the 
preliminary sketches to the full-size details, were usually 
the work of his own hand entirely. He had a great love 
for dramatic art and literature, and, being an accomplished 
French scholar, he produced admirable translations of 
several notable plays from that source. 

Air. Roe was elected an Associate in 1881 and a Fellow 
in i88g. He married Lilia, daughter of his fomrer master, 
Air. F. R. Beeston, and she survives to mourn his loss. 

J. C. B. 
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Tenth International Congress of Architects, Brussels 

4- 1 1 September 1922 


The Tenth International Congress of Architects will 
be held under the auspices of the Societe Centrale 
d’ Architecture de Belgique in Brussels from 4 to 
II September 1922, and will be accompanied by an 
International and a National Retrospective Archi- 
tectural Exhibition. 

It will be remembered that the outbreak of the war 
interrupted the preparations for the Tenth Congress 
of the regular series, which was to have been held in 
Petrograd in May 1915 under the patronage of the late 
Tsar. 

The Societe Centrale de Belgique will he celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation at the time of 
the Congress, and the architects of Belgium extend a 
cordial invitation to their foreign colleagues to join 
them in the celebration. 

The Congress will include delegates from many 
foreign countries. The Belgian Committee is under 
the chairmanship of M. J. J. Caluwaers, with M. R. 
Moenaert as secretary. 

Programme. 

4 Sept. Morning. — Meeting of the Permanent Com- 

mittee of the International Congress of 

Architects. 

2 p.m. — Formal opening in the Palais des 

Academies. 

Evening. — Reception. 

5 Sept. 10 a.m. — Opening of the Architectural Ex- 

hibition in the Palais d’Egmont. 

2-6 p.m. — Conferences. 

Evening. — Receptions. 

6 Sept. 9 a.ni. to Xoon. — Visits to buildings of in- 

terest in Brussels. 

2-6 p.m. — Conferences. 

Evening. — Receptions. 

7 Sept. Visits to the devastated zone, stopping at 

Ypres, and spending the night at Bruges. 

8 Sept. Visits about Bruges, returning to Brussels in 

the evening. 

9 Sept. Excursion to Antwerp, visits about the city 

and up the Scheldt. 

2-5 p.m. — Conferences, returning to Brussels 

in the evening. 

10 Sept. 9 a.m. to Xoon. — Visits to the Exposition. 

2-6 p.m . — Conferences. 

Evening. — Recepti ons . 

11 Sept. 10 a.m. — Closing exercises. 

Subjects for Discussion. 

1. The responsibilities of the architect. 

2. Schedule of charges. 
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3. The appointing of State and Municipal archi- 
tects. 

4. The rights of authorship of the architect. 

5. The profession of architecture ; its aims and its 
rights. 

6. Women architects. 

7. Public, national, and international competitions. 
The position of the winning architect in an 
international competition or of one working in 
a foreign country. 

8. Town planning. 

9. Small houses. 

10. The influence of locality on architecture. 

1 1 . The preservation of historic monuments : with 
consideration of their economic, hygienic, and 
social aspects. 

Exhibitions. 

An Architectural Exhibition will open 5 September 
in the Palais d’Egmont, lasting two weeks. 

It will be divided in two general classes : {a) 

Belgian — i Retrospective, 2 Contemporaneous ; Jury, 
Messrs. Maukels, Mercenier, and Van Montfort. (i) 
Foreign — there will be as many sections as there are 
countries represented. 

Dues. 

The dues for members will be 50 francs ; for ladies 
accompanying members (wives and daughters only) 
30 francs, which will give them the privilege of visits, 
excursions, and receptions. 

L.\ngu.\ge. 

Official delegates may address the meetings in their 
own language. The official language of the Congress 
will be French, though any other language may be used 
provided a resume in French is submitted at the same 
time. 

British Architects Invited. 

All British architects are cordially invited to take 
part in the Congress. 

All those desiring to attend or to receive further in- 
formation should communicate with 

The Secretary, 

The R.I.B.A., 

9, Conduit Street, W.i. 

The President and Mr. Edward P. Warren have 
been appointed delegates of the Institute at the Inter- 
national Congress. 
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R.I.B.A. Committees 

SESSION 1922-23 

The following Boards and Committees have been appointed 
by the Council for the Session 1922-23 : — 

Fixance and House Committee. — The President, the Hon. 
Secretar\', Messrs. Sydney Perks, F.S..-\., H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Stanley H. Hamp. 

Fellowship Drawings Com.mittfe. — The President, the 
Hon. Secretary, Messrs. E. P. Warren, Heaton Comyn, C. 
Lovett Gill. 

The Royal Gold Medal Committee. — The President, 
Messrs. A. W. S. Cross, George Hubbard, H. D. .Searles-Wood, 
C. Heathcote, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. .-X. Gotch, .Sir Edwin 
L. Lutyens, R.A., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R..X., Messrs. 
Francis Jone.s, C. B. Flockton, Heaton Comyn, T. R. Milburn, 

E. P. Warren. 

Bo.ard of Architectural Educ.ation. — The President, the 
Hon. Secretary, Messrs. H. D. Searles-Wood, George Hubbard, 
A. W. S. Cross, Professor S. D. Adshead, Messrs. Robert 
.Atkinson, H. Chalton Bradshaw, Walter Cave, F. Guy Diwber, 
Professor .A. C. Dickie, Messrs. H. M. Fletcher, W. Curtis- 
Green, Sir Robert S. Lorimer, .A.R..A., Professor Beresford 
Pite, Mr. W. S. Purchon, Professor .A. E. Richardson, Professor 
C. H. Reilly, O.B.E., Messrs. Alan F. Alunby, H. .Austen Hall, 

F. .Stanley Hall, 

Town Pl.anning Committee. — The President, the Hon. 
Secretary, Professor Patrick .Abercrombie, M..A., Professor 
S. D. -Adshead, M..A., Mr. Robert .Atkinson. Major Harry 
Barnes, M.P., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R..A., Messrs. AA’alter 
Cave, .Arthur Crow, T. Raffles Davison, AA". R. Davidge, F. M. 
Flgood, Edwin T. Hall, AA . Hainiood, Col. R. C. Hellard, C.B., 
Sir Herbert Jekyll, Messrs. H. A'. Lanchester, H. J. Leaning, 
Professor AA’. R. Lethaby, Sir Edwin Lutyens, R..A., Mr. D. 
Barclay Niven, Professor Beresford Pite, M..A.. Messrs. C. H. B. 
Quennell, AA’. F. Riley, R.B..A., AA'. H. Seth Smith, Herbert 
Shepherd, John AA’. Simpson, Ravmond L’nwin, Sir .Aston 
AA’ebb, P.R.A 

The Competitions Committee. — The President, the Hon. 
Secretary. Professor Patrick .Abercrombie. M ,A , Messrs. AA . H. 
.Ansell, Nl.C.. Henry A'. .Ashley, G. Leonard Elkington, L. 
Rome Guthrie, E. A’incent Harris, H. A’. Lanchester, F.AAmton 
Newman, AA'illiam .A. Pite, T. Taliesin Rees, J, Douglas Scott, 
■Septimus AA’arwick, Herbert -A. AA'elch AA’. G. AA’ilson. 

The R.E. Mess Me-Morlm. Committee. — Messr.s. Horace 
Cubitt, Gilbert Fraser, T. F. AA’. Grant, AI.C., Alaurice E. 
AA’ebb, D.S.O., M.C. 

The London Building .Acts Co.mmittee, — The President, 
the Hon. Secretarv, Professor S. D. .Adshead, Alessrs. AA' .liter 
Cave, Horace Cubitt, AA’, R. Davidge, C. -A. Dauhney, E. Cjuy 
Dawber, F.S,.A., Alatt. Dawson, Sir Banister Fletcher. Alessrs, 
H. .Austen Hall, George Hubbard, F,S..A., J. J. Jo.iss, Delissa 
Joseph, Svdnev Parks, F.S..A., H. D. Searles-AA ood, Digby, 
L. Solomon, B.Sc., Sir Henry Tanner. C.B. I.S.O. 

The Registr.wion Committee. — The President. AJessrs. 
H. D. Searles-AA’ood, George Hubbard, .A. AA . S. Cross, AL.A , 
C. Heathcote, the Hon. Secretary, Alessrs. AA’. Cjillbee Scott, 
C’. B, Flockton, Svdnev Perks. F.S..A., Delissa Joseph, Herbert 
.Shepherd, AA’. G. Hunt. rl. CJ, Fi^^her, Al.ijor Harry Barnes, 
Al.P., Atessrs. .Arthur AA’elford, AA’, E. Rilev, Heaton Comyn, 
AA’. R, Davidge, T. R. Alilburn, .A. O. Collard, Frank AVood- 
ward, G. Topham Forrest, Percival AI. Fraser, L. -A. Culliford, 
C. Lovett Gill, AA'. AA’. Scott-AIoncrieff. 

The Ch.yrter .and Bv-L.a\vs Committee. — The President, 
Alessrs. .A. AA’. S. Cross, ALA., C. Heathcote, George Hubbard, 
H. D. Searlcs-AA'ood, the Hon. Secretarv, Alessrs. AA . H. .Ash- 
ford, Alax Clarke, Sydney Perks, F.S.-A., Herbert Shepherd, 
J. -A. Swan. 


The Seseion.al P.apers Committee. — The President, the 
Hon. Secretary, Messrs. Martin S. Briggs, AA’alter Cave. 

The .Annual Dinner Committee. — The President, the Hon. 
Secretary, Alessrs. AA^alter Cave, AA’illiam AA'oodward. 

ADDITIONAL AIEAIBERS TO THE FOUR STANDING 
COALMITTEES. 

.Art Standing Committee. — Alessrs. F. R. Hiorns, AA’. R. 
DaHdge, C. Lovett Gill, H. P. Burke Downing, AA’alter Tapper. 

Liter-ATUre St.anding Committee. — Alessrs. J. -A. Gotch, 
Harry Sirr, Basil Oliver, L. .A. Culliford, AA’. H. AA'ard. 

Practice Standing Committee. — Alessrs. T. R. Alilbum, 
Percival AI. Fraser, Francis Jones, Hariy Teather, AA’. Henry 
AA’hite. 

Science Standing Committee, — Alessrs. J. Ernest Franck, 
S. B. Russell, E. Fiander Etchells, J. E. Dixon-Spain, -A. AA’. 
Moore. 

Competitions 

co:mpetition for rebuilding NEAA’- 
M-ARKET hotel, bury. 

The following copy of a notice has been issued by the 
Council of the Institute : — “ Members and Licentiates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects must not 
take part in the above competition because the condi- 
tions are not in accordance with the published Regula- 
tions of the Royal Institute for .Architectural Compe- 
titions.” 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR AA'O.MEN. 

The Council of the Chelsea Hospital for Women 
propose to invite not more than twelve .Architects to 
submit Designs, in Competition, for their proposed 
Nurses’ Home (some too bedrooms, etc.), to be erected 
in the Hospital grounds. 

Premiums of £i 50, £100 and £^o will be paid to the 
.Authors of the Designs placed ist, 2nd and 3rd respec- 
tivelv. The Council have appointed Air. HenryA’.. Ash- 
ley, F.R.I.B..A., to draw up the Conditions and Instruc- 
tions of the Competition, and to adjudicate thereon. 

.Architects willing to compete are requested to send in 
their names to the Secretary on or before September 16 
1922 together with their qualifications. 

Bv Order of the Council, 

Herbert H. Jennings, 

.Arthur Street, Secretary. 

Chelsea, S.AA'.3. 

COLO.MBO TOAVN HALL AND AIUNICIPAL 
OFFICES COMPETITION. 

The Secretary of the Institute has received a cable 
from the Alunicipality of Colombo to the effect that the 
above Competition is restricted to architects practising 
in the East. 

COAIPETITIONS OPEN. 
Southend-on-Sea Secondary School. 

Lytham Public Hall and Baths. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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The Examinations 

INTERMEDIATE. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Student, R.I.B.A., was held in London from 9 to 
15 June. Ofthe iii candidates who presented themselves 
36 passed and S5 were relegated. The successful candi- 
dates were as follows, the names being given in order of 
merit as placed by the Examiners : — 

White : Leonard William Thornton [P. 1920], 18, Mayfield 
Street, Hull. 

McKewan : Arthur iMalcolm [P. 1922], 27, Somerset Road, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 

Vine : Ronald Owen [P. 1920], 7, Whymark Avenue, Wood 
Green, N'.22. 

*iMoNTAGu : Adrian 7, Chadwell Street, Mvddleton Square, 
E.C.i. 

Co.ATES : Harold John [P. 1920], c o W. E. Watson, Esq., 9, 
Mitre Court Chambers, Temple, E.C.4. 

Fillmore : Cecil Ernest Millard [P. 1922], Xewhaven, Holly- 
hedge Road, West Bromwich. 

McManL's ; Sydney Charles [P. 1922], 675, Wandsworth 
Road, Clapham, S.W.8. 

Gray ; Charles Clare [P. 1920], 81, Sutton Crescent, Walsall. 
Hodges ; Alfred Walter [P. 1920], 10, Fortescue Road, St. 
Thomas, Exeter. 

Wilde : George [P. 1920], 98, Brewerton Road, Oldham. 
CuTHBERTSON : Dale [P. 1920], 2, Grisedale Street, High 
Westwood, Hamsterley Colliery, co. Durham. 

Felg.ate : Eric George [P. 1914], n. Victory' Road, llkley. 
Ford : Walter Henry [P. 1920], Fairford, 28, St. Mary’s Grove, 
Chisttick, W.4. 

Byers : John [P. 1921], Dockray Bank, Wigton, Cumberland. 
GoL’GH : Gerald Charles Purcell [P. 1922], Sunny Mead, 
► ' Sands Road, Paignton, S. Devon. 

Prangnell : Cecil Thomas [P. 1921], 43, Edmund Street, 
Camberwell, S.E.3. 

Bragg ; George John [P. 1920], 21, Clements Road, East Ham, 
E.6. 

CowsER : Benjamin [P. 1921], 32, Agincourt .Avenue, Belfast. 
GeesoN : Alfred Godwin [P. 1921], 27, Park View, Stapleford, 
Notts. 

Green : Ralston Tilsley [P. 1917], 37, Manor Park, Redland, 
Bristol , 

Barnsley : Geoffrey Reynolds [P. 1919], 2, Eastholm, Letch- 
worth, Herts. 

Carter ; Richard Jeffery [P. 1919], 37, Hamilton Road, 
Reading. 

Ecclestone : Arthur William [P. 1918], 34, Victoria Road, 
Great Yarmouth. 

England : Norman Roderick [P. 1918], 24, Bromley Road, 
St. Annes-on-the-Sea, Lancs. 

Rich.ard : John Cyril [P, 191S], 71, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff, 
Tayler : Kenneth Seaward [P. 1920], Ivycourt, Brookside, 
Chesterfield. 

THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate, R.I.B.A., were held in London 
from 22 to 29 June. Of the 33 candidates admitted, 17 
passed the entire examination, 2 passed Part 1 . (having 
elected, in accordance with the regulations, to take the 
examination in two parts), and the remaining 14 were rele- 
gated. The successful candidates are as follows : — 
Baillie : William [Special], 78, Park Drive S., Whiteinch, 
Glasgow. 
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Ball : Wilhum Arthur Cessford [Special], 73, .St. James's 
Road, Croydon. 

Bl'tler : Bertram [S, 1922], 31, Priory Street, Dudlev. 

Gilder : Framroz Nowroji [ 5 . 1920], Indian Students’ Hostel, 
Keppel Street, W.C.i. 

Gi'NSTon : Edward Leslie [ 5 . 1917], “ Alpenrose,” KiJmore, 
Reading. 

Hofler : Ma.x Richard [ 5 . 1911], 68, Cambridge Terrace, W.2. 
Hl'GHES ; Eleanor Katherine Dorothy [S. 1921]. 28, Aloreton 
Street, S.W.i . 

Jenson : Alexander George [ 5 . 1920], 20, Carpenter Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Levehkl'S : Gertrude Wilhelmine Margaret [S'. 1920], 22, 
Gayton Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Newham : William Benjamin Turner [Special], c o Messrs. 

Gotch & Saunders, Bank Chambers, Kettering. 
*Petrovitch : Douchan Slobodan, 35, Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
Reid : Alexander Simpson [S. 1921], 221, Clifton Road. Aber- 
deen, 

Rich.ards : Francis .Augustus [Special], 60, Tufton Street, 
Westminster, .S.W.i. 

Ryle : Winifred [ 5 . 1921], 16, Gordon Square, AV.C.i. 
S.awver : Frederick John [ 5 . 1895], Nesscliff, High Street, 
Addiestone, Surrey. 

St'GDEN : Howard Da\y [ 5 . 19:9], “ The Heath,” 2, Holford 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

W illiams : Albert Ernest [Sfiedal], 80, Albert Street, Camden 
Town, N.W. 

Allcorn : William John [S. 1913]. The Pinnacles, Ship- 
boume, Tonbridge, Kent (Passed in Part /.). 

Hines : Edward George [S. 1920], Stockwood Crescent, Luton 
(Passed in Part I.). 

The candidates marked * are not British subjects, but 
have taken the examinations for the purpose of obtaining 
certificates to that effect. 

The Board have recommended that the Ashpitel Prize 
be awarded to Mr. A. S. Reid, of Aberdeen, he being the 
candidate who has most highly distinguished himself in 
the Final Examination, also that Mr. Reid be awarded the 
Thesis mark of distinction. 

THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 

The Special W ar Examination (for students whose 
studies had been interrupted by the war) was held in Lon- 
don and Manchester from 3 to 7 July. Of the 215 can- 
didates admitted, 13 1 passed and 85 were relegated. The 
successful students are as follows : — 

.Allen : Charles William, 116, Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
Austin : Leslie Magnus, A.R.C.A., Royal College of Art, S. 
Kensington, S.W’. 

B.ackway : Gerald Henry, “ Torridge Alount,” Bideford, 
Devonshire. 

Ball : Walter Frederick, c o Architectural Association, 34 and 
35, Bedford Square, W.C. 

B.anu.art : Hugh Charles, 23, Parkhill Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

B.arnard : Charles Downing, 188, High Road, Leyton, E.ii. 
B.athubst ; Leslie John, 50, Woodside Road, Bowes Park, 
jX.22. 

Buys-MAN : Cornelius James Alexander Kelder, 165, South 
Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E 21. 

Beaufoy : Samuel Leslie George, 16^, Tufnell Park Road, 
Holiovvay, N.7. 

Beeston ; Charles Nicholson, 2o6b, Adelaide Road, NAV.3. 
Beestox, ^\ilfred, 92, Falkner Street, Liverpool, 

Binge : Joseph \\ allace, ]\I.C,, The Oaklands, Acacia Grove, 
New Malden. 
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Bird : Eric Leslie, 34. Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

Blakeley : Tom, 28, Orchard Street, Savile Town. Dewsburt'. 
Booker : Alfred Vincent, 3, Montem Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E.23. 

Box : Harr}' Ewart, 54, Holland Road, Maidstone. 

Bramwell : John, 21, Upper Duke Street, Rodney Street, 
Liverpool. 

Briars : Reginald, “ Hanover House,” Tennyson Road, Luton. 
Bro.adbent : John Stewart, 36, Bruce Road, Bow, E.3. 
Brothers : Colin Stanley, 49, Whitechapel, Liverpool. 

Brown ; Walter, Architectural Association, 35, Bedford 
Square, W.C.i . 

C.ALEY : Walter Herbert, c o Architectural Association, 34, 
Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

C.ARTER : George Bertram, 24, Craighton Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 
C-ARTWRIGHT : Wilfred, 20, Cambridge Street, Loughborough. 
Chisholm : Alexander MacLeod, 13, Euston Grove, Birken- 
head. 

Cl.ack : John, 104, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.i. 
CoRN'ES : Ernest Harold, Meadowside, Cambrian View, 
Chester. 

Crickm.ay : Gordon Hayter, 46, Charleville Road, West Ken- 
sington, W. 

Crowther : John Henry (jun.), “ Craig Lea,” IMoorlands 
Avenue, Dewsbury. 

de Burgh : Robert Stanley, “ Deer Leap,” St. Cross, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

Dent : Alwyn Ronald, ii. The Avenue, Barnet, Herts. 

Dixon : Charles Guv, 31, Mount \'iew Road, Stroud Green, 

E. astwood : Frederick George, 60, King Street, Manchester. 
Eggins : Frank Wallis, 5, Church Street, Paignton, S. Devon. 
Ellis : Jack, Berryfield House, near Aylesbuiy. 

F. are : Arthur Cecil, 18, New Bond Street, Bath, 

Farrier ; Archibald Victor, loi, The Ridgewav, Wimbledon, 

S.W.19. 

Flitcroft ; Alfred Crumblehulme, 172, High Street, Bolton. 
Flutter : Anthony Thomas, 78, Cicada Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.18. 

Foreman : Leslie Robert, 20, Wellington Road, Brighton. 
FR.ANCIS : Cecil William, 15, Savernake Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

Filaser : Bright, cog, Potvderham Crescent, Pennsylvania, 
Exeter. 

Fryer ; Edgar, 46, Carter Street, Princes Road, Liverpool. 

G. add • George Cyril, Redlands, Bromsgrove, Worcester. 
George : Conrad Eric, 22, Caroline Street, Eaton Terrace, 

S.W.I. 

Glass : James Scott, 38, Eastwood Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 
Gower : Lawford Raymond, ” Maes-y-coed,” Shelone Road, 
Briton Ferry, Glam. 

Gray: James, 113, Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh. 

Hall : Herbert James, 32, Paulton Square, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

H. all : Leslie William, 19, Belgrave .Avenue, Watford, Herts. 
H.all : Montagu Ashley, 3, Silver Street, Lincoln. 

Hampton : James Frederick, Brooker’s Farm, Beltring, Pad- 

dock Wood, Kent. 

Hickey : Patrick, “ Bursiem House,” Whitehall Road, Grays, 
Essex. 

Holden : Walter Frederick Clarke, Salters .Acre, Gregories 
Road, Beaconsfield. 

Hopwood : James, 20, Baker Road, Harlesden, X.W.io. 
Hoavitt : Leonard Cecil. School of .Architecture, L'niversity 
of Liverpool, Ashton Street. Liverpool. 

Hubbard : George Edward, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
Igglesden : Sidney Dixon, 23, Constantine Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 

J.ARVis : Harold Edgar, No. i Bungalow, Oxford Road, Ban- 
bury, Oxon. 


John : Lewis, Llantrelhyd, near Cowbridge, Glam. 

Johnson : William .Arthur, 32, Brantwood Terrace, Morton, 
Manchester. 

Jones : Thomas Edward, “ Terfyn,” Port Dinorwic, N. V ales. 

Kemp : Leslie Hagger, 5, Lorrimore Square, Kennington 
Park, S.E.17. 

Kend.all : Charles, The Gables, Ossett, Yorkshire. 

Kennedy ; Colin White, c o Architectural .Association, 34-351 
Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

Killender : Henry Claude, 39, Merton Road, Bootle, Lancs. 

King ; George Edward, Forest View, 59, Forest Road East, 
Nottingham. 

Kin'n.a : Kenmure, Liberty Buildings, School Lane, Liverpool. 

Kirby : Stuart Cameron, 35, Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

Knott : .Alfred Stocker, Ashill Cottage, Pollards Hill, Nor- 
bury, Surrey. 

Lambert : Frederick Hemy, 36, Horsell Road, Highbuiy, N.5. 

Lidbury : George Victor, 262, Cavendish Road, Balham, 
S.W.12. 

LivETT : Richard Alfred Hardwick, 39, Montpelier Road, 
N.W.5. 

Lonsdale : Herbert Greenhalgh, 10, Maple Grove, Prestwich, 
Alanchester. 

Lumsden : David Adams, ioa. Temple Row, Birmingham. 

McDonald : James Robert Angus, 38, Bede Burn Road, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne . 

MACK.AY : Robert Stuart Stephen, c b Gray, 13, Richmond 
Terrace, .Aberdeen. 

McN.aught : Robert Mackison, 9, Levenford Place, Dum- 
barton, Scotland. 

McWilllam : .Alexander, “ Viewhill,” Dovecot Road, Cor- 
storphine. Edinburgh. 

M.ansergh : Brian George Lewis, School of -Architecture, 
UniA'ersity of Liverpool, Liverpool. 

M.arr : John Gibb, 2, Osborne Place, Aberdeen. 

Milburn : Charles AMlliam, c o Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 
Feethams, Darlington. 

Milner : John Sowerby, 28, Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 


W.2. 

Minty : William Stanley, 35, Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
W.C. 

Monk : Sydney George, 42, Regent’s Park Road, N.W.i. 
Moody ; Herbert Line, 5, Winton Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Moore : Frank Allen, Knowle House, Knowle, Bristol. 
Newsum ; -Arthur Thorpe, 62, Derby Road, Long Eaton, near 
Nottingham . 

Noble : Charles, 52, Old Hall Lane, Withington, Manchester. 
Nutt : Edward James, 57, Holgate Road, Nottingham. 
O’Connor, Edward Dominic, Kirby Muxloe, Leicester. 

P.age : Eric Charles Randle, 32, Morden Road, Newport, Alon. 
Palmer : Kenneth, 7, Beech .Avenue, Gatley, Cheshire. 
P.ARKER : John Kilgour, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.i. 

Piggott : John Robert, 227, Westmount Road, Eltham, S.E.g. 
Pike : Charles William, Savernake House, Dorchester. 
Pritch.ard ; Harold William, 22, Stamford Street, Liverpool. 
Qu.armby : George Gilbert, “ Uplands,” Glen View Road, 
Burnley. 

R.ae : Donald Cameron, 217, Union Street, .Aberdeen. 
Rankine : -Andrew, 14, Beresford -Avenue, Hull. 

Rees : John Frederick, “ Brentor,” 16, Fields Road, Newport, 


Alon. 


Riley : Herbert George, 25, Horsefair Street, Leicester. 
Rogers : AVilliam Jelf, 168, Stow Hill, Newport, Mon. 

Ross : David John -Alexander, Woodside, Inshes, Inverness- 
ScoTT : Herman -Alexander, 134, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W. 

Shepherd : John Chiene, 51, Torrington Square, W.C.i. 
Silk : Guy Whitehall, 19, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. 
Skipper : Eric Hayward, 13, Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.6. 
Skipwith : Lionel Ernest, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
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bLAUGHTER : Leslie Scott, 50, West End Lane, West Hamp- 
stead, X.W.6. 

Starling: William Love, Orby Cottage, Quickley Lane, 
Chorley Wood, Herts. 

Stillman : Cecil George, The Castle, Winchester. 

Stribling : Herbert James, “ Graffham,” Sussex Place, 
Slough. 

Suthers : Stanley Holt, 2, Tilmore Road, Petersfield. 

T-Anner : Charles Puget, no, St. George’s Terrace, Jesmond, 
X etvcastle-upon-T yne. 

Taylor: William Logan, The Schoolhouse, Kintore, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Templar: William Richard, 106, Pembroke Road, Seven 
Kings, Essex. 

Toms : Bertram Heniy, 72, Orbel Street, Battersea, S.W.ii. 

Towndrow : Frederic Edward, 37, Fernbank Avenue, Sud- 
buiy Hill, South Harrow. 

Troup : Robert Jamieson, 14, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.i. 

\ INYCOMB : W illiam Liddle, 3, Granville Avenue, Forest Hall, 
Xorthumberland. 

W ESSEN : Herbert, 8, Camden Street, Oakley Square, X.W.i. 

Whittaker: George, 52, IMalmesburv Road, South W’ood- 
ford, E.18. 

W’ilkinson : Herbert Cutler, 43, Milton Street, Xelson. 

W iLLi.AMS : W alter Phillips Wynne, 107, East Duhvich Grove, 
S.E.22. 

W illmott : Stanley John, 105, High Street, Beckenham. 

W iLsON : John William Gilmour, 9, Addison Mansions, Ken- 
sington, W.14. 

^U^■SL.ADE : Morris Lester, 4, Manor Lane, Lee, S.E.I3. 

Tates : Charles Wilham, 71, Worrall Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

iouNG : John Reeve, 4, Grant Road, Wealdstone, Harrow. 

iox-ALL : Thcmas, 8, Church Street, Burslem. Staffs. 


Members" Column 

^Ie?nbers, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make knoicn their requirements in this column zvithout charge. 
Communications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address. Where anonymity is desired, 
box numbers zdll be given and anszvers forzcarded. 

OFFrCE WAXTED. 

An Associate uf the Iiistituie would like to share the expense 
of tin witfi another archite* t — Applv 13 ox c/u Sei retarv 

I< I B -A . V. CcTiduit Street, W'. 

EARTXERSHIPS 

Architect and Surveyor of many years’ standmi: de^irc-'^ to meet 
with a < oiiipeteiit partner s\ ith ^ome capital to take o\ er lu> prartice 
— Doinestn: and Estate work principallv. Plea>e state aue and 
expt'ricnf.i — Appl\ Box S3, cpi Secretary R I B A , o Londuit 
Stu "t. L' 'ud' )U. \\ I . 

A R I B A. d< '•irts purchase partner>hip in est.iMwlnd pradne, 
S'liith Afiiia, Japan, Chiii.i or South Aiiicri* a ; 35 ye. as’ varicci 
experitriire London and abroad Speak'. Frein h .inci Italian ; j'oofl 
Working rMiHoiaad < oiu la t( • oiC'tiU' tmu, ijuantity bUT' 

^e}nl''^ used to rerj.>. in>ibihtv building and eiigiiif eriiig work>, 
control of iiati\c workmen, and general offbe <idiuiiilstratioii Oiilv 
bln. ill eapit.d a\ail.ib]e — Apply Box 70. c/» Scerctary K.I.B A , 
9 Conduit Strtet. L-'uidon. \V i 

A.-AsOCiATi; (|j). tiillv (ju.ihfted, lucludnig (jiiaiititie'., desirex to 
purcha?'-' partnei-^hip in e-'taldi'.hed pra< tire in Main he-'ter didnct. 
— ^Adilrc’^' Box ) I) Se< retary R LI 5 A,, Comluit Street, 
L' md' »n. \V i . 

A R I B A. with moderate lajutal desires junior partneiNliip or 
po'itiou le.idiiig to banic, with a hnu pra* ti-'ing 111 (jlasgow. West 
ot S' otiand or Edinburgh preferred Adverti''«'r ined tt) U'-^pon- 
silality 111 laige offii C'. — Re])]y I 3 ux 500, < /o S* f n-t.irv R I. BA.. 
9, Conduit Street. W.i. 
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DISSOLUTIOX OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The Partnership hitherto carried f>ii by Brewill and Baily, 
FF.R I B.A., 44 Parliament Street. Xottingham, Architects, "is 
dissolved by mutual consent as from lo Julv 1922. A W Brewill 
will Continue to practise at i Low Paveiiiciit, and B. E. Baily will 
continue to practise at 44 Parliament Street. 

CHAXGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. Anthony Wilson, Licentiate R.I B has changed his 
address to 7 Aberc<)rn Place. St. John’s Wood, X.W b. (Telephone : 
Hampstead 1347.} 

RESL'MPTIOX OF PRACTICE. 

Mr. Evelyn Sim.mons, Licentiate R has pleasure to 

announce that he has resumed his architectural practice at Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster. S.W.i. 

APPOIXT.MEXrS WAXTED. 

Student R I.B A (21b with three years’ service in busy pro* 
vincial omre, desires expcrieiiie 111 London — Applv Box yb. c o 
Secretary R I B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i.’ 

Associate (26) dc-sires position as -Assistant m the office of an 
Architect holding a public appointment. Seveii years’ experience. 
Working and detail drawings. <pei:ificatiori 5 and quantitu-s. 
Ex-officer. — -Apply Box Xo. 94- '-',0 Secrctarv R LB .A . o Conduit 
Street, London. W.i. 

ART B.A. requires post as Assistant in London. Age 31. twelve 
years’ first-class provincial experience, three vears Chief Assistant. 
University architectural training , ex- ellent reference>. Moderate 
salary for London experience — Apply Box 72, co Secretary 
R I. B.A . 9 Conduit Street. Loiidun. W.i. 

-AssociATE wiih lh*»rough gciicial experitii'c as chief asM-tant 
in London office desires seiU'T post at home or abroad. Age 
MA (Cantabj Five years' war expenen- e in Royal Engineers 
— -Apply Box Ooo. f o Secretary RIBA. 9 C oiidiiit Street W.i 

LicE.NTr.xTE R.I B.A . 25 years' experience fio vears private 
crciieral practice), desires partnership in souiui firm. Able to intro- 
duce sonie work, small capital. Good experience m all branches ; 
eutTgetic — -Apply Bo.x 700. c/o Secmirv R I.B A , Conduit 
Sirtf't. W.I. 

APPOIXTMEXTS VACAXT, 

Architectur.xl Assistant Wanted for Hong Kong. — .Age 
25-33. Five years’ agreement. Salary. 330 Mexican dollars a 
month for two years ; 400 Mexican dollars a month for three years 
(present value of dollar 2s. 74d ) Passage paid out and home, 
plus £10 expenses. Option of renewal at end of three vears — 
Ajply m first instance to Mr. Gerald G. Wood. M Inst.C H . at 
Xorfolk House, Brandon, Suffolk, who will arrange for an appoint- 
ment in London. 

Pupil Architectural Assistant to the Architect to the 
Blir.x .\nd Mashonaland .x.nd Rhodesia R.vilwavs — (i) The 
successful candidate should have passed the London. Matriculation 
or other similar Examination accepted by the RIBA for admis- 
sion as a Probationer (2j He liUHt In artu.led to the Chief Engineer 
of the Beira and Mashonaland and Rhode^la Kailwavs. and give an 
undertaking ho will btudy for and p.iss the ExaminatiMU fur 
Associate Membership of the R.l.B A. when he reaches eligible age. 
(3) Pay. on arrival at Bulawayo. 9250 prr aiiuuiu. rumg by aiiiuial 
iiuTeiuent'' t<4 a maximum of ^550 pcraimum. Aftt-r pa^•^Ing three 
years’ pupilage and the Examination for .Associate K I B.-A. he will 
bo placed in a higher gra<lc of Auhiteitur.il A>-i'taiit (4) Fir-'t 
1 las> fare out will be paul. (s) Certain allowances and railway 
privileges will albo lx* giwn. — Ai'>plH atioim. N.tatmg age, <iualitiea- 
tUHK, rctcreiK <*t<’ . <.houkl In* add\e^^cd to the Sc^ retarv 
R LB. A., 9 Conduit Street. I.oiuluii, W i 


Arrangements have been made for the suppivof the R.I.B.A. 
Journal (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of X2^. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.BA., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

Dates of Publication . — 1921 ; 12th, 26th November; loth, 
24th December. 1922 : 28th January ; iith, 25th Feb- 

ruary : nth, 25th March ; 8th, 22nd April ; 6th, 20th May ; 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July ; 19th August ; 23rd September ; 
2ist October* 
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CurnrH of Min-,?, HonoMO?. (Eighth or Ninth Cf.ntlrv) 
From a u.iteroolour draw.ng by .A.. Fetvadiian 


An Outline History of Armenian Architecture 

By A FETVADJIAX 

{Condensed from notes in French by IE. R. Lethaby) 


ARMENIA, as ancient recordsshow.has been known 
bythat name forabout a.jooyears. The country 
JL jL is'a high plateau to the south of the Black Sea and 
the chain of the Caucasus ; the frontiers extend to the Cas- 
pian on the east and to the north of Mesopotamia on the 
south. The inhabitants are a rnelanye of peoples having 
different affinities. The most ancient among them, as 
we know from cuneiform inscriptions, had their centre 
of culture in the country around Lake \ an. ?iIore than 
fifty of these inscriptions demonstrate the origin in 
Armenia of the Hittites. Other inscriptions of the con- 
ejuering Chaldeo-Assvrians named the high Armenian 
plain Ur.xrtu ; the Assyrians called it the Land ot 
Nahiri (Flowers). An inscription of Assur-Xasir-Pal 
mentions strong towns surrounded by three rings of 
walls. 

About eleven centuries li.c. a people which inhabited 
Macedonia and Thrace, being pushed out by invaders 
from the north, crossed to Asia. In time, traversing 
Asia Minor and combining with the native peoples, 
some of them ultimately entered Armenia, thus bring- 


ing in new blood from the west. This people, sup- 
posed to be Phrygian, or related to the Phrvgians, 
brought to the Orient a vivifying and renewing element, 
and they naturally gained the ascendency over the old 
indigenous inhabitants. It is from this time that the 
countrv of the high plateau came to be called Armenia 
from and by the new people. It is a remarkable fact and 
verv characteristic that all the words in the Armenian 
language which express tear, force, soldier, etc., are 
Aryan, in contrast to the words for religion, zcorship, 
culture, metals, arts, commerce and domestic objects, 
which come from the older stock. I believe that when 
a time of peace allows of excavations by the modern 
methods ot research that we shall arrive at results 
which will be revolutionary in the archajology of the 
near Orient. 

Whenever I stop before the bas-reliefs of the 
Assyrian palaces in the British Museum and examine 
the processions of those going to slavery and to the 
great constructive works I wonder whether the works 
of art themselves may not be largely due to Armenian 
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genius. An imsgc of a god Chaldi is mentioned in the 
inscriptions as having been taken away from Armenia 
bv Sargon. Study of the languages of the Near East 
shows that Armenian is an Indo-Persian variety 
related to Sanscrit and Zend — more particularly to the 
latter. In Armenian story the legendary founder of 
native culture came from Babylonia. 

It is not exactly known by what means Armenia, 
which had for centuries been ruled by feudal princes 
independent of one another, was reconstructed as a 
kingdom under a Parthian dynasty known as the 
Armenian Arscacides. But from about 150 B.C. history 
becomes less legendary. The first monarch, \’agars- 
hag I, reorganised the state in a similar way to that in 
which Arscaces I, his elder brother, had metamor- 
phosed the Persia of the Achemedes. 

At this time several religions e.xisted side by side, 
and all were tolerated, but a preference was given to 
the gods of Greece for political reasons. About forty 
years later Artashes the Conqueror, grandson of 
Vagarshag I, returning from a successful military e.\- 
pedition in Asia Minor, brought back as trophies 
images of Greek gods to place in his capital, Arm.avir. 
These were statues of Artemis, Herakles and Apollo, 
and they were received by the high priests, who set 
them up at Arm.wir (Moses of Khorene). Artashes 
brought also images of Olympian Zeus, Athene, Hepha- 
istos, and Aphrodite, and these were placed in the 
stronghold Am. The king, Tigranes II (89-55 
assigned places for the cult of these images of Greek 
gods at Ani, and the native divinities which resembled 
them the most were placed with them. Thus Zeus was 
placed in the temple at .^M consecrated to Ahura- 
mazd, the father of the gods. .-Ithene found a home at 
Tii.n in a temple of Nana ; Artemis was put in the 
temple of .Miahit at ERiz.t : and to .■\phrodite was 
assigned another temple at A.snTisH.\T in the house of 
the "goddess Astghik. It is said that priests were also 
broueht to Armenia. 

MTy, it m.av be asked, did this Greek cult arise in 
Armenia if it already had its own idol images and 
architecture Further, after the importation of Greek 
images and priests, did the Armenians construct their 
religious edifices in a Greek manner r As no vestiges 
have been found, we must suppose that the temples 
remained of a native character. Lp to the present the 
only evidence regarding art under the Hellenophile 
kings is the beautiful head of the Greek goddess in the 
British Museum found at Sadakh. On the acceptance 
of Christianity (.v.D. 314) the products of Hellenic art 
were so thoroughly destroyed that hardly a trace has 
survived .* 

It is evident that before the time of the dynasty of 
the Paithian Arscacides there e.xisted in .Armenia a 
polytheism which required temples and images. No 

* .See note at end. 


materia! evidence of these has been found, but the 
literary evidence points to the existence of temples 
from an earlv period. The hierarchy at th.tt time were 
members of the reigning families, and under the 
Arscacides this custom was resumed. In .A.n. 78 the 
son of the king was high priest in the temple of 
Aramazd at A.xi. Lands and villages were assigned for 
the service of the idols, and these at a later time were 
transferred to the church. 

I must mention the existence of an edifice of modest 
dimensions but of pure Roman style. This was pro- 
bably erected for the pantheistic idol cult fashionable 
in the davs of the Arsacides, and it is said to have been 
constructed bv the KingTiridat as a summer residence 
for his sister Khosrovitoiikht. The ruin of this build- 
ing is about 35 miles from Eriv.xn, and its true nature 
has not vet been established. I suppose it must have 
been built bv Roman architects for Tiridat and pro- 
bably for the pagan cult of the Gneco-Roman gods. 
This building and the bronze head in the British 
Museum are documents in agreement with the testi- 
mony of the chronicles.* 

Armenia was a mixing land of various races and 
creeds. The land of the high plateau was overturned 
many times and as many times reformed again. In the 
pre-Christian period a number of beliefs existed side 
bv side in mutual toleration. Certain ritual forms 
observed even to-day m the Armenian Church seem to 
be survivals of old pagan customs, and many super- 
stitious practices and beliefs also continue to exist, 
passed on from days of human sacrifice, of the adora- 
tion of sun, stars, fire, water, and trees. Traces of the 
noble and intelligent Mazdeism also seem to have 
persisted. 

Fourth and Fifth Century . — Christianity was pro- 
claimed the religion of the state by Tiridat in the fourth 
century. This became a cause of further separation be- 
tween .Armenians and Persians, ancient neighbours as 
they were. Any alliance with Rome on the part of 
-Armenia was a cause of difference between the two 
nations, although they were in large part of a common 
Aryan stock. It is probable that long after the proclama- 
tion of the faith of Christ that the adepts of the Maz- 
deist belief and the worshippers of the sun continued if 
in secret, the practice of their cults. These naturally 
sympathised with their Sassanian co-religionists. The 
Shapurs, Khosroes, \'arahrams, etc., did not overlook 
this accord, this fraternity in Jesus, between Armenia 
and Byzantium, the hereditary enemy of Persia. 

The chronicles, which have abundant information in 
regard to the pagan period in Armenia, sav little about 
the changes and reforms consequent on the acceptance 

* For some det.iils oF thi'^ buildini; see Str/vgowski’s vol- 
umes on -Armenian architecture. In the British Aluseum is a 
fragment of a debased Hellenistic style which is s.aid to be from 
the Palace of Tiridates (W. R. L,.) 
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of Christianity. They only tell in general terms that 
St. Gregory the Illuminator, assisted by King Tiridat, 
had the temples (mehians) and the altars demolished and 
the idols annihilated. I suppose that this was a Christus 
Imperat movement similar to outbreaks in the Western 
world. 

The cordial relations of the Armenians with the great 
Christian Byzantine power angered the Persians still 
more. Christian Armenia did not inspire the confidence 
of Sassanian Persians ; even after the Council of Chal- 
cedon (the decisions of which the Armenians rejected, 
remaining faithful to the Creed of Nicea), when it was 
impossible to be in accord with Byzantium against the 
East, suspicions were continued. However, Armenia, 
even to avert ruin, would not alter her faith. Her 
Church remained in alhance with the Syrians and the 
Copts, \\ho were not military powers. The Syrians 
were zealous in the propagation of the faith, and the 
-\rmenian churches follow the Syrian rite and the Gos- 
pels are read in that language. The masses of the people 
two centuries after the proclamation of the Gospel had 
not fully abandoned their old pagan beliefs, and they 
awoke to the light of the new faith only after the books 
were translated and sermons were given in their own 
language, which by its precision is an etidence of the 
intellectuality of the people. They now related the 
Christian ethic with tho e of their old religions, seeing 
that Jesus did not abolish the law but fulfilled it. The 
leaders of the Church understood the importance of 
the common tongue in completing the revolution. 
.•\rmenia then fights a great battle in the name of its 
faith at Av.\rair in a.d. 454 and repulses the preten- 
sions of the Sassanians who try to tear them away from 
their alliance in Jesus Christ with Western nations. 

The Sixth Century, &c . — Among my studies I have two 
watercolours which are faithful portraits of the ruins of 
the churches of Ererouk and Tekor. The former, 
which I visited in 1906, remains as the drawing shows, 
but Tekor, which I drew still earlier, was struck by 
lightning in 1912, after 1,500 years of existence, during 
several centuries of which it was abandoned. 

These two monuments are nearly identical in plan, 
details and technique, and also in the sculpture of their 
fa9ades (the interiors are bare). They are examples of 
a charming archaism, and they are generally supposed to 
be the works of masters who were apprenticed to Syrian 
architects. The conjecture is not improbable, seeing 
the cordial ecclesiastical relations between Armenia and 
Syria at this time. I think, however, that the art of these 
two monuments is a step in an evolution of which the 
genesis remains unknown. However, at this the flower- 
ing time of evangelised Armenia the neophytes were 
still under the charm of Syrian propaganda, although 
the relations were at this time not very recent. 

Notice in the drawings of these churches the en- 
gaged columns which directly support the springers of 
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the arches ; the plinth of expanding courses and the 
elliptical cupola. The cupola, enveloped in masonry 
externally, shows lack of experience, and the low tam- 
bour which supports it is also remarkable, as later this 
feature was developed to an extraordinary degree. 
Consider, again, whether these characteristics are best 
explained by apprenticeship to Syria. 

There are other examples of contemporary churches, 
although they are not so important. For example, the 
Church of St. John at Purakan and the Sourb-Nshan 
at Kassakh. The more ancient churches are larger and 
more sumptuous than later ones, and this fact corre- 
sponds to the relative prosperity of the country at an 
early time than later. It should be remembered that 
the architects of the time usually only interpreted the 
thought of the clergy or the will of a prince. This fact 
and an examination of the methods and technique of 
building suggest that the actual architects who built 
the churches of the sixth century were native masters. 

In Armenia, near Erivan, is the church of Avan, 
dated 557, which has a central cupola supported on 
eight round arches. Possibly it also had four small cu- 
polas at the angles. There is also a little basilica at 
K.assakh which seems very ancient. Without doubt it is 
of the same age as a church at Eghiv.ard, which dates 
from 574, but the latter is larger. 

From the hour when .\rmenia became readv to say 
its word in Christian architecture its churches have a 
specific type ; they are in no sense imitative works. 
These monuments, constructed where and when the 
word of a prince made law which was executed tvithout 
hesitation, reveal an artistic taste and a powerful 
technique superior to those of Syrian masters, from 
whom it is suggested that the Armenians learnt their 
art. Examine the works closely and you will allow that 
the native artist had an innate sense of beauty and was 
perhaps the superior of the masters who built the 
churches of Tourmanin, Rouehiah, Bakria and manv 
others in Syria. 

In Syria there was an immense heritage of artistic 
tradition — Egyptian, Phcenician, Greek, and Roman — 
and at the flowering time of Christian art the land was 
still covered with e.xamples of ancient architecture. 
Syrian masters were in contact with artists of many 
countries ; the architects of Tekor and Ererouk had 
not these advantages and deserve the greater praise. 

Nothing, however, prevents us from supposing that 
the Armenian architects, without themselves having 
been in Syria, have borrowed ideas and translated them 
according to their proper genius. Indeed, without the 
genius of the Armenian people and their long experi- 
ence ail suggestion would have been in vain. The art 
of these churches of the sixth century is an Armenian 
art before all and after all. 

The Armenian hierarchy never from the time of the 
pagan priests abdicated their autonomy. They formed 
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an important organisation by the side of other authori- 
ties, which obstinately repelled all interference with its 
institutions. Feudal Armenia, in co-operation with this 
power, carried on the war of Avarair against the 
Sassanides in a.d. 452, and later the feudal power and 
the Church signed the treaty with the Khalif IMohaviah 
in 657. This agreement gives us a clear view of the 
political situation in the seventh century. It is evident 
that, notwithstanding their great superiority in numbers 
to the Armenians, the Arab forces of the Khalif thought 
it wiser, having experienced the terrible winters of the 
Armenian mountains, to come to an agreement with 
the numerous Armenian lords in their mountain 
fortresses. Such fighting was very different from their 
easy conquests in warm countries. Relinquishing the 
idea of conquest by violence, the Arabs followed the 
policy of making an alliance with the Armenian lords 
against the principal enemy, Byzantium, with whom 
both had a quarrel. The quasi-political vassalage of 
Armenia which this entailed does not seem to have been 
verv irksome until the end of the seventh century, and 
a number of chefs d'mivre of architecture were erected 
during this time. 

The monuments of this second period of Christian 
architecture were basilicas, sometimes having a cupola ; 
or constructions on a central plan, always surmounted 
by a cupola ; or churches of tri-apsidal plan, of which 
St’zygowski attributes the invention to Armenians ; 
and, finally, churches in the form of a cross. The 
following are churches of this period : — ■ 

St. Gregory at Dwix (606-61 1), church at .Avax' 
(beginning of the century), two churches at V.agh.ar- 
FHAPAT (618 and 630), the old church of the citadel at 
.^Ni (622), the cathedral of Bagaran (631), St. John at 
Bagar.\X’ (631-639), St. Anania at .Ai.am.an' (637), the 
cathedral of Mre.n' (638-640) are of the first half of the 
seventh century and before the .Arab invasion. 

Notwithstanding the disturbances the .Arab invasion 
caused, .Armenia, still rich and prosperous, maintained 
its culture, art, and industry. The impulse towards 
church construction which appeared at the beginning 
of the seventh century did not slacken until its end. 
.Armenian masters, now free from external influences 
and encouraged at home, strove to create monuments 
captivating in originality although modest in dimen- 
sions. AVhile occupied in withstanding the Arabs on 
one hand, and repelling the foolish excursions on the 
other of the Byzantine Empire, which sought to bring 
back .Armenia to the Confession of Chalcedon, monu- 
ments of architecture without precedent were erected. 

The church of Our Lady of Mastar.a, a construction 
on a quatrefoil plan (650) ; the churches of the great 
and little .Artik.s (650) ; the church of .Adiaman (650- 
660) ; St. Stephen at Akrak, similar to the churches at 
Mastar.a and the two .Artiks ; the large church of 
-Arouj (Talish) ; the great church of Eghvard ; Our 
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Lady at .Asht.arak ; the Holy .Apostles at .Agori ; St. 
Stephen of AIagh.art ; the fine Our Lady of Talix', on 
a tri-apsidal plan (690) ; the lesser church at Talin, of 
cruciform plan and surmounted by a cupola ; Our 
Lady of Petghni ; St. John at Brx'akot, in Siunik ; 
the church at Nakhdj.w.ax' — these remarkable churches 
were all created between a.d. 650 and 700. 

.Armenia from ancient times had been a prosperous 
land. “ They of the house of Togarmah traded for thy 
wares with horses and war-horses and mules ” (Eze- 
chiel xxvii. 14 ; see also Herodotus v. 49, i. 194). This 
prosperity, vaunted alike by native and foreign chroni- 
clers, had its principal source in the gifts ot nature. 
But these gifts would have been of little service 
without the peculiar genius of the people — a people 
which by its proper nature loved work and sought 
culture. -Arab historians who since the invasion of 
Islam frequented the country bear witness to an efflor- 
escence hardly elsewhere equalled in the \ear East 
at the same period. .Armenia, carefiillv cultivated, 
“ produced everything in abundance.” Douix', the 
capital at this time, taken and sacked by the .Arabs in 
642, was an important town of industry and com- 
merce, exchanging merchandise with India, Persia, and 
some Roman lands. Erzrou.m was a town of splendour ; 
K.ars was an animated market ; and AIetilex'E, Barda, 
Derbend were other prosperous towns. 

Trade routes crossed the countrv from the Black Sea 
and Trebezox’DE in one direction, and from the shores 
of the Caspian in the other, towards Mesopotamia and 
Iran. Masters of the soil and successful in commerce, 
the -Armenians possessed a prosperous country before 
the blight of foreign domination became fully manifest. 

As artists the .Armenians had never felt megalo- 
mania. Their aesthetic sense was content within the 
limits of humble proportions. Entire buildings might 
be placed in the great galleries of modern museums. 
The work of each district had its own distinct character. 
.A church in Shirak cannot be confounded with one of 
Gougark or of .ARTZ.tKH. Each master was a creator, 
not a copyist, varying ever by the force of a true origin- 
ality. The architects were particularly ingenious in 
adapting cupolas to all kinds of plans. They harmon- 
ised art with convenience and with reality. 

In the eighth century .Armenia, by reason of its 
natural resources, became the most important of the 
trans-Caucasian lands under the Kaliphs of the Cres- 
cent. Situated betw'een the two great powers, the Kali- 
phate and the Byzantine Empire, the country had to 
defend itself even while it did not cease to satisfy its 
zest for architecture. Under the completer hegemony 
of the Arabs in the near Orient .Syria ceased to hold the 
place it occupied before in relation to .Armenia. 

The .Arabs, heirs of the Sassanians in the East, By- 
zantium, heir to Rome in the West, were both deter- 
mined to prevent Armenia constituting itself a separate 







Smai L Circular Window, Church of St. John (Achtchk.a- 
berd), Ani. T\\"elfth Century 
From a drawing by A. Fetvadjian 



Capitals, Church of St. Gregory, Zouarthnotz. (Seventh Century) 
From a drawing by A. Fetvadjian 
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sovereignty. Byzantium, fussy but inefficient, only irri- 
tated the Armenians, including her own allies amongst 
them, when she attempted to speak as master and in- 
sisted on the acceptance of the Confession of Chalcedon. 
Further, while incapable of protecting them from the 
Arabs, it tried to drag them into a conffict which 
they could not guide to a successful end. Bv promises 
Byzantium bought the adhesion of some of the princely 
families — the Mamikonians, the Amatounis, the 
Kamssarakans, etc., etc. Even some of the Bacratides, 
vexed by Islam, were drawn for a time to abandon their 
subjects and espouse the cause of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. The most influential of the feudal princes, helped 
alternately by the two strong neighbours of their coun- 
try, tried in turn to secure their own dominion, thus 
every day dragging Armenia with themselves to ruin. 
Only Byzantium and the Kaliphate profited by these 
internal feuds : the one failed to respect the treaty 
signed by Moavia, and the other found pretexts for 
militarv incursions into Armenian territory. Every 
Armenian who turned from the Arabs to the Byzantines 
was well received and treated at first as one of them- 
selves, hut he was soon disenchanted, especially with 
the requirement that he should change to the Orthodox 
confession of faith. Some returned, but many princes, 
nobles and soldiers removed permanently to the Byzan- 
tine Empire. This current of Armenian emigration into 
the empire may very probably have influenced later 
Byzantine architecture. On the other hand, there is less 
likelihood of influence in the contrary direction. Ar- 
menia, as intolerant as Byzantium on these questions of 
faith, chased all dissenting Armenians from the country 
in 719. It seems impossible, under these circumstances, 
to admit for the Armenians any admiration for the 
architecture of Byzantium. 

The religious vexations from Byzantium, the arbi- 
trary action of Islam, the stupid antagonism between 
the feudal princes of the land, left .Armenia little leisure 
in the eighth and ninth centuries for advancing the tra- 
ditions of art and culture. Nevertheless, this country of 
intelligent ancient races found a way. The princes, 
withdrawing to mountain fastnesse-, gave to their archi- 
tects a new field for their skill in constructing, in peace 
and solitude, churches and convents dedicated to the 
memory of their ancestors, where masses were cele- 
brated for the souls of the departed. 

A monument discovered during the excavations of 
1910 at An'I was probably built during this century of 
desolation. A part of the beautiful church of Otzoun' is 
dated 718, and a part of that at B.-\n.\k belongs to the 
same century. Later, again, the Arabs returned to their 
earlier policv of practical alliance with the Armenians, 
and about the beginning of the tenth century the 
famous church of AKHT.tM.VR was built, by the architect 
Manouel, which was the crown of the efforts of this 
time. The same architect constructed the artificial port 


on Lake Van. During the runth and tenth centuries a 
large number of churches were built — the church and 
convent at N.\rek, where Gregory Narekatzi became a 
novice and wrote his divine poem ; the church of the 
Saviour at Taron ; churches at Asht.arak, AI.azra 
Hormos, Noratouz, D.arioun’k, Oughouzli, Soth, 
Makenatzotz, Vaxev-an, S.alnapat, Sevan Keotran 
(near Erivan), Taron (St. John Baptist), Ishkhan, 
Eoskh, Khakhou ; the convent at Shoghag. These 
are marvels of varietv of form and richness of decoration. 

During the centuries architecture had several alter- 
nations of progress and stagnation responding to the 
vicissitudes of the life of the country in times of peace 
or pressure — always adapting itself to the resources at 
disposal. From the end of the sixth to the end of the 
thirteenth century there were four periods of decline 
and recovery. 

Dynasty of the Bacratides in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries. — This dynasty had its ancient source among 
the principal old feudal princes of Armenia. They were 
hereditary commanders-in-chief of the forces and able 
in war. The Arab Khaliphate, at that time in difficulties, 
was ready to be conciliatory, and the dynasty was free to 
devote its energy to internal culture. The architecture 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries has left us a large 
number of remarkable monuments. Among these are 
the metropolitan church of Ani (Shirak), a veritable 
museum of fine and original buildings ; the group of 
churches at S.anahin, with the conv'ent buildings ; the 
convent of Horomos, with a noble group of civil con- 
structions round about ; the splendid church of M.\r- 
M.ASHEN ; the conv'ent of Hagbad : the elegant group of 
five miniature churches at Khtzkonq ; the remarkable 
church of the Holy Apostles at K.ars ; the ornate 
church of Our Lady of Bagn.air ; the imposing ruined 
church of Arkina ; the severe Karmir-Vank and dis- 
tinguished church of Gouash.av.an ; the church of 
Irind, with its central plan, and that of St. Elias, of 
the citadelle of Ani (wliich is identical in form and 
contemporary) ; the aristocratic church of Bdjni and 
the sober Our Lady of Tzpni ; St. Stephen at Vorodn ; 
Our Lady of Khot.akeratz ; the humble church of 
Pravadzor ; the cathedral of Karine ; the architec- 
ture at Gntev^ank ; and the church of Hav'OUTZ-Th.ar 
in its superb position. 

Notwithstanding the prosperity, relatively speaking, 
of this era, it was sought to observe in the buildings con- 
secrated to religion modest proportions in accord with 
old traditions and Christian humility. In the interiors 
as well as on the exterior the walls of the churches are 
formed of wrought slabs in regular courses. As in more 
ancient constructions, I have never remarked in the 
buildings of the era of the Bacratides any trace of 
painting. Sculpture in slight relief frequently decorates 
the facades. The monuments of this epoch do not 
show motives borrowed from Arab art. 
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EleTenth and Twelfth Centuries . — The Bacratides were 
succeeded by the Zakarian dynasty in 1012. The artistic 
life of Armenia seems to have been little interrupted, 
although there were wars with the Byzantine Empire, 
and the Turks made their first appearance in Armenia 
in 1060. Architecture continued in a series of buildings 
which by their graceful originality and ingenuity of con- 
ception yielded nothing to the works of the preceding 
era. The national traditions in architecture and sculp- 
ture, consecrated by long custom and conforming to the 
ritual of the old Church, were conserved and consoli- 
dated. The Zakarians, grand strategians of the Geor- 
gian army — who at this time, under the Queen Tamar, 
had a semblance of ascendency over old Armenia — 
gained evidently by their confession of the creed of 
Chalcedon and by the good will of Byzantium fixed in 
its traditionalism. The Zakarians made some attempts 
to bring back the Armenians to Byzantine orthodo.xy^, 
but this only irritated them the more. Those faithful to 
their creed and in hatred of all that was B5’zantine would 
not be drawn away from the traditions of their national 
art. Works of this period are : The church of the Shep- 
herds before the wall of Ani, of which I have a draw- 
ing ; the churches of H0ROM.A.1R, H.\GH.t.RDZiN, Kouss.^v- 
Vank at Axi, Khota-V.^nk, Kh.atra-V.ank, the Holy 
Cross at Zarindji ; the church of the Convent of 
Shkhmourat and St. Gregory at Tsekh ; the churches 
of Cosha-Yank, Hartz-Hankist at Banantz, Gueg- 
H.\RT (Airi-Yank), Kopair, Br.\v.atzor and S.aghotzor 
(Sevortiatz) ; the Church of the Mother of God at 
Sanahine, of Spit.ak.avor at Zendjirli, of the Convent 
of Srvegh, and of Yagh.ah.ass. 

All these monuments, marked by artistic originality, 
are living documents for those who would complete 
their study of Christian art. Many other lesser works 
also remain of the twelfth century. 

In the thirteenth century hundreds of monuments 
were sown over the land, and the style of these works 
shows great vitality and intelligence. At this time, 
although there was some political disquiet, Armenia 
worthily continued the culture of the seventh century. 
Then, w hile with one hand repelling invasion, the people 
built noble sacred monuments with the other. Now, still 
master of its own soil and rich by industry and com- 
merce, Armenia continued to build during the whole 
thirteenth century, compelled by a sentiment of piety. 
At this time, the fourth renaissance of architecture, the 
following buildings were erected : The church of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator at Ani, the church of the Con- 
vent at il.ARiDj, churches at Tegher (Our Lady), Ogshi 
(St. Sergius), Hohanxa-Yank, Saghmossa-Yank, 
D.amdjelou (the Mother of God), Astvadznkal, Theg- 
hiniatz, Khoranash.at (our Lady), Gandzasar (St. 
John Baptist), Sourb-Nshan, Sourb-H.aroutune (Ket- 
charis), Oshakax (restored and spoilt), AIanazkert, 
Marmet, Mogxi (restored and spoilt), DATI-^ .ank. 


Djoukht.ak-Yaxk, Y.aiotz-Tzor, Y.adj.arou Archo- 
Aridj, Heriier, Medzar.axtz, Amenaprkitch (Baya- 
zide), Axbert, Horomi-Iegceghetzi (Ani), Dzar (Our 
Lady), K.ar.mir-Y.axk, Koghp, Koghess, Hali-Dzor 
(Datevi-Anapat), Ourek (Horka-Yank), Hoghotzim, 
Kh.axdzi, Icahad, Kar.asxitz-Yaxk, Ieghish-Ar.ake- 
lo-Y.axk, Liano.ssi-Y.axk, Kh.atchka-Y.axk, Sourp- 
Kir.\ki, Th.axah.ati-Y.ank, Aghertzou-Yank, Z.axki, 
D.arb.ass (Notre Dame), Deghtzanolti-Yank, Ieghi- 
TiK, Arpa, P.arisos Tchrvshtik, Soulok, Hagb.at 
(Tour), M.artiros-Kegh, Krk-Poulagh, M.airaka- 
GH.AK, Tchorout Dzor Dzor, Mrtzocxis, Kol.\t.ak, 
K.AX.AKER, Nors, Shnher, Karagloukh, Toghs,’ 
SouRP-Siox, Arz.akax (Our Lady). 

Many of these which I have been able to study in 
detail are usually well preserved. By their distinction, 
elegance and decoration, as well as by careful con- 
struction, they would e.xcite the admiration of every 
artist. A characteristic of the works of this period is 
found in the narthe.xes of the churches. This noveltv, 
begun at Horomos in the day of the Bacratide King 
Hovannes-Smbat in the eleventh century, now be- 
came general. In these are numerous "monolithic 
columns, with bold, even vehement, capitals ; the ceil- 
ings vyere covered with fine carvings, and the doors are 
magnificent and the windows fantastic. Memorial tab- 
lets mark the sepulture there of persons of distinction, 
especially benefactors to the church. These halls, called 
Jamatoun or Gavite, are mausoleums provided to sat- 
isfy the pious desire of those who wished to be buried 
in the shadow of the church. The old Armenian 
Church did not permit burial in the sanctuary itself, 
and the Jamatouns are supposed by some students to 
have been devised for this purpose. The charm of these 
narthexes was so evident that many churches earlier 
than the time when they became common had them 
added to the original fabrics— sometimes in more or less 
awkward ways. Later again, they went out of fashion, 
and sometimes were removed, leaving only traces. 

The thirteenth century was closed in inquietude. 
Architecture, after a century of enthusiastic support by 
patrons and work by the artists, moved towards its 
decadence in consequence of the failure of security. 
The fourteenth century was a time made dark by the 
apparition of Turco-Tartarian hordes, who, after 
striking down the Khaliphate, became more and more 
cruel and savage. Armenian chronicles of this time are 
full of horrible things and show that the whole country 
was under unnatural conditions ; all culture and art 
became impossible. A group of princes and nobles 
sought refuge in Georgia, and others emigrated to the 
lands by the Black Sea and even to Poland. Some are 
said to have reached the West and Ireland • the last 
descendants of the old princely lines sought refuge in 
regions difficult of access (.Siunik, Sassoun, Taurus), 
where they yet continue. The population survived 
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A Fallen Tower, Ani. Elea'enth Century 
Fiom a watercolour drawing by A. Fetvadjian 


this cataclysm by a miracle, either within the country 
or in neighbouring lands, and continued the race only 
by desperate tenacity. 

A few notes may be added on the general charac- 
teristics of Armenian architecture. 

Carving. — The architecture of Armenia was essenti- 
ally a stone art, and the decorations are in harmony 
with this basis. Sculpture thus held a prime import- 
ance both within and without. Ornamented surfaces 
are usually carved on what may be called a champleve 
method which is both ancient and characteristic of all 
the schools of the near Orient. Such carved decoration 
was engraved, as it were, on the surface, which it 
covered like an embroidery, and the method seems 
peculiarly appropriate to the quality of the stone used. 
Many fragments found in excavations show the use of 
some animal and vegetable forms, as eagles, bulls, ser- 
pents, heads of angels, lions and rams, pomegranates 
and grapes. At times large surfaces, say lo yards long 
by 6 high, are covered over with carpet-like patterns 
made up of polvgonal and star-shaped slabs covered 
with intricate car\ing. 

Walls. — The faces of walls are as perfectly fitted as 
modern parquets of oak ; the filling is rubble, with 
much excellent mortar. The courses of the facings vary 
in height. Roofs are covered with wrought stone slabs. 

Ceilings and Vaidts. — The ceilings in the great 
narthexes built from the eleventh to the thirteenth 


century are constructed of slabs laid horizontally with 
consummate skill. The naves of the churches are 
usually covered with tunnel vaults ; these are built in 
sections, inclined at an angle. Vaults with spherical 
surfaces were commonly used in the seventh century, 
and other forms appear in the period from the ninth to 
the eleventh century. 

The simple semicircular arch is not found in 
Armenia, although common in Byzantine art. 

The stilted arch is the most usual form, and is 
common in all the epochs of Armenian art. 

The horseshoe form of arch is current in the oldest 
buildings of Christian .\rmenia, as remarked bv 
Texier and others. 

The pointed arch exists only as an illusion obtained 
by a slight modification of the round arch at the crown. 

A segmental arch is found in the west front of the 
Church of Our Lady at Bagna'ir, a chef d’aeuvre of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The tunnel vault is both ancient and common. 

Ribbed vaults are also known.* 

The flat ceilings were frequently highlv decorated 
with carving. Xo examples of painted decoration have 
been found except some fragments of plaster at Ani. 

Stalactite work suspended from ceilings and vaults 
sometimes covers the whole surface of a cupola. These 

[* Mr. Fetvadjian tells me that vaults with diagonal ribs are 
found in work of the tenth century. — W. R. L.] 
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elements are worked out in variations which become 
veritable symphonies in stone. I believe that this 
mediaeval tvpe of decoration is an Armenian invention, 
and I have made a special study of this problem. 

It is a characteristic of Armenian building art that 
arches were not usually decorated on the voussoirs, but 
rather on bands following their e.xternal lines. These 
carved bands are of astonishing variety. 

The Crafts . — These were highly developed in 
Armenia. Dyeing was a great national industrv, and 
from the famous red made at Artash.vt, it was called 
“ the town of red dye.” Stuffs called Alarzi of Douix 
were famous. Silks were embroidered in gold by the 
women, and this art still sur\-ives. Many examples of 
this art are to-day shown in Western museums under 
the names Turkish, Persian, or Arab. I hope some dav 
to see these misdescriptions changed. Armenian car- 
pets have been famous ever since this art appeared in 
the world. In the tribute paid by Armenia to the Arab 
Kaliph twenty carpets were included. 

The craftsmen were highly skilled in making arms 
and as goldsmiths. Again, in Western museums I have 
seen many remarkable works from my country de- 
scribed as Turkish. The Turk a goldsmith indeed ! 

Leather working was also a highly developed craft, 
and leather prepared by the Armenian method was in 
request at Constantinople. 


[The references to Greek statues of bronze brought to 
Armenia (p. 586) and their violent destruction are most 
interesting in regard to the fine head of Aphrodite in the 
British Museum found at Satala, now Sadakh (near the 
ancient Eriza). Both this head and the bronze hand 
found with it bear manifest evidence of violent destruc- 
tion, and it is tempting to think that they may be parts 
of one of the actual Greek bronze statues mentioned by 
IMoses of Khorene (Book II., ch. xiv.). From the time 
of the acquisition of the head it has been usual to date 
it as a fourth-century work. Vague doubts are expressed 
about the hand, mainly, I think, because the style of 
this may not seem so fine as that of the head. This 
hand would prove the figure to ha\ e been an Aphrodite 
of the Cnidian type, and hence again there is a tendency 
to question whether the head really is that of Aphro- 
dite. Further, it is said that the head “ reflects the style 
of Scopas rather than of Praxiteles,” the author of the 
Aphrodite of Cnidus (Walter’s Select Bronzes). All 
these remarks spring, I think, from the desire to sus- 
tain the fourth-century date. In the Catalogue of 
Bronzes it is allowed that “ the hand, from its style and 
the condition of the bronze, appears to have belonged 
to this statue.” It is added, however, “ on these 
grounds it has been argued that the original was a copy 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite, but it is by no means certain 
that the head represents Aphrodite.” 


Now, I should at once question the fourth-century 
date of the head. To my eye and mind it is a second- 
centurv work in an Alexandrian style. The wide face 
and radiant yet disdainful expression are characteristic ; 
so is the treatment of the hair with little -- — shaped 
locks on the forehead and small curls in front of the 
ears ; so, again, is the simple circlet on the hair. Then 
the hand certainlv belonged to the same figure as the 
head ; its scale, the quality and thickness of the bronze, 
and the colour of the patina are all similar in both 
works. Finally, both had faults in the casting made 
good in the same wav by thin inlaid squares of metal. 
Rayet, whose account of the head is the best, gives 
sufficient reasons showing from the head fragment 
itself that it belonged to an Aphrodite of the Cnidian 
type, and the association of the hand with it makes this 
identification quite certain. Rayet also states that the 
find spot was the site of the ancient cult of Anahit, who 
was an Oriental form of Aphrodite. All the evidence 
almost works out to a proof that our head belonged to 
one of the Greek bronze statues mentioned by Moses 
of Khorene. The bronze hand appears to show traces 
of gilding (.?), and, according to Pliny, it seems that the 
statue of Anahit was reported to be of gold (Ravet). — 
W. R. L.] 


The Library 

A GENEROUS GIFT 

The Institute Library has recently been presented 
with a large and valuable collection of books, which 
formed the architectural library of the late Mr. Henri 
Favarger [F.]. The thanks of the Institute are due to 
Mrs. Favarger, who has made this generous gift in 
memory of her late husband — a note to which effect 
will be inscribed on the book plate in each volume. 

Among the 171 volumes may be mentioned Campbell’s 
Vitruvius Britanniciis, 3 folio volumes, 1731 ; Sir William 
Chambers’ Treatise on Civil Architecture , ist edition, 1759, 
an edition not previously in the Library; Inigo Jones’ 
designs, published by William Kent 1835 ; Owen Jones’ 
Grammar of Ornament, the large folio edition of 1835 ; 
Daniel Marot’s Oeuvres tin Sieur D.M., Architecte de Guil- 
liaiirne III. Roy de la Grande Bretagne, contenant pliisieurs 
pensees utilles aux Architectes, Peintres, Sculpteurs, Orfevres, 
etc., Fol. Amsterdam 1712, a very scarce book, not in the 
Library; Prisse D’Avennes’ L’Art Arabe, 3 folio volumesof 
plates and one of text, Paris 1877, a valuable work ; Santi 
Bartoliand PeWor'isPicturceAntiquxCryptarumRomanorim 
et Sepiilchri Nasoniim, fo. Rome, 1791 ; 'SerMo's.fTiittel'Opere 
d’Architettura, the edition published bj' Scamozzi at Venice 
in i6oo ; Viollec-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire raisonnt de I'archi- 
tecture franfaise ; Waring’s Masterpieces of Industrial 
Art and Sculpture at the International Exhibition of 1862, 
three folio volumes with many plates in colour. 
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The Work of the Mediaeval Builder* 

By PROFESSOR G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A. [Hon. A.] 


L et me explain at the outset that what I have 
to say about mediaeval architecture applies 
to that art as practised in the iMiddle Ages, 
when it was a natural language spoken and under- 
stood by all who laboured in stone and wood for 
the service of their fellows, and who made what 
was built and wrought beautiful for their delight. 

The secondary, and almost accidental, interest 
attaching to mediaeval work, when used as a model 
or an inspiration in the present day, is another 
matter altogether, and one which there is no need 
to touch. The fitness or unfitness of the Roman- 
esque or the Gothic style for modern requirements 
is not the present concern. Within the last 
hundred years we have seen more than one revival 
of the architectural styles of bygone times, and 
there have been changes of taste through which the 
vogue of one decade has become something like 
the opprobrium of the next. One fact however is 
clear, it is not the style that really matters but the 
artistic qualities of the work, and these qualities 
may animate a classical building as well as one in 
the so-called “ pointed ” style. Let us glance at a 
few notable successes in architecture of our own 
times. Sir William Emerson’s Victoria Memorial 
Hall at Calcutta, just opened in state by the Prince 
of Wales, is in the style of the English Renaissance, 
with certain Oriental features introduced. The 
Times has called it “ one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world.” Severely classic are St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, and Hamilton’s Edin- 
burgh High School, two of the notable architectural 
monuments of England and Scotland. Latin 
Romanesque, with its round arches and massive 
dignity, has inspired some of the most successful 
modern buildings in the United States. Greek 
Romanesque — or, if we prefer the term , Byzantine — 
is the language in which the late IMr. Bentley’s 
commanding genius became articulate in the great 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster. Lastly, 
in the Gothic style, Manchester has to show an 
acknowledged artistic gem, in which the most deli- 
cate refinements of beauty in detail enrich a general 
scheme of almost airy lightness and grace; and that 
this same late mediaeval style of the Rylands 
Library can rise at the bidding of a modern to 

* A lecture delivered before the JVIanchester branch of the 
Institute of Builders, lo Febniary 1922. 


monumental grandeur another great Lancashire 
city is essaying to prove. 

These are all buildings well worthy to stand by 
the acknowledged masterpieces of the past, and 
they are thus worthy because they are great archi- 
tecture. They are clear and compact in scheme ; 
massed, and at the same time sub-divided, with a 
sense of the just balance between the qualities of 
breadth and complexity. Full of cunningly con- 
trived adjustments, which yet for all the world look 
as if they had come naturally of themselves, they 
fulfil their human purposes useful and ideal, out of 
the useful conjuring forth the spirit of beauty, and 
wedding the ideal to the sane and practical. They 
are not great because they recall successfully the 
forms of this or that bygone century, or merely 
because they serve effectively a civic or religious 
purpose, nor, let us add, because they are designed 
on any pre-determined mathematical formula of 
the square or the rectangle — however dynamic. 

This last sentence suggests a question that de- 
serves a moment’s attention. It is the question : 
How did the great architectural monuments of the 
past, especially those of the Middle Ages, come 
into being ? How were they conceived, how was 
the idea of them embodied in material bulk ? Flow 
was this material bulk shaped and organised, and 
clothed in detail and ornament ? 

Two theories which claim to furnish an answer 
may at the outset be noticed with a view to their 
elimination. One is the theorv that architectural 
compositions are built up on arithmetical or 
geometric formula, invested often with the glamour 
of secrecy. There have alwavs been minds at- 
tracted by the idea of mysteries handed down 
among initiates, the idea of weird collocations of 
numbers or geometrical forms that somehow con- 
trol the springs of human action, and who would 
much rather believe that a conspicuous success has 
been achieved through some esoteric lore concealed 
from the profane than by the open methods of 
human invention, contrivance and judgment. 
It is a curious mental attitude, but so many affect 
it that there is always at hand a ready audience for 
ingenious theorists — some of whom may without 
injustice be called by the transatlantic term 
“ cranks ” — who believe that the aesthetic effect of 
a Greek temple or a Gothic fa9ade depends on the 
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systematic application of some formula of this 
kind. It needs hardly to be said that no two 
theorists have the same formula, but each believes 
passionately in his own. Now it is perfectly true 
that in the case of most architectural elevations that 
present the divisions and openings which no struc- 
ture for human uses can be without, you can find 
appro.ximate relations of size among the various 
parts, and b}' stretching a little here and com- 
pressing there, the spaces mav be made to fit the 
Procrustes bed of the formula, the monuments 
where they will not work at all being set aside as 
exceptional. This is however verv far from im- 
plying that the designer had any formula of the 
kind in his mind. It is an amusing pastime to trv 
and make these mathematical schemes fit on a 
large-scale drawing of an elevation till the unhappv 
facade is covered with a sort of spider’s web of 
intersecting lines, but the idea that these plaved 
any part in the original creation of the monument 
is an absolute fallacy, unworthy of serious attention. 
Most practising architects have been pelted 
recently with elaborate prospectuses of a costly 
work published at the expense of a -Scandinavian 
government. Though the work be quite “ on the 
square,” a perusal of the prospectus is enough to 
raise in the mind the question whether any serious 
value can attach to the text. 

There is another theory of architectural design 
which, as it is sometimes enunciated, is equally 
unpractical, but has the advantage over the other 
that it is based on an important truth. I'his is the 
theory that an architectural monument does not 
need to be designed, but, if you let it alone, will 
design itself. The architect is sometimes urged to 
think of nothing but his programme. .All he has 
to do, he is told, is to realise all the purposes his 
building is to serve, and to provide for their carry- 
ing out in the most direct and effective manner 
possible. The dimensions, the divisions, the open- 
ings, will all strictly depend on the uses of the whole 
and of the different parts, and must be left just as 
they come of themselves. This will be architec- 
ture — anything added in the supposed interests of 
art is mere insinceritv and waste. 

This theory has the advantage over the other 
in that it is based on the fundamental truth of 
architectural design, namely, that in a structure 
meant to serve the needs of men and of societies, 
the proper satisfaction of these needs is of primary 
importance, and no building that fails to fulfil this 
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essential condition can be reckoned good architec- 
ture. The theory however fails in so far as it 
assumes that the needs of men are all of a material, 
measurable, kind. Such needs e.xist, and the de- 
mands thev involve can be met by corresponding 
material arrangements. There are elements how- 
ever in human nature that are not within the range 
of these evervdav conditions. The spiritual in man 
demands expression, and in his environment man 
desires some svmbol or suggestion of these stirrings 
and aspirations of the inner life. Great buildings 
which house communities, or in other ways mini- 
ster to the corporate life of man, must, if they are to 
fulfil their highest purposes, express or adumbrate 
these, and in such a building the forms and spaces 
will alwavs transcend the measure of mere utility. 
The mediraval town hall, or public structure of the 
kind — in position, in mass, in form, in significant 
detail — expressed the civic idea, and made its 
appeal to the present sense of a common life, to the 
memories of the past, and to resolves which the 
future was to see realised. So too the task of the 
mediaeval monastic architect was not completed 
when he gave the monks the necessary accommoda- 
tion for their services. He was careful to make this 
his primary object, but he went further, and in the 
vast fabric of the great abbey church he materialised 
the whole conception of the massively organised 
conventual system, to which Christendom owes an 
enormous debt of gratitude. 

This theory therefore of carry-out-your-pro- 
gramme-and-don’t-think-of-anything-else fails in 
so far as it ignores the ideal element present in all 
great architecture. It is equally defective in 
another respect through its neglect of the fact 
familiar to all architectural designers, that artistic 
judgment is called for at every turn to secure a just 
adaptation of the forms and details of a building to 
a harmonious general effect. There is a story of 
the painter, John Constable, who was visited by a 
young artist who discoursed on the theory of truth 
to nature in painting with all the crudity of the 
e.xtreme pre-Raffaelite. When he had gone. Con- 
stable was heard to remark to himself : “ Well, 
after all, there is such a thing as the art.” The 
bold theory of “ truth ” in architectural design may 
produce good building, but not a work of aesthetic 
value. For architecture, as well as for pictorial 
composition, “ there is such a thing as the art.” 
Thus, in the Romanesque abbey church or the 
Gothic cathedral, the general masses and divisions 
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are determined by its plan, and this plan was a 
gradual growth from the early Christian basilican 
scheme. It may be said, in passing, that it is a mere 
hallucination that the cruciform plan was adopted 
because of the cross of Christ. This was only 
thought of afterwards, like the “ crank ” notion, 
that the accidental or careless deflexion of a chancel 
from the main axis of the building had anv sym- 
bolical intent. 

If the plan determined the distribution of spaces, 
the elevation was partly based on the plan, but in 
part followed from the system of construction. 
Gothic construction was very prolific in forms and 
details that depended on how the building was put 
together. These forms, generated in the fabric of 
the building, materialised on the exterior, which 
became in this way the outward expression of the 
internal organism. These divisions and details, 
these projections and recesses of a fa9ade are, how- 
ever, only given in their general forms and locations 
by the plan and the constructive system, and they 
have to be modified and shifted and shaped and sub- 
divided and accentuated by details, through what 
has been aptly called “ personal inspiration, know- 
ledge, and judgment,”* and not by pre-determined 
arithmetical ratios. That in all fine architecture a 
fa9ade is the expression of the inner constitution of 
the building behind it seems to be quite ignored by 
the geometrical formalists, who reduce the subtle 
and difficult art of architectural design to a juggle 
of mathematical diagrams on a sheet of drawing 
paper. 

Up to this point the work of the mediaeval 
builder has been treated rather from a negative 
point of view, but in the combatting of false — and 
correction of partial — notions, some of the true 
principles that underlie architectural design may 
become clear. Going on now to a more positive 
treatment, it must be noted that the title of this 
lecture, “ The Work of the Medieval Builder,” 
covers a very large subject. It falls however 
conveniently into two main divisions. The work 
of the builders of the earlier ^Middle Ages was in- 
spired bv quite a different spirit, and materialised 
in markedly different forms, from that of the later 
Middle Ages. Both periods produced immense 
and complex architectural monuments, and in both 
the constructive work was carried out into detail, 
and clothed with rich or delicate ornament, in a 
* F. R. Hiorns fF.], in Journal, vol. xxviii., 297. 


style that seldom failed to hit the mean between the 
severe and the lavish. The earlier period, that of 
Romanesque or round-arched architecture and of 
the decorative art of the monastic workshop, 
formed the subject of a paper that I had the 
pleasure to read before an architectural audience 
in Alanchester a year ago, and I propose therefore 
to confine what I have now to say to the later of the 
two periods, called by the well-understood, though 
in itself meaningless, term “ Gothic.” The cen- 
tury, from about 1150 to 1250, saw the evolution of 
an architectural style of marked originality and 
charm, and the creation in that style, in the central 
districts of France, of some of the greatest, the most 
varied, the most inspired works of human art. The 
cathedrals of Chartres, Amiens, and Reims stand 
beside the Parthenon and Sta. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople as representing the highest achievements of 
the arts of building and decoration that the world 
has seen. It may, indeed, be claimed for the 
mediaeval building that it advanced beyond its 
classical precedessors in that it introduced, what is 
with them absent, an element of mystery, of appeal 
to the imagination, and to the sense of the infinite, 
which contributes not a little to the effect of the 
complex and elusive Gothic monument. These 
great churches — for it is only in the religious monu- 
ment that the style reveals its capabilities — possess 
for us a threefold interest : constructive, aesthetic, 
and spiritual, this last word being a convenient 
general expression embracing all that concerns the 
intellectual, moral, and religious side of human life. 
Points of constructive and aesthetic interest can be 
illustrated later on by means of photographic 
transparencies, but, for the understanding of the 
more remote considerations just referred to, it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the time that saw the birth of the style. 
That style was a creation of the twelfth century, 
and it came into being in the central district of 
France. This region was at that epoch the theatre 
of new movements in the political, social, religious, 
and intellectual spheres, and in the domain of the 
imagination and the emotions, and every aspect of 
these movements has left its impress on the monu- 
ments in which the mobile thoughts and feelings 
of the Age crystallised in clear-cut and beautiful 
forms. It is because Gothic is in this way charged 
with human interest that it has made so special an 
appeal to all who in the last hundred years have 
loved architecture. 
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Adopting for the moment this point of view, we 
may note among the characteristics of early French 
Gothic a remarkable boldness and an ambition for 
great things, which sometimes led to the inception 
of colossal schemes that could never be fully carried 
out ; but the boldness was not the assertion of rude 
strength, for the schemes were always controlled 
by a feeling for delicacy and refinement that invests 
the building with an atmosphere of culture. 
Writers of the Italian Renaissance, such as Vasari, 
affected to regard mediaeval art as barbarous, but 
Pierre de Alontereau, who designed the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, was in his way just as scholarly 
and disciplined in mind as the Florentine Brunel- 
lesco, though not so learned. In fact, another 
prominent quality in Gothic is at the very antipodes 
to anything rude or rustic, and this is its quality of 
scientific precision, which rules Gothic construc- 
tion, at any rate in France, and which in our own 
country led to the remarkable feats in elaborate 
cutting and jointing of stones in the fan-tracery 
vaulting at Cambridge or Westminster. This 
quality was in its turn balanced by the quite 
opposite one of exuberance and complexity in the 
multitudinous details that clothe the fabric. In 
all the fine early work, however, this display is kept 
under strict control, and there is always observed 
the old Greek principle of the relations of construc- 
tion and ornament. According to this principle, 
the skeleton of the structure, the really working 
parts of the fabric, are left plain to do their work as 
completely untramelled as the stripped limbs of the 
athlete, while enrichment is confined to the inter- 
mediate spaces and parts of rest in the constructive 
organism. Later on, in the decadent French 
Gothic, as at times in our ow n so-called “decorated ” 
style, the tendency is for the enrichment to spread 
itself too freely at w'ill. The quality, however, in 
this early French Gothic that makes to us the most 
intimate personal appeal is its humanity and tender- 
ness, and the love of Nature, especially of the floral 
beauty of the fields, of which it gives evidence. 
In the figure and foliage sculpture wdth which the 
buildings are adorned, and which is at its best at 
Reims, we recognise a truth, a human sentiment, 
a winning grace, a touching appeal, to which our 
hearts open in response. 

I am now proposing to enlarge a little on what 
has just been said, and to run over some of the 
prominent features of the life of the Age which saw' 
the birth of Gothic. All that is adduced will be 
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seen to have a direct bearing on the subject, for 
Gothic architecture expresses in artistic form what 
the historian describes as social and intellectual 
phenomena. To these social and intellectual 
phenomena, and to their bearing on the art of the 
times, will now be devoted a few moments’ atten- 
tion. 

The twelfth century was a transitional epoch, 
when the human mind was passing out from under 
the shadow of the ideas that had dominated the 
earlier IMiddle Ages and was beginning to fit itself 
for the task of creating the modern world. It was 
a time of great stimulus and manifold activity, in 
the midst of which the individual man, as a creature 
of independent thought and feeling, was beginning 
for the first time to feel his own position and power, 
and this w'as the first inception of the movement 
that was to culminate in the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

The earlier Middle Age was the age of authority. 
Its most characteristic institution was the monastery. 
In the monastery was centred all the learning, 
practically all the art, and a great part of the re- 
ligious and social life of the times. The numerous 
monastic communities were bound together in 
what was essentially one vast organism controlled 
by the central ecclesiastical authority- at Rome, and 
of such a system the great abbey church was a 
fitting outward symbol. In the political sphere 
also the principle of absolute, divinely constituted, 
universal rule was supposed to prevail, but, as a fact, 
European society had suffered such severe blows 
from the successive invasions of the Scandinavian 
Vikings that it had broken up into isolated frag- 
ments that were only loosely knit together by what 
is know-n as the “ feudal system.” Now, in the 
early part of the twelfth century a new- political 
institution came into being. This was the French 
monarchy, a secular dominion based upon 
nationality after the modern pattern. During the 
course of the twelfth century the French kings, 
w'hose capital was Paris, gradually extended the 
effective power of the crown over the various 
practically independent principalities and duke- 
doms into which feudalised France had been 
divided up, and established their rule on a basis of 
rational give-and-take over subjects whose chief 
care was neither praying nor fighting but the 
peaceable avocations of trade and agriculture. Of 
Philip Augustus, the chief representative of this 
new political order, Guizot remarks that “ he had 
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a straightforward, active mind, ever full of a desire 
for order and progress, and he effected many things 
in promotion of the general civilisation of the 
kingdom. He had the streets of Paris paved, he 
extended and heightened the walls, he constructed 
acqueducts, hospitals, churches, market places, and 
occupied himself earnestly in improving the 
material condition of his subjects.” “ He took the 
bourgeoisie,” it has been said, “ into partnership,” 
and was the “ ally and protector of the communes.” 
At the battle of Bouvines, in 1214, the burghers of 
Philip Augustus scattered the knights and nobles 
of the imperial levy with the forces of the feudal 
English King John. As a result of this policv the 
towns of this period rose rapidly into importance, 
and this was a fact of capital moment in connection 
with Gothic architecture. 

But, though secular, the monarchy was none the 
less religious, and this appeared in the character 
and work of Saint Louis, the successor — after a 
short inter\'al — of Philip. St. Louis was a thoroughly 
effective ruler, and extended mightily the royal 
authority, yet he was at the same time a saint of the 
most attractive type, though unfettered by monas- 
tic vows. A new possibility was thus made patent 
to the world, and affected both religion and social 
life in all its phases — the possible sacredness of the 
secular calling. Religion might be now a personal 
matter, independent of conformity to the monastic 
system, and a man might pursue any occupation in 
a religious spirit. This was especially the case 
with war, for when the crusades, which belong to 
this period, were preached, the warrior assumed 
the cross in the same spirit in which in the older 
epoch he would have taken monastic vows. It was 
equally the case with the arts, for architect and 
workman were no longer almost necessarily con- 
nected with the monasteries, but organised them- 
selves in secular guilds that had their centres of 
activity in the towns. Whereas the Romanesque 
churches were as a rule monastic in character, the 
great churches of the Gothic Age were town 
churches, the production of civilian craftsmen, and 
their designers were not monks but laymen. 

The buildings reared under these new conditions 
were however for the most part religious, for the 
time was really one of active religious revival. It 
was a revival of the best kind, as it led directly to 
action, and it affected all classes of the community 
alike. The crusading armies were formed and 
recruited on a religious basis, and it is noteworthy 


that this movement was first taken up in France,, 
and the French formed throughout the chief in- 
gredient in the crusading armies. Philip Augustus 
and St. Louis, as well as Louis VH, who preceded 
the former, themselves assumed the cross, and the 
nobles followed their lead. The pious enthusiasm 
of the Age at the same time took other forms _ 
He who assisted to rear a great architectural monu- 
ment to the glory of the heavenly king was doing 
His work as surely as if he were rescuing the divine 
heritage from the hands of the infidel. For a new 
architectural movement, based on this idea of ser- 
vice in the cause of religion, the time w'as apt and 
the place prepared. Most of the important towns 
in the central districts of France tvere of Roman 
origin, and had been the seat of bishoprics from 
Early Christian times. In each there was a bishop’s 
church or cathedral, but it was an edifice of very 
modest proportions. The so-called Basse-ceuvre 
at Beauvais remains to this day a specimen of these 
earlier bishops’ churches, and it is utterly insignifi- 
cant as it lies under the shadow of the stupendous 
Gothic choir and transepts which represent the 
work of this new epoch. As the towns were now 
rising greatly in importance, the position of the 
bishop, the ecclesiastical head of the town, changed 
also. His wealth and influence increased, and in 
the plans for church extension, on which his rising 
ambition was set, he had the im.mense advantage of 
the encouragement and help of the crown. These 
towns belonged to the central district of France 
known as the Royal Domain, and the kings showed 
them special favour, so that the new building 
activity had at its back the public resources of the 
kingdom. In this way it came about that in the 
last half of the twelfth century and early part of the 
thirteenth these cities became the theatre of a con- 
structive and artistic activity so extraordinary that, 
for the mere amount of work accomplished, as 
Viollet-le-duc has remarked, the only period com- 
parable is the modern industrial era that has covered 
Europe with a network of railways. At the death 
of Philip .Augustus, in 1223, there were some twenty 
cathedrals, mostly of the first rank, erected or in 
the course of construction in this royal patrimony 
of Central France. 

This work could hardly have been accomplished 
merely by royal patronage, on the initiative of the 
bishops, and by the hands of the craftsmen of the 
tow'n guilds, had not these been urged and sustained 
by the enthusiasm and liberality of the populace at 
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large. A contagious impulse seized on the minds 
of all classes of the population and hurried them 
forward with the same fercour that was carrying 
others to the crusades. Here are one or two ex- 
tracts from contemporary records* dating from 
about the middle of the twelfth century. 

“ In this year (i 144), at Chartres, there were seen 
for the first time the faithful harnessing themselves 
to the wagons that were laden with stones, wood, 
provisions, and whatever else was needed for the 
works at the cathedral. As by the might of magic, 
its towers rose heavenward. So was it not onlv 
here but well nigh evervwhere in France and 
Normandy and in other lands. Everywhere men 
were humbling themselves, evervwhere doing 
penance and offering forgiveness to their enemies. 
Men and women were to be seen dragging heavy 
loads through swampy places, and in holy songs 
praising the wonderful works of God that He was 
doing before their eyes.” 

Another contemporary writes : “ Who has seen 
or heard aught of the kind, that great lords and 
princes of the world, puffed up with riches and 
honour, and even ladies of noble birth, have bent 
their proud necks to the yoke, and like beasts of 
burden, have dragged to the workmen at a church 
cars laden with wine, and corn, and oil, with lime 
and stone and timber ? ” The same writer de- 
scribes the passage through the country of organised 
bands moving from work to work as if under a 
crusading vow. “ The Lord God seems Himself 
to be their leader. . . . When the pilgrims have 
arrived at the church, where they would fain lend 
their aid, they set their cars in a line, and place 
lighted lamps and candles upon them, while they 
watch the whole night long and continually sing 
psalms.” 

This atmosphere of popular enthusiasm that 
surrounded the craftsman accounts for many of 
the most prominent characteristics of Gothic art. 
It has been suggested that the tendency towards 
height of the Gothic building is, after all, only due 
to constructive exigencies, but this cannot be 
accepted. When the choir of Beauvais rose to 
such a height that the crown of the internal vault 
soared 150 feet above the pavement, and at first 
was upborne by supports so few and slender that 
the structure fell in ruins, it was not a question of 
mechanics but of an idea. The canopy of masonry 

• Quoted from Dehio und von Bezold, Kirchliche Bauhumt 
.des Ahendlande'! , Stuttijart, 1892-1901, II., 22f. 
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was made to float in the air, all the lines and masses 
were striving upwards, the spirit of aspiration was 
breathed into the stones till they became like things 
of life. The French Gothic church of the period 
became in this wav the most expressive of all the 
forms that human architecture has assumed. In 
its emphasis on the vertical, it brings into evidence 
the heavenward striving of the minds lit up with 
the new fire of holy effort, while the vastness ot 
scale on which the buildings were planned, and 
the boldness with which, as at Beauvais, the most 
audacious feats of construction were attempted, 
are the outcome of the great movements of advance 
which marked the age. There is the suggestion, 
too, of a limitless self-devotion in the multi- 
tudinous details of the structures, their elusive 
complexity of parts, and the apparently wayward 
freedom with which ornamental details play around 
the constructive forms. A lavish outpouring of 
effort is the impression we receive, but it is im- 
portant to note that it is not a case of mere Oriental 
or Celtic profuseness flooding in aimless fashion 
with ornament and detail every surface that can 
be commandeered. A severe logic controls the 
disposition of all the parts, and in this the intel- 
lectual temper of the age finds its architectural 
expression. For this twelfth centurt' was the age 
of the founding of universities, of which that of 
Paris was perhaps the first in time, and, at* any rate 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the most 
important. In the words of the writers just 
quoted, Paris became at the time in truth a world 
city, the only one in the West deserving of the name, 
and its university was the focus of the sciences. 
A writer ot the age of Philip Augustus makes no 
idle boast when he declares that Paris was attracting 
to herself more learners than did ever Athens or 
Alexandria, and Paris was called, in a popular say- 
ing, “ the fountain of wisdom to which all the world 
came to draw supplies.” The intellectual life thus 
quickened expressed itself in the so-called scholastic 
philosophy. This was an attempt to elucidate the 
doctrines of the church by the aid of the reasoning 
powers. It was not a movement in the direction 
of what is known in modern times as free thought 
or rationalism, though the beginnings of this, as 
of so much else that makes the modern world, may 
be discerned in this great epoch-making twelfth 
century. Free thought begins, indeed, in this 
century in the teaching of the famous Peter Abe- 
lard, one of whose sayings, “ A doctrine is believed. 
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not because God has said it, but because we are 
convinced by reason that it is so,” contains the 
germ of the future development of European 
thought. It is another proof of the enthusiastic 
temper of the times that when Abelard, as might 
have been expected, was driven out into exile, he 
was followed by thousands of students, who found 
him out in his solitude and built cabins about his 
hut, where they lived on such nourishment as they 
could find and devoted themselves to hearing his 
discourses. Scholasticism was something different 
from this, and the intellectual ardour that underlay 
scholasticism did not inspire free inquiry into 
fundamental doctrines. These were accepted with- 
out question on the authority of the Church, but 
the active minds of the scholars of the day applied 
the closest thought, the most ingenious subtlety in 
argument, to the working out in detail, and to the 
systematic explanation, of these fundamental 
doctrines. Whatever the actual philosophical re- 
sult of this, there is no question that the habit of 
close logical anaWsis and connected argument was 
an invaluable factor in the training of the European 
mind. 

Scholasticism may be described as strict intel- 
lectual formalism, and it is interesting to note 
that the same characteristics are in evidence 
in Gothic construction. In these early French 
cathedrals, erected in the home of the scholastic 
philosophy, we observe a logical consistency, an 
almost mathematical rigour in the carrying out 
into details of a single system, which may justify 
the appellation which has been conferred on Gothic 
of “ Scholasticism in stone.” “ Both the philo- 
sophy and the architecture of the age,” it has been 
pointed out, “ agree in delighting in work, in the 
actual taking of pains, and also in intellectual 
method. They have the same combination of 
boldness and sobriety, the same severely rational 
carrving out of arbitrary premises, the same self- 
intoxication with logical formalism. Just as scho- 
lastic begins its didactic structure, as it were, at the 
top, and derives everything else deductively from the 
highest principle, so in Gothic everything is a con- 
sequence of its special system of vaulting. In the 
same way that scholastic proves the improvable by 
the help of the authority of Revelation, which lies 
outside the scope of reasoning. Gothic architecture 
accomplishes the marvel of its vaulted stone 
canopies, resting on incredibly slender supports by 


the help of the system of buttressing, which lies 
outside the visible internal structure.”* 

It cannot be concealed that attention is here called 
to features of Gothic that have fairly enough been 
made the subject of reproach. Gottfried Semper, 
whose is the phrase just quoted, “ Scholasticism 
in stone,” and who is the most philosophical of all 
writers on tectonics and decoration, points out 
that, logical as Gothic may be, the vaulted building 
is not really clear, for the striking features of the ex- 
terior — the piers, pinnacles, and flying buttresses — 
do not carry on their face the explanation of their 
function in the organism, and to understand what 
they are doing we have to go inside. It must, of 
course, be admitted that no architectural style is 
perfect, and Gothic is no more immune from 
criticism than any other style, but, taken as a whole, 
it is in the domain of art one of the most wonderful 
of human creations. 

It should be explained that what is said here 
applies almost exclusively to the early French ex- 
amples of Gothic art. The constructive interest 
which attaches to these incomparable monuments 
is not found to nearly the same extent in our 
English Gothic cathedrals, which have their own 
special qualities and charms, surpassing, in many 
important respects, what we find in France, but 
which are not so severely logical in their structure. 
Of Gothic construction, it has been said that it 
depends on the new principle, unknown in earlier 
vaulted structures, of the resistance to the lateral 
pressures of a vault by counter-pressures rather than 
by a rigid immovable mass. The Romans, it is 
said, built up a solid abutment against the pressure 
of a vault, whereas the Gothic constructor met it 
by the counter pressure exercised by the flying 
buttress. The flying buttress is, however, only an 
accident, due to the fact that the building possessed 
side aisles that had to be kept clear along their whole 
length for the passage of processions, and had, at 
least intheNorth,tobe roofed at a height lowenough 
to admit of clerestory lighting in the nave. Had the 
Romans employed buildings of the kind they would 
probably have adopted the same device. The 
Sainte Chapelle at Paris is just as Gothic as Notre 
Dame, but, as it is a single-aisled structure, the 
pressures of the vault are met by solid abutments 
and not by flying buttresses. In the Sainte 
Chapelle, however, what is really the true Gothic 
principle is fully carried out. This principle is the 
* Dehio und von Bezold, l.c. p. 15. 
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concentration of attention on the points where the 
pressures of the vault are exercised and the elimi- 
nation of the intermediate areas of masonry. 
Between the points on which the pressures of the 
vaults are concentrated, no masonry is needed for 
the support of the superstructure, and what the 
builder of the Sainte Chapelle did was to cut out 
the intermediate panel of walling and swing it 
round through a right angle, so that it serves as a 
solid buttress at the point of pressure. The 
original panel of walling becomes a pier set out from 
the building in the direction of the line along which 
the pressure was exercised, and in this way meeting 
it quite in a Roman fashion. The intermediate 
space, now left open, was filled in with a screen of 
coloured glass, one of the most beautiful things 
human art has ev'er produced, stiffened by graceful 
window tracery in its chaste geometric lines. 

Accordingly, in the early French Gothic building, 
everything depends on following the constructive 
principle with logical completeness into all its 
issues, but the quickened life of this wonderful Age 
was just as manifest in the domain of sentiment as of 
logical thought. To this time, the time of the 
crusades, belong the ideas of chivalry, of the 
devotion to the feminine idea, knight errantry, and 
the like. About chivalry there may have been a 
good deal that seems to us fanciful or even fantastic, 
but these ideas had the advantage that they called 
men out of themselves and set their thoughts on 
ideal, unselfish aims. Refinement in manners also 
advanced, and it is worthy of notice that Dante, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, still 
looks to France as the centre of social culture, the 
home of luxury and of the elegances of life. (Para- 
dise XV. 95 f.). Hence the quality of refinement in 
Gothic, evidenced in the precision and clearness of 
the constructive details, is also conspicuous in the 
beautiful figure sculpture with which the exteriors 
of cathedrals, such as Reims, were so lavishly 
adorned. With the refinement of manners and 
the cultivation of chivalrous sentiment went a new 
literary movement, and the twelfth century in 
France witnessed the rise of a vernacular literature 
in the form of romances and love songs in old 
French that expressed the emotional temperament 
of the people, and this same vein of romance runs 
through Gothic decoration and detail, and goes far 
to make the French buildings of the time so sympa- 
thetic and attractive to the modern denizens of the 
romantic north. A special feature of this decoration 
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is the fresh love of Nature, so marked in connection 
with the treatment of the human countenance, and 
also in the leaf and flower ornament. This last is 
treated with a curious naturalism, and, although 
from the aesthetic point of view we may prefer for 
architectural use the more conventional treatment 
of foliage motives which we find in our own con- 
temporary “ Early English ” carving, yet the 
French work has a charm of its own through the 
evidence it affords that the creators of it had opened 
their eyes afresh to the rich variety of motives 
offered by the floral beauty of the earth. 

[After the exhibition of a series of lantern trans- 
parencies, the lecture concluded as follows.] 

To many here present all this may seem as un- 
real — as unlike life as they know it — as a fairy tale. 
The arts of building and decoration pursued under 
present conditions are not surrounded by any 
glamour of religious inspiration or of poetry and 
romance. When we turn from the early Gothic 
period to our own time, we are conscious of some- 
thing like a descent from heaven to earth. The 
ideal, the spiritual, element in the work of the con- 
structor is apt in these times to be obscured by the 
practical, and at times sordid, details and difficul- 
ties with which he has to struggle. Not but what 
mediaeval designers and builders had their own 
stumbling blocks, and a Guild Council of the 
Middle .^ges may have been as troublesome as any 
similar institution of to-day. Punch used to have 
delightful little pictures of mediaeval knights and 
ladies in tight places, and might add the con- 
structor to the other victims of these romantic, but 
at times inconvenient, old-time conditions. This 
is not however the point. The point is not that 
there was a sordid side to mediaeval architecture, 
but that there is an ideal side to modern. This 
applies equally to the builder’s craft as to the more 
pronounced artistic elements in design. The pre- 
cise accurate cutting and fitting of stones or the fair 
laying of bricks is aesthetic — a delight to the doer 
as to those who contemplate the finished work. A 
finely-wrought wall surface is a beautiful thing in 
itself, and if even in modern times there is an 
ideal side to all the processes of the builder’s 
art, there is surely a good reason for dwelling 
a few moments on the artistic phenomena of an 
epoch when this idea! side was specially in evi- 
dence, for something of the spirit of the ages of 
faith we may bring with us even into the more 
prosaic tasks of the present hour. 
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Some Thoughts on the International 
Theatre Exhibition at South 
Kensington 

By W. W. SCOTT-HONCRIEFF, M.C. [F.] 

I T is impossible for one who has never attempted to 
produce stage scenery or costume to appear in the 
guise of a critic ; for never to have attempted per- 
formance is to be ignorant of scope and limitation. 
These remarks therefore are offered from an architect 
playgoer rather than from one posing as an expert in 
stagecraft. 

In the first place the Exhibition was stimulating and 
so achieved its main object. It is as well to bear in 
mind, however, that it was a display of representations of 
things and not a display of the things themselves. What 
we saw, therefore, was what we see every year in the 
.\rchitectural Room at the Academy ; a profusion of 
designs dexterously drawn and coloured and in all prob- 
ability having the same somewhat remote resemblance 
to reality. This thought may have given us an insight 
into the'bewildered state of mind of those laymen and 
women who creep into the quiet retreat of the archi- 
tect’s cubicle, glance round at the facile representa- 
tions on paper hanging upon the walls, and wonder 
what it is all about. 

Many must have been struck by thoughts on the 
subject of draughtsmanship, and such must have asked 
themselves if it is possible in the space of a super foot 
to give any practical idea of an arrangement of forrns 
and colour to occupy several thousand cubic feet. Did 
any come to the conclusion that the use of pencil, rule, 
paper and colour, both for the architect and scenic de- 
signer, is best directed towards the making of the 
necessary practical statements to the end that imagina- 
tion may become reality, rather than using them as a 
painter uses paint to produce a picture or a decoration ? 
Did any think of the books of Palladio’s drawings in our 
Library; of these extremely simple statements of 
form, proportions and clear dimensions, which this 
great man made, so that he might pass on to constructors 
an adequate medium for building the solids and \oids 
which he had imagined ? Did any compare this sim- 
plicity with all the fuss and bother of the modern atelier 
draughtsmanship imported from Paris .' Did an} doubts 
arise as to whether the present system of architectural 
training is best calculated to produce the two most 
desirable elements of dignity and simplicity ? At the 
Exhibition did any feel a wish to see, at least, a few 
drawings, telling us how the scenic designer really does 
his job ? 

The present writer went to South Kensington feeling 
that he w'ould see a branch of our art which has been 
lost to US, and with the names of Palladio, Inigo Jones 
andBibieni,inhis mind. He went home convinced that 


themodernscenicdesigner mustof necessity be an e.xpert 
and specialist. There was ample evidence to show that 
the designer of scenery and costume could not do better 
than begin with a thorough training in architecture, 
which is, or at any rate should be, the best training for 
those setting out upon a career of having things beauti- 
fully fashioned through the medium of pencil and paper. 

It was here that most of the designers seemed to fail, 
not so much because their designs were unarchitectural, 
though in many cases this was true, but because the 
majority lacked those very qualities which the architect 
develops and which would appear to be essentials in 
scenic design. 

Now the stage is obviously the legitimate place for 
fantasy, and even for the grotesque. It is therefore a 
place where correct architecture is not a condition. For 
in manvofthe designs and models the incorrect, and even 
the impossible architecture might have been passed 
over as tolerable, but for glaring defects in the arrange- 
ment of forms, and what is still more important — scale. 

The tendency in modern stage design appears to be 
to obtain as great a sense of height above the human 
figure as possible. This is legitimate enough, but when 
carried to extremes the effect becomes forced and 
annoys rather than pleases. If scenery is to be the 
background of a play, as the accompanist is to the 
singer, then these and similar exaggerations are calcu- 
lated to mar the harmony of the performance. Exagger- 
ation here, as in every other art, must surely be used for 
the purpose of accent only. Super-exaggeration must 
convert accent intoabsurdity,and the result must conse- 
quently lack both style and scale. As in the main scale 
of the settings, so, too, the scale of the details in their 
relationship to one another appeared to be not thor- 
oughly enough understood. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the Exhibition 
w'as the Model Room, for here we could see reality in 
miniature, and as each model w'as recessed into a black 
screen and brilliantly illuminated in a darkened room, 
the important factor of lighting was represented in an 
intelligible way. 

Mr. Gordon Craig is such an authority, and w'e are 
indebted to him for so much fresh air which he has 
blown into the subject, that one hesitates to offer com- 
ment. His arrangements were vast and simple, and 
composed of huge shapes without mouldings, window's, 
or relief of any kind. They towered over the figures set 
upon his model stages and reduced these Liliputs to 
nought. If the figures were to scale we could only feel 
sympathy with the actors who must surely shout at the 
top of their voices (all through the performance) in 
order to make themselves heard in these cavernous re- 
cesses. Is it not the idea of “ originality ” at all costs 
which has created this craze for super-exaggeration, 
and which is now so common that we find it difficult 
to distinguish from artistic advertisement — of all faults 
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the most unpardonable ? Contrasted with Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s work, how quiet and original were the more re- 
strained and traditional designs of IMr. Oskar Strnad. 
His remarkable senes of drawings for Danton’s Death 
breathed the very spirit of the Revolution, and it their 
author gave this atmosphere in his actual scenes, 
with the red draperies and the perfect scale maintained 
as in the drawings, how full of power they must have 
appeared ! 

And here surelv must lie the whole secret, not onlv 
fcr stagecraft, but for everything made by the hand of 
man. Behind all the forms and the various modes of 
expression, ranging from a chair or a table to a stage 
scene or a palace, the spirit of the man who wrought, 
must, in the last resort, prevail or go under. The only 
standard we can judge by is that of Truth, who neither 
exaggerates nor diminishes but shows the steady 
and clear light of her luminous sphere. No poet, 
no artist, no craftsman can ever hope to visualise 
this sphere as a whole, but some have such a power that 
the arc of their thought may touch it — as we believe IMr. 
Strnad touched it in his series, Danton’s Death. 

It is curious that this opinion had been formed of Mr. 
Strnad’s work before the writer of this notice had 
realised that Air. Strnad is an architect, and this brings 
us to another point. 

Our profession is, alas, overcrowded. It would seem 
obvious that that of scenic designer is worthy of a life’s 
study, and that costume designs are best made by the 
hand which contrives the scenes as a background to 
them. What could be more delightful than the work 
of scheming both scene and dress for Shakespeare or 
Moliere, and who would be more likely to achieve 
success than the scenic designer who took his first step 
bv acquiring a knowledge of architecture ? 

Some of our students would do well seriously to con- 
sider this outletto an overcrowded profession, andshould 
they decide to take it up to do so as specialists. At the 
Exhibition there was ample evidence that the archi- 
tecturally trained mind could have made a great im- 
provement on most of the designs submitted. Let the 
student not be scornful at the thought that the art of the 
scenic designer is as evanescent as the art of the actor 
whose personal contribution in any particular play van- 
ishes as the curtainis rung down on the last performance. 
i\Iany an architect wishes he could ring down a curtain 
to screen his essays in brick and stone which often he 
feels must bear witness to his failures until Time rings 
the bell. But then, after all, “the play’s the thing.” 


HOME OFFICE REGULATIONS FOR FACTORIES 
AND WORKSHOPS. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee, the Council have decided to press for an enciuiry to 
be held by the Home Office before the proposed Regula- 
tions under the Factory and Workshop Act for Buildings 
in course of construction are issued. 


Review 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ROMAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, PART II.— ENGLAND. By Sir Thomas 

Graham Jackson, Bast., R.A. qe.r. v, /. [Casnbridye : 

The Unirersity Press.] 

The publication of the sixth and concluding volume 
of Sir T. G. Jackson’s series of books on the History of 
Architecture is an important event in the literature of 
our art. This latest book follows on the one which 
dealt with the Renaissance of Roman Architecture in 
Italy, and carries the story on to our own countrv. 

The hook presents a familiar subject from a fresh 
point of view. 

In the main it is a masterly exposition of the tentative 
and reluctant experiments made by the traditional 
builders of England to launch into tlie revived Roman 
style. Sir Thom.as delights to point out the dominat- 
ing influence cf the mediaeval and vernacular tradition, 
during that period of immature and fresh adolescence 
that makes so universal an appeal in early Quattrocento 
Florence and the chateaux of the Loire, when the clas- 
sical features were little more than accidental acces- 
sories in buildings otherwise mediieval in both form 
and construction. He cites Layer Marney and Sutton 
Place, “ though Italianising cherubs frisk in panels over 
the openings.” And again, “ The classic details had lost 
their meaning : they were u>ed in ways for which they 
were not intended : it is not in them that the charm of 
Kirby and Longleat, Kriole and Hardwick consists ; we 
look through them, to the stable Gothic work upon 
which they are only grafted as accidental features.” 

This passage summarises the author’s viewpoint. -Us 
in his volume on the Renaissance in Italv, he cleaves to 
the old tradition and meets the revolution in outlook 
with unrelenting disapproval, and throughout the 
whole two volumes, with their wealth of knowledge, is 
woven the strong personal bias of the writer for his 
own strong and independent views. 

He represents the antithesis to Sir Reginald Biom- 
field and IMr. Geoffrey Scott. 

But whether the reader agrees or not, in these days 
when classicism is the dominating conviction, it is most 
salutary to have the whole gamut of the Italian and 
English Renaissance laid before us in a form which 
demands thought and questioning. 

Alany of the keenest classicists are feeling for the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law, are realising that 
the architect generally has done and will do his best 
work when he loses his self-consciousness in design 
and is controlled by Reason, basing his conception 
on Utility and structural need. 

E\en the classicist, the unregenerate Palladian, will 
agree with the splendid summing up. “ True beauty 
and utility hang together. That is the clue for our 
future progress, if we are ever to progress in art. It was 
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from difficulties of construction, opportunity of mate- 
rial, advantages of better appliances, greater knowledge 
of nature, that the best suggestions came to the archi- 
tects of the past, and from them must be derived by the 
architects of to-day.” 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the 
lucid exposition of the social history of the age, showing 
how it explains the movement, and how one reflects the 
other. The account of the splendour of Wolsev’s do- 
mestic establishment, amounting to five hundred per- 
sons, of his plate and furniture and tapestries, and all 
the rich and well-ordered pageantry of the days of his 
glory, are facts that relate us to the life of the times in a 
vivid and imaginative way. Unless architecture is re- 
lated to life it is but a dead and empty formula. The 
extravagant scale of the Tudor and Elizabethan aristo- 
cratic domestic architecture is endowed with life-giving 
spirit by the picture that is presented of the splendour 
of the entertainments and the richness of the accessories 
of daily life. We see the evolution of the domestic plan, 
the gradual struggle for more amenities, for greater priv- 
acy and decency of life. Yet even so, the inconvenience 
of these passage rooms appears well-nigh intolerable. 

As in the Italian volume, the evolution of the status 
of the designer is explained, and the transition from the 
contracting master mason to the architect in the modern 
sense of the word, for in the time of John Thorpe the 
old way of managing the building operations began to 
be superseded by the more professional status of the 
architect. 

.\n interesting commentary on the conditions of the 
building trade is summ.-irised by extracts from the build- 
ing accounts of Wadham College. Oxford. 

The crafts are fully dealt with, terracotta and decora- 
tive plasterwork, wood panelling and carving, and the 
art of the smith. 

Only one chapter is devoted to the works of Inigojones 
and Sir Chri.stopher Wren, and one cannot but regret 
that more space is not devoted to these great English mas- 
ters, for with the author’s unusual powers of compres- 
sion, a great amount of valuable information is crowded 
into these pages. But there is enough to show that Sir 
Thomas claims in Wren, in spite of his Palladianism, an 
apostle of Liberty and Freedom. He notes w.th delight 
Wren’s freedom from convention, and the irregularities 
which give a charm to his style. Here is ” an artist free 
trom prejudice, going the straightest way to his purpose, 
,ind handling the new stvle with a freedom that serves 
to rank him with Michel Angelo, who was equally con- 
temptuous of precedent in architecture and of conven- 
tional restraints.” Here is a fruitful field for argument. 

The successors of Wren are quickly passed over. 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor have a page or two, Gibbs, 
and particularly the Radcliffe Library, a larger share ; 
but the brothers .Vdam, those ardent Romanists, have 
less than a page rather to their d scredit. 


In conclusion, amidst declamations on modern art, 
come summaries of wisdom which is the outcome of 
the author’s long and honourable career. These must 
be universal in their appeal, and it is good to know that 
our profession still boasts men of scholarship and sound 
learning and breadth of view. 

“ Art is not a matter of talking but of doing. To live 
it must be natural, spontaneous. It must come to our 
conception as naturally as our language to our lips ; it 
must be the free expression of our ideas, unfettered by 
formal rules and unchecked by premeditation. It must 
flow from us unconsciously. To talk about it means 
that we regard it consciously, and for art to be self- 
conscious is fatal.” 

The book is no mere history book, it is the expression 
of the author’s aesthetic philosophy and carries through- 
out the impress of his strong and independent individu- 
ality. So the whole subject is freshly treated, whether he 
be dealing with such familiar examples as Hampton 
Court, Kirby or Longleat, or lesser known buildings 
such as Himbleton Old Hall, Grove-place, or Lvweden. 

The book is uniform with the other volumes of the 
series, and worthy of the high standard maintained by 
the Cambridge University Press. Binding and paper 
and type are a joy to the booklover. The illustrations 
are many, mostly from the author’s own drawings, old 
prints, and photographs ; and many of them show un- 
familiar subjects or familiar subjects shown from a 
fresh point of view. Chronological tables and index 
add to the value of a fine volume. Whether the reader 
entirely agrees with the argument or not, he cannot fail 
to be stimulated and enlightened by the clear, vigorous 
style, the breadth of culture, the mature experience 
and depth of scholarship ot the distinguished and 
venerableauthor . 

J. Hubert Worthington (.\.). 


ARCHITECTURE .\ND JOURN.VLISM. 

The London Mercury is not onlv one of our most in- 
teresting monthlies, it is also one of our most adventu- 
rous. It stands almo.-t alone among general periodicals 
in remembering that architecture is one of the fine 
arts. Mr. J. C. Squire, its editor, obviously takes 
the Hew that architecture possesses, or should pos- 
sess, just as much interest for his readers as music 
or sculpture or poetry. The September number con- 
tains an article by VIr. Halsey Ricardo on “ The His- 
torical Teachings of .-Vrchitecture,” which should prove 
illuminating to historians, and Mr. A. R. Powys con- 
tinues his series of critical articles on the buildings of 
London, thus following in the footsteps of Professor 
Reilly and Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
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Correspondence 

A REGISTER OF CRAFTSMEN 

1 1 , Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.z. 
To the Editor, Journal R.l.B.A. — 

Dear Sir, — I write to propose that a “ Register of 
Individual Craftsmen ” should be opened and kept 
in the Library. I believe that the majoritv of our 
members will share my views on this matter and I 
should like, briefly, to state them, in the hope of 
evoking such support as will lead to the proposal 
being favourably considered by the Council. 

I hold then, that, as Architects, we ought to feel 
nearlv as much hesitation in employing a commercial 
firm to undertake a work of art as in going to a coiners’ 
den to cash a cheque ; and that the establishment 
of a register of the name of genuine Craftsmen — who 
are Craftsmen in fact, and not mere exploiters of 
handicraft keeping Craftsmen as a dairyman keeps cows 
— would confirm a principle which is, surely, generallv 
accepted among us, and enable us readily to obtain 
the serUces of individual Craftsmen who remain 
inconspicuous only because they do not employ 
publicity agents ; do not brag themselves into 
notoriety by advertisement ; do not use touts to cadge 
orders, and who generally observe the standards of 
the artist and the professional man. 

This view is not merely sentimental — although I 
think that sentiment is usually a better guide than 
hand-to-mouth expediency ; it is, in fact, part and 
parcel with the standards we have set up in our 
“ Rules of Professional Conduct,” for we cannot 
properly claim to uphold the principle of service 
while we deliberately delegate part of our obligations as 
designers to persons whose motive is not service at all, 
but solely profit . It cannot be pretended that the com- 
mercial firm is employed because the work it produces 
is better or — kind for kind — cheaper than the real 
thing ; in fact, the only quality conferred upon applied 
art by the intervention of the middleman is the sub- 
stitution of the slick, the easily understood, the 
expected and the pretentious, in place of the happv 
enthusiasm and individuality which characterises the 
craftsman’s unfettered output. No craftsman cadges 
for work he cannot undertake and then lets it to some- 
one else on bargain terms, who, in turn, perhaps hawks 
it out on the chance of again sub-letting it. No Crafts- 
man seeks to duplicate and reduplicate his designs, 
to copv antiques, to fake his work and substitute de- 
based material : the very test of the Craftsman is that 
he does not, and cannot, do these things, and for that 
reason, alone, we ought to signalise him as of our 
brotherhood, and, in some degree, make good the dis- 
advantages he suffers, as one who plays the game, in 
competition with those who do not. The commercial 
exploiter of craftsmanship has secured our custom, not 
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by any distinguished merit in his performance but bv 
laying himself out to flatter our vanity and our indo- 
lence. This is the trump card in the salesman’s game 
of cajolery ; it is pleasanter for us to have a profuse 
gentleman dancing attendance with obeisances denied 
to us, since the war, by even our own servants, than to 
meet a colleague on a level footing. The salesman 
understands this ; he knows, too, the importance of 
awakening a sense of indebtedness, and he would sit 
and fan the architect all day if bv so doing he thought 
he might, like a gadfly planting its egg, fasten an obliga- 
tion into his flesh. 

For these reasons I think it is due from us to make it a 
matter of duty — a point of honour, even — to search out 
and employ the individual craftsman. While we do 
not avow this principle — as we might avow it by the 
establishment of such a Register — it is mere shoddy in- 
sincerity to talk bow-wow-wow. as we continuously do, 
about the dignity of the Arts and the glories of mediteval 
craftsmanship. One of us, who has had wide experience, 
lately expressed the considered opinion that there was 
now available as good craftsmanship as there ever had 
been, but that there was very little of it : — and this 
brings me to my concluding point, which is that, apart 
from any reason already urged, the policy I advocate 
has become a matter of simple expediency ; for why is 
there so little first-class craftsmanship ? It is because 
the true Craftsman is being driven out of existence by 
commercial exploiters of the spurious, the mediocre, 
the specious and the cheap ; and the architect will soon 
share the same fate as the Craftsman. It is folly to 
ignore what is happening about us. A memorial — a 
window or a monument — is talked of, and the commer- 
cial man, who weekly searches the columns of the pro- 
vincial papers for news of such things in a club in 
London instituted for these and kindred purposes, at 
once despatches a unit from his cohort of touts to 
infest the proprietary doorstep like an insurance agent 
and cadge the order. The large drapery shops, 

Stores ” they now like to call themselves, are “ pre- 
pared to submit designs and execute structural and 
decorative work of every description ” ; and they have 
architects on strings or accommodated upon the 
premises to this end. One of these shops in the past e.x- 
hibited, as a bait, a model of a house by the celebrated 
architect, Joseph Sequence — as I vtill call him — and 
offered to design and erect for its customers a “ Joseph 
Sequence House.” A\e are relieved of part of our 
legitimate work at the instance of the man who comes 
down to take measurements for curtains, and the firm of 
constructional engineers we emplov to carry out indus- 
trial buildings appoints itself as consultants fur the sub- 
sequent e.xtensions. And so on and so forth. In neglect- 
ing our duty to craftsmanship we are fattening the ogre 
who will in turn devour architecture. — Yours faithfully, 

H. B. Creswell [F.]. 
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Tenth International Congress of Architects, Brussels 

4- 1 1 September 1922 


The Tenth International Congress of Architects was 
held this year at Brussels from 4 to ii September. The 
programme arranged for the proceedings was published 
in the Journal of 19 August. Delegates representing 
thirteen nations were present at the Congress, which, 
however, excluded representatives from the Central 
Powers, M. jMoenaert, the Secretary General, stating in 
his speech at the opening meeting that the Belgians 
refused to accept their participation, as the peoples who 
had suffered by the late war had not yet recovered from 
their wounds. The President of the Institute was un- 
able to be present at the Congress. Mr. John Slater 
and Mr. Edward Warren, however, attended as repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Institute. 

Mr. John Slater, ina report of the Proceedings,* refers 
to the fact that the Congress met under somewhat un- 
usual conditions. In the past the Congress had been 
organised by the Comite Permanent International. This 
year being the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Societe Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique, that 
Society decided to hold the congress and issue the in- 
vitations. An informal meeting, however, of members 
of the Comite Permanent was held prior to the opening 
of the Congress, and a temporary and provisional com- 
mittee, to be called the Comite Centrale, was constituted 
to carry on the work of the Comite Permanent, which it 
was hoped to re-establish on its old footing in a year or 
two when, as Mr. Slater anticipates, the animosities 
created by the war have cooled down. The constitution 
of the temporary committee was confirmed by the Con- 
gress. 

The opening meeting was held on 4 September at the 
Palais des Academies. !M. Jean de Win, the President of 
the Belgian Society of Architects, was in the chair. The 
King of the Belgians was represented by General Baron 
de Moor ; there were also present other distinguished 
representatives of Belgian science and art, and M. Pou- 
pinel as delegate of the Minister of Beaux Arts of 
France. M. Girault and M. Caluwaers were elected re- 
spectively President and Vice-President of the Congress. 
M. Moenaert, the general secretary, described the origin 
of the Congress, which should in the first instance have 
been held in 1915 at St. Petersburg. Since the war the 
organising Committee felt that the vast horizons opened 
by thewarhadupset older convictions and that it was im- 
portant to group together the new elements resulting 
from an evolution without precedent, and this could best 
be effected by an International Congress. Air. Edward 
Warren, speaking on behalf of the English representa- 
tives, responded to the welcome accorded to the mem- 

• Architects' Journal, 20 September 


hers by the President and expressed for Air. Waterhouse 
his regret at being unavoidably absent. Among the other 
speakers were the official delegates of France, the United 
States, Denmark, Spain, Japan, Alexico, Luxembourg, 
Russia, Sweden, Poland, Switzerland, and Uruguay. 

Among the subjects discussed at the subsequent meet- 
ings of the Congress were “ The Responsibilities of the 
Architect,” Schedule of Charges, the Appointment of 
State and Alunicipal Architects, the Rights of Author- 
ship of the Architect, Women Architects, Public, Na- 
tional and International Competitions, “ Town Plan- 
ning,” the Influence of Locality on Architecture, and 
the Preservation of Historic Alonuments. All these 
subjects created considerable discussion in which the 
views of the delegates of various nationalities were 
represented. 

An exhibition of international architectural drawings 
was held in connection with the Congress at the Palais 
d’Egmont, the principal e.xhibits being from American, 
French and Belgian architects. The work of English 
architects was not represented, as, due to a postal mis- 
carriage, notice had not been received in sufficient time 
to collect an adequate selection of drawings for the pur- 
pose. Alany of the American exhibits were on view at 
the exhibition held in the galleries of the Institute last 
winter . 

Visits were made to the devastated zone, to Ypres, 
where the deplorable results of the war are still pain- 
fully evident ; to Bruges and the surrounding country, 
and to Antwerp. Air. Slater, in his report, pays a tribute 
to Al. J. B. de Win, the President of the Belgian Society 
of Architects, and to AL J. Caluwaers, the President of 
the Organising Committee, for their untiring efforts 
to promote the comfort and entertainment of tha 
members. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS. 

The Council of the Institute have accepted the draft 
proposals for obtaining the sanction of the Board of Trade 
for the scheme of voluntary registration of electrical con- 
tractors in Great Britain, and have agreed to appoint two 
representatives to sit upon the Board of the Registration 
Authority. 

TENDERING WITHOUT BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 

At the request of the London Alaster Builders’ and 
Allied Industries’ Association, the Council have directed 
that a notice should be printed in the R.I.B.A. Journal 
recommending that in the case of ordinary works exceeding 
£1,000 in value contractors who are invited to tender 
should be supplied with bills of quantities. 
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Imperial Institute Advisory 
Committee on Timbers 

REPORT ON EASTERN CANADIAN TIMBERS. 

The Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on 
Timbers, which includes three members nominated 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, has been 
inquiring for some time past into the possibilities of 
using British Empire woods in greater quantity in this 
country, and has already issued a number of reports 
dealing with the timbers of British Columbia, West 
Africa, New Zealand, India, etc., which have been 
published in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

A new report on Eastern Canadian timbers has re- 
cently been issued by the Committee. 

These provinces of Canada produce large quantities 
both of softwoods and hardwoods, which are fairly well 
known in this country. Eastern Canadian hardwoods 
are of considerable reputation and importance, but at 
the present time interest centres chiefly on the soft- 
woods, in view of the great demand for timbers of this 
class and the intrinsic merits of the woods themselves, 
and it is owing to the courtesy of Dr. Chandler, the 
secretary of the Committee, that the following short 
summary of the Committee’s remarks on the principal 
softwoods considered by them is given. 

Spruces. — Eastern Canadian spruces are largely im- 
ported into this country under the trade name of Canadian 
spruce, and the Committee consider that these woods 
should be far more widely used in this country than at 
present. The timber is freely used for house building in 
Canada and the United States, and is largely employed in 
Ireland, Scotland, and the Northern and Midland districts 
of England for the same purpose. In the East and South 
of England (including London), however, there is a pre- 
judice against this wood for building and other important 
purposes, but the Imperial Institute Committee, having 
made a thorough inquiry as to the cause of this state of 
affairs, find that in great measure the prejudice is un- 
justified. Eastern Canadian spruce is superior to much 
of the inferior grades of Baltic redwood, but it is not easy 
to obtain the Canadian timber in the range of sizes and 
forms of manufacture required by the building trade. 

Red Pine . — This wood closely resembles Baltic redwood, 
with which timber it comes into sharp competition. E.x- 
ports to the United Kingdom have diminished in recent 
years owing to the competition of the Baltic wood, but the 
Committee point out that if regular supplies are available 
from Canada, at competitive prices, good quality red pine 
would be readily acceptable in this country as a substitute 
for the Baltic wood. 

Yellow Pine . — This valuable timber (known in Canada 
as white pine) has a fine reputation in this country. The 
Committee consider that, with satisfactory prices, an ex- 
tended market should be possible. 

The prospects of Eastern Hemlock in this country are 
not considered good on account of the relativ'ely inferior 
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quality of this wood as compared with the western hem- 
lock of British Columbia. 

The Committee conclude that the technical qualities 
of Eastern Canadian timbers are such as warrant a far 
larger use of the woods in this country than obtains at 
present, but thev emphasise the fact that if Canadian 
softwoods are to compete more successfully with 
European timbers it is important that thev should be 
well seasoned, and that the sawn lumber should main- 
tain a high standard of manufacture and accuracy of 
measurement. The timber should also he available in 
as lull a range of sizes as is possible. 

H. D. Se.\rlls-\Vood [F.], i’ice-Prcsidtnt. 

\V. E. Vernox Crompton [F.]. 

Digby L. Solo.mon [.d.], B.Sc. 

The R.l.B.A. Visit to 
Greenwich Hospital 

Through the courtesy of Mr. A. X. Smallwood, Director 
of Greenwich Hospital at the Admiralty, and the 
President of the Royal Naval College, Admiral Sir 
Frederick Tudor Tudor, K.C.B., etc., members of the 
Institute and their friends — forming a party of about fifty 
in number — were afforded the opportunity of paying a 
special visit to this famous group of buildings on the after- 
noon of Saturday, 22nd July. 

The arrangements were made by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, and the visitors were met at the King William 
Street rendezvous at three o’clock by Mr. T. C. .A.gutter, 
F. R.l.B.A. (Civil Engineer of the Royal Naval College), 
who afterwards conducted them over the buildings. 

Having assembled the party in the anteroom beneath the 
chapel, Mr. Agutter gave a brief account of the architec- 
tural history of the Hospital, and in doing so expressed his 
obligation for many of his facts and dates to Mr. A. D. 
Sharp, who had read a paper before the Greenwich Anti- 
quarian Society on his researches among the archives at 
the Record Office and elsewhere. ^Ir. Sharp’s investiga- 
tions have thrown much light on various obscure points 
connected with the history of the Hospital, and shown that 
several accepted beliefs relating to the authorship of cer- 
tain parts of the structure are at least open to question. 
\\ hen it is remembered that from first to last nine or more 
architects were employed on the buildings — and that some 
of thern were engaged concurrently — it is not altogether 
surprising that error and confusion should have resulted 
with regard to this matter. 

Greenwich Hospital, as it is commonlv called, is now 
used as a residential college by officers qualifying for 
specialised branches of the Royal Navy. It occupies the 
site of an old royal palace built in 1433 by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, and called by him “ Placentia.” Judg- 
ing from an old print which was shown to the visitors, it 
seems to have resembled somewhat the palace at Hampton 
Court. Of this vast establishment — in which Henry VIII 
and his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, were born — all 
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that remains to-day is a small brick-built cr\-pt situated 
beneath the Queen Anne Court, 

The palace continued in use as a royal residence up till 
the time of Charles I, who, indeed, only left it for the field 
of battle during the Civil War. With the establishment of 
the Commonwealth it was reserved as a palace for the Pro- 
tector, but it is not certain whether he ever occupied it. 
Owing to the unsettled conditions produced by the con- 
flict between the King and Cromwell, the building was 
neglected and plundered of its treasures. When Charles II 
returned from exile he found it in so ruinous a state that 
he decided to demolish it and build himself an entirely 
new one. 

Inigo lones is sometimes credited with the design of the 
new palace ; but as he died some ten years before the pro- 
ject was thought of, reasonable grounds exist for doubting 
whether he could have done so. It is more probable that 
lohn Webb was the architect, and that from among 
lones’s papers he selected an unexecuted design which 
he adapted to his purpose. 

The King’s grandiose scheme remained unfinished for 
many years, and when building operations were ultimately 
resumed, in 1695, they were directed towards completing 
the structure and adapting it for use as a seamen’s hospital, 
in fulfilment of the desire of Mary' II, who had died in the 
previous y'ear. It was at this stage that Wren — who was 
then 63 years of age — was nominated surveyor for the new 
undertaking, the duties of which office he discharged 
gratuitously “ with great pleasure and cheerfulness.” 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, his pupil, was at the same time 
appointed as “ clerk and assistant to the surveyor ” at a 
salary' of £$o per annum. Wren’s instructions were to 
build another court “ answerable ” to the existing one, and 
to include in the scheme the Queen’s House which Inigo 
Jones had erected on the south of the site. The masterly 
lay-out which he produced is justly held to be one of his 
greatest feats of planning. 

A visit to the Painted Hall preceded an inspection of the 
Queen’s House — now part of the naval boys’ school — 
where the party' was received by' the superintendent, Cap- 
tain E. M. C. Cooper-Key, R.N., M.V.O., whose kindness 
in showing the visitors over the building was duly acknow- 
ledged by' Professor Simpson. 

Mr. Agutter then conducted the party through the 
Hospital grounds and into Greenwich Park, where mem- 
bers and their friends became his guests at tea. Professor 
Simpson thanked IMr. Agutter for his personal ex- 
planations and guidance. The official visit to the 
Hospital having thus been brought to a close, most 
of the party proceeded to the Observatory', which they 
were privileged to go over by special permission of the 
authorities. 

Frederick Ch.^ttertox [F.]. 


NEW CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

Air. John Slater, Past Vice-President of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, and Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee, has been appointed as the .Architect 
Member of the Tribunal which, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Wm. Alackenzie, K.C., will have the deciding voice 
on any' points on which the Conditions of Contract Con- 
ference are unable to agree. 


Obituary 

Sir Thoxi-\s Brock, K.C.B.,D.C.L.[Hon.Associate]. 

It was with great regret that his many Institute 
friends heard of the death of Sir Thomas Brock, 
on the 22nd .August. Born at Worcester in 1847, he 
was, as Sir .Aston Webb states, in a sympathetic 
notice of his death in The Builder, employed in 
earlv life as a modeller in the Worcester China Works. 
He came to London in 1866, and was speedily en- 
gaged, without salarv for the first twelve months, in 
the studio of F. H. Foley', R..A. He also joined the 
Royal .Academy Schools, and in 1869 carried off the 
Royal Gold Aledal for Sculpture, the subject set for 
competition being that of Hercules strangling .Antaeus. 

The winning of the Gold Medal was the first step in 
Sir Thomas’ lo.ng and distinguished career, which was 
expressed in part by his successive exhibits in the 
summer exhibitions at the Roy'al lAcademy. But to 
architects and, indeed, to the public generally, the work 
with which his name will always be most prominently 
associated is the sculpture of the national memorial to 
Queen Victoria. “ He threw all his energy, experience 
and skill into the work,” says Sir Aston Webb, “ a 
colossal one for one brain and pair of hands to under- 
take. It took him the best part of twenty years ; happily, 
he lived to see it completed, with the exception of two 
very large bronze groups over the fountains at the base, 
which are now being cast, and should shortly be ready 
for fixing.” 

The record of Sir Thomas Brock’s work is neces- 
sarily with so strenuous a worker a long one, and covers 
the whole gamut of a British sculptor’s art, in which 
work connected with architecture does not take a con- 
spicuous part. He did a very large number of portrait 
busts, of which those of Queen Victoria and Lord 
Leighton are generally considered to be the most suc- 
cessful. Sir .Aston AA'ebb states that he was also respon- 
sible for the .statue of the Prince Consort for the .Albert 
Memorial at Kensington. He did many recumbent 
figures, and there are equestrian statues in the Tate 
Gallery, “ Moment of Peril,” depicting an Indian 
warrior on horseback confronted by a huge serpent 
(1881), which was purchased for the Chantrey Collec- 
tion, and a large ideal figure of the Black Prince (1902), 
which was erected at Leeds. He was also responsible 
for the head of Queen Victoria on the 1897 coinage. 
‘‘ .A man possessing a great and highly accomplished 
talent, his half-century of strenuous work, it is safe to 
say, will rank high amidst that of his contemporaries 
and immediate successors. Sensibility' in modelling, 
power in discerning character, sympathy and grace in 
treatment without loss of strength, combined with 
great technical abilitv, are no mean gifts,” a writer sums 
up his artistic qualities and position in The Times. 
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Sir Thomas Brock married in 1869 (the year in 
which he won the Royal Academy gold medal) Miss 
Hannah Sumner, of Nottingham, who survives him. 


THE LATE MR. COLLINGS BEATSON YOUNG. 

Collings Beatson Young \IJ.centiate\ died after an 
operation on the 13th instant at the age of 64 years. 

He was articled in 1874 Henry Lovegrove, and 

after some years as assistant in various offices he started 
in practice in London and carried out the following 
works : the Bath Club, Dover Street, \V., the Savoy 
Hotel (original building); House, Weybridge Island; the 
planning and construction of the Royal English Opera 
House (elevations and decorations by ^Ir. T. E. Coll- 
cutt) ; extension of Bentley Priory, Great Stanmore ; 
Glenthorne, Great Stanmore ; offices. Budge Row, E.C. ; 
alterations Hyde Park House, for Sir H. W. Layland, 
M.P. ; additions to Wandsworth Town Hall, and many 
alterations to houses and business premises. i\Ir. 
Young passed the District Surveyors’ Examination in 
1906 and was elected a Licentiate in 1910. Through 
backing up a relative in a lawsuit he failed. He after- 
wards rendered most able and useful assistance to many 
architects, being for some time with Air. Delissa Joseph, 
and for twenty-three years with Messrs. G. Elkington 
and Sons. Recently he has been with Messrs. Love- 
grove and Papworth. He lived at Ilford, and gave 
great attention to Church matters. 

During the war he was Pioneer Officer in the ist V.B. 
Essex Regiment, and his only surviving son was a pri- 
soner in Germany for some years. 

Henry Lovegrove [F.J. 

Bryce, John, elected a Fellow in 1879, retired 1908, 
died 22 August 1922. 

SeaRLE, Septimus Cecil, elected an Associate in 1879, 
died 16 September 1922. 

Cheek, Cyril Cleff, elected an Associate in 1916 


VISIT TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 

At the invitation of Sir Frank Baines, of H.M. 
Office of Works, the Art Standing Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. have arranged a visit to Westminster Hall to 
inspect the famous roof on Saturday, 14th October 
1922, at 3 p.m. The work on the roof is now com- 
pleted, the scaffolding will be removed shortly, and an 
opportunity for examining the work is not likely to 
occur again for many years. Members and their 
friends who wish to take part in this visit should apply 
to the Secretary R.LB..A., by whom tickets will be 
supplied. 
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Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Architecture 

The following arrangements have been made for the 
organisation of the Exhibition of Contemporary British 
.Architecture to be held in the galleries of Royal Insti- 
tute from I November to 9 December 1922 : — 

1. All architects in the British Empire are invited to 
subrnit their work. 

2. Work that has already been exhibited elsewhere 
will not be excluded. 

3. Exhibits must be confined to works executed or 
illustrations of works projected since the beginning of 
the twentieth centurv. 

4. -All exhibits must be framed and mav be glazed. 

5. There is no limit to the number of works which 
may be included in one frame. 

6. Models will not be accepted for e.xhibit'on. 

7. Exhibits may consist of photographs, elevations, 
perspective drawings, and small scale plans. The e.xhi- 
bitor may choose whether he will send any or all of 
these. Photographs of drawings are admissible. 

8. .\s the available wall-space ’s very limited it is 
anticipated that not more than 15 square feet of wall- 
space (inclusive of frames) can be allotted to any 
exhibitor. 

9. Charges for packing and transport of exhibits to 
and from the exhibition must be defrayed by the 
e.xhibitors. 

10. .\n insurance policy will be taken out for the 
exhibits w'hile they are in the custody of the R.LB..A., 
but the R.LB..\. will incur no legal liability for loss or 
damage. 

11. The last day for the receipt of drawings and 
photographs will be 7 October 1922. 

12. All exhibits not accepted must be removed by 
exhibitors not later than 22 October 1922. 

13. The exhibition will be open to the general public 
(free), between the hours of ii a.m. and 6 p.m. 

14. There will be a Press view on 30 October, and 
the private view and opening will take place on i 
November 1922.* 

Before forwarding their drawings and photographs to 
the R.I.B.A., intending exhibitors are requested to 
apply to the Secretary R.LB..\. for a copy of a printed 
form which they are asked to complete and enclose with 
their exhibits. 

* The above particulars were published in the JOURNAL on 
22 April. 
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Bye -laws with Respect to 
New Streets and Buildings 

The Secretary of the Ministry of Health has issued the 
following letter to Councils of Boroughs (outside Tondon) 
and Urban and Rural Districts : — 

Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, S.Wi. 

I September 1922. 

Bve-i.aws with respect to New Streets and 
Buildings. 

Sir, — I. I am directed by the Minister of Health to 
bring to the notice of your Council the urgent importance 
of revising any bye-laws in force with respect to new streets 
and buildings if this has not recently been done. 

There is still a large number of local autViorities who for 
manv vears have not altered their bye-laws, which in con- 
sequence are antiquated. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that a local autho- 
ritv are not warranted in retaining bye-laws which may 
hinder private enterprise and are not really required for 
safety or sanitation. 

At present local authorities are able to give some 
measure of relief from inelastic bye-laws by consenting to a 
building under section 25 of the Housing, Town Planning, 
&c. Act, 1919. It has to be remembered, however, that this 
provision is only temporary, and, in any 't'ent, is not a 
satisfactoiA- method of affording permanent relief. More- 
over, the section deals only with buildings for human 
habitation, not with commercial or industrial buildings. 

2. The model bye-laws as to new streets and buildings 
have been frequently revised, particularly in the light of 
the experience of local authorities ; and the present models 
are markedly different from the earlier ones. While they 
secure all the safeguards which local authorities, in the 
interests of the community, can properly require under the 
authorising statutes, they afford a wide margin of elasti- 
city ; and the Minister would urge local authorities who 
have not alreadv done so to revise their bye-laws on the 
lines of the latest models. 

The Departmental Committee on Building Bye-laws re- 
commended that all bye-laws with respect to new streets 
and buildings should be reviewed at least every ten rears , 
the ^Iinister is inclined to think that this task should be 
undertaken at even shorter intervals in order that the local 
authority may be quite sure that their bye-laws provide 
adequatelv for modern requirements. 

3. The'Minister will be glad to know what measures are 
taken in this matter by your Council, if their bye-laws have 
not been revised since the beginning of 1914 ■ and his 
officers w'ill be glad to render any assistance which they 
can in any revision which is undertaken. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A. V. Sy.monds, 
Secretary. 

Copies of the model bye-laws for drafting purposes can be 
obtained without charge from the Ministry. Extra copies of 
this circular and of the nndel bye-laws can be bought directh 


or through any bookseller from H.M. .Stationery Office at the 
following addresses : — 

Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 

28, Abingdon Street, London, S.W.i ; 

37, Peter Street, Manchester ; 

I, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; 

23, Forth Street, Edinburgh. 

The model bye-laws on this subject are : — 

Series IV : The full urban model, for large towns, industrial 
areas, and other thickly populated districts ; 

Series IVa : The rural model (new buildings and certain 
matters in connection with buildings only) in- 
tended primarily for rural areas ; 

Series IVc ; The intermediate model, for parts of rural dis- 
tricts which have become urban in character, or 
for sparsely populated and residential urban dis- 
tricts, small towns, etc. 


FEES PAYABLE TO ARCHITECTS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH STATE-AIDED HOUSING 
SCHEMES. 

In view of the terms of Clause E (4) of General 
Housing Memorandum No. 61, issued by the Ministry 
of Health, the question of the setting up by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects of a tribunal to deal with 
applications is under consideration. All Architects 
who wish to obtain the support of the Royal Institute 
under this Clause are requested to write at once to 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., stating whether they are 
members oI the R.I.B.A. or of one of its Allied Societies 
or of the Society of Architects, or whether they are un- 
attached to any Architectural Organisation, and git'ing 
brief particulars of the cases i’l which they desire to be 
supported. 

.\11 applicants will be informed in due course if it is 
found to be necessary to require the payment of any 
fees to the Tribunal. 

I.\N MacAlister, 

Secrcturv. R.I.B.A. 


Competitions 

RAFFLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 

The President of the Institute has appointed I\Ir. 
John Begg, F. R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this Competition. 

AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

The Secretarv of the Institute has received the 
following cable from the Promoters of the above 
Competition : — “ Auckland Competition, all prize 
winners resident New Zealand, Jury’s report and 
photos winning designs being forwarded early date, 
President Institute Architects congratulates Architec- 
tural Association, three prize winners Us students — 
Gunson." 
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Examinations and 
Scholarships 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.I.B.A. SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 

The Special War E.xamination will be held for the last 
time from ii to 15 December 1922 inclusive. .Applica- 
tions, accompanied by the necessary testimonies of study 
and entrance fees, must be submitted by 4 November 
1922. Candidates who fail to satisfy the Examiners in 
this examination will be required to take the ordinary 
examinations of the Royal Institute if they desire to 
qualify as candidates for the .Associateship. 

Ever,\hd J. Haynes, 

Secretary to the Board. 


BUILDING SURVEYING. 

Examinations for Certificates of Competency to act 
as District Surveyor under the London Building .Act, 
1904, and as Building Surveyor under Local .Acts and 
.Authorities, will be held in London on the 25th, 26th 
and 27th October 1922. .Applications will be received 
until the 7th October. Full particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Ian Mac.Alister, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. ARCHIBALD D.AWN.AY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1922. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir 
-Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British -Archi- 
tects have awarded, for the first time, two Scholarships 
each of £50 per annum for two years, to Mr. E. U 
Channon, -Architectural -Association, and Mr. D. J. .A 
Ross, Robert Gordon’s Technical College, -Aberdeen, and 
one Scholarship of ,£25 per annum, for two years, to .Mr 
C. S. White, -Architectural -Association. The Scholar- 
ships are intended to foster the advanced study of con- 
struction and the improvement generally of constructional 
methods and materials and their influence on design. 

Everard j. Hayn'E.s, 

Secretary. Board of .Architectural Education. 

Members^ Column 

Members, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make knozcn their requirements in this column without charge. 
Communications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address . Where anonymity is desired, 
box numbers tcill be given and answers forwarded. 

ohhlLE Tt) LLT. 

As'OCIatfn have small furniNhufl oftir.* t<» let m Bedh-rd Kdw, 
Mith lUf Df telephone — Ajfpl\ Box The '’^♦•.letary 

K.i B , p CMiidiiit Street, W i 

MR. A r: RBHRLIX. 

Mr \ R Rbmumn. M ‘ .A R LB. A., hi- DiRTu-d an in 

Park ciuiHiber-, Park Rdw . Xottiimhain. m rollabDratioii with 
Me — i- St'K kd.il'- H.iin-'in and S'>n-. .X- R I B A , •»! la iM--ter. 


•DAIIA ’* IDKAL HrXi, Al.nW t o.M PE TITKXX 

l.icEN'ii.Ari R I 13 .-K ttirt-r- i<> prep.ire PersptM ti\e iii ai rordaiH.e 
w ilh tlu ' DUchtl' 'llN Dll Cl 'ID pet 1 ten’s D\\ n I >i aW ; -jrm lal fee hv 
arraimenient - - B<.'.x isd.:,' I’SetiAiaM K I B.A .DConduii Street 

W I 

VRA^iKl' I-t)R SALE. 

Manchestkk ai' hite« t, A R I B A . i <’Htt mplaie- -ah "i hi- 
practice: f.xcclU lU Dlliceb and ( dihut t u >h. Wmild al-o part with 
hiN IiDii-c- III ■-oiiuirv whicii carru-N wuli it a - DimirA <-!h-!tic-!e — 
.\ppB Bi»\ jr * D Seui't-tary R I B A . C'-iulinl Stitt-l \N 

PARTXERSHIPS. 

.\RcnirLci, A R I B..A. . vx-uim.-eeks appomtiiH nt with view in 
Partnership Londmi preferred Small capital. — Apply Box aco, 
I o Se( retary RIBA, o Conduit Street. W i. 

Fellow, with pivu lice in North <-1 Eiiulaiid, wi-heN v> pun ha-f 
-mall practne m Loudon district or Mam ht-ier Fa< tor\- work pre- 
tt-rred . Would <'ou-idtT partiicr’-hip — Reph Box c o Secretary 
RIBA o. Couduit Street. W i 

Architect and Surveyor, with ver\ old-i -tabiished pra> tiie and 
fiood Oth<cs HI the centre ot Kent, offer- to ait in conjunction with 
London architects who may have larae or -mall works in or around 
this district — Apply Box ^34. 1 d Se' letarv RIBA, p Conduu 
Street, V\'.i 

.A-SSociate, 20 miles out of town, de-ire.c London addre-s Xo 
at cual office d< commodation required — Repiv Box i>d4.z < o Sei n • 
tary RIBA 

APPOI-XTMEXT VACANT. 

The Secretary ot the R I B A has Jecened the following cable- 
iiram from Me5->r> Little, Adams and Wood, of Hong Kong — 
•* Kimilvselect for u- energeth cuinpeteut t -.-entialh real architect 
Businesslike Able to take charge Designer essential Single. Age 
underthirtv Efficiently vouched for piofe— lonally and personallv 
Salary 350 Mexi* an dollar- monthly Yearly iiuremeat twenty* 
hve dollars Three years’ eriijaireiiiciit Free ipiarters or allowaiu e 
iiltv dollars. Free pas-age ’ Earlv partiu r-hip prospei’t-. Reter 
selected candidate Pollock LloyclX Acciiue for engagement — 
Little Adams i Wood ■' Aiiv an hitcf t desinuK ot applvmg tor 
till- post should write at oiu e to th« Set retary. Royal Institute 'd 
British Architects. 9 Conduit Street. \V i 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

Associatl 130), with sub-tantial capital, i: years' varied expen 
eu< e. low n anil L<»uiiiry. dt -irt- Mapain-r - pc^-l with view to Partnei’ 
-hip. Energetic and keen business man Good designer and 
tli(*rough knowledge of detail- and pnu'tii al woik. having acted a^ 
clerk of works on -e\cral big ' iiy job- Aitirlcd pupilage and 
trained in A A -ehools. Travelled abroad and held important 
(i()\«-rnmt'ni po-t m EdNl Highe-t refceiu c - — Appl\ Box so. 

* o Secretary R.I B A . u Conduit Street. W.i 

Associate ( 3b} desire- po-t a> « hief a— Kiant t»r otherwise m 
I.omlon di-trn t L.xpurien« ed in all bram Ih-n E\'el!enl refer- 
emc- Part or whole time Moderate -alary — Apply Box 100. 
i o Secretarv R ! B , d Conduit Street. \V i 

A-nistancl H-ndcred b\ A.K I B A at own offii e or otiienvjse,hv 
arrangement. Would be willing to beroine Chief A-si-tant in a good 
Lofidou e or )om aiiotlu r .-\n hitc t w ith a \ lew to IGrtiior-hip. 
— .Apply Box I ( o bcM n tarv R 1 B . d Conduit Street. M i. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JoLRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 125 . a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., q Conduit Street, W.i . 


Dates of Publication. — 1921: 12th, 26th November; loth. 
24tb December. 19^2 : 14th, 28th Januar>- ; iith, 25th Feb- 
ruar\’ ; iith, 25th March : 8th, 22nd April ; 6th, 20th May ; 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July ; 19th August ; 23rd September ; 
2ist October, 
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Life and Work a Century Ago 
AnOutline of theCareerof Sir John Soane, r. a., f.r.s.,f.s.a. 

Professor of Architecture in the Roval Academy 
Founder of the Sir John Soane Museum, etc., etc.^ 

By ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.], F.S.A., CURATOR OF SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM 


S PEAKING to architects it should not be necessary 
to explain who the architect and owner of No. 13, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was. nor why he should have 
established a centre for architectural study and research. 

A century, however, is a good while ago, and so it 
seemed to me that it would be interesting if I en- 
deavoured to carrv your thoughts back for that distance 
of time and, so far as it is possible, recall the times and 
circumstances amidst which John Soane lived and 
worked. The Muse of History has many and strange 
wavs of vindicating herself, but I shall leave to others 
anv modern applications that his story may seem to 
suggest. 

John Soane was born at Whitchurch, near Reading, 
in lyyt, and came to London in 1768, the year in which 
the Adams began the Adelphi. Robert Adam (1728- 
1 792) had returned from Italy J anuary 1 758 when Soane 
was five years old, and had therefore already been in 
practice in London for ten years. As Robert Adam died 
in 1792 the young man witnessed twenty-four t’^ears of 
Adam’s career in London. We all agree in a general 
wav that early impressions have a most important in- 

* A paper read before the Leicester Society of Architects, 
3 Feb., 1922, by Arthur T. Bolton [E.], F.S..-\ , Curator of 
Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


fluence, and in the case of Soane there has been a good 
deal of misunderstanding, due to a failure to realise the 
conditions under which he lived and worked. 

In a general way architects are all aware that the 
Georgian period is pretty sharply divided into an early 
and late style, and that this later period is known as 
Adam. Evidentlv, therefore, something in the nature 
of a revolution in taste was taking place at the very time 
that Soane came up as a young man to George Dance’s 
office as a pupil. As a matter of fact, 177° may be 
taken as a date when imitation became general, and 
from that time up to the opening of the great war in 
1793, work in the Adam style was general. 

Of course, it was not an unchallenged supremacy. 
There was the old Palladian School, relying on Inigo 
Jones and Wren in theory, but in practice really in- 
fluenced hy James Gibbs (1683-1754), the immediate 
leader before Adam. The church of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields (1722-36) was a standard by which, as James 
Elmes has pointed out, a whole school judged current 
practice. Sir William Chambers, R.A., was engaged 
in 1769 in founding the Royal Academy, with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as first president. He was bitterly 
opposed to Adam innovations, as well as to the Greek in- 
fluence of James Stuart ( — 1788), who in 1762 published 
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the first volume of the Antiquities of Athens. Neither 
Adam nor Stuart became members of the Royal 
Academy. In 1772, however, a new star appeared, 
James Wyatt (1746-1813), securing with his Pantheon 
in the Oxford Road (1770-72), at one bound, an almost 
European reputation. The Academy practically at once 
elected him as a member, and he was from this time the 
leading rival of Robert Adam, as James Stuart carried 
out very little actual work. 

Young Soane was almost at once introduced into this 
circle of the leading architects of the day. George 
Dance, R.A., his first master, was son of old Dance, 
who had built the ^Mansion House, in despite of the 
opposition of the influential circle that surrounded Lord 
Burlington at Burlington House. Dance was a master 
carpenter, or shipwright, but he had evidently deter- 
mined that his two sons should have all the advantages 
that education and study abroad could give. 

George and his elder brother, who was a painter, 
were in Rome together, and from a letter home to his 
father we learn that George competed for the prize at the 
Parma Academy, because he distrusted the Scotch in- 
fluence at Rome, evidently referring to Robert IMilne’s 
(1734-1811) recent success (1758). Dance was suc- 
cessful at Parma, and was elected a member of that 
Academy, as was also Soane later on. 

Dance succeeded his father as City architect, and had 
as his chief assistant a certain James Peacock, a man of 
some character, and possessed of an analytical power of 
thought. 

It seems most probable that it was through Peacock 
that young Soane was brought to London. The exact 
facts are not known, but I think it likely that, the boy’s 
father being a master bricklayer or small builder, Pea- 
cock may have come across him on some work and early 
recognised his promising abilities. The boy was hand- 
some, quick, enthusiastic, and possessed of considerable 
charm of manner, as well as of unlimited power of work. 
He was to suffer as time went on from certain counter- 
balancing qualities, but, if he made certain lasting 
enmities, he held lifelong friendships with equal tena- 
city. Many of the current stories about Soane appear 
to be very idle tales, such as become current about all 
men who arrive at high distinction. 

Soane only remained two years with Dance because 
he thought he recognised in his master too much of the 
artist and too little of the practical architect. He ac- 
cordingly arranged to transfer himself to Henry Hol- 
land, jun., son of the well-known builder, who had been 
employed by Robert Adam and other architects. 

The friendship, however, with the Dances remained 
lifelong, and it would even appear that the master was 
inclined to depend on the brilliant pupil. In 1802 Dance 
writes to Soane about a house, which he is very keen on, 
but it is making him miserable, and “ would you let me 
look at your plan (Tyringham). I want to steal from it.” 
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Dancein certain crises in Soane’s life writes tohisformer 
pupil in a tone of affectionate warning, which proves the 
permanence of their relationship. .Almost the last act of 
Soane’s life was that, at the age of 83, he travelled down to 
his master’sson’shouse to arrange for the purchase of the 
Dance Cabinet, now in the Museum, and containing 
his master’s original drawings. .As an architect George 
Dance, R..A., has been, I fancy, rather misunderstood. 
He\\asaneclectic,with a tendencvtoseek after newforms 
of expression. The position, alwavs a dangerous one, 
was especially so in his case, because he certainly lacked 
concentration in his pursuit of arehitecture. Ulti- 
mately he gave it up, and produced the famous series 
of portrait drawings, by which he is still known. His 
masterpiece was Newgate Prison (1770) one of the 
most expressive buildings ever built. The origin of 
the design seems to me to trace back to San Michele’s 
work, and to be the result of a purposeful elimination of 
features. I do not personally regard it as derived from 
Piranesi’s Carceri studies, as has been suggested. 
.Another powerful design is the interior of the Great 
Room at Lansdowne House, which, though actuallv 
carried out by Robert Smirke, owes its special features 
to Dance. It is not clear whether Soane actually 
worked on the Newgate design, but pending its partial 
rebuilding after the Gordon Riots, in 17S0, Soane, who 
had just returned from his travels, had meetings with 
Dance and Peacock “ about the Newgate business,” 
which seems to show that he had probably been con- 
nected with it before. 

-Although .Soane was only fifteen when he came to 
London, and was quite poor, he began apparently at 
once to buy books, at first chiefly on mathematical sub- 
jects. There are in his library books with his name 
and date, the earliest being ” Whitechapel, 1767,” 
possibly a record of some earlv trip to London. This 
habit of buying books continued to his dving day, so 
that at his death he had 8,000, of which 4,000 deal with 
architecture and the allied arts. 

^^ith Henry Holland Soane seems to have been 
very happily placed, and I imagine that he must have 
arrived at a good position in the office. He speaks of 
being engaged on Claremont, an important house of 
the period, then building for the famous Lord Clive 
(died 1774), on an estate which had belonged to the late 
Prime Alinister, the Duke of Newcastle. There was an 
oblong room, which by columns was formed into an oval 
with an eliptic domed ceiling, and this was apparentlv 
designed by Soane, while with Holland. The little 
fayade in AAhitehall, next to the Treasury, added by 
Holland to an older house, has much in common with 
Soanes ideas and \sork. Particularlv the pupil ad- 
mired the suite of rooms at Carlton Palace, built by 
Holland for the Prince of Wales (after George I\h), in 
1786. On the practical side Soane came in touch with 
building and surveying for prices, and began to collect 
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priced bills and data, which ultimately led to his be- 
coming an acknowledged expert in such matters. Only 
bis amazing energy and power of work could have 
enabled him to deal successfully with so many subjects, 
as his varied official and private duties later on required. 
He joined the newlv started Academy Schools, and this 
brought him into touch with Sir William Chambers, 
R..A., the all powerful Treasurer. Somerset House 
was begun in 1776, and was hardly completed at the 
time of Chambers’ death in 1796. 

Somerset House, of course, has never been really 
completed. The Academy was transferred there in 
1780, the year in which, as I have mentioned, Soane 
returned from his travels. There was some trouble 
with settlements before Chambers’s death, and Dance 
and Soane were called in as referees. I want you to 
realise the nature of the influences to which Soane v.as 
subjected, because it will enable you to understand the 
originality of the Bank, the first part of which was com- 
pleting in 1796. 

At the Academy Soane won. in 1772, the [Measured 
[Medal for a drawing of the fa9ade of Inigo Jones’s 
[Banqueting House in Whitehall. He then, in 1774, com- 
peted for the Gold [Medal, but by a mistake in the day 
of delivery this first design was disqualified. Nothing 
daunted he tried again, and won the prize in 1776. 
AVhile engaged on this design one of his companions 
arranged a birthday party on the river. Soane at the 
last moment excused himself, owing to the unfinished 
state of his drawings, and as one of the party, who 
could not swim, was drowned, Soane, who was equally 
unqualified, considered that this devotion to h's work 
had saved himself from a watery grave. Later on in the 
same way a fear that he would not be able to do adequate 
work led him to give a casting vote against extending 
the voyage of himself and his party from Sicily to 
Athens. This was particularly unfortunate as it turned 
out, but it illustrates the practical side of his character 
and his determination to secure lasting results, based 
on serious work, from his opportunity of travel. 

The night, 10 December 1776, on which Soane re- 
ceived the Gold Medal was that on which Sir Joshua 
delivered the seventh of his thirteen famous “ Dis- 
courses.” Fifty years later a fellow student, who had 
been present, recollected how full of praise, encourage- 
ment, and hope had been the words of Reynolds to the 
winner. Sir William Chambers was as much pleased, 
and introduced young Soane to the King, and, before 
Soane’s departure, 18 March 1778, gave him a copy of a 
long letter of advice, which in fact is an outline of 
Chambers’ own attitude towards architecture, as we see 
it at length in the Civil Architecture (1759), so well 
known to all students. 

Despite this powerful orthodox influence Soane was 
responsive to the opposing school of Robert Adam, 
James Wyatt, George Dance, and Henry Holland. 

X 2 


The companion with whom he set out was Robert 
Brettingham (born 1750), a nephew' of Mathew (died 
1778 '), who mav be described as a Palladian of the 
earlier school of Burlington, Kent, and Ware. They 
passed through Paris, and Soane’s passport for Italy is 
signed bv Louis XVI, as that for his return was by the 
famous Cardinal Bernis, the French Ambassador at 
Rome. 

King George’s well-known interest in “ [My Acade- 
my ” gave a prestige to the early travelling students, 
which must have been of great service. Consequently 
at Rome Soane was aided by Sir William Hamilton, 
the Bishop of Derry, afterwards first Marquess of 
Bristol, and bv Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camel- 
ford. The circle of friends at Rome, however, did not 
distract Soane’s resolute attention to work. Forty 
years later his son John, writing from Rome (1819), 
notes the extraordinary labours of Taylor and Creasy, 
and adds that no one had done so much w’ork since his 
father’s own day. Soane, in fact, measured the Pantheon 
and other great buildings, besides making a most com- 
plete and detailed set of drawings of the Temple at 
Tivoli, which Dance had also previously studied. 

All his life Soane was distinguished by a certain 
power of mind, a difficult quality to describe, or analyse. 
This was a link with the witty, though eccentric, Bishop 
of Derry, and they became close friends and travelled 
together. The association W'as valuable to Soane, w'ho 
thus found himself in a society learned in the classics 
and in the history of art. With a party of gentlemen 
of position Soane, as a draughtsman, made a tour in 
Sicily and as far as Malta, but the expedition turned 
back before it reached Greece. This proved to be un- 
fortunate, because Soane’s actual first-hand knowiedge 
of Greek work was limited to Paestum and the Sicilian 
remains, and he never had the advantage of seeing the 
Parthenon. What he saw, however, was enough to 
establish the Grecian Doric as a first favourite in his 
mind. This, combined with the influence of the Abbe 
Laugier’s Essai stir Architecture (Paris, 1755) drew his 
mind still further aw'av from the orthodox school of 
Sir William Chambers, R.A. Of the Essai to w'hich I 
refer there are no less than eleven copies in the Soane, 
and I judge that it was Soane’s practice to give copies to 
his favourite pupils. The idea of the book is a Puritan 
reformation of the Jesuit style that had prevailed in 
Europe during the times of Louis XIV and XV. It 
preaches the everlasting “ return to nature,” which in 
this case meant back to the earliest columnar form of 
building. The pure columnar order of the temple is 
to be used, without basements, domes, or composite 
features. The story is a very old one, but it requires 
to be recorded here because this influence ultimately 
led Soane into some of his most serious difficulties. 

The young student should have been three years 
abroad, for which he was allowed j(j6o a year and 
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the same sum for the journey out and back. Un- 
fortunately, the Bishop, who had succeeded to the title 
and returned to England (1779), wrote urgently in 1780 
to Soane inviting him to return at once to build him 
houses, both at Downhill in Ireland, and Ickworth in 
Suffolk, Soane, it may be remarked, was combining 
with his measured study of buildings in Italy the pro- 
duction of important designs. Thus he sent home and 
exhibited at the Academy a vast design for a British 
Senate House, and he obtained the particulars to com- 
pete for the Academ.ic Medal at Parma. In the same 
way he had alreadv made some designs for the Bishop. 
The temptation, thus addressed to him in 1780, when 
he had been awav only two years, struck at the practical 
element in Soane’s nature ; the offer seemed to be the 
certaintv of a secure position and a great career. He 
returned therefore in haste, abandoning plans of work 
at Vicenza, etc., and crossed over at once to Ireland, 
where he staved six weeks with his patron. The 
Bishop, however, was a man of very variable temper, 
and the unfortunate student, burning to get to work, 
found himself dancing attendance on an amateur archi- 
tect. All his life Soane was to suffer from a kind of 
nervous crisis or panic, known to his friends of this time 
as “ Your fancies.” Probably this tendency tvas ex- 
asperated by his habitual condition of overwork, but to 
a considerable extent it was constitutional. .\ great 
phvsician looking at his portrait (1829) by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R..\., remarked that it was ” a suffering 
face.” It can easily be understood therefore that 
Soane’s patience now gare way, and he asked leave to 
return to England. He crossed over to the North and 
visited some of the friends he had made in Rome, and 
then returned to London to start unaided for himself. 

The breach with the Bishop was final, conciliation was 
fotrnd of no avail, and the loss was great on both side -, 
as the patron got into hopeless difficulties and the archi- 
tect lost a great opportunity. Soane, who looked back 
on his time in Italy as the happiest of his life, saying 
that ” it passed like a dream,” never forgave the 
Bishop. In writing his Memoirs in 1833, 53 years 
later, he sets it all out in detail. It was, oi course, a 
thoughtless and wrong interference with the career of 
a briUiant student of great promise. On the other hand, 
Soane must have felt that he had departed from his strict 
duty in not fulfilling the three years, and thus at the end 
of his life he must, probably from some misconception 
of what a Professor of Architecture in the Academy 
could admit, have given currency to the idea that he 
went to Italy in 1777, making three years. The actual 
date I have established from his contemporary note 
books was, definitely, 18 March 1778- d his day he 
was accustomed to keep and look back upon, often with 
some comment, contrasting his happiness then and at 
the moment of writing. It is also significant that he 
fi.xed 24 March for the presentation of the Gold Medal 


in 1835, and also appointed it as the distribution day of 
his fund for distressed architects. 

Soane’s life is full of very human touches. A great 
fighter, he nevertheless felt deeplv the opposition he 
raised, and he never entirely learnt to refrain from mak- 
ing public his misfortunes and grievances. He had 
that craving for sympathy which is at once a source of 
strength and weakness in the artist. 

Indignant, but sorelv depressed, Soane arrived in 
London, and proceeded to take rooms in IMargaret 
Street, close to Portland Place, where James Adam was 
carrying on his great building scheme (1778-80). James 
W yatt had built himself a house on land belonging to 
Lord Foley, whose great house blocked the southern 
end of Portland Place. IVvatt’s house still exists, and 
during his lifetime (he died 1813) it was rather a centre 
for architects to settle round. Even as late as 1827 Sir 
Charles Barry moved to Foley Place from his first 
address in Ely Place, Holborn (1820). 

The year 1780 was a time when great courage must 
have been needed to start a practice. The war had 
been a great disaster, the country was disturbed and 
uneasy, as the Gordon riots soon showed. The totter- 
ing personal rule of the King, through Lord North’s 
Ministry (1770-82), could obviously not last much 
longer, and fresh men would be required if peace was 
to be re-established . 

A subject of the day was the building of peniten- 
tiaries, the outcome of Howard’s labours and crusades. 
Soane decided to compete for two, and chose as his 
motto “ Mihi turpi relinqiti,” and ever after, in times of 
trial, he recalled the device as a watchword. Dance, 
for instance, writes to him “ Remember your motto,” 
on an occasion when his pupil stood in need of en- 
couragement. Nothing came of Soane’s effort, and he 
ever after avoided competitions. He could not, it is 
true, from his official position actually denounce them, 
but, as one of his friends pointed out, his practice 
showed his real beliefs in the matter. 

About this time, however, the Eastern Counties, and 
Norfolk in particular, were doing well in agriculture. 
The friends Soane had made employed him on small 
house building and alterations, and he soon enjoyed 
a country practice, which only his indomitable energy 
enabled him to carry on. 

His office hours were always twelve — 7 to 7 and 8 to 8 
summer and winter — and on his journeys to his works 
he used to cover great distances on horseback or driving. 
He records sometimes “ passing through mountains of 
snow,” travelhng all night and day, in the intervals 
of hard work at home on his drawings. Much of his 
work was done on the same lines that Robert .-kdam had 
followed. Soane had a succession of superior me- 
chanics, who acted as foreman and clerk of works in 
one, directing master tradesnaen or individual labour, 
the work being often paid direct through himself. At 
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the same time the idea of quantities was beginning to 
be developed, because schedules of work were pre- 
pared and priced by the architect, forming a detail 
estimate. Selected tradesmen then offered for the 
work, establishing a schedule of prices, after which 
there was some kind of final measurement. It sounds 
extremely complicated, and led to boxes of papers, 
records of hours, work, and cash payments, and it seems 
to me that it was only possible at all with an architect 
of Soane's special gifts. It explains the gigantic 
troubles into which so many others fell, in regard 
to the cost of their work. In .Soane’s hands the 
work, despite all his alterations, and the flu:d 
character of his changing design would come out at, 
or within, the actual estimate he had already given. 
He was exceedingly sensitive on the point of pro- 
fessional honour. When the first club, or earlv Insti- 
tute of Architects, was being established, a sub-com- 
mittee of Soane and Holland was appointed (179:) to 
draw up the definition of an architect, and the wording 
is the same as that which Soane had already given, in 
the preface to his book of designs published in 1788. 
He says : “ The business of the architect is to make 
the designs and estimates, to direct the works, and to 
measure and value the different parts, he is the inter- 
mediary agent between the employer, whose honour and 
interests he is to study, and the mechanic whose rights 
he is to defend. His situation implies great trust ; he 
is responsible for the mistakes, negligencies, and 
ignorancies of those he employs, and, above all, he is 
to take care that the workmen’s bills do not exceed his 
own estimate. If these are the duties of an architect, 
with what propriety can his situation and that of the 
builder or contractor be united ■ ” 

Soane never varied from this high standard, which 
he repeats in his last writings. It seems to be the basis 
on which the modern profession of architecture has 
since rested. 

It is worthy of note that Napoleon soon after in his 
Code established the responsibility of the architect in 
France. I imagine therefore that Delorme’s delightful 
audacity is still in use across the Channel : “ The a chi- 
tect should be careful in the choice of his client.” 

Soane therefore, undeterred by the difficulties of the 
times, pursued his work with such success that in five 
years he was paying his expenses. In 1784 he took a 
partner, who became the mainspring of his life for the 
next thirty years. Eliza Smith, who unfortunately did 
not live to become Lady Soane, was niece of George 
Wyatt, a builder of Albion Place, just across Blackfriars 
Bridge. The Wyatts were an immense family, and I 
do not know exactly what the relationship to James 
Wyatt was, but Soane and Wyatt were always great 
friends, and, on the sudden death of the latter, the 
widow depended upon Soane for help and assistance, 
being left wholly unprovided for. 
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Some money was inherited from George Wyatt in 
the form of house property, and the houses in Albion 
Place came ultimately to Soane. Four years later than 
his marriage began the real public career of the young 
architect, because, with the support of William Pitt, 
then Prime Minister, he was chosen out of fifteen com- 
petitors as architect to the Bank of England, in suc- 
cession to Sir Robert Tavlor. 

It is impossible to deal with that subject here. I 
must just premise that the original Bank as built by 
Sampson had been extended bv Tavlor in the form of 
two low wings. The work consisted of single storey 
halls, very much like the interior of St. Martins in the 
Fields, and of similar lath and plaster construction. 

Soane rrade a general survey plan of the existing 
building, and found that the wet penetrating under the 
lead roofing had rotted the main beams. He proposed 
the rebuilding of the eastern portion in fireproof con- 
struction, using stone, brick, and fireclay pots for piers, 
arches, vaults and domes. The first part was finished 
coincident with the death of Sir William Chambers, 1796. 
The destruction of Taylor’s work was resented, but the 
crowning offence wasthecharacterof thenew work. The 
favourite student of the .\cademy had kicked over the 
traces. Had not Sir William Chambers, in his last 
edition of the Civil Archileciure (1791), triumphed over 
the early collapse of James Stuart’s Greek attempts, 
and here is young .Soane giving us flutes without 
fillets, flat antae in place of decent pilasters, together 
with indescribable incised lines and surfaces, the 
whole crowned by acroters unknown to Palladian 
tradition. The building, in fact, though not truly Greek, 
was a real pioneer of the Greek revival, which was not 
to become completely effective until after the great war 
(1793-1815) "as over. The Bank is therefore a transi- 
tion building of the greatest importancein the long chain 
of English architecture. The new interiors were even 
more objectionable to the older school. Taylor’s 
Rotunda, decently dressed in the Orders, had been re- 
placed by a naked piece of Roman-like building, with 
little more than fluted lines as surfaces of interest, and 
all the customary trimming.= had been rudely scrapped. 
The New Bank made as much row, in fact, as a futurist 
might do, if he could, to-dav. 

Some wag rose to the occasion and produced a 
ballad in rhyme, headed “ The Alodern Goth.” I 
cannot give it here, but it spoke inter alia of the 
building as “ ribbed like loins of pork.” 

Soane was nowup to the eyes in work, because in 1792 
he had started a house for himself. No. 12, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, which he occupied in 1794. In the latter 
year he was also ordered by a Committee of the House 
of Lords to prepare plans for a new House of Lords, 
thus entering upon a task which had been the goal of 
all leading architects of the eighteenth century. Here, 
again, I cannot enter upon a complicated and interest- 
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ing subject. It is only necessary to say in passing that 
the growing development of the war, which had begun 
in 1793, shelved Soane’s design, and that when the 
matter became urgent in 1800, James Wyatt, who had 
succeeded Sir William Chambers as Surveyor- General, 
claimed the work by reason of his official position. 
This was a real hardship, and one of the great disap- 
pointments of Soane’s life. At the moment, however, 
all seemed most promising. He had been elected A.R..-\. 
in 1795, and, engaged on his great scheme, heard nothing 
of this libellous skit, and it might have remained un- 
known to him but for an accident which caused the 
explosion. The character of James Wyatt is not very easy 
to understand ; probablv the fact that he was taken to 
Italy at fourteen and had spent six years abroad, and had 
become suddenly famous at twenty-two, had something 
to do with a curiouslv detached attitude of mind. About 
this time he had completed the London Tavern, where 
he gave a dinner to members of the .Architects’ Club 
and his friends. Soane was not present, and Wyatt 
actuallv allowed copies of this skit to be placed on the 
table for each guest, and read it aloud himself for their 
amusement. Even so, this might have passed, but 
just then an important work was pending in Leadenhall 
Street. The East India Company had a long frontage, 
and, feeling that their surveyor, Jupp, was not adequate 
alone for a work of this importance, so near the Royal 
Exchange, the Bank, etc., required that designs should 
be invited from six leading architects. In addition 
to Wyatt, Holland, and others, Soane was included in 
the list of the chosen. Jupp thereupon took upon him- 
self to urge the omission of Soane’s name, and suc- 
ceeded in his invidious request. It was inevitable, 
however, that this should become known, and Soane 
was naturally furious at what he considered was a 
monstrous slight. It will be understood that the 
Architects Club had been started as a very select body 
to which only medallists, or members of academies, 
like those of Rome and Parma, could belong. Jupp, 
however, had somehow been included, and pressure 
within the club was now brought to bear upon him to 
effect a reconciliation with Soane. 

As is not infrequently the case, the trouble was 
thereby only inflamed. At this point the previous skit, 
and another, which purported to be an epitaph of Sir 
William Chambers, but was really a denunciation of 
Soane, were communicated to the victim, who also dis- 
covered that they were actually being advertised for sale 
in the newspapers. That settled the matter, and he 
decided to treat the publications as a libel. Two well- 
known counsel, whom he consulted, unwisely reported 
that the writings were actionable. Thus was opened up 
a series of unfortunate retaliatory attacks and counter 
attacks, which to a considerable extent clouded Soane’s 
life, and consumed much of his precious time and energy . 
It further inspired him to write a notable pamphlet. 


which Isaac D ’Israeli considered as one of the most 
spirited of the time. That age was disfigured by dis- 
graceful literary and personal attacks. No respectable 
paper to-day would admit the sort of thing that was 
then claimed to be “ fair, accurate, and candid criti- 
cism.” George Wightwick, writing after Soane’s 
death, truly remarks that “ no one was less indebted to 
public support,” and there never was a case proving 
better that “ ridicule fails to kill.” It is a remarkable 
thing that Soane, amid all these and other repeated 
attacks, pursued his own path and ended ultimately as 
the venerable head of the profession, to whom all in 
1835 joined in doing honour. 

In 1802 Soane became a full member of the Academy, 
and in 1806, on the retirement of his master Dance, 
who had never even attempted to lecture, the pupil 
was elected Professor of Architecture. 

The .Academy had sadly fallen off under Benjamin 
West, the feeble successor to Reynolds. In this very 
year James Wyatt was President, West having been 
forced to resign. So disgusted, however, was the first 
architect president that he retired, and West was re- 
instated. Farrington, an indifferent artist, had suc- 
ceeded to Chambers as dictator, and belonging to his 
party was old Robert Smirke, the painter, known now 
only as the father of that dull architect. Sir Robert, 
author of the British Museum, the Mint, and similar 
works. 

A feud existed between old Smirke and Soane, 
apparently arising from the fact that Soane had turned 
young Robert out of his office as too hopeless a pupil. 
Elected Professor, Soane took up his new duties with 
characteristic energy and thoroughness. For three years 
he worked at his lectures, which he began as a course of 
six in 1810. In the fourth lecture, however, he com- 
mented upon the newCovent Garden Theatre, byyoung 
Smirke, opened in 1809. All that Soane said was a 
truism, but it served to ignite a latent powder-magazine. 
A hasty resolution of the Academy, conveyed to Soane 
with a complete lack of form and courtesy, was accepted 
as a challenge, and the Professor replied by promptly 
suspending his lectures. The struggle lasted for the 
next two years. Soane showed policy and discrimina- 
tion, the extremists were overborne, and in 1812 the 
series of lectures was resumed, and continued to be 
given up to Soane’s death. In 1809 he began the present 
Museum, by the building of the domed portion on the 
rear part of the next door house. No. 13. Soane had 
been struck by the absence of casts, drawings and 
models at the Academy for the use of students, and his 
love of collecting was greatly stimulated by this definite 
objective. In 1812 he rebuilt the front part of No. 13, 
and then moved into the new house, which was com- 
pleted by 1814. 

At this same period he was building Dulwich 
Gallery, with a mausoleum attached to the memory of 
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his steadfast friend, Sir Francis Bourgeois, R.A. All 
this time his two sons, John and George, had been 
growing up and had left Cambridge. Soane had enter- 
tained great visions for John; as early as 1800 he had 
started a country retreat, Pitzharger, at Ealing, bui Fl- 
ing a house of an architectural character, which his 
son might occupy as a young architect. Neither of 
the boys, however, had any talent or real inclination 
for architectu'e. and vor^e still, they had no definite 
ideas at all. They had vague literarv aspirations, 
and that was all. Soane was bitterlv disappointed; 
he envied the Wyatt, Cockerell and Hardwick families. 
Of all his own numerous pupils, the m.ost gifted was 
Basevi, and it was tragic that he was not Soane's own 
son. Soane was a good master, and helped his pupils on 
leaving to travel, and in other ways. Their letters from 
abroad serve to illustrate his own character. Those of 
Basevi breathe a spirit totally lacking in the simul- 
taneous letters of young Soane, and the contrast must 
have been bitter to the unfortunate father. The case of 
the second son became much more serious, and his 
conduct precipitated a crisis. Mrs. Soane died almost 
suddenly in November, 1815, only a year after the move 
to the new house ; and after this shock life assumed a 
different aspect for Soane. Probably only his intense 
interest in architecture preserved his intellect and 
maintained his hold on life ; but an element of sadness 
and loneliness now clouded tco often the mind of the 
former bright, handsome and enthusiastic student. 
The house, so characteristic of himself, became a 
“ purgatory,” and he mostly resorted to the little 
official residence, which he had built in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital, where he held the post of resident 
architect. 

Pitzhanger had been sold (Nm.as, 1810) before his 
wife’s death, on the definite failure of their hopes for 
the son ; and Soane to the end regretted “ the Gothic 
feasts and intellectual banquets ” at which he had 
entertained the Academv Circle and so many f)f the 
leading men of the day. To a man of his active habits 
it was nothing to walk to Ealing and back ; and the 
house, about six miles frcm H}de Park Corner, served 
as the weekend resort of these days. The little house at 
Chelsea, so intimately associated with the last twentv 
years of Soane’s life, has, unfortunately, been destroved. 
but Pitzhanger, altered it is true, remains as a Public 
I.ibrary. 

From this time his eyesight becam.e a trouble, and in 
1824 he had an operation for cataract. The fact that he 
was 71, however, did not diminish his interest in 
architecture. Since the death of James Wyatt (1813) the 
cfhee of Survevor-General had been reorganised untler 
a political head, with three official architects — Nash, 
Soane and Smirke — to act as technical advisers and 
administrators. Nash depended on the favour of 
George IV, and the position was a very difficult one for 
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Soane. Parliament pas.-^ed an Act (1818) to expend a 
million on building churches after the peace — the 
housing scheme of those davs. Soane’s advice, fixing the 
cost at ,/]30,ooo each, was rejected ; and two classes, of 
£20,000 and £10.000 each, were established. He him- 
self built two or three churches ; hut it is evident that he 
was half-hearted in the matter. The voting man who 
most distinguished himself was the future Sir Charles 
Barry, R.A., who, returning from his grand tour in 
1820, established himself in Ely Place, where Soane 
called upon him. 1 do not think that .Soane's kind- 
ness to the young man has been at all realised. He 
afforded him early opportunities in connection with 
these churches ; and mv belief is that the companion 
with whom he started abroad, and the ladv whom he 
married, both belonged to the .Soane circle. 

The year 1S24 was a disastrous one for Soane, as a 
violent attack was made, bv the rising school of 
Mediaevalists and Antiquarians, on the new Law- 
Courts which he was building adjoining Westminster 
Hall. No architect to-day would, I think, regard Soane 
as having been wrong in his main position, which was 
that his Palladian fayade, carrying on the main lines of 
Yilliam Kent’s existing building, was better as a 
contrast to the Gothic north end of the Plall than an 
imitated new Gothic addition could have been. Un- 
fortunately Soane wavered, and put himself in the wrong 
by offering to Gothicise his classic design, which was 
already nearly completed. A committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed, a long wrangle ensued, 
accompanied by unlimited abuse of the architect, and a 
ridiculous decision was finally arrived at. The plan 
was spoilt by pulling down and setting back the front 
block, and an amateur Gothic design, of which Soane 
washed his hands, was substituted for his own Palladian 
faqade. 

Probably failing health accounted for another un- 
fortunate aft'air over the new Board of Trade and Privv 
Council offices in Y hitehall. Someone blundered over 
the setting out, and the building could never be com- 
pleted. In 1844 Barry, after Soane’s death, successfiillv 
recast and completed the building as the present 
rreasiiry, and practically nothing remains of Soane’s 
design. 

Soane’s masterpiece, the Bank, was now about com- 
pleted, the Threadneedle fayade being the 1 ast part to 
be undertaken, dhirty-five years had elapsed since his 
appointment, and yet the great work has a iinitv which 
gives no idea ot the series of additions and transforma- 
tions by which it assumed its final form. There is in 
existence a letter from Allan Cunningham, the author ot 
the I. lies of British . li chitects, Painters and Sculptors, in 
which he reters to Soane " as the most original British 
architect since \anbrugh.” His work has, in fact, 
character, it arouses opposition, not so great, of course, 
as was the case at the time, but sufficient to prove its- 
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possession of that quality. In addition, the work is 
always refined and never vulgar. The student should, 
therefore, examine it with respect and attention, and 
decide for himself what it may be that he himself finds 
to be lacking, from the point of view of the highest 
standard of the old masters. The last work of Soane 
was the State Paper Office, of 1829-1833, in St. James’s 
Park, now no longer existing. It shows the definite in- 
fluence of the new star then rising, as it belongs to the 
Astylar Italian, which Barry was then introducing at the 
Villa Attree, Brighton, and the Travellers’ Club, in Pall 
Mall. The career of Soane thus runs through from 
Adam and Chambers to Barry. Born under George II, 
he lived through the long reign of 60 years of George III, 
through George IV and William IV, the last of whom 
knighted him in 1831, and his death took place only five 
months before the accession of Queen Victoria. 

Wren spent 35 years in building St. Paul’s, but Soane 
was 45 years architect to the Bank of England, retiring 
in 1833. 

After his retirement Soane gave increased attention 
to authorship. His first book came out, while a 
student, in 1777, and after a variety of trials, for writing 
was not easy to him, he brought out his chief work, the 
quarto Description of the House (1835-36). His pupil, 
C. J. Richardson, was the illustrator, and George Bailey, 
who had been quite 30 years in the office, was probably the 
amanuensis. These two old pupils remained with him to 
his death, and Bailey became the first Curator of the 
Museum (1837-60). In all something like 50 pupils 
and assistants had been in the office, and several now 
held good positions in the profession. Nash had gone 
down in a cloud of official and Parliamentary censure, 
and it was felt that Soane’s great services and high 


standard of professional conduct deserved recogni- 
tion. Remem.brance of former strife was put aside, 
and it was resolved to present a Gold Medal to Sir John 
Soane as head of the profession. This event, which 
Soane recognised as “ a ray of sunshine gilding the 
close of his life,” took place on 24 March 1835 his 
house, when Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, R.A. (architect of 
Windsor Castle), presented the medal, and Barry, 
Donaldson, and others of the Committee, together with 
300 subscribers, were present. To acknowledge and 
record this happy reunion Soane gave f^,ooo as a fund 
for distressed architects’ widows and children, the in- 
come to be annually distributed on the same day and 
in the same place. 

This represented in part the continuance of the 
private assistance he had given himself for very many 
3'ears. The extent of his charitv was unknown, but it 
was realised that it was very considerable. 

Sir John Soane died, at the age of 84, on 20 January 
1837, in his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was 
buried in old St. Pancras Churchyard in a rem.arkable 
tomb, designed by himself for his wife in 1816. His 
eldest son, John, who died in 1823, is also buried 
there. 

The gift of Sir John Soane’s house, with all its 
wonderful contents, with the object of “ Promoting the 
study of Architecture and the Allied Arts,” arrested 
even the attention of the public. So strangely, how- 
ever, are we constituted that for ten who have any idea 
of Sir John Soane’s life and aims, ninety will be found to 
have heard that he was an eccentric, who disinherited 
his sons and sealed up his papers in a cupboard, 
apparently for the needless confusion of his executors 
and trustees. 



X 3 


Bank of England. Section of the Consols Dividend Office, Rotunda, and Four Per Cent. Office 

(as designed), 1805. 
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Showing New Building for Illumination Experiments at National Physical 
Laboratora", in coltise of erection 


The Lighting of Public Buildings : 

Scientific Methods and Architectural Requirements 

AN ACCOUNT OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK AND RESULTS BY E. H. RAYNER, Sc.D., J.W.T. 
WALSH, M.Sc., and H. BUCKLEY, B.Sc., of the NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY 

(Summary of a Paper read at the Joint Discussion arranged by the Illuminating Engineering Society Axith the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Tuesday, 28 March 1922)* 


(I.) EXPERIMENTS ON LIGHTING INSTALLA- 
TIONS FOR LARGE CLERICAL OFFICES. 

Introduction. 

T he experiments described in this Paper arose out 
of a request of H.M. Office of Works for infor- 
mation which would assist them in drawing up 
a specification for lighting installations at the new 
building of the Ministry of Pensions at Acton. An 
initial average illumination over the whole room of 
about four foot-candles was aimed at. 

Experi.mental Arrangements. 

For the purposes of the experiments one-half of one 
of the large rooms at Acton, the dimensions of which 
are 170 feet by 37 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, was 
prepared and wired by H.M. Office of Works for the 
installation of various lighting systems. Several manu- 
facturers kindly placed selections of their fittings at the 
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disposal of H.M.O.W. and the N.P.L., while H.M.O.W. 
carried out decoration schemes suggested by the 
N.P.L. 

Some idea of the room used in this work can be ob- 
tained from Fig. i, w'hich shows it in plan and elevation. 
The structural details call for a certain amount of con- 
sideration, as they imposed important restrictions on 
the arrangement and choice of fittings. The dimensions 
were 80 feet by 37 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, 
and the ceiling was crossed by a series of girders 15 
inches deep, which divided the room into eight bays 
each 10 feet wide. In addition, each girder was sup- 

* The Paper was divided into three parts dealing respectively 
with (o') E.xperiments on the artificial illumination of large 
offices by semi-indirect lighting ; (h) Experiments on the 
natural lighting of picture galleries ; and (c) A description of a 
building specially erected at the National Physical Laboratory 
for illumination experiments. 
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ported by a vertical stanchion g inches wide, at a dis- 
tance of 15 feet 6 inches from one of the long walls. If 
due regard to symmetry were observ'ed, the division of 
the ceiling in the manner indicated limited very much 
the freedom of arrangement of the various fittings, 
while the depth of the girders below the ceiling pre- 
vented the use of fittings actually on the ceiling, or 
even the placing of them at such heights as might have 
been desirable, if a clear expanse of ceiling had been 
available. 

The windows (8 feet 6 inches by 5 feet), reaching to 
within about 15 inches of the ceiling, were at 10 feet 
centres in the middle of each bay. For the test they 
were covered with blackboards representing the condi- 
tions existing when either no blinds at all or black blinds 
are used. White cloths were also provided to imitate the 
behaviour of light-coloured blinds. Experiments were 
made with and without these cloths, so as to evaluate 
the effect of blinds on the illumination. 

The working plane was taken at a height of a feet 6 
inches from the floor. In certain rooms at Acton the 
height is only ii feet 6 inches. Information likely to be 
of value in selecting installations for these rooms was 
obtained by taking measurements at a height of 3 feet 
6 inches. The justification for this lies in the fact that 
the portions of the walls and floor below the working 
plane exert little effect on its illumination. In the most 
favourable case possible with white w^alls and very light 
floor, this effect is believed to be less than 5 per cent., 
while in the cases under consideration the floor w’as 
fairly dark, having a reflection ratio of about 35 per cent. 

Experimental Procedure. 

Illumination measurements with either a lumeter or 
luxometer were made along selected lines in the room, 
and the average illumination over the whole room was 
taken as the mean of all the observations (100 or more), 
the total watts used in each installation being also noted. 
In addition, observations of surface brightness of the 
visible light sources and the reflection ratios of the 
decorations were made. 

The fittings are shown diagrammatically in Fig, 2, 
while typical polar curves are shown in Figs. 3 to 6. 
The arrangement of lighting points in two typical 
installations is shown in Figs. 7 and 8. 

Four schemes of decoration were used as follows ; — 


DECOR.AT10N I. 

Ceiling, distempered white ; reflection ratio, 80 per 
cent. 

Walls, distempered white ; reflection ratio, 70 per cent. 
Blinds, dirty white ; reflection ratio, 55 per cent. 


Decoration II. 

Ceiling, white ; reflection ratio, 80 per cent. 
Walls, buff ; reflection ratio. 60 per cent. 
Blinds, as before. 


DeCOR-ATION III. 

Ceiling, white ; reflection ratio, 80 per cent. 

Top frieze 2 feet 6 inches deep, white ; reflection ratio, 
80 per cent. 

Walls, bluish grey ; reflection ratio, 25 per cent. 

Blinds, as before. 


Decor.ation IV. 

Ceiling, white ; reflection ratio, 80 per cent. 

Top frieze i feet deep, white ; reflection ratio, 80 per 
cent. 

Walls (upper portion), buff ; reflection ratio, 42 per 
cent. 

Dado, bluish grey ; reflection ratio, 25 per cent. 

Blinds, as before. 

The difference in illumination produced by the 
absence or presence of blinds is shown in the results of 
Installations I. and la., and again in Installations V. 
and Va. 

The effect of a change of decoration on the same 
illumination system is exhibited by the following in- 
stallations : — 

From Decoration I. to II. by Installations VII. and 
VIII. 

From Decoration II. to III. by Installations IX. and X., 
and also by VIII. and XI. 

From Decoration III. to IV. by Installations XIII. and 
XIV., and also by Xllla. and XlVa. 

The effect of different heights of room (obtained by 
altering the height of the working plane) is shown in 
Installations XIII. and Xllla., and also in XIV. and 
XlVa. 

An indirect lighting system was employed in connection 
with Decorations I. and II., and the results are given 
under Installations XV. and XVI. 


Summary of Results. 

The results obtained with the various installations 
are given in the form of curves of illumination along the 
lines of measurement (see Fig. g). These are all repro- 
duced in the original paper. The following table gives 
a general summary of the results : — 


Efficiency of L.vmps 230V. 

Watts per 

Watts. Candle (aver.) 
100 1-26 

150 I 18 

200 0-96 


G.as-filled. 

Lumens per 
Watt. 

lO-O 
10-6 
13 I 




.—Showing dimensions of one of the large rooms in the new building of the Fig. 2 . — Diagrams of fittings used in experiments on lighting in the new building 

Ministry of Pensions at Acton, where the experiments were conducted of H.M. Olhce of Worhs at Acton 









Fig. 3.— Polar curve of 230 v. 200 w. gas-filled lamp in con- Fig. 4. — Polar cun’e of 230 v. 150 w. gas-filled lamp in con- 
junction with Semi-indirect 14 in. Opal Bowl and Over junction with Semi-indirect 7 in. Opal Bowl shown in 

Reflector shown in Fig. 2E (lamp filament 2 V in. below Fig. 2F (lamp filament i in. below plane of rim of bowl) 

plane of top of bowl) 



Fig. s.— Polar curve of 230 v. 150 w. gas-filled lamp in con- 
junction with Semi-indirect ii in. Opal Bowl and 23 in. 
Over Reflector shown in Fig. 2G (lamp filament in plane 
of rim of bowl) 



Fig. 6. — Polar curve of 230 v. 200 w. gas-filled lamp in con- 
junction with Indirect Silvered Reflector shown in Fig. 2H 
(lamp filament i in. below plane of rim of bowl) 


Typical Polar Curves Showing Light Distribution from Fittings 



Fig. 8 

Arrangement of Lighting Points in Two Typical Installations 
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In- 

stalla- 

tion. 

Lamps. 

Fit- 
ting 
(see 
Fig. 2) 

Aver. 

Ilium. Watts, 
f.c. ' 

Watts 
per 
sq. ft. 
per 

3 f-c. 

Utilisa- 
tion 
Co- 
efficient. 
Per cent. 

De- 

com. 

Surface 
Bright- 
ness. 
Candles 
per sq. in. 

■ 

Remarks. 

I. 

8-2ooV'. 

A 

4'3 

1.605 

■38 

61 

I. 

1*0 — 2*0 

.Objectionable shadows on ceiling ; high 
diversity factor. 

la. 

8-20oV . 

A 

40 

1.603 

■40 

57 

la. 

I 0 — 20 

Blinds removed ; otherwise as I. 

II. 

12150W. 

A 

4t 

1,900 

■46 

62 

I. 

0-7 — 1-3 

— 

III. 

12150W. 

A 

3-8 

1.945 

•51 

55 

I. 

0*5 1 -2 

Bluish glass in bowls. 

IV. 

20*I00W. 

B 

3-6 

2,070 

■57 


I. 

10 1*2 

Ver\' uniform illumination. 

V. 

I2I50\\', 

C 

4 3 

1,920 

•45 

63 

I. 

0-8 — 1-3 

— 

Va. 

12 1 50V . 

C 

4-0 

1^920 

■48 

59 

la. 

0-8 — 1-3 

Blinds removed ; otherwise as V. 

VI. 

12 I50AV. 

D 

3 -9 

1.925 

■49 

58 

I. 

1-6 — 21 

— 

VII. 

8'20o\\ . 

E 

3-4 

t.675 

•49 

47 

I. 

I ‘5 — 2-5 

Bowls uneven in densitAU 

VIII. 

8-200\\'. 

E 

3'5 

1,650 

■47 

49 

II. 

1-5— 2-5 

Change of decoration ; otherwise as VII. 

IX. 

I2 I50\\ . 

F 

3 9 

I ,900 

■49 

56 

II. 

2-5 

— 

X. 

12*1 50W. 

F 

3‘5 

1,900 

■54 

52 

III. 

2-5 


XI. 

8 200W. 

E 

31 

1,670 

■54 

43 

III. 

1 - 5 — 2-5 



XII. 

i2i5o\V. 

G 

3-1 

1,910 

•62 

46 

III. 

0-6 — 1-2 



XIII. 

12 150W. 

G 

3 0 

1,900 

•63 

45 

III. 

0 6 1 -2 

Fittings probablv give too extensive distribution. 

Xllla. 

i 2 -i 5 oW. 

G 

3 0 

1,900 

•63 

45 

III. 

0-6 1-2 

Working plane raised i ft. 

XIV. 

i2-i5o\V. 

G 

2-9 

I .900 

■65 

43 

IV. 

0-6 1 *2 

— 

XlVa. 

1 2-1 50 V. 

G 

3-0 

1,900 

63 

45 

IV. 

0 6 1 -2 

Working plane raised i ft. 

XV. 

XVI. 

6 2oo\V. 
6-20 o\V. 

H 

H 

4-7 

4 7 

I ,250 

1,250 

■53 

•53 

43 

43 

I. 

II. 

j I Indirect lighting. 


Conclusions. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions from a series of 
lighting installations unless it is known definitely what 
are the precise conditions under which the conclusions 
have to be applied. A number of installations have been 
put up in the experimental room and measurements of 
illumination have been correlated with the power con- 
sumption. In addition to the cost of power such con- 
siderations as the uniformity of the illumination, cost 
of maintenance of the decoration, cost of initial installa- 
tion, etc., have to be taken into account. 

With the kind of ceiling available at Acton, it was 
difficult to say immediately whether it would be better 
to utilise fittings in which an artificial ceiling, i.e., an 
over reflector, was provided, or to make the best pos- 
sTle use of the existing ceiling. On comparing the 
fittings which use over-reflectors and those which do 
not, the tests indicate that the former are usually at a 
slight disadvantage. In this connection the values of 
the watts per square foot for 3 foot-candles illumination 
should be compared with the utilisation co-efficients of 
the various fittings. 

The relatively high watts per square foot for 3 foot- 
candles illumination in the case of Installation U . is 
probably due to the low efficiency of 230V. 150W. 
lamps. The fittings used in Installation VI. gave results 
comparing very well with other fittings using the same 
decoration. The surface brightness of its opal bowls 
was considerably higher than most of the others, so that 
this result is probably due in part to a higher trans- 
mission of the bowls. 


The fittings used in Installations XII. to Xllla. were 
used with darker decorations, but by applying the de- 
duced reduction in average illumination in passing from 
Decoration II. to Decoration III. they still appear to 
require more watts per square foot for 3 foot-candles 
than the other fittings using over-reflectors. The opal 
bowls used in these fittings were rather dense, and were 
of lower intrinsic brightness than any others used. 

The tests indicate that the effect of light-coloured 
blinds as compared with dark-coloured bhnds — or 
what is practically the same thing, no blinds at all — is 
not unimportant when light-coloured decorations are 
used. The difference between the average illuminations 
was of the order of 7 per cent. With darker decorations, 
where considerations of upkeep have resulted in the 
decision not to pay too much attention to the reflection 
ratio of the walls, this effect is not so large. 

As regards the rooms having a ceiling height of ii 
feet 6 inches, the tests show that with the same decora- 
tion the difference is mainly one of uniformity, as would 
be expected. This difference can be partly eliminated 
by raising the fittings in the lower rooms, though the 
appearance of the ceiling may not be improved by such 
a change. 

As a result of considering installation costs, and 
the cost of current, renewals and decorations over a 
period of five years, H.AI. Office of Works were led to 
the adoption of the installation scheme described as 
Installation II. in conjunction with the following decor- 
ation scheme : — 
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Ceiling, white ; 8o per cent, reflection ratio. 

Walls, light buff ; 6o per cent, reflection ratio. 

Frieze, white, 12 inches deep ; 80 per cent, reflection 
ratio. 

The rooms illuminated by this system were 170 feet 
long by 37 feet 6 inches wide ; this resulted in the use 
of 36 14-inch opal bowls using 150 watt lamps spaced 
alternately two and one in each bay. The average initial 
illumination was 4' 15 foot-candles, while the maximum 
and minimum were 5'5 foot-candles and 2‘9 foot 
candles respectively. 

The results are exhibited in the form of curves in 
Fig. 9, which shows the illumination obserxxd along 
three lines following the length of the room, two at the 
sides (A and C) and one in the middle (B). The lower 
curv'es are for cross lines in two of the bays. 

(II.) A METHOD OF PICTURE GALLERY 
ILLUMINATION. 

As a result of studying the subject of the illumination 
of picture galleries one can hardly fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that the important factors, which ought to 



F«5 I CROSS SgCTIQN THROUGH MODEL 
WITHOUT SCHEEH 

receive the most earnest consideration from those re- 
sponsible for their construction, have been very largely 
neglected. The consequence is, that many of the most 
noted galleries, erected at great cost and housing 
pictures of inestimable value, are most woefully de- 
ficient in the essential features of design which make 
for good lighting ; and, except under special circum- 
stances, picture lovers can seldom hope to see many of 
the world’s masterpieces as they ought to be seen. 

The reason of this is that very often little or no 
consideration has been given to the effect of reflection 
of light from the surface of the glass covering the 
pictures. The glass is necessary for their preservation 
from dust and dirt, but, unfortunately, for the spectator, 
in many pictures the light reflected from the glass may 
be equal to or greater than that reflected from the 
darker parts of the picture. Clear glass reflects some 
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riQg CROSS SgCDQN THROUGH EAST-VS/CST 
MooEk WITH SCffCCN 


10 per cent, of the incident light ; and, though it may 
be possible to reduce this by a small amount, methods 
so far suggested would probably have disadvantages 
considerably out-weighing any benefits attainable. It is 
often impossible to study pictures properly, short of 
either removing the glass or of hanging a dark curtain 
behind the observer, as is commonly done when photo- 
graphing them. 

The importance of the 10 per cent .mentioned above will 
be realised from the fact that, while the reflection ratio of 
pictures of a light tone has been found to be as high as 
50 per cent., that of Rembrandt’s Portrait of Himself, 
for instance, is only 3'7 per cent., and of his Portrait 
of a Jewish Merchant only i'5 per cent. It follows that 
the brightness of the image of a visitor’s dress of a light 
colour (having a reflection ratio of, say, 80 per cent.) 
formed by reflection in the glazing which has a reflec- 
tion ratio of 10 per cent., will be 8 per cent. Thus the 
reflected image of the dress may not infrequently be 
brighter than the painted surface. It follows that in a 
very large number of cases the light reaching the eye 



Fig 3 Cross Section tmpqugm nowtm-Soutm Model 
With screens 
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by reflection in the glass from light-coloured objects 
will be of the same order of magnitude as that from the 
picture itself. In addition, it should be noted that the 
images seen in the glazing are not in the plane of the 
picture, so that there is constant effort necessary on the 
part of the eve to keep the latter in focus. 

Realising the unsatisfactory condition of aft'airs, Sir 
Frank Baines of the Office of Works, after giving very 
careful consideration to the subjects involved, referred 
to the National Phvsical Laboratory a design of a roof 
which should diminish to a very considerable extent the 
trouble due to reflections from the glazing. The mam 
idea is to reduce as far as practicable the general lighting 
on the floor of the gallery, so that spectators will be 
illuminated as little as possible ; and yet to provide 
adequate illumination on the walls. 

The design is shown in Fig. i, from which it is ob- 
vious that the result will he very different from that in 
many of the rooms at the National Gallery, which, while 
being quite suitable for pictures without protecting 
glass, allows so much light to fall on the floor and 
objects in the room as to cause inconvenience of the 
kind described. 

It is, of course, impossible to prevent reflection from 
pictures on the opposite wall ; and, short ot using a 
dark curtain along the length of a gallery, the best way 
to minimise the effect is to keep the picture frames and 
the wall decorations, especially those above the picture 
line, low in tone, preferably somewhat lower than the 
average tone of the pictures. The experiments which 
have been made on these two points indicate the great 
value of the help resulting from the application of this 
* principle of “ monotony ” in reducing the obtrusiye- 
ness of the inevitable reflections occurring in galleries 
hung with pictures on both sides. A design of the 
type illustrated in Fig. i obviously reduces very con- 
siderably the total amount of light entering the room, 
as compared with galleries of which the tool is nearly 
all glass. It was one of the chief aims of the investiga- 
tion undertaken by the National Physical Laboratory 
to determine whether, with this reduction, sufficient 
illumination would be obtained on the p'ctures under 
the davlight conditions common in London. 

The question of orientation was of first importance, 
and it was considered that the most likely use to which 
such a design might be put would be to a gallery run- 
ning east and west. 

G.\llery With Length E.ast .\xd West. 

If! a gallery with length east and west it is necessary 
to keep the sun off the north wall. The N.P .L. advised 
that the best wav to prove any design qualitatively and 
quantitativelv was to make preliminary experiments on 
a scale model, since illumination values would be inde- 
pendent of scale. They also suggested that direct sun- 
light should be kept off the north wall by a vertical 


screen of sufficient height, which should be highly 
reflecting on the north side, and so make use of light 
from the north part of the sky for illuminating the 
pictures on the north wall, light from the same quarter 
naturally being incident on the south wall. IFig. 2.1 
In this wav, by adjusting the height and position of the 
screen, the illumination on the north and south walls- 
might be made sufficientlv equal, so that no material 
difference between them would be noticed whether the 
sum were shining or not. 

A model was therefore built in the yard of the 
National Gallery to a one-third scale of a room So feet 
by 40 feet. Experiments were made in various kinds of 
weather on the height and position of the screen and 
on the decoration of the walls. The quantity measured 
was the davlight factor, which, for the purpose of these 
experiments, was defined as the ratio of the illumina- 
tion on a small vertical part of the wall to the illumina- 
tion on a horivonttil area out of doors, shaded from direct 
sunlight. Similar illumination measurements were also 
made in a number of the rooms of the National 
Gallery. 

The general results were that a design on the lines 
proposed with a screen of a height suitable for prevent- 
ing sunlight reaching the north wall, it was possible to 
equalise the illumination on the north and south w alls, 
to have the walls decorated in a suitable low tone, and 
vet provide adequate illumination on the pictures. The 
general illumination on the floor of the room was re- 
duced to about a quarter of that in some of the existing 
galleries. 

G.ai.Lr.RY With I.exgth North .\xn Sorrn, 

The application of the general design is somewhat 
simpler in the case of a gallery with length east and 
west than in the case of one with its length north and 
south. Without any screens a north and .south gallery 
would have the sun on the west and east walls in the 
morning and afternoon respectively, and for the whole 
day on parts of the north wall. For the purpose of 
experiments on methods of overcoming these difficul- 
ties the model was turned through an angle of qo and 
transverse screens were fixed between the roof ridges 
(Fig. 3). Various distances between the screens were 
tried, and they were hinged at the top so that the lower 
edges could be pulled towards the south. In this wav 
a given area of screen is somewhat more economicallv 
used than when in the vertical position, and light from 
the north part of the sky is rather more used than that 
from the south part. The illumination towards the 
south end of the gallery is therehv also made practicallv 
equal to that of the north end. The general results are 
very similar to those obtained with the model when its 
length was east and west. 

Circumstances have not yet permitted the construc- 
tion of roofs on these l-nes to be undertaken. 
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(III.) SPECIAL BUILDING FOR 
ILLUMINATION EXPERLMENTS, 

There are so many different problems of importance, 
in which illumination is one of the governing factors in 
architectural design, that it has been decided that an 
Illumination Laboratory will be well worth its cost. 
The design of the daylight illumination of buildings for 
instance has been in the past inevitably based on rough 
and empirical rules, and, again, there are practicallv no 
data available for determining the change which should 
be made in a design found suitable for a building with a 
given orientation, in order to adapt it to a different 
orientation. The seasonal change of the davlight factor 
applicable in this country to different aspects has prob- 
ably not been experimentally determined. Other archi- 
tectural problems in connection with davlight illumina- 
tion awaiting more detailed investigation are measure- 
ments of diversity factor, on which to found recognised 
limits, the correlation of window height with width, 
and also spacing with width of room, the proportions 
of lighting areas, the height and design of skylights, 
questions of lateral lighting, the effect of neighbouring 
buildings in diminishing the effective illumination, and 
the measurement of reflection ratio of buildingmaterials. 
Other problems arise from the study of corridor light- 
ing and measurements, of the effects of obscuring, and 
prismatic glasses. 

It is obvious that it is impossible to carry out much 
work of such a nature in ordinary buildings, which are 
required for use as offices or for other purposes. The 
effects of variation of dimensions or decoration under 
both natural and artificial lighting conditions cannot be 
properly studied in such circumstances. 


Realising that improvements in knowledge on which 
design is founded may be expected to result in consider- 
able and occasionally in great economy, as it is of the 
greatest importance, for instance, that valuable building 
sites should be developed to their utmost capacitv, the 
Treasury have sanctioned expenditure on the construc- 
tion of a building for carrying out illumination exper- 
ments. It is expected that in most cases, especially for 
daylight measurements, scale models will suffice, so 
that the most convenient absolute size can be chosen. 
The building itself is merely a glass roof structure 6o 
feet by 30 feet by 17 feet to the gutters, supported on 
lo-inch by 7-inch stanchions. It is intended to build up 
the experimental models out of wood and canvas under- 
neath it. In order to avoid expenditure which was not 
absolutely necessary, the work will be begun without 
filling in the vertical sides of the building with glass. 
M hether the disadvantage of not being entirelv wind 
and weather proof will be verv serious remains to be 
seen, and eventually it mav be found desirable to 
enclose it completely. The ground is of concrete with 
a slight slope to the sides. Into it battens are dove-tailed 
at 4 feet centres in both directions, to which the models 
can be screwed down. Provision for the supplv of 
electric power is also being made. 

The building will be large enough to permit of several 
models being tested together. The use of turn tables 
will enable direct and definite figures to be obtained on 
such subjects as the relation of daylight and other 
factors to compass direction. 

The building will be available for the experiments 
carried out on behalt of the general public, and it is 
hoped that it will prove not the least useful part of the 
plant of the Photometric Department of the Laboratory, 


Reviews 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE. Edited by R. IV. 

Livingstone. The Clarendon Press. 42]./)/). js. 6 d. 

This book, which for the first time gives a succinct 
account of the achievements of the Greeks in politics, 
science, literature, and the arts, is a valuable help to the 
understanding of the sources of European culture, and 
there is no section of the community to whom it should 
make a surer appeal than to members of our profession, 
as architecture is the very field of activity in which the 
continued influence and authority of the Greeks is most 
apparent. 

Eleven distinguished writers each contribute one 
chapter upon a special aspect of Greek civilisation, and 
the result is a volume far more authoritative than could 
possibly have been produced if a single author had 
tried to embrace the whole theme himself. Professor 
Gilbert Murray has an introductory chapter on “ The 
Value of Greece to the Future of the World,” and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s contributes an essay on the religion 
of the Greeks, which is marked by his usual vigorous 
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style. Professor Burnet writes on philosophy, Air. 
R. W. Livingstone on literature, and Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee on history, while Air. Alfred Zimmern gives a 
penetrating study of the political thought of the fifth 
century b.c. But perhaps the chapters which are most 
likely to be received by the average reader as a new 
revelation will be those dealing with the scientific 
achievements of the Greeks. While Euclid and Pytha- 
goras are, of course, household words, few people 
realise the progress which had been made in astronomy, 
physics, biology, and medicine. Sir T. L. Heath, 
Professor D’Arcy W. Thompson, and Air. Charles 
Singer enable us to judge the extent of such 
progress and give information which must cause 
even the already convinced Hellenist to increase 
his reverence for the intellectual genius of this 
people. Professor Percy Gardner w'rites on “ The 
Lamps of Greek .Art,” and the concluding chapter 
on architecture is contributed, as is fitting, by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield. “ The Greeks of the age of 
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Pericles,” he says, “ wanted neither revivalism nor 
revolution ; they moved forward, without haste or 
anxiety, on traditional lines, and they were able to do 
so because their art was so interwoven with their life 
that, in the plastic arts,they could no more have changed 
their methods of expression than they could have 
changed their manner of speech. That high outlook is 
lost, and hardly to be recovered under modern con- 
ditions of social life and political government. . . . 
Yet the Greek ideal remains. In our fitful fever of 
honest intention and wrong judgment, high endeavour 
and point-blank commercialism, Greek art, the art of 
Pheidias and Ictinus, is still the wise mother to whom 
we must return.” 

This excellently produced book has wisely been 
issued at a popular price. 

A. Trystan Edwards [A.]. 

HOUSING BY EMPLOYERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Leifur Magnusson. Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, Xo. 263. 
80., Washington, 1920. 

This book is one of the many Bulletins of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, being No. 363 of 
the series. It purports to be a study of the best and 
most representative work carried out by employers in 
the housing of their workpeople. To the student of 
statistics it may be of interest, since there are some 130 
statistical tables ; to the architect, and particularly 
those interested in housing, it leaves much to be desired. 

One is perhaps prone to regard everything American 
as the last word, but a study of this book leaves no 
doubt but that America could learn much both from 
this and European countries in the way the housing of 
the workers should be conducted ; American architects, 
it would seem, have not been called in to advise em- 
ployers ; in fact, it is clearly stated that the possibili- 
ties of architecture and town planning have been 
neglected. Evidence of this is apparent in reading the 
book, the word architect is not even mentioned. 

The investigation embraces mainly the cotton mill 
towns of New' England and the Southern States, and the 
coal, iron and copper mining districts and steel towns 
scattered over the whole of the States — from North to 
South and East to West, an area of some thousands of 
miles, surely an investigation of unusual magnitude, 
and undoubtedly conducted with care and attention, 
Tow'n planning in the greater number of cases does 
not exist, it is usually village planning, and as such is 
just left to turn out, with resulting disaster ; but w'here 
large interests are concerned and regular community 
towns developed, then town planning does come in 
usually of the ordinary rectangular type as being the 
most economical, though where sites are hilly and diffi- 
cult, the contours have perforce to be engineered, re- 
sulting in less formal and more interesting lay-outs. On 


paper many of these irregular lay -outs look right, but 
they do not appear to have been well carried out. 

Streets are wide, badly paved, if at all, and lacking 
provision for parking, trees and the like ; alleys, fifteen 
to twenty feet wide, are the rule at the backs of the 
houses for sew'age and refuse collection ; in one town 
it is suggested that the main streets shall be grass, with 
side walks, and the traffic confined to the alleys — its 
success would seem rather problematical. 

There is a good deal of race segregation, the negroes 
in many cases faring for themselves both as to housing 
and housekeeping, and the same may be said of much 
of the imported European labour, the employers in the 
main providing for the skilled workers. 

Of the types of houses provided, 48 per cent, are 
detached dwellings, 35 per cent, semi-detached, and 
1 1 per cent. “ row ” dwellings, the remainder being of 
varying types, with, in some cases, two-storey flats ; 
the accommodation is generally four, five or six rooms 
in each dwelling. 

The houses as a whole are very badly planned, and 
their design very little better : boxlike structures W'ith 
lids, and the rooms all leading out of one another ; the 
sanitation, W'hen e.xisting in any form, is most primitive, 
61 per cent, of the houses have no conveniences inside, 
and no water, sometimes a hole in the ground or a 
privy at the back of the plot suffices, and sometimes 
there is a sink inside which is used for washing up, 
bathing and laundry purposes — rarely is there any 
drainage system. 

Exception must, however, be taken in the case of the 
housing for the employers in miscellaneous industries, 
this is generally of a higher standard in all respects, due 
to the fact that it is situated nearer to towns, and is of 
more recent date. 

In the more isolated districts the employer is first 
obliged to take up housing in order to stabilise his 
labour for the factories ; he does not, in the majority of 
cases, take it up as a business proposition, as the low 
profit returns prove ; but he does come perforce to 
take a lively interest in it, the public utilities are owned 
by him — in fact, it would seem he owns the whole com- 
munity, providing markets, church and schools, and 
paying parson and teacher, and otherwise providing for 
the entire welfare of the worker — one only regrets that 
he does not also call to his aid the architect’s skill, it 
would be greatly to the advantage of all concerned. 

There is a vast amount of information in the book, 
but not, however, as one might have thought from the 
title, fraught with any great interest to the architect. 
The statistics are too dry as dust for him, and while the 
plans of the lav-out and of some of the houses are well 
reproduced, the photographs of the dwellings are in- 
different, and in many cases distorted. A general ab- 
sence of a scale on the drawings is also to be regretted. 

Henry V. Ashley [F.]. 
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MR. ARNOLD MITCHELL’S DISCOVERY 
IN DORSETSHIRE. 

This statue, which is now in the Ashmoiean iSIuseum at 
Oxford, was discovered by Mr. Arnold Mitchell fF.] in a 
backyard in a Dorsetshire village, cloaked with dirt and 
surrounded by rubbish. Mr. IMitchell presumes that the 
figure originally belonged to a wealthy collector who 
travelled over the world in search of art treasures, and 
whose large house was filled with his “ finds ” and pur- 
chases. When the man died, the statue, which probably 
formed part of his collection, was overlooked, and pur- 
chased with a collection of oddments after the sale by the 
man from whom i\Ir. Alitchell bought it. In spite of its 


condition. Mr. Alitchell appreciated the beauty of the 
figure, and was much more greatly impressed after it had 
undergone a process of cleaning. The figure was alrno.^'t 
complete. As seen in the illustration, there are small 
reparations to the knee, to the nose, and to the chin 
It was brought to the attention of Dr. Percy Gardner, 
Professor of Classical Archieologv’ at Oxford, who attri- 
butes it to the great period of Greek sculpture, dating about 
a hundred years later than the Elgin marbles. The subject 
is customary in Greek sculpture — a Alourning Woman. 

Correspondence 

REGISTER FOR CRAFTSAIEX. 

To the Editor, Jolrx.\l R.I.B.A., — 

De.vr Sir, — I have read with great interest Mr. 
Bulkeley Creswell’s letter in your last issue, in which he 
suggests that a register of genuine craftsmen be kept at 
the Institute for the benefit of those members who dis- 
approve of employing commercial firms. 

There is a growing feeling against this practice, 
which, as Mr. Creswell points out, only helps to sup- 
port the attempt large firms are making to take our 
work from us. Alany of us have great difficulty in 
finding small painstaking establishments capable of 
doing the best class of workmanship. We know that 
such establishments exist, and that these, as they do not 
advertise or occupy prominent sites, are able to give 
real value at less cost. 

Air. Creswell’s proposal is practical and should 
receive the support of all those who value the services 
of genuine craftsmen as a necessary element in their 
work. — I am, yours faithfully, 

W. W. Scott-Moxcrieff 

STONE PRESERVATION. 

Heriot-lVatt College, Edinburat’.. 
To the Editor, Jol'Rx.\l R.I.B.A., — 

BiR, — M ay I throw out a suggestion, which I beliece 
is new, as to a method for preserving decaying sand- 
stones from further decay r 

Certain compounds of alcohol-radicles with silica, 
when exposed to moist air hydrolyse, deposit hvdrated 
silica in a coherent form, and thus act as a cement. 
The ether can be thinned with alcohol, and is a veiy 
stable body as long as it is not exposed to moisture, 
and if a piece of rotten sandstone is treated with it in 
the course of a few days the sandstone hardens up and 
the resulting cement resists the attacks of acids. 

Lnfortunately, this process does not solve equally 
well the important problem of preserving limestone, 
since, though it binds the particles of limestones to- 
gether, it docs not protect the particles themselves from 
attack. — I am, yours faithfully, 


A. P. L.-tURIE. 
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Obituary 

H.R.H. THH Maharaja OF Jaipur, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E. 
etc. [Hun. Fellovi], 

By the recent death of His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraj Sawai Sir Madho Singh Bahadur of Jaipur, 
the head of the Kachhawa Rajputs, the Royal Institute 
loses one of its oldest Honorary Fellows. He was elected 
to the Honorary Fellowship in 1891, and at the time of 
his death his only senior in the rank was the Duke of 
Connaught, who was elected in 1879. 

The history of the late Maharaja’s life throws an 
interesting light on dynastic succession in the rule of the 
Indian princes. 

Born on 28 August 1862, and given the name of 
Kaim Singh, he was the second son of the Thakur of 
Isarda, a petty chieftain related to the ruling house of 
Jaipur. Kaim Singh was in his teens when his father 
died. Owing to disputes relating to the succession, his 
elder brother, after bringing about his imprisonm.ent, 
drove him into exile. He lived in poverty, and ulti- 
mately obtained employment as risaldar of a troop of 
horse of the Nawab of Tonk. Two events of this period 
greatly influenced his future. One was his meeting at 
Brindaban, in the United Provinces, with the well- 
known gHru, Baba Brahmachari, whose disciple he be- 
came ; and the other an opportunity for laying his case 
before the Maharaja of Jaipur, Ram Singh. When the 
reign of that Prince was dosed by his death, in Septem- 
ber 1880, he had no heir. Colonel T. H. Hendley, the 
Medical Officer of the British Agency, and then acting 
Resident, asked him on his deathbed if he wished to 
adopt a successor, in accordance with Hindu usage. 
He replied that he could rely on the British Govern- 
ment to do what was fitting to fill the qadi. This expres- 
sion of confidence is known to have been much appreci- 
ated by Queen Victoria. Subsequently, when further 
encouraged, he named Kaim Singh, and the nomination 
was confirmed by the Viceroy. 

By this wholly unexpected turn in his affairs, 
the young soldier, who was still only 18, was given 
control of one of the most prosperous and important of 
Indian States, comprising an area of nearly' sixteen 
thousand square miles and a population of some 
2,658,000. He brought to the gadi high religious 
principles, benevolence and shrewd judgment. He 
showed himself readily accessible to modern ideas, 
especially in education and sanitation. Jaipur possesses 
excellent hospitals, schools and colleges and a beautiful 
museum, the gift of the IMaharaja. Flis Highness’s in- 
terest in education was recognised by the hon. LL.D. of 
Edinburgh University. 

He was selected to represent the Rajputana chiefs at 
King Edward's Coronation, when he paid his only visit 
to this country. 


The history of the architecture of India is indebted to 
the late Maharaja for causing to be published in 1890 
the Jaipur Portfolio of Architectural Details, compiled 
chiefly from old buildings in Rajputana. His predeces- 
sor founded the School of Art in Jaipur, and all the 
drawings were made for the Portfolio by native students 
from this school. The work was the first of the kind, 
the first instance of the head of a protected state offering 
to the supreme Government a technical book on archi- 
tecture, which was published at his own cost, and pre- 
pared under the supervision of the late Colonel S. S. 
Jacob, C.I.E. The Portfolio was published in six parts, 
and contains 374 plates. The ^laharaja presented a 
copy to the Institute Library in 1891. 

Apart from his interest in native art and education, 
the late Prince was a loyal adherent to the Paramount 
Power; which was expressed on many occasions, both in 
generous services and by example. 


THE RESTORATION OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 
BRITISH EMPIRE FUND 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., will preside at the lecture to 
be given in the Gallery of the Institute on Thursday, 
i6th November, at 8.30 p.m., by Sir Isambard Owen, 
on the Cathedral of Rheims, illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Gallery is being lent for the occasion, and a 
collection will be made on behalf of the British Empire 
Fund towards the restoration of the Cathedral. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
is giving its help in organising the appeal, as it approves 
the lines on which the repairs will be carried out by 
the French Government, which has offered to plate a 
tablet in that portion of the church reconstructed by 
the offerings of our people as a memorial to our soldiers 
and a tribute of affection for France. The patron of the 
fund is H.M. Queen Alexandra, the President is the 
Duke of Portland, the Chairman the Lord iMayor of 
London, and amongst the Vice-Presidents are the 
French Ambassador in London and the British 
Ambassador in Paris. 

VENTIL.A.TION AND ATMOSPHERE OF 
FACTORIES 

Professor Leonard Hill, AI.D., F.R.S., will give one of 
the Chadwick Public Lectures in the large gallery of the 
Institute, on “ Ventilation and Atmosphere in Factories 
and Workshops,” on Thursday, 26 October, at 8 p.m. 
Sir William Collins, K.C.V.O., M.D., will preside. 
Admission will be free. 

PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 

Air. John Partridge, F.S.Arc., F.S.I., of Bank 
Chambers, Richmond, has been elected President of 
the Society of Architects in succession to Air. E. J. 
Sadgroce [F.]. 
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Sessional Meetings, 

1922-2 

Mondays — at 8 p.m., except where otherwise stated. 

1922. 

Agz\ 6. — Inalgural Meeting : President’s Ad- 
dress, at 8.30 p.m. 

Ncz-. 20 . — General ^Meeting : Ille.minating En- 
gineering IN Rel.ation to Architecture. 
By Lawrence M. Tve. 

Dec. 4. — Business Meeting ; Election of Members. 

Dec. 18. — General Meeting ; The L.aw of Building 
Outside London. By A. N. C. Shellev, 
M.A.Oxon., B.C.L., of H.M. iMinistrv of 
Health. 

1923. 

Jan. 8. — Business Meeting ; Election of Members. 

Jan. 22. — General Meeting ; The London County 
H.all. Bv Ralph Knott [F.], and \V. E. 
Riley, R.B.A. [F.]. 

Award of Prizes and Studentships. 

Feb. 5. — President’s Address to Students, at 8.30. 
Present.ation of Prizes. 

Feb. 19. — General Meeting : Architecture .and 
Architects in India. By H. V. Lan- 
chester [F.]. 

Mar. 5. — Special and Business Meetings : Election of 
Royal Gold Medallist ; Election of Mem- 
bers. 

Mar. 19. — General Meeting : The Hammersmith 
Housing Sche.aie. Bv G. E. S. Streatfeild, 
O.B.E., D.S.O. [F.]. ■ 

Apr. 9. — General Meeting ; The Architecture of 
Provincial Fr.ance, By Henry i\I. Fletcher, 
M..-\. Cantab. [F.]. 

Apr. 23. — General iMeeting : The Literature of 
Architecture. Bv William G. Newton, 
M.C., M.A.O-xon. [A.]. 

May 7. — Annual General Meeti.ng. 

May 28. — General Meeting : Tr.aditio.n and Origi- 
nality in It.alian Renaiss.ance Architec- 
ture. By Geolfry Scott. 

June II. — Business IVIeeting : Election of Council and 
Standing Committees ; Election of i\Iem- 
bers. 

June 25. — Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, 
at 8.30. 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
It has been found necessary to postpone until further 
notice the E.xhibition of British Architecture, which was 
to have been opened on i Nov ember, in the Galleries of 
the Royal Institute. Ian MacAlister, 

Secretary R.I.B.A. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES FOR ABANDONED 
HOUSING WORK 

The Council of the Institute have appointed iMessrs. 
H. T. Buckland, Francis Jones and Ilerbert .A.. Y'elch 
to form a tribunal, whose duty it will be to e.xamine all 
applications received bv the R.I.B..A. from Housirg 
-Architects under the provisions of Clause E (4) i f 
G.H.M. 61, and to act generallv on behalf of the 
R.I.B.-A. upon this matter. It will be remembered that 
these three gentlemen represented the R.I.B.-A. during 
the negotiations which resulted in the issue of G.H.AI. 
61, and it is regarded as fortunate that they are able 
again to serve the R.LB..A. and the profession. 

It has been decided to charge a nominal fee of two 
guineas to all architects who desire the support of the 
R.I.B.-A. The funds thus obtained will be dev'Oted en- 
tirely to the expenses in connection with the Tribunal. 
-All housing architects from whom applications have 
been received to date have been notified of this ; and 
those who wish for support but have not yet applied 
should do so without delay, as a speedy settlement of all 
accounts is now anticipated. 

BO.ARD OF ARCHITECTUR.AL EDUC.ATION 
R.I.B.A. SPECI.AL W.AR EX.AMIN.ATION 

The Special War Examination will be held, /or the last 
time, from ii to 15 December 1922. Testimonies of study, 
forms of application, etc., should be submitted by 4 No- 
vember next. 

Examination centres will be announced in due course. 

Relegated candidates will be required to take the ordi- 
narv' examinations of the Royal Institute if they desire to 
qualify for the -Associateship. 

Everard J. H.aynes, 

Secretary, Board of Architectural Education. 

R.I.B.A. -ARCHIBALD D-AWN-AY SCHOL-ARSHIPS 

Owing to Air, C. S. White, of the .Architectural .Associa- 
tion School of Architecture, be.ng unable to take up his 
R.I.B..A. -Archibald Dawnay Scholarship, a fresh -Awa -d 
has been made in favour of Mr. C. H. Hutton, of the Liver- 
pool University School of .Architecture. 

The Scholarship, which is £2$ per year for two years in 
value, is intended to foster the study of advanced con- 
struction. 

Everard J. Hav-nes, 

Secretary, Board of Architectural Education 

R.I.B .A. EXAMIX.ATIOXS : P.A.ST QUESTIO-NS 

The Questions set at the Intermediate and Final (and Special) 
Examinations have just been published in pamphlet form, and 
may be obtained at the Royal Institute, price is. 6d. (exclusive 
of postage). 

Candidates will find the study of past questions a great help 
in preparing for the examinations. 

Everard J. H.aynes, 

Secretary, Board of Architectural Education. 
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Competitions 

OLD CRANLEIGHAX SOCIETY CRICKET 
PAVILION COMPETITION. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com- 
petition, because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 

Lvn MacAlister, Secretary. 

COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR MONUMENT TO 

AUSTR.\LIAN AND NEW ZEALAND SOLDIERS 
TO BE ERECTED AT PORT SAID, EGYPT. 

Designs for a monument to be erected at Port Said, Eg\-pt, 
to the memory of soldiers of the .Australian and Neu Zealand 
Forces who fell in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria during the years 
1916, 1917 and 1918, are invited by the .Australian Department 
of Defence, acting for the Commonwealth Government and the 
representatives of the Forces named. Designs must be the work 
of .sculptors and architects of British nationality permanently 
resident in Australia or New Zealand, and Australian and New 
Zealand sculptors and architects residing in other countries. .A 
statue or group of statuary in marble or bronze, with granite 
for the pedestal, or an approved hardstone, will form the main 
feature of the monument. The design must embrace in its 
composition sculpture typifying both Australian and New Zea- 
land horsemen. Its character otherwise will be left to the de- 
signer. Each design or model must be accompanied by a sealed 
opaque envelope containing the name and address of the author 
together with a declaration that the design or model is the per- 
sonal work of the competitor, or joint competitors, and that the 
drawings or models have been prepared under his or their own 
supervision. The cost of the monument is to be limited to 
£11,000, of which £7,500 is to be allocated to sculpture and 
£3,500 is to be allocated to the pedestal, base, and steps. De- 
signs must be delivered, free of all charges, to the Secretary, 
Department of Defence, Melbourne, Victoria, on or before 12 
noon, on Saturday, 31 March 1923. Premiums of 250 guineas, 
100 guineas, and fifty guineas, respectively, will be paid for the 
designs placed first, second and third in order of merit by the 
assessors appointed by the Department of Defence, Major- 
General Sir J. Talbot Hobbs (architect), G. V. F. Mann, Esq., 
Director of the National .Art Gallery. Sydney, and G. Sydney 
Jones, Esq., .A.R.I.B.A. (architect). The award of the asse.ssors 
will be binding on all concerned. The design placed first will 
become the property of the Commonwealth Government. Fur- 
ther particulars, including the conditions of the competition in 
full, a plan and photographs of the site of the proposed monu- 
ment, and a sketch of its surroundings, may be had on applica- 
tion at the office of the High Commissioner for Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C. 


In the Report of the International Conference of .Archi- 
tects at Brussels, published in the last number of the 
JouRX-AL, it was stated that an official representative from 
Russia was present. Air. Cuypers writes that Mr. Boker, 
formerly of Petrograd, and now living at Wiesbaden, spoke 
only as representing his friends in Russia, but that Russia 
was not officially represented. Air. Boker will be remem- 
bered by many English friends as the representative of 
Russia at previous conferences 


Notices 

The following applications for Election have been 

received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the Candidates must be sent to the 

Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Alonday, 

6 th November, 1932. 

.AS FELLOWS (15). 

Amsell : WiLLi.AM Henry, M.C. [.d. iqoo], i Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C.i ; 60 Holland Park, W.ii. 

Bothwell ; Edwin Forbes [A. 1915], Union Building, The 
Bund, Shanghai, China. 

C-VLLOW : Charles Fry [.d. 1905], 47 Havelock Road, Has- 
tings ; Devonshire Road. Bexhill ; 74 London Road, St. 
I.eonards-on-Sea. 

C.vRNELL : John L.alrie [.d. 1895], St. Clair, Gaywood Road, 
King’s Lynn. 

CoLLTNS ; Henry Rich.ard [.d. 1921], Edgar House, City 
Walls, Chester. 

Ditchblrn : D.vvid Willi.vm [.d. 190S], Standard Building, 
Hornby Road, Bombay, India. 

Gotch : L.vurence Ml'RSELl [.d. tgob]. Bank Chambers, Ket- 
tering ; 23 .Station Road, Kettering. 

Marwick: Thom.vs Plrves, F.S.L, F.S,.A.(Scot.) [.d, 1883], 
43 York Place, Edinbuigh. 

Middleton : Orl.ando [.d. 1895], 55 Lattimore Road, St. 
.Albans ; Chequers Hill, Flamstead, near Dunstable. 

Riley ; William Henry [.d. 1906], 25 Horsefair Street 
Leicester ; Whitethorne, Evington Lane, Leicester. 

Ryde : Fr.lnk Cecil [. 4 . 188S], 12 Little College Street, West- 
minster, S.W.i ; “ Five Trees,” Oatlands Chase, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey. 

Short; Major Ernest Willi.vm George, C B.E., F.S.L, 
S.R.E.S. [.d. 1921], Royal Engineers Office, Eulford Camp, 
Salisbury Plain ; The Mount, East Harnham, Sahshury. 

SoL'TAR : CH.tRLEs Geddes [.d. 1921], 15 South Tay Street, 
Dundee ; Easterbank, Barnhill, Dundee. 

Stretton : Clement [.d. 1901], Alliance Chambers. Horsefair 
Street, Leicester ; “ The Brackley,” Knighton Road, 

Leicester. 

T.'.nner ; Edwin John [.d. 1911], Carlton Ch.imbers, 12 Re- 
gent Street, S.W.i ; 12 Hampstead Way, N'.W.ii. 

AS ASSOCI.ATES (141). 

.Alexander : W.vlter [S. 1922 — Special War Exemption], 72 
Alafeking Road, Quetta, India. 

.Allen : Charles Willi.vm [Special War Examination], c,o 
.Arthur W. Brewill. Esq., i Low Pa' ement, Nottingham ; 

1 16 Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 

■Angus; .Andrew' Edw.vrd [Special War Examination], ii 5 
London Street, W,, Windsor, Ont., Canida. 

.Austin : Leslie AI.vgnus, .A.R.C..A. [Special War Examina- 
tion], Royal College of .Art, South Kensington, S.W. ; 7 
Rowan Road, Hammersmith, S.W. 

BvckW-Vy ; Ger-Vld Henry [Special War Examination], 7 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2 ; 22 Birdhurst Road, 

Wandsworth, S.W.i 8. 

Baillie : WiLLl.VM [Special Examination], 78 Park Drive 
South, Whiteinch, Glasgow . 

Ball ; W.vlter Frederick [Special War Examination], 53 
Howard Street, Gloucester. 

Ball ; Willi.v.m Arthur Cessford [Special Examination], 73 
St. James’s Road, Croydon. 

B.vnk.\rt ; Hugh Charles [Special War Examination], c,'o Sir 
Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., 7 .Appletree A'ard, A'ork Street, 
St. James’ Square, S.W.i ; 25 Parkhill Road, Hampstead, 
N.AV. 3 . 
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U:.NARD . J')o\\MN<. ISpecul War Exaniin.ition], iSS 

Hiijh Road, Lt; ton. E.i i. 


ISxioi R.-'i Li.'i.irJciHN [Special I Examinarion], 3c \\ ood- 
Mde Road, Wood Green, X aa 

Rial inv ; S.aMi'hi. l.E.ai. IE Gn Jiti.i, [Speeid! War Examination], 
1O3 'I utnell Park Road, Holionaa, X.7, 

Rfe- I'N. Charier Xichoi.-on [Special War Examination] , 
acf'B ,\delaide Road, X.W .4. 

Bef.rtox : CViLERFD [Special VCar Examination], 02 EalK'ur 
Street, lattrpaol 

Binoe ■ JoREPH WalI-ACE, M.C [.Special War Exam. nation]. 
The O.ikland,^, .-\cacia Gro\e, .Xtw Malden, Surrey. 

B’.Ro ; Eric Lf.rlie [Special War Elxamination], .Mistcnwocd 
lame, C'halfont St. Peter, Bucks. 

Beakclev ■ Tom [Special War Examination], Town Hall, 
Bewshurc ; 28 Orchard ,Street, Savile Town, Devsbtirt. 

B'ii.irer : Alfred Vincf.nt [Special War Examin itionj, 8 Old 
Jewrv, E.G. ; 3 Montem Road, Forest Hill, S.E,23. 

Box : Harry Ew.art [Special War Examination], 54 Holland 
Road, Al.tidstone. 

Bra.mwfil : John [Special CVar E.xamination], Royal Insurance 
Buildings, g Xorth John Street, Liverpool ; 21 Upper 
Duke Street, Rodney .Street, Liverpool. 

Briars : REOiN.tLD, M.U. [Special War Exaininat.or,], “ Hano- 
ver House," Tennyson Road, Luton, Beds. 

Bhoadbent : John Stewart [Special War Examination], 36 
Bruce Road, Bow, E.t 

Brothers : Colin St.anley [Special War Examination], 49 
Whitechapel. Liverpool. 

Brown : .Alfred John [Special War Examin.ttion], 35 Hand- 
side Lane. Welwyn Garden Cut, Herts. 

Brown ; W.ai.ter [Special War Exuinmanon], Ladbroke Road, 
Horley, Surrey. 

Bltlep : Bertra.m [Emal Examination], 31 Priory Street, 
Dudley . 

Bt VsiL'.N : CfiRNELii'R J.AMEs .A le.xander Kelder [Special War 
Examination], 1C15 South Croxted Road, Dulwich, S E.21. 

C.ALEY • W.ALTER HERBERT [Special War Examination], 53 
Queen's Read, Tunbridge Wells. 

Carter: Geo.rge Bertram [Special War E.xamination], 17 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.i ; 24 C'raigton Road, Eltham, 
S E 9. 

Cartwright ; Wilfred [Special War Examination], 20 Cam- 
bridge Street, J.oughborouah, Leicestershire. 

Chlsholm ; Ai fxander MacLeod [Special NVar E.xamination], 
I 1 Euston Grote, Birkenhead. 

C I Af K : JoiLN [Special War Examination], 104 Victoria .Street. 
Westminster, S.W .1. 

Cl ark: Sidney [.S. ioi I — .Special War Exemption], 10 Guil- 
ford Place, Bloomsbury. W.C.i. 

CoPNTS : Ernest Harold [Special War Examination], 
'■ Meadow side,” Cambrian View, Chester. 

Lrick.m.ay : Gordon Havier [Special War Examinati.on], 75 
Victoria Street, B.M'.!. 

Growther : John Henry, junr. [Special War Examination], 
■■ Craig Lea," Moorlands .Atenue, Dewsbury, A’orks. 

Df.nt : .-^i.wvN Ronald [Special War Examination], Grote 
Cottage, Bell’s Hill, High Barnet, Herts. 

Ea.siw'ood : I'p.i.i)CRKK Gf.oroi [Special War Exaniin.ition], 60 
King Street, .Manchester. 

Eooin.s : I'p.A.NK Wallis [.Special War Examination], 5 Church 
Street, Paignton, South Devon. 

Ellis: J.WK [Special War Exannnation], The Old Rectory, 
Cublipgton, Bucks. 

Faiu: : .Artflr Cecil [Special M'ar Exainination], iS Xew 
Bond Street, Bath. 

r.ARRiEP, : .Archibald Victor [Special War E.xamination], loi 
I’he Ridgeway, GN'inibledon, S.W 19. 

r.3S 


Elid Roll : .Alirld Cut MiU.i.hi i.mf [Special W u Examina- 
tion], 172 High Street. Bolton, Lancs. 

El I 1 lER • 'iMHoNY 'J HOM t." [Special W.ir Examiiiaiion], 78 
G'cada Road, Wandsworth Commo'y S.W.th. 

rK\.MTs : til'll. Wn LIAM [Special War Px imin.ition], 13 
.s.r.crrakc R'lad, Hampstead, N W 3. 

Lk.a.-er : Brioiu [Spec-al War Examination], 3 Vaughan R>ad, 
Walkisey. Cheshire. 

Erver ; Edo.xr [Specuil War Ex,unination], 4b Carter Street, 
Princes Ko.i.i. Lwerpool. 

Gaud . George Cy.til [Special War Examination], Town Hal! 
Ch,imbers, Bromsgro' c ; Redlands, Alarllioro .A\enuc. 
Bromsgro'. c 

Georc.f : Conrad Eric [Special War Examination], 22 Ccmo- 
line Street, E.iton 'I'errace, S.W.I. 

GriiER: Fr,amroz Xowroi: [Final E.xamination], !nd,an 
Studeiits’ Hostel, Keppel Street, \\ .t .1. 

CT.ass : J.A.MES Scott, .M.C. [Special War Examination], 3S 
Eastwood Ro.id, Goodmayes, Essex. 

Gower: L.awford Rav.mond [Special War Examination], 
" Maes-y-coed," Shelone Road, Briton Ferry. 

Gray : J.AMES [Special War Examination], 43 Aork Place. 
Edinburgh ; 113 Dalkeith Road, Edinburgn. 

GcnsTON : Edw.ard Leslie [Final Examination], .A'penrose, 
Kidmore, Reading. 

Hall : Herbert James [Special War Examination], 52 Paulton 
Square, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W . 

Hall : Montagl Ashley [Special War Examination], 3 Silver 
Street, Lincoln ; Brapston, near Linooln. 

H.ampton : James Frederick [Special War Examination], 
Brooker’s Farm, Beltring. Paddock Wood, Kent. 

Hickey : Patrick [Special War Examination], “ Burslem 
House,” Whitehall Road, Grays, Essex. 

Hotler : AI.ax Rich.ard [Final E.xamination], 68 Cambridge 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 

Holden : Walter Frederick Clarke, AEC. [Special War 
Examination], 15 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 ; Salter’s Acre, 
Gregories Road, Beaconsfield. 

Hopwood : James [Special War Examination], 20 Baker Road, 
Harlesden, N.W.io. 

Howttt : Leo.nard Cecil [Special War Examination], ii Agar 
Road, Queen's Drive, West Derby. Liverpool. 

Hlbbard : George Edward [.Special War Examination], 
Pleasant Stile, Newnham-on-Severn, Gloucestershire. 

Hlghes : Eli;.anor Katherine Dorothy [Final Examination], 
28 .Moreton Street, S.W.i. 

Ii I inoworth : .Arthlr John .Alf.x.ander [Special War Exami- 
nation], P.W.D. Secretariat, Bombay, India. 

J.arvls : H.arOld Edgar [Special War Examination], Xo. i 
Bungalow, Oxford Pmad, Banbury. 

Jenson : Alexander George [Final Examination], 20 Car- 
penter Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

John : Lewis [Special War Examination], Llantrithyd, near 
Low-f ridge, Glam. 

Johnson : Willia.m Arthur [Special War Examination], 32 
Brantwood Terrace, Morton, Alanchester 

JoNTs ; Thom.as Edward [Special War Esiamination], “ Ter- 
fyn,” Port Dinorwic, North Wales. 

Kemp : Ersi.iE IIagger [Special War Examination], 5 Lorn- 
more Square, Kennington Park, S.E.17. 

Kendall: Charles, M.C. [Special War Examination], The 
ClabU-s, Oisett, Yorks. 

Kennedy : Colin '\Vhite [Special War Examination], 13 Carl- 
ton Hoad, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 

Killender : Henry Cl.aude [.Special War Examination], 16 
Eorel Street, I.oerpool ; 39 Merton Road, Bootle, 

Lancs . 

Kino : George Edward [.Special War Examination], Forest 
View, Eoreit Road, Xottinghain. 
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Kinna : Ken’MUre [Special War Examination], Liberty Build- 
ings, School Lane, Liverpool ; “ Iraq,” Egremont Pro- 
menade, Egremont, Cheshire. 

Lambfrt : Frederick Henry [Special War Examination], 36 
Horsell Road, Highbury, X.5. 

Leverkcs : Gertrude Wilhelmine M.ahgaret, B.A. [Final 
Examination], 23 Gayton Road, Harrow -on-the-Hill. 

Lidbury ; George Victor [Special War Examination], 262 
Cavendish Road, Balham, S.W.12. 

Livett ; Rich.\rd Alfred Hardwick [Special War Examina- 
tion], 39 Montpelier Road, N.W.5. 

Lonsdale : Herbert Greenhalgh [Special War Examination], 
to iXIaple Grove, Prestwich, Manchester. 

Llaisden : David Ad.ams [Special War Examination], io.a 
Temple Row, Birmingham. 

McDonald ; James Robert Angus [Special War Examina- 
tion], 38 Bede Burn Road, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

McX.aught ; Robert AI.ackison [Special War Examination], 
British Linen Chambers, High Street, Dumbarton ; 9 
Levenford Place, Dumbarton. 

McWilli.AM ; AleX-ANDer [Special War Examination] , “ View- 
hill,” Dovecot Road, Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 

M.ansergh ; Bri.an George Lewis [Special War Examination]. 
42 Stanhope Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

M.arb : John Gibb [Special War Examination], 2 Osborne 
Place, Aberdeen. 

Me.\ger ; Kildare Stucley [Special War Examination], 28 
Redchffe Square, S.W. 

Milburn : Ch.arles Willi.am [Special War Examination], c o 
Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, Feethams, Darlington. 

Milner : John Sowerby [Special War Examination], 28 
Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 

Minty : Willi.am St.anlea' [Special War Examination], 35 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2. 

Moody : Herbert Line, P.A.S.I. [Special War Examination]. 
5 Winton Street, Ryde, Isle of IVight. 

Moore : Fr.ank Allen [Special War Examination], Knowle 
House, Knowle, Bristol. 

Xewsum : Arthur Thorpe [Special War Examination], 62 
Derby Road, Long Eaton, near Xottingham. 

Noble : Ch.arles [Special War Examination], 32 Old Hall 
Lane, Withington, Manchester. 

XuTT ; Edw.ard James [Special War Examination], 57 Holgate 
Road, Xottingham. 

O’Connor : Edw.ard Dominic [Special War Examination], 
Kirby Muxloe, Leicester. 

Page ; Eric Ch.arles Randle [Special War E.xamination], 32 
Alorden Road, Xeuport, Mon. 

Palmer : Kenneth [Special War Examination], 7 Beech 
Avenue, Gatley, Cheshire. 

Parker : John Kilgour [Special War Examination], 34 Bed- 
ford Square, W.C.i. 

PiGGOTT ; John Robert [Special War Examination], 61 Hauts- 
hill Road, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Pike : Ch.arles Williaxi [Special War Examination], Saver- 
nake House, Dorchester. 

Pritchard : Harold Willi.a.m [Special War Examination], 22 
Stamford Street, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 

Qi'.armby : George Gilbert [Special War Examination], 
‘‘ L plands,” Glen VieAt Road, Burnley. 

R.ae ; Don.ald C.ameron [Special V.’ar Examination], 217 
Union Street, .A.berdeen. 

Rankine : Andrew [Special War Examination], 14 Beresford 
Avenue, Hull. 

Rees : John Frederick [Special War Examination], ” Bren- 
tor,” 16 Fields Road, Newport, Mon. 


Reid : Alexander Simpson [Final Examination], 221 Clifton 
Road, Aberdeen. 

Rich.abds ; Fp,.ancis Augustus, M.A.Oxon [Special Examina- 
tion], 60 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.i. 

Riddell ; Will.ard Bruce [Special War Examination], 79 
Victoria Avenue X., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Riley : Herbert George [Special War Examination], Foxton, 
Leicestershire. 

Rogers ; Willi.am Jeif [Special War Examination], 168 Stow 
Hill, Newport, Mon. 

Ross : D.avid John Alexander [Special War E.xamination], 
Woodside, Inshes, Inverness. 

Ryle ; Winifred [Final Examin.ttion], t6 Gordon Square, 

W.C.I. 

S.wva'ER : Frederick John [Final Examination], Xesscliff, 54 
High Street, A.ddlestone, Surrey. 

Scott ; Her.M-AN Alex.ander [Special War Examination], 134 
Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Shepherd ; John Chiene [Special War Examination], Gleg- 
hornie, Freshfield, near Liverpool. 

Skipper ; Eric Hayw.ard [Special War Examination], 55 Lon- 
don Street, Xorv-ich. 

Skipwith ; Lionel Ernest [Special War Examination], 34 
Bedford .Square, W.C.i. 

Sl.aughter ; I.ESLiE ScoTT [Special War Examin.ttion]. 50 
West End Lane, West Hampstead, X.W. 

St.vbi.inc : Willi.am Love [Special War Examination], “ Orby 
Cottage,” Quickley Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 

Stillman : Cec:l George [Special War Examination], 43 F.'.ir- 
field Road, Winchester. 

Stribi.ing ; Herbert J.ames [Special War Examination], 
” Graffham," Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. 

SucDEN : How.ard D.avy [Final Examination], ” The Heath,” 

2 Holford Road, Hampstead, X.W. 3. 

SuTHERS •. Stanley Holt [Special War Exc.mituttion] , 2 T d- 
more Road, Petersfield, Hants. 

'Tanner : Ch.arles Pucft [Special War Ex.in-.ination] , no St. 
George’s Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Taylor : William Log.an [.Special War Examination], School- 
house, Kintore, Aberdeenshire. 

Templ.ar : Willi.am Rich.ard [Special War Examination], 106 
Pembroke Road, Seven Kings, Essex. 

"I’cMS : Bertr.am Henry [Special War Examination], 72 Orbel 
Street, S.W.i i . 

Towndrow ; Frederic Edward [Special War Examination], 
37 Fernbank Avenue, Sudbury Hill, South Harrow. 

Troup ; Robert J.amieson, M..\., Croix de Guerre [Speci.d 
War Examination], 14 Gray's Inn Square, W.C.i. 

ViNYCOMB : William Liddle [Special War Examination], 3 
Granville .\venue. Forest Hall, Northumberland. 

Whittaker : (Jeorge [Special War E.xamination], 11 London 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

Wilkinson ; Herbert Cutler [Special War Examin.ttion], 43, 
Alilton Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

WiLLMOTT ; St.anlea' John [Special War Examination], H M. 
Office of Woods, etc., i Whitehall, S.W.i. 

Wilson : John Willi.am Gilmour [Special War Examination] , 
9 .\ddison Mansions, Kensington, W.I4. 

WiNSL.ADE : IMorris Lester [Special Vhr Examination], 4 
Manor Lane, Lee, S.E.13. 

Wa'NNL-Williams : Walter Phillips [Special War Examina- 
tion], 107 East Dulwich Grove, S.E.22. 

V.ATES ; Charles William [Special War Examination], 34 
Gayner Road, Filton, Bristol. 

Young •. John Reeve [Special War Examination], 4 Grant 
Road, Mealdstone, Harrow. 

Y0X.ALL : Thom.as [Special War Examination], 8 Church 
Street, Burslem, Staffs. 
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AS HOX. ASSOCIATES (zV 
Hcdson : Edward, 15 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
SAY. I. 

Kkvsfr : CuA.RLEri Edward, M.A., F.S A., F S.A.Scot., 
E'.R.Kist. Sic., F.R.Snc. of Litt., J.P., D.L., President of 
the British Archreolosica! Association, Aldermaston Court, 
near Reading'. 

AS HOX. CORRESPOXDIXG MEMBERS (ol- 
Arnaud : Edouard, Director of the 'PeachintJ of Construction, 
Eco'.e des Beaux Arts, ii Rite de Tehi-mn, P.iris (Se.). 
Barber : Doxx, loi Park Ateniie, Xew York, U.S.A. 

EtrERSox ; Professor William. Director of the Dep.irtment of 
Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 491 
Beviston .Street, Boston, Mass., U.S,.A, 

Goodhue ; Bertram Grosvexor, 2 West Fortv-seventh Street, 
Net. Y’ork, U.S.A. 

Hastings : Thom.as, Royal Gold Medallist 192Z, 52 Vander- 
bilt -Avenue, Xe'e York, U.S.A. 

Hcbrard : Ernest, Grand Prix de Rorne 1904, 23 Rue Jacob, 
Paris CbE.). 

Kogure : Dr. A., Professor of Architecture at the Tokio Lni- 
versitv, Japan. 

Pl.att : Ch-ARLES A., loi Park Avenue, Xew Y’ork, U.S.A. 
.Stevens ; Grah.am, Director of the .American School at Rome. 

Members’ Column 

Members, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
and make knoicn their requirements tn this column tdthout charge. 
Commuriications must be addressed to the Editor, and be accom- 
panied by the full name and address. Where anonymity is desired, 
box numbers will be given and ansxi-ers jorzearded. 

CHARGE or .ADDRESS. 

Mr Theodore Fvfe took up the Mastership oi the Camljrid.c*. 
University Scho.jl of -Architi ctnre on loth Cctob-r. His biisiiii-s 
addr.-ss m future will bs “llie L'nivc-rsity School of -Archittciuti , 
75 Trurapington Street, Cambrid?e ” Telephone ; Cambridge 2 17 
AIr Wilfrid Tr.Wers. O.B.E.. F R.I.B ,A.. ha- iiiovid his otfie- 
from s Bedford Row, W.C.i, to i Featherstonc- Buildings, Holborn. 
W.C.i. Telephone . Chancery 79A2'. 

Air. AV. a. Cole .Adams is now practising at Totland Ray, IsF 
of Wight, and would b:- glad to act in Coniunction with London 
archit^'Ct- who may have large or sm.all works in or around this 
district or in Bournemouth and tVie New Forist- 

MESSRS PERCY TUBBS, SON i DUNC.AN. 

AIr Pf.rcv Tubbs has taken into partn.-rship_ his son. Air 
Grahaine Burnell Tubbs [.I..1 and Air. K. A Duncan l-I 1- The firm 
will in future b? known as Alc-ssrs. Percy Tubbs, Son ot Duncan, and 
will practise Architecture and Surveying at lu Gray’s Inn Squan , 
AVC.i. . _ ■ 

.MR. J. HUGH GOODAI.AN. . - 

Mr. J. Hugh Goodman (Lie, R I.B.A.) has been appointed a 
Pioccsan Survevor for the Archdeaconry of Berkshire in successicn 
to the late Mr. S. Shngsby Stallwood, F.S.A. 

SCOTL.AND. 

Scottish .Architect, in practice in EdinhuTgli, A. R I.B.A . 
F.S. I , IS prepared to collaborate with London .Architects having 
commissions in anv part of Scotland. Apply*. Hun. Secretary , 
Edinburgh A. -A., 14^ Hill Street, Edinburgh. 

FOR S.ALE. 

Tfw folloiving cle.rn second-hand books arc fordisposal : Brandon, 
The Analysis of Gothic Architecture, 2 vols., 4to, i75. 6d. ; Spiers, 
'The Oyders of Architecture, 7s. 6d. Cross & Miinby, Practical ^lOtes 
for Architectural Draughtsmen. 123. 6d. ; Thomas, tsurycying, 
223. 6d. -Apply Box 373, c/o Secretary R, I.B.A , 9 Conduit 
Street, W.i. 
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P.AKTXHR.SHIP. 

A^sOCIatl, yuuriuL eiKTiTotic. witli moderate capital, desires 
parcijership nr working arran-t‘m--nt with another wishing to 
fXtfud prat'tiiN' nr d >-iruii> nt itradiLil d lirL-miTit. Keen, cum- 
p- t'-nt, gond organiser : higiif =.t rt-/ererucs , London or Home 
C >imti. s preferred. Applv, m t\r>t instance. Box 1210, c/o 
S'crctary K.I.B A . «) Conduit Street. London. W.i. 

A R I B A , of t’X' LptFLual exp.-ricncQ. including quantities, who 
has carri d i ut lan^ • and imp -rtant w. irk-^. and ha-^ w.^rks in vi‘W, 
d MU s si paitiii-r-lup in an offic- with 2’*<'d pri^P-Ct-^. Address 
Bl-x Xu 022. c_o Su. rotary R.I B A., 9 CL.nduit Street, NV.i. 

BOMCAV, BAUC'DA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY. 

12-14. P irtniviith Street, 

Westminster. S IL.i. 

11th t)ct'jher 1922 

The ab^vr Company require the services of an Architect, on a 
three yrars’ agu-ernent in the first instance, with first-cla^s free 
pa>-sa2:c t.j India, and h'giiie again on satisfaciury termination of 
s'-rViCcs Ti> coiuiiiencing salary would be in tlie neighbourhood 
of Rs. I o )o p.r calf ndar month, atcorLling to age and quahfica- 
iL'ins. App'ic lilts must have had a pr‘.-p''-’r prcn'essKmal training 
and exp.r.cn'T- m the design and construction of pubiio buildings in 
urb.in ar as, e-ip:CKiIly in r-sjoct nf railuay >tations and holtds 
I’r f« r. nee will be given to one who has had expuru-nce of such work 
m the tropics. 

Candidat' s >houId be about 30 years of agt, and single for 
preterer.ci. — Yours trulv. 

REXDEL. PALMER AND TRITTOX. 

R. R, GALLS. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Architect. A R I B A., with West-end ofne-e and practice, 20 
years’ exp-rieiice, seeks appointm^-nt wlii-re his knowledge of 
nnanc:' and clu-ntek could b^ u.^cd to advantage, with view to 
p ircn-- rship, or would arrange to share nnic* and collaborate with 
Loud 'U or provincial architect. Apply Box iiL c,’o The Secretary 
H I B A., 9 Conduit Street. W i. 

Appointment required abroad by late Ri.-sident Architect to 
th^ Gr P.O m Egypt ; A R I B.A ; LXp;Tienc?d in de'=:ign of 
s'Tioo’s, shops, factorir-b and doin'-snc work : quantity surveyor ; 

2 ) : l-'r^nch. Italian and Arabic spoken ; accustomed to 
r-sp msibility. Apply B’.jx 365, c '0 Secretary R I.B.A , 9 Conduit 
Stu'f t, W. 

Assocr.-^TE i 2 ^>) desires position m good arcliitectural office, 
S:>uth Cjuntry pr-ferred ; working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions and survecN ; energetic ApdIv Box 363, c/o Secretary 
R I B.A . 0 Conduit, Street, W. 

A.R I.B.A (30), many y.-ar?.’ responsible and varied experience 
in London and ih ‘ Far Last, th >rough all-round man, desires 
app.antmenc anywhere; ex-officer; highest possible references. 
Apply Box 2S10, c.A Sreretary R. I.B.A , 9 Conduit Street, W. 

A^socrtTi: (30), with substantial capital. 12 years’ varied experi- 
ence, town and country, desires Manager’s post with view to Partner- 
ship. Energetic and keen business man. Good designer and 
tlior')ugh knowledgt* of det.uls and practical work, having acted as 
clerk of wurks on several big city jobs. Articled pupilage and 
trained m A A schools. Travelled abroad and held important 
G 'iveriimeat post in Ei't. refevunces. — Apply Box *>o, 

cto Secretary R.I B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B. A. 
Journal (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R. I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of t2s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
a-ringement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R. I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions Or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Past Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B. A., and crossed. 

Ian MacAlister, 

Secretary R.I.B. A. 
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